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TO 


Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 

iiasmi^lamlmOIii. 
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Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  2 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven       .         .     Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

XI.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Saint-Saens      •         .        Aria,  "Qui  done  commande  quand  il  aime?"  from 

"Henry  VIII.,"  Act  L,  Scene  4 

Richard  Strauss       .      Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Handel  . 


.  Air,  "Ombra  mai  fu,"  from  the  Opera,  "Serse/ 
Act  I.,  Scene  1 


Smetana 


.    Overture  to  "The  Sold  Bride 


SOLOIST 
PASQUALE  AMATO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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FREDERICK  HAHN,  Director 


EMINENT  FACULTY 


A  thorough  musical  education  in  all  branches 


HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 
VIOLIN — Frederick  Hahn,  who  has  the  influence  of  Sevcik  and  Auer. 
PIANO — Gregory  Kannerstein,  Exponent  of  Safonoff. 
PIANO— Mahlon  Yardley. 
VOICE— Henry  Hotz— Madam  Brinker-D'Albites. 

CELLO — Philipp  Schmitz  (now  in  Europe). 

(Mr.  Carl  Kneisel  has  kindly  consented  to  fill  the  place  until  his  return.) 


Mr.  Hahn  begs  to  announce  the  installation  of  the 
wonderful  Ostrovsky  Method  for  Hand  Development  for 
Pianists,  Violinists,  and  Cellists,  which  is  endorsed  by  Auer, 
Elman,  Zimbalist,  Brodsky,  Sauret,  Drdla,  Shattuck, 
Helen   Ware,  and  hosts  of   others. 
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1714  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

ludwig  van  b33thovsn 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Miinster,  1840) : 
"  First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823 :.  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's 
memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.' " 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed";  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 


(ITALIAN  METHOD) 


(Pupil  of  Luigi  Vannuccini.  Florence.  Italy.) 

FORMERLY  CONDUCTOR  OF  GRAND  OPERA 

OCTOBER  TO  MAY  MAY  TO  OCTOBER 

1 705  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia     32  Clemens  Str.,  Muenchen,  Germany 

Assistant  Teachers:  ALICE  LEWIS,  Soprano,   H.  ROGER  NAYLOR,  Tenor 
For  further  information  address  either  "The  Gladstone,"  Pine  and   11th  Streets, 
or  the  studio,  1705  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony;  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  ''but/'  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte  had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  "Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "L/uigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man !  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn 
out  a  tyrant!'" 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  remarkable  Life  of  Beethoven  argues  against 
Schindler's  theory  that  Beethoven  wished  to  celebrate  the  French  Revo- 
lution en  bloc.  " Cttait  Vhomme  de  Brurnaire"  that  Beethoven  honored 
by  his  dedication  (pp.  79-82). 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:    "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
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come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  ofjNelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  a  private  concert  at 
Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief, 
so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  was  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto. 
If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce 
on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 


* 
*  * 
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This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  G.  J.  Webb  conductor,  December 
13,  185 1.  At  this  concert  Berlioz's  overture  to  "Waverley"  was  also 
performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time.  The  soloists  were  Mme.  Goria 
Botho,  who  sang  airs  from  "Robert  le  Diable"  and  "Charles  VI."; 
Thomas  Ryan,  who  played  a  clarinet  fantasia  by  Reissiger;  and  Wulf 
Fries,  who  played  a  fantasia  by  Kummer  for  the  violoncello.  The 
overture  to  "II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia"  ended  the  concert. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  K-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood- wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood-wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe, 
accompanied  by  wood- wind  instruments  and  strings;  the  strings 
give  the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 
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M.  d'Indy,  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Beethoven  as  shown  in  his 
music,  calls  attention  to  the  "  militarisme,,y  the  adaptation  of  a  war- 
like rhythm  to  melody,  that  characterizes  this  march. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  stiings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations.  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*  * 

At  the  second  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
February  18,  1843,  the  following  comments  were  printed  on  the  pro- 
gramme: "This  great  work  was  commenced  when  Napoleon  was  first 
Consul,  and  was  intended  to  portray  the  workings  of  that  extraordinary 
man's  mind.     In  the  first  movement,  the  simple  subject,  keeping  its 
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uninterrupted  way  through  harmonies  that  at  times  seem  in  almost 
chaotic  confusion,  is  a  grand  idea  of  Napoleon's  determination  of 
character.  The  second  movement  is  descriptive  of  the  funeral  honors 
paid  to  one  of  his  favorite  generals,  and  is  entitled  '  Funeral  March  on 
the  Death  of  a  Hero.'  The  winding  up  of  this  movement  represents 
the  faltering  steps  of  the  last  gazers  into  the  grave,  and  the  listener 
hears  the  tears  fall  on  the  coffin  ere  the  funeral  volley  is  fired,  and 
repeated  faintly  by  an  echo.  The  third  movement  (Minuet  and  Trio) 
describes  the  homeward  march  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  Finale  is  a 
combination  of  French  Revolutionary  airs  put  together  in  a  manner 
that  no  one  save  a  Beethoven  could  have  imagined."  And  this  note, 
Mr.  Krehbiel  tells  us,  was  inserted  in  the  programme  for  several,  even 
twenty-five,  years  after. 

Marx  saw  in  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  the  incidents  of  a 
battle  as  it  is  preconceived  in  the  mind  of  the  conqueror.  The  different 
incidents  are  characterized  by  the  chief  themes  and  their  developments. 
The  ending  with  the  return  of  the  first  theme  is  the  triumph  of  the 
victor's  plan.  The  funeral  march  pictures  Night  spreading  her  shade 
over  the  battlefield,  which  is  covered  with  the  corpses  of  those  who 
died  for  glory;  in  the  scherzo  are  heard  the  rejoicings  of  the  soldiery 
homeward  bound;  and  the  finale  is  Peace  consecrating  the  victories 
of  the  hero. 

Griepenkerl  preferred  to  see  in  the  fugued  passage  of  the  first  move- 
ment the  entrance  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Berlioz  insisted  that  there  should  be  no  thought  of  battles  or 
triumphant  marches,  but  rather  profound  reflections,  melancholy 
recollections,  imposing  ceremonies, — in  a  word,  the  funeral  oration  over 
a  hero. 

Wagner  wrote:  "The  designation  'heroic'  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest 
sense,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  conceived  as  relating  merely  to  a  military 
hero.  If  we  broadly  connote  by  'hero'  {'Held')  the  whole,  the  full- 
fledged  man,  in  whom  are  present  all  the  purely  human  feelings — of 
love,  of  grief,  of  force — in  their  highest  fill  and  strength,  then  we  shall 
rightly  grasp  the  subject  which  the  artist  lets  appeal  to  us  in  the 
speaking  accents  of  his  tone-work.     The  artistic  space  of  this  work 


H.  T.  BURLEIGH,  American  composer  of  songs  for  concert* 
recital  and  salon  use,  has  just  completed  his  Cycle  of 


Mr. 


Words  by  F.  G.  BOWLES 

Read  the  prefatory  note  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  of  the  Sun,  and  your  interest 
cannot  fail  to  compel  an  examination  of  these  fascinating  compositions. 

This  composer's  real  value  as  a  musician  is  now  causing  a  stir  in  England,  where 
the  stereotyped  ballad  has  raged  for  time  almost  forgotten.  The  advancement  m 
American  musical  compositions  as  demonstrated  by  H.  T.  Burleigh,  over  the  average 
form  of  English  ballad,  has  brought  the  artists  of  Europe  to  shower  meritorious 
approval  upon  the  American  composer  and  his  work,  by  using  his  compositions  upon 
all  suitable  occasions. 

G.  RICORDI  &  CO.,  14  East  43rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 

And  Lpndon,  Paris,  Leipsig,  Buenos  Aires,  Palermo,  Naples,  Rome,  Milan 
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is  filled  with  all  the  varied,  intercrossing  feelings  of  a  strong,  a  consum- 
mate Individuality,  to  which  nothing  human  is  a  stranger,  but  which 
includes  within  itself  all  truly  Human,  and  utters  it  in  such  a  fashion 
that,  after  frankly  manifesting  every  noble  passion,  it  reaches  a  final 
rounding  of  its  nature,  wherein  the  most  feeling  softness  is  wedded 
with  the  most  energetic  force.  The  heroic  tendency  of  this  art  work 
is  the  progress  toward  that  rounding  off"  (Englished  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Ellis).  And  Wagner  explained  on  these  lines  each  movement.  As 
the  second  shows  the  "deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man,"  so  the  scherzo 
reveals  the  "gladly,  blithely  doing  man";  while  the  finale  shows  us 
finally  "the  man  entire,  harmoniously  at  one  with  self,  in  those  emotions 
where  the  Memory  of  Sorrow  becomes  itself  the  shaping-force  of 
noble  Deeds." 

Nor  should  the  "  rededication  "  of  the  "Eroica"  to  Bismarck  by  Hans 
von  Biilow,  cher  unique,  as  Liszt  frequently  called  him,  be  forgotten. 
Bulow  said,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin  (May 
28,  1892):  "Yes,  the  hero  was  the  quintessence  of  the  world  to  Beet- 
hoven. We  cannot  know,  we  cannot  surmise,  what  slumbered  in  his 
soul.  Perhaps  there  slumbered  the  picture  of  the  great  American 
citizen,  George  Washington.  But  he  looked  for  a  hero  of  his  own  time, 
a  European  hero;   and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  great  star  of  Bonaparte." 

And  there  Billow  might  have  Stopped  where  Beethoven  began. 
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Set  to  music  by  JAMES  H.  ROGERS 

High  and  medium  voices 
Vice,  each $1.25  postpaid 

'HE  tempting  quality  of  Omar's  immortal  verses  has  inspired  the  composer 
with  most  felicitous  musical  imaginings.  For  this  a  set  of  five  song 
quatrains  have  been  chosen  which  are  in  themselves  among  the  most  beautiful,  and 
which  are  adroitly  contrasted  in  mood.  To  meet  their  poetic  content  Mr.  Rogers 
melodic  vein  was  never  more  fluent,  his  harmonic  scheme  more  vital,  nor  his  economy 
of  means  to  produce  just  the  right  emotional  effect  more  sure.  These  songs,  the  latest 
product  of  his  muse,  may  be  used  as  a  cycle  or  singly,  and  will  adorn  any  artistic 
recital  program. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

150  TREMONT  STREET BOSTON,  MASS. 
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"Qui  donc  commands  quand  ilaimb?"  from  "Henry  VIII.,"  Act  I., 
Scbn£  4 -  .  Camilla  Saint-Sa£ns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  still  living  there.) 

"Henry  VIII.,"  opera  in  four  acts  and  six  scenes,  book  by  Armand 
Silvestre  and  Leonce  Detroyat,  music  by  Saint-Saens,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  March  5,  1883.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Catherine  d'Aragon,  Mme.  Krauss;  Anne  de  Boleyn,  Miss  Richard; 
Lady  Clarence,  Mme.  Nastorg;  Henry  VIII.,  Mr.  Lassalle;  Don 
Gomez  de  Feria,  Mr.  Dereims;  Le  Legat,  Mr.  Boudouresque;  Le  due 
de  Norfolk,  Mr.  Lorrain;  Le  comte  de  Surrey,  Mr.  Sapin;  L'arche- 
veque  de  Cantorbery,  Mr.  Gaspard.  The  chief  dancer  was  Miss  Subra. 
Mr.  Altes  conducted.  The  opera  was  performed  thirty-three  times  in 
1883. 

Henry  learns  that  the  Pope  is  opposed  to  his  plan  of  divorce.  He 
tells  Surrey  of  his  amorous  longing  for  Anne.  Surrey  answers;  "In 
the  presence  of  the  most  beautiful  woman,  a  king  commands  and 
does  not  sigh  after  her."  Henry  asks  how  one  can  command  when  one 
loves. 

Larghetto,  3-4.     F-sharp  minor. 


Allegro  agitato. 


Qui  donc  commande  quand  il  aime, 

Et  quel  empire  reste  au  cceur 

Ou  1' amour  met  son  pied  vainqueur! 


Ah!  e'est  la  torture  supreme. 
Elle  veut  et  puis  ne  veut  plus, 
Elle  me  cherche  et  puis  m'evite, 
Le  souvenir  de  Marguerite 
Fait-il  mes  desirs  superflus? 

Ah!  e'est  la  torture  supreme. 
Esperer  et  craindre  a  la  fois 
Et  vivre  exile  de  soi-meme ! 
Ayant  des  caprices  pour  lois ! 
Elle  me  cherche  et  puis  m'evite 
Elle  veut  et  puis  ne  veut  plus. 
Ah!     C est  la  torture  supreme! 


THE 
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Larghetto.     "Qui  done  commande,"  etc. 

But  who  commands  when  he  is  in  love,  and  what  sovereignty  remains  in  the  heart, 
on  which  Love  has  put  his  triumphant  foot?  Supreme  torture!  She  will  and  she 
will  not;  she  pursues  me  and  she  shuns  me.  Does  the  memory  of  Marguerite  free 
me  from  other  desires? 

To  hope  and  at  the  same  time  to  fear,  to  live  in  exile — this  is  the  torture  of  tor- 
tures! Holding  caprice  for  law!  She  pursues  and  shuns  me,  she  will  and  she  will 
not. 


"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 
Thuille  died  in  1907. 


The  musician's  instrument. 

A  tone  that  approaches  the  volume  and  power  of  the 
full-sized  Henry  F.  Miller  Grands.  And  in  a  size 
suitable  for  the  home. 


Liller 
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Extracts  from  Lenau's  *  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;    the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bliiht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  niehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 
Brhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 
Die  Binzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fiir  die  Gattung 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft, 
Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 
Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  m einer  Ijebe  wandre 
Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 
Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 
Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 
Sie'iasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 
Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen ! 

Don  Juan  (zu  Marcello). 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
.  Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Still  e  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wunschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau.  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad.  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  Id  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lbwenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson:* — 

Don  Juan  {to  Diego,  Ms  brother). 

0  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight! 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego), 

1  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  mv  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 

Bach  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek ! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase!     To  victories  new  aspire! 

*  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  i8g7,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of 
that  composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Don  Juan  (to  Mat  cello,  his  friend). 
It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
,  Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep.,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  ,be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled 'at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1898).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "Don  Juan."  "Don  Juan" 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L-  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 


D.  H.  EZERMAN  H.  Van  den  BEEMT  W.  Le  ROY  FRAIM 
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"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the, matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess.  Be- 
cause he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another,  at 
last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."* 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:  "The  First  Victim,  'Zerlinchen'";  "The  Countess"; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world ; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adver- 
sary kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  audi  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 

0 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "  Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georses  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  i."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp). 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow,  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  is  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing";  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by  the 
theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the  song, 
but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is  heard, 
and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  2," 
is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!     away  to  ever-new  victories." 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  " Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep -chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims : — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  B  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 

* 
*   * 

Some  say  that  Don  Juan  Tenorio  was  the  Lord  d'Albarran  de  Grenade 
or  the  Count  of  Marana,  or  Juan  Salazar  mentioned  by  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  or  Juan  of  Salamanca.  Some  have  traced  to  their  own  satis- 
faction his  family  tree:  thus  Castil-Blaze  gives  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
Tenorio  family,  "once  prominent  in  Seville,  but  long  extinct."  Others 
find  the  hero  and  the  Stone  Man  in  old  legends  of  Asia,  Greece,  Egypt. 

Such  researches  are  harmless  diversions. 

We  know  that  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Spain  an 
"auto"  or  religious  drama  entitled  "Ateista  Fulminado"  was  acted  in 
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churches  and  monasteries.  The  chief  character  was  a  dissipated, 
vicious,  atheistical  fellow,  who  received  exemplary  punishment  at  the 
foot  of  an  altar.  A  Portuguese  Jesuit  wrote  a  book  on  this  tradition, 
and  gave  to  the  hero  adventures  analogous  to  those  in  the  life  of  Don 
Juan.  There  was  also  a  tradition  that  a  certain  Don  Juan  ran  off  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Commander  Ulloa,  whom  he  slew.  Don  Juan  in 
pursuit  of  another  victim  went  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Francis  at 
Seville,  where  they  had  raised  a  marble  tomb  to  the  commander,  and 
there  the  rake  was  surprised  and  slain.  The  monks  hid  the  corpse,  and 
spread  the  report  that  the  impious  knight  had  insulted  and  profaned 
the  tomb  of  his  victim,  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven  had  removed  the 
body  to  the  infernal  regions. 

On  these  traditions  Tirso  de  Molina  may  have  founded  his  celebrated 
play,  which  in  turn  has  been  the  source  of  so  many  plays,  operas,  pan- 
tomimes, ballets,  poems,  pictures,  tales. 

Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  Don  Juan  in  music.  They  that  wish 
to  read  about  the  origin  of  the  legend  and  "El  Burlado"  may  consult 
Magnabal's  "Don  Juan  et  la  Critique  Espagnole"  (Paris,  1893);  the 
pages  in  Jahn's  "Mozart"  (1st  ed.,  4th  vol.);  "Moliere  Musicien,"  by 
Castil-Blaze,  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1852);  Barthel's  preface  to  Lenau's  "Don 
Juan"  (Reclam  edition);  Rudolf  von  Freisauffs  "Mozart's  Don  Juan" 
(Salzburg,  1887). 

August  Rauber  has  written  a  book,  "Die  Don  Juan  Sage  im  Lichte 
biologischer  Forschung,"  with  diagrams  (Leipsic,"  1899). 


* 


In  Tirso  de  Molina's  comedy  these  women  figure:  the  Duchess 
Isabella;  Thisbe,  a  fisher-maiden;  Donna  Anna  de  Ulloa;  Aminta,  a 
village  maiden  who  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  peasant.  Don  Juan 
invites  the  Statue  of  Donna  Anna  to  supper.  The  Statue  accepts, 
calls,  and  drags  him  down  to  hell. 

This  comedy  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Onofrio  Gilberti.  It  was 
then  entitled  "  II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  and  performed  at  Naples  in  1652. 
There  were  other  Italian  versions  in  that  year.  A  play  founded  at  least 
on  Gilberti's  version  was  played  in  Italian  at  Paris  in  1657.  Dorimon's 
French  version  of  the  old  comedy,  "Le  Festin  de  Pierre,"  was  played  at 
Lyons  in  1658,  and  de  Villiers's  Iragi-comedie  at  Paris  in  1659. 

The  opera  librettists  first  began  with  these  old  comedies.  And  here  is 
a  list  that  is  no  doubt  imperfect : — 

"Le  Festin  de  Pierre,"  vaudeville  by  Le  Tellier  at  the  Foire  Saint- 
Germain,  17 13.  The  final  ballet  in  the  infernal  regions  made  such  a 
scandal  that  the  piece  was  suppressed,  but  it  was  afterwards  revived. 

"Don  Giovanni,"  ballet  by  Gluck  (Vienna,  1761).  The  characters 
are  Don  Giovanni,  his  servant,  Donna  Anna  and  her  father,  and  the 
guests  at  the  feast. 
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"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Righini  (Vienna,  1777).  In  this  opera 
the  fisher-maiden  was  introduced. 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Calegari  (Venice,  1777). 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Tritto  (Naples,  1783). 

"Don  Giovanni,"  by  Albertini  (Venice,  1784). 

"Don  Giovanni  Tenorio,"  by  Cazzaniga  (Venice,  1787).  Goethe 
saw  it  at  Rome,  and  described  the  sensation  it  made.  "It  was  not 
possible  to  live  without  going  to  see  Don  Giovanni  roast  in  flames  and 
to  follow  the  soul  of  the  Commander  in  its  flight  toward  heaven." 

"II  Convito  di  Pietra,"  by  Gardi  (Venice,  1787). 

"Don  Giovanni,"  by  Mozart  (Prague,  October  29,  1787). 

"Don  Giovanni,"  by  Fabrizi  (Fano,  1788). 

"Nuovo  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Gardi  (Bologna,  1791). 

"II  Dissoluto  Punito,"  by  Raimondi  (Rome,  about  18 18). 

"  Don  Giovanni  Tenorio,"  by  Don  Ramon  Carnicer  (Barcelona,  1822). 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Pacini  (Viareggio,  1832). 

"Don  Juan  de  Fantasie,"  one-act  operetta  by  Fr.  Et.  Barbier  (Paris, 
1866). 

"The  Stone-guest"  ("Kamjennyi  Gost"),  left  unfinished  by  Dar- 
gomijsky,  orchestrated  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and  produced  with  a 
prelude  by  Cesar  Cui  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1872.  The  libretto  is  a  poem 
by  Poushkin.  The  opera  is  chiefly  heightened  declamation  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  There  is  no  chorus.  There  are  only  two  songs. 
The  composer,  a  sick  man  during  the  time  of  composition,  strove  only 
after  dramatic  effect,  for  he  thought  that  in  opera  the  music  should 
only  accent  the  situation  and  the  dialogue.  The  commander  is  charac- 
terized by  a  phrase  of  five  tones  that  mount  and  descend  diatonically 
and  in  whole  tones.     The  opera  does  not  last  two  hours. 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Manent  (Barcelona,  1875). 

"II  Nuovo  Don  Giovanni,"  by  Palmieri  (Trieste,  1884). 

"La  Statue  du  Commandeur,"  pantomime,  music  by  Adolphe  David 
(Paris,  1892).  In  this  amusing  piece  the  Statue  loses  his  dignity  at  the 
feast,  and  becomes  the  wildest  of  the  guests.  He  applauds  the  dancers 
so  heartily  that  he  breaks  a  finger.  He  doffs  his  helmet  and  joins  in 
a  cancan,  and  forgets  to  take  his  place  on  the  pedestal  in  a  square 
in  Seville.  Consternation  of  the  passers-by.  Suddenly  the  Statue  is 
seen  directing  unsteady  steps.  Don  Juan  and  other  revellers  assist 
him  to  recover  his  position  and  his  dignity. 

Here  may  be  added: — 

"Don  Juan  et  Hay  dee,"  cantata  by  Prince  Polognac  (St.  Quentin, 
1877).     Founded  on  the  episode  in  Byron's  poem. 

"Em  kleiner  Don  Juan,"  operetta  by  Ziehrer  (Budapest,  1879). 

"Don  Juan  Fin  de  Siecle,"  ballet  by  Jacobi  (London,  1892). 

"Don  Juan's  letztes  Abenteuer,"  music  by  Paul  Graner  (Leipsic, 
June,  1914). 
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Air,  "Ombra  mai  Fu,"  from  the  Opera  "Ser.se," 

Act  I.,  Scene  i George  Frideric  Handed 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

The  opening  scene  of  this  opera  in  three  acts,  first  performed  in  Lon- 
don, April  15,  1738,  represents  "a  summer-house  near  a  most  beautiful 
garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  plane  tree."  Xerxes  is  under  this 
tree. 

Recitative : 

Frondi  tenere  e  belle  del  mio  plantano  amato  per  voi  risplenda  il  fato.  Tuoui, 
lampi,  e  procelle  non  v'ol  traggeno  mai  la  cara  pace  ne  giunga  a  profanarvi  austro 
rapace. 

Air: 

Ombra  mai  fu 
Di  vegetabile 
Cara  ed  amabile 

Soave  piu. 
Recitative : 

Tender  and  beautiful  leaves  of  my  loved  plane  tree,  splendid  your  destiny ! 
Thunder,  the  lightnings  and  tempests  never  disturb  your  dear  peace,  nor  does  the 
greedy  south  wind  join  in  violating  it. 

Air: 

There  never  was  a  sweeter  shade  of  a  dear  and  lovely  plant. 

The  air  sung  by  Xerxes,  a  soprano  or  mezzo-soprano,  is  in  F  major, 
3-4,  larghetto.  The  accompaniment  is  for  strings,  in  full  four-part 
harmony. 

The  opera  was  written  in  London  between  December  26,  1737,  and 
February  14,  1738.  The  text,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  music,  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  an  Italian  opera  forty  or  fifty  years  older. 
The  characters  in  the  opera  are  Serse,  Arsamene,  Amastre,  Romilda, 
Atalanta,  Ariodate,  and  Klviro. 

The  air  is  now  familiar  through  the  preposterous  arrangement  known 
as  "Handel's  Largo."  The  arrangement  by  Joseph  Hellmesberger  is 
made  for  violin  solo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  threee  trombones,  bass  tuba,  harp,  the  usual 
strings,  and  harmonium  or  organ  ad  lib.  The  air  is  transposed  from 
F  major  to  G, major.  Hellmesberger  made  an  earlier  arrangement  for 
violin,  harp,  pianoforte,  and  harmonium. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

THE  UNMUSICAL  MAN. 

(.From  the  London  Times,  June  16,  1914.) 

Although  many  people  will  admit  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
higher  forms  of  classical  music,  yet  it  is  only  occasionally  that  one 
meets  a  man  who  will  say  outright  that  he  is  unmusical.  With  women 
such  an  admission  is  even  rarer,  and  even  then  is  generally  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  ,to  imply  that,  if  only  man  would  invent  some  new 
form  of  musical  instrument,  she  would  be  sure  to  appreciate  that  and 
would  probably  play  it  with  skill.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  arguments 
on  social  or  domestic  questions,  women  boldly  carry  into  practice  the 
Napoleonic  maxim  that  attack  is  the  best  method  of  defence. 

Yet,  although  a  man  may  admit  that  he  is  not  musical,  he  is  very 
reluctant  to  label  himself  definitely  as  "unmusical."  It  sounds  so 
final,  somehow — almost  like  admitting  a  physical  defect.  And  it 
might  lay  one  open  to  the  spoken  pity  of  the  musical — a  dreadful  thing 
All  the  same,  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  unmusical  man  to  try  and  conceal 
his  defect — if  it  is  a  defect. 

He  is  certain  of  detection  in  the  long  run.  The  fact  that  he  sleeps 
during  a  classical  concert  is  of  minor  importance;  many  an  enthusiast 
closes  his  eyes  with  excess  of  artistic  fervor  during  the  rendering  of  a 
masterpiece.  And  if  the  unmusical  man  is  a  man  of  the  world,  as  he 
generally  is,  he  will  have  learned  to  sleep  lightly  and  to  awaken  at  the 
right  moment.  At  a  concert  he  will  pass.  It  is  in  the  ordinary  round 
of  household  life  that  his  danger  lies. 

The  truly  unmusical  man  nearly  always  sings  in  his  bath.  The 
gurgle  of  the  water  seems  to  move  him  to  song,  and  he  carols  lustily 
some  well-known  song.  Partly  he  may  do  this  from  joy  of  life  in  the 
early  morning.  But  he  will  also  be  heard  singing  if  he  has  a  bath 
before  dinner,  so  there  must  be  some  other  reason  as  well.  After  all, 
there  are  no  critics  in  a  bathroom — no  people  with  supersensitive  ears 
to  draw  in  their  breath  with  pain  whenever  the  singer  strikes  a  false 
note.  He  feels  free  at  last  and  gives  voice  to  joy.  For  musical 
people  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  man  with  no  sense  of  tune  or  rhythm 
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still  likes  occasionally,  as  all  healthy  people  do,  to  hear  his  own  voice 
raised  in  song.  And  because  his  vocal  organs  do  not  produce  the  sort 
of  noise  that  they  appreciate,  they  have  no  right  to  forbid  him  the  use 
of  them.  This  bathroom  test  is  almost  infallible;  per  contra,  one 
supposes  the  musical  genius  takes  his  bath  in  dead  silence,  and  cases 
have  doubtless  been  known  where  the  precocious  child  who  masters 
the  violin  by  the  time  he  is  three  has  cried  melodiously  at  the  mere 
prospect  of  a  bath. 

In  social  life  the  unmusical  man  is  unquestionably  an  asset.  He  is 
generally  a  genial,  equable  soul,  and  his  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  sing  or  play  at  an  evening  party  makes  him  talk  mainly 
about  the  gifts  of  the  other  guests.     This  is  popularity. 

Then  it  is  he  who  applauds  the  second-rate  singer  with  the  same 
generous  fervor  he  accorded  to  the  genius  with  the  violin.  He  regards 
it  as  his  duty  to  applaud.  He  probably  prefers  the  mediocre  perform- 
ances; in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  hates  the  violin — especially  when  it  is 
well  played.  But  he  is  determined  to  be  fair  and  to  give  the  same 
measure  of  applause  to  all.  t 

Another  very  pleasing  and  human  trait  in  the  unmusical  man  is 
that  he  always  likes  a  military  band,  and  if  he  is  in  the  street  he  can- 
not resist  stepping  in  time  to  it.  Yet  five  minutes  afterward  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  whistle  correctly  two  bars  of  the  march  which 
he  has  just  heard. 

It  is  curious,  the  man  with  no  ear  for  music  is  often  more  affected 
by  some  simple  tune  than  the  born  musician.  He  may  have  no  real 
appreciation  of  the  music,  but  the  rhythm  of  it  has  opened  the  gates  of 
mem 01  y,  and  the  shades  of  the  past  come  through  to  flit  before  his 
saddened  eyes.  Thus  music  will  sometimes  literally  make  him  sor- 
rowful. But  next  morning  in  the  kindly  privacy  of  his  bathroom  he 
will  sing  again  the  tuneless  song  he  loves,  and  then  he  will  feel  quite 
happy.     He  must  be  accounted  in  many  ways  an  enviable  man. 
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Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Sold  Bride"  .  Friedrich  Smetana 

(Born  at  L,eitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  in  the  mad-house  at  Prague, 

May  12,  1884.) 

"Prodana  nevesta"  ("Die  verkaufte  Braut"),  a  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  book  by  Karl  Sabina,  the  music  by  Smetana,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Prague,  May  30,  1866. 

The  overture,  which,  according  to  Hanslick,  might  well  serve  as 
prelude  to  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare, — and  indeed  the  overture  has 
been  entitled  in  some  concert  halls  "  Comedy  Overture," — is  scored  for 
one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  operatic  score  as  well  as  of  the  dramatic 
action  is  the  sale  of  the  betrothed,  and  this  furnishes  the  chief  thematic 
material  of  the  overture. 

The  overture  begins  vivacissimo,  F  major,  2-2,  with  the  chief  theme 
at  once  announced  by  strings  and  wood -wind  in  unison  and  octaves 
against  heavy  chords  in  brass  and  kettledrums.  This  theme  is  soon 
treated  in  fugal  manner;  the  second  violins  lead,  and  are  followed 
in  turn  by  the  first  violins,  violas,  and  first  'cellos,  and  second  'cellos 
and  double-basses.  The  exposition  is  succeeded  by  a  vigorous  "diver- 
sion," or  "subsidiary,"  for  full  orchestra.  The  fugal  work  is  resumed; 
the  wind  instruments  as  well  as  the  strings  take  part  in  it,  and  the 
subsidiary  theme  is  used  as  a  counter-subject.  There  is  development 
fortissimo  by  full  orchestra,  and  the  chief  theme  is  again  announced 
as  at  the  beginning.  The  second  theme  enters,  a  melody  for  oboe, 
accompanied  by  clarinets,  bassoon,  horn,  second  violins.  This  theme 
is  as  a  fleeting  episode;  it  is  hardly  developed  at  all,  and  is  followed 
by  a  tuneful  theme  for  violins  and  first  'cellos.  The  chief  motive 
returns  in  the  wood- wind,  then  in  the  strings,  and  the  fugal  work  is 
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resumed.  The  leading  motive  is  reiterated. as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
overture  (without  the  double-basses).  The  tonality  is  changed  to 
D-flat  major,  and  flutes  and  oboes  take  up  the  first  subsidiary  theme, 
which  keeps  coming  in  over  harmonies  in  lower  strings  and  wind,  while 
the  music  sinks  to  pianissimo.  Fragments  of  the  first  theme  reappear 
in  the  strings,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda. 


* 


Smetana  began  to  compose  the  opera  in  May,  1863.  He  completed 
the  work  March  15,  1866. 

There  is  a  story  that  Smetana  was  excited  to  the  composition  of 
" strictly  national"  music  by  a  remark  made  at  Weimar  by  Herbeck 
when  they  were  guests  of  Liszt, — that  the  Czechs  were  simply  repro- 
ductive artists.  The  opening  of  the  Czechic  Interims  Theatre  at 
Prague,  November  18,  1862,  was  the  first  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  native  operatic  art.  Smetana  finished  in  April,  1863,  his 
first  opera,  "  Branibori  v  Cechach,"  or  "  Die  Brandenburger  in  Bohmen," 
but  it  was  not  performed  until  January  5,  1866.  Karl  Sebor  was  more 
fortunate:  his  opera,  "Templari  na  Morave,"  was  performed  in  the 
Czechic  Theatre  in  1865. 

The  libretto  of  Smetana's  first  opera  was  undramatic,  improbable, 
ridiculous.  The  Bohemian  operas  before  Smetana  were  in  the  old 
forms  of  the  Italian,  French,  and  German  schools,  and  the  public 
accused  Smetana  of  "Wagnerism,"  the  charge  brought  in  Paris  against 
Bizet  even  before  "Carmen"  saw  the  footlights.  Smetana  was  a 
follower  of  Wagner  in  opera  and  of  Liszt  in  the  symphonic  poem.  He 
believed  in  the  ever-flowing  melody  in  the  operatic  orchestra;  this 
melody  should  never  interrupt,  never  disturb,  the  dramatic  sense;  the 
music  should  have  a  consistent  physiognomy;  it  should  characterize 
the    dramatic;     the    Lett-motive    should    individualize;     but    Smetana 
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knew  the  folly  of  imitation,  nor  was  he  the  kind  of  man  to  play  the 
sedulous  ape.  He  once  said,  "We  cannot  compose  as  Wagner  com- 
poses," and  therefore  he  sought  to  place  in  the  frame  of  Wagnerian 
reform  his  own  national  style,  his  musical  individuality,  which  had 
grown  up  in  closest  intimacy  with  his  love  of  the  soil,  with  the  life, 
songs,  legends,  of  his  countrymen. 

When  they  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  performance  of  "The  Sold 
Bride"  at  Prague,  May  5,  1882,  Smetana  said,  "I  did  not  compose  it 
from  any  ambitious  desire,  but  rather  as  a  scornful  defiance,  for  they 
accused  me  after  my  first  opera  of  being  a  Wagnerite,  one  that  could  do 
nothing  in  a  light  and  popular  style."  The  opera  was  composed, 
according  to  him,  between  January  5  and  May  30,  1866;  but  Ottokar 
Hostinsky  recalls  the  fact  that  in  1865  Smetana  had  performed  frag- 
ments from  a  comic  operetta,  and  Teige  goes  further  and  says  the 
work  was  begun  as  far  back  as  May,  1863.  However  this  may  be, 
Smetana  composed  at  first  only  lyric  parts,  which  were  connected, 
twenty  of  them,  by  spoken  dialogue.  The  opera  was  in  two  acts  and 
without  change  of  scene  when  it  was  produced. 

When  there  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
Smetana  added  a  male  chorus  in  praise,  of  beer,  an  air  for  Marenka,  and 
a  dance  (Skoena).  The  first  act  of  the  original  version  was  divided  into 
two  scenes,  and  soon  afterward  the  first  scene  was  closed  with  a  polka, 
and  the  second  scene  introduced  with  a  furiant;*  so  now  the  ppera  is 
in  three  acts.  Smetana  changed  the  spoken  dialogue  into  recitative 
for  the  production  of  the  opera  at  St.  Petersburg  in  January,  1871, 
and  this  recitative  is  used  to-day  even  in  Czech  theatres. 

*  Also  known  as  the  "sedalk"  (the  peasant),  a  characteristic  and  popular  Bohemian  dance,  in  which  the 
male  imitates  a  proud,  puffed-up  peasant,  who  at  first  dances  alone,  arms  akimbo,  and  stamps;  his  partner 
then  dances  about  him,  or  spins  about  on  the  same  spot,  until  they  embrace  and  dance  slowly  the  sousedska, 
a  species  of  landler. 
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"The  Sold  Bride"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  before  a  German- 
Austrian  public  at  the  International  Music  and  Theatre  Exhibition  at 
Vienna  in  1892  (June  1).*  As  Hlavac  says:f  "Those  who  understood 
the  situation  were  not  surprised  when  Director  Schubert  appeared  in 
Vienna  in  1892  with  his  Bohemian  Theatre  and  gave  two  works  of 
Smetana,  that  the  surprise  of  the  audience  was  so  great,  and  on  all 
sides  was  heard,  'How  is  it  possible  that  such  genius  was  not  recog- 
nized long  ago?'  For,  as  far  as  Austria  is  concerned,  Smetana  first 
became  known  in  Vienna,  June,  1892,  where  they  had  previously  had 
no  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  creations.  .  .  .  There  is  something  in 
'Die  verkaufte  Braut'  which  satisfies  every  one.  The  Wagnerian  can 
find  nothing  to  object  to,  the  lover  of  melody  is  more  than  happy, 
and  friends  and  partisans  of  healthy  artistic  realism  applaud  vocif- 
erously. Not  that  Smetana  is  to  be  looked  up  to  as  the  long-sought, 
universal  musical  genius,  who  has  accomplished  the  union  and  per- 
fect reconciliation  of  all  the  different  theories  of  music.  Smetana, 
in  his  high  understanding  of  art,  clearly  and  rightly  estimated  all 
these  theories  and  appropriated  them  to  his  own  use.  This  had  no 
influence,  however,  on  his  inventive  power;  the  effect  was  seen  only 
in  the  expression  of  his  thought;  for  he  remained  his  own  master  in 
spite  of  all  influences.  This,  all  admit,  even  the  speculator  in  coinci- 
dences and  the  hunter  after  imitations'.  The  charm  of  Smetana  to  the 
outside  world  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  national  character  remains 
the  foundation  of  his  thought,  he  knew  how  to  clothe  the  national 
Bohemian  music  in  modern  and  high  forms,  and  at  the  same  time 
remain  truly  original,  always  himself,  always  Smetana.  And  so  'Die 
verkaufte  Braut'  has  become  a  national  comic  opera,  which,  in  the 
outlining  of  a  dramatic  depiction  of  village  life  in  Bohemia,  is  true 
in  the  action  and  music,  without  turning  the  realistic  side  of  it  into 

*  Adolf  Tschech,  whose  real  name  was  Taussig,  conductor  of  Czech  operas  at  this  exhibition,  died  late  in 
1903  at  Prague  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

t  Translated  into  English  by  Josephine  Upson  Cady. 
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the  realism  of  a  'Mala  Vita'*  or  'Santa  Lucia.'  In  this  truly  artistic 
moderation,  vSmetana  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  depict  common 
people  as  rude  and  unrefined,  and,  although  most  of  Smetana's  operas 
are  laid  in  villages,  as  is  also  'Pagliacci,'  he  did  not  turn  to  the  tragical, 
as  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  have  done." 

The  success  of  "The  Sold  Bride"  led  to  Smetana's  appointment  as 
conductor  of  the  opera.  (His  deafness  obliged  him  in  1874  to  give  up 
all  conducting.)  This  appointment  gave  him  great  honor,  small  wages 
(twelve  hundred  florins),  many  enviers  and  enemies. 

It  was  announced  in  the  summer  of  1903  that  "The  Sold  Bride" 
would  be  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  by  Mr.  Conried,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  season.  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Meltzer  Englished 
the  libretto,  and  there  was  a  report  that  Mme.  Camille  Seygard  would 
be  the  heroine.     This  version  of  the  opera  has  not  yet  been  performed. 

The  first  performance  of  "Die  verkaufte  Braut"  in  America  was  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  February  19,  1909:  Marie, 
Emmy  Destinn ;  Kathinka,  Marie  Mattfield ;  Hans,  Carl  Jorn ;  Krusch- 
ina,  Robert  Blass;  Kezal,  Adamo  Didur;  Mischa,  Adolf  Muehlmann; 
Wenzel,  Albert  Reiss;  Agnes,  Henrietta  Wakefield;  Springer,  Julius 
Bayer;  Esmeralda,  Isabelle  L'Huiller;  Muff,  Ludwig  Burgstaller. 
Gustav  Mahler  conducted. 

The  other  operas  of  Smetana  are  "Dalibor,"|  serious  opera  in  three 
acts,  book  by  Josef  Wenzig,  Prague,  May  16,  1868;  "Libusa,"  festival 
opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Wenzig,  Prague,  June  11,  1881;  "Dve 
Vdovy"  ("The  Two  Widows"),  founded  by  Emanuel  Zungel  on  a 
comedy  by  Mallefilles,  Prague,  March  27,  1874,  revised  in  1877;  "Hu- 
bicka"  ("The  Kiss"),  comic  opera,  book  by  Eliska  Krasnohorska, 
Prague,  November  7,  1876;  "Tajemstvi"  ("The  Secret"),  comic  opera, 
book  by  Eliska  Krasnohorska,  September  18,  1878;  "Certova  stena" 
("The  Devil's  Wall"),  comic  opera,  book  by  Eliska  Krasnohorska, 
Prague,  October  29,  1882.  The  opera  "Viola,"  founded  on  Shake- 
speare's "Twelfth  Night,"  begun  in  1876,  and  in  the  composer's  mind 
just  before  madness  came  upon  him,  was  not  finished.  Fifteen  pages 
of  the  manuscript  were  fully  scored,  and  fifty  pages  include  the  voice 
parts  with  an  accompaniment  of  string  quartet,  but  with  the  other 
orchestral  parts  unfilled.     The  title  "comic  opera,"  given  to  some  of 

*"Mala  Vita,"  opera  by  Umberto  Giordano  (Rome,  February  21,  1802,  revived  at  Milan  in  1897  as  "II 
Vito").  "A  Santa  Lucia,"  by  Pierantonio  Tasca  (Kroll's  Theatre,  Berlin,  November  16,  1892).  Gemma 
Bellincioni  as  the  leading  woman  made  a  profound  sensation  when  these  operas  were  performed  at  Vienna, — 
"Mala  Vita"  in  1892,  "A  Santa  Lucia"  in  1893. 

tThe  New  York  Tribune  of  October  11,  1909,  published  the  following  cable  despatch,  date  Berlin,  October 
10:  "Smetana's  opera  'Dalibor'  was  sung  for  the  first  time  in  Germany  to-night  at  the  royal  opera  house 
and  led  to  a  minor  anti-Czech  demonstration  from  the  cheaper  seats  where  the  minority  maintained  a  per- 
sistent hissing.  The  production  was  due  to  the  desire  of  Emmy  Destinn,  who  is  of  Czech  origin,  to  sing  her 
countryman's  music  on  the  Berlin  stage.  Protests  appeared  in  the  press  against  the  performance  on  account 
of  the  Czech  hostility  to  Germans  in  Bohemia  and  against  extending  the  hospitality  of  royal  theatres  to  Czech 
art.  The  opera  house,  however,  was  crowded  with  a  fashionable  audience,  which  enthusiastically  applauded 
Smetana's  work  and  Mme.  Destinn's  fine  singing  in  the  part  of  Milada." 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
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the  operas,  should  not  mislead  one:  the  librettos  include  serious,  even 
tragic,  situations;  thus  the  story  of  "The  Secret"  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Erckmann-Chatrian's  "Les  Rantzau,"  chosen  by  Mascagni  for  operatic 
use  (Florence,  November  10,  1892). 

Smetana's  operas  have  been  performed  at  Prague  in  cycle  form. 

The  reader  interested  in  Czech  music  and  musicians  is  referred  to 
"Smetana,"  an  excellent  biography  by  William  Ritter,  Paris,  1908; 
"Smetana,"  a  biography  by  Bromislav  Wellek  (Prague,  1895);  "Ein 
Vierteljahrhundert  Bomischer  Musik,"  by  Emanuel  Chvala  (Prague, 
1887) ;  "  Das  Bohmische  National  Theater  in  der  ersten  internationalen 
Musik-  und  Theater- AusStellung  zu  Wien  im  Jahre  1902,"  by  Fr. 
Ad.  Subert  (Prague,  1882);  "Zdenko  Fibich,"  by  C.  L.  Richter  (Prague, 
1900);  "Boheme,"  a  volume  in  the  series,  "Histoire  de  la  Musique," 
by  Albert  Soubies  (Paris,  1898);  articles  by  Friedrich  Hlavac  and  J.  J. 
Krai,  published  respectively  in  the  American  magazines,  Music  Review 
and  Music;  the  article,  "Friedrich  Smetana,"  in  "Famous  Composers," 
new  series,  vol.  i.  (Boston,  1900);  and  articles  in  the  Mercure  Musical 
(Paris)  of  February  and  March,  1907. 
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TO 


jfemt&ifamlin 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, . 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 

ilteim&llatttlmOk 
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NEW  YORK 
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Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  30 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms  .....  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Beethoven  .         .      Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  58 

I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Rondo:  Vivace. 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


SOLOIST 
HAROLD  BAUER 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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FREDERICK  HAHN,  Director 


EMINENT  FACULTY 


A  thorough  musical  education  in  all  branches 


HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

VIOLIN — Frederick  Hariri,  who  has  the  influence  of  Sevcik  and  Auer. 

PIANO — Gregory  Kannerstein,  Exponent  of  Safonoff. 

PIANO— Mahlon  Yardley. 

VOICE— Henry  Hotz— Madam  Brinker-D'Albites. 

CELLO — Philipp  Schmitz  (now  in  Europe). 

(Mr.  Carl  Kneisel  has  kindly  consented  to  fill  the  place  until  his  return.) 


Mr.  Hahn  begs  to  announce  the  installation  of  the 
wonderful  Ostrovsky  Method  for  Hand  Development  for 
Pianists,  Violinists,  and  Cellists,  which  is  endorsed  by  Auer, 
Elman,  Zimbalist,  Brodsky,  Sauret,  Drdla,  Shattuck, 
Helen   Ware,  and  hosts   of    others. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

1714  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73    ....    .  Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Tich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Bhrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — ■ 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 

•Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "JBrahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"  The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
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deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  incli- 
nation of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in-  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  mpre  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish!     It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
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which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony. is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Billow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second, 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
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fully."  And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


* 
*  * 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  '  entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked: 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  igos. 
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the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
1  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Concerto  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte;,  No.  4,  Op.  58. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  concerto  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part,  and  it  was 
surely  completed,  in  1806,  although  Schindler,  on  advice  from  Ries, 
named  1804  as  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  the  concerto  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  states  that  the  year  1805  saw  the  completion. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  4-4.  The  first  movement,  contrary 
to  the  tradition  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  begins  with  the  pianoforte 
alone.  The  pianoforte  announces  the  first  four  measures  of  the  first 
theme,  five  measures  if  an  introductory  chord  be  counted.  (These 
measures  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven  which  is  dated 
1803,  but  in  this  book  they  end  in  the  tonic,  and  not  in  the  dominant.) 
The  orchestra  then  enters  in  B  major,  but  soon  returns  to  G  major,  and 
develops  the  theme,  until  after  a  short  climax  with  a  modulation  a 
second  theme  appears,  which  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  This  theme 
of  four  measures  is  thrice  repeated,  with  modulations  from  A  minor 
to  E  minor,  from  C  major  to  B  minor,  from  G  major  to  F-sharp  minor. 


y 
IB 
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And  now  violins  bring  back  a  fragment  of  the  first  theme,  and  there  are 
developments  which  lead  to  the  entrance  of  a  third  theme  fortissimo 
and  in  G  major,  with  a  supplement  for  the  wood- wind  instruments. 
There  is  a  gentle  return  to  the  first  theme,  and  then  the  pianoforte 
begins  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  The  first  theme  is  only  hinted 
at  by  wood- wind  and  the  pianoforte.  There  is  free  figuration  in  the 
place  of  thematic  development,  until  suddenly  enters  a  new  theme,  a 
cantabile  and  expressive  melody  in  B-flat  major  for  the  pianoforte. 
After  more  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte  a  new  theme  of  a  melodious 
character  is  played  by  the  strings  and  embroidered  by  the  pianoforte. 
The  second  theme  then  appears  again  in  the  orchestra,  and  treatment 
of  the  third  and  fourth  themes  brings  the  close  of  the  first  section  in 
D  major. 

The  pianoforte  then  enters  in  like  manner  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
free  fantasia  is  based  almost  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  and  it  ends 
with  a  decisive  assertion  of  the  tonality  of  G  major. 

The  third  section  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  four 
measures  of  the  first  theme  by  the  pianoforte  alone,  but  the  announce- 
ment is  now  made  in  a  more  elaborate  for  n  and  in  fortissimo.  The 
theme  is  carried  through  almost  as  it  was  in  the  ritornello.  At  the  end 
it  is  taken  up  afresh  and  again  developed.  A  hold  of  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  dominant  introduces  the  cadenza,  which  in  the  original  score  is 
left  free  to  the  fancy  of  the  player.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  E  minor,  2-4.  This  movement  is  free  in 
form.  Beethoven  put  a  footnote  in  the  full  score  to  this  effect :  "  During 
the  whole  Andante  the  pianist  must  use  the  soft  pedal  (una  corda) 
unintermittently;  the  sign  'Ped.'  refers  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
ordinary  pedal."  This  footnote  is,  however,  contradicted  at  one  point 
in  the  score  by  the  marking  "tre  corde"  for  five  measures  near  the  end 
of  the  movement.     A  stern  and  powerful  recitative  for  strings  alternates 
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with  gentle  and  melodic  passages  for  the  pianoforte.  "The  strings 
of  the  orchestra  keep  repeating  a  forbidding  figure  of  strongly  marked 
rhythm  in  staccato  octaves;  this  figure  continues  at  intervals  in  stern, 
unchanging  forte  through  about  half  the  movement,  and  then  gradually 
dies  away.  In  the  intervals  of  this  harsh  theme  the  pianoforte  as  it 
were  improvises  little  scraps  of  the  tenderest,  sweetest  harmony  and 
melody,  rising  for  a  moment  into  the  wildest  frenzied  exultation  after 
its  enemy,  the  orchestra,  has  been  silenced  by  its  soft  pleading,  then 
falling  back  into  hushed  sadness  as  the  orchestra  comes  in  once  more 
with  a  whispered  recollection  of  its  once  so  cruel  phrase,  saying  as  plainly 
as  an  orchestra  can  say  it,  'The  rest  is  silence!'"  (Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp.) 
III.  Rondo:  Vivace,  2-4.  The  first  theme,  of  a  sunny  and  gay 
character,  is  announced  immediately  by  the  strings.  The  pianoforte 
follows  with  a  variation.  A  short  but  more  melodic  phrase  for  the 
strings  is  also  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  third  theme,  of  a  bolder 
character,  is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  The  fourth  theme  is  given 
to  the  pianoforte.  The  Rondo,  "of  a  reckless,  devil-may-care  spirit  in 
its  jollity,"  is  based  on  this  thematic  material.  At  the  end  the  tempo 
becomes  presto. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

THE   PRIMA   DONNA  AS  MUSICIAN. 

(From  the  London  Times,  May  17,  1913.) 
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application.     Not  so  the  history  of  one  of  its  children,  the  prima  donna. 

An  exhaustive  treatise  upon  her  natural  history  would  require  the  col- 
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laboration  of  the  psychologist,  the  physiologist,  the  ^financier,  the 
biographer,  and,  in  a  less  degree  and  in  the  minority  of  cases,  the  musi- 
cian. 

Violinists  prepare  for  their  careers  by  learning  their  technique  upon 
the  first  instrument  which  they  can  find,  often  a  miserably  inadequate 
one,  which  would  be  of  no  use  to  the  player  when  he  appears  before 
the  public.  Unless  he  is  exceptionally  endowed  with  this  world's 
goods  he  has  to  win  his  way  to  the  purchase  of  a  Stradivarius.  The 
prima  donna  is  born  with  a  Stradivarius  in  her  throat,  and  from  her 
birth  is  handicapped  by  a  possession  for  the  use  of  which  she  has  to 
qualify  herself  in  as  exceptional  a  degree  as  her  instrument,  from  its 
exceptional  quality,  demands.  She  has  not,  unhappily,  the  incentive 
to  win  a  first-class  instrument  by  dint  of  sheer  hard  work  and  develop- 
ment of  her  higher  artistic  sense.  If  she  is  endowed  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  responsibility  which  the  ownership  of  a  magnificent  voice  in- 
volves, she  will  start  her  studies  with  as  many  qualms  as  enthusiasms. 
How  many  embryo  prima  donnas  have  never  risen  above  mediocrity 
history  will  never  relate.  It  concerns  itself  with  public  success  and 
notoriety  and  leaves  private  failure  severely  alone.  Kach  generation 
is  conscious  of  some  such  falls  from  high  estate,  or  of  inability  to  reach 
any  commanding  position  at  all,  when  nature  seemed  to  have  provided 
all  the  means  of  securing  the  highest  prize.  The  next  generation 
knows  nothing  of  these  obscure  little  tragedies.  The  caUse  of  most  of 
them  is  in  a  nutshell :  too  much  reliance  on  nature's  gift  and  too  little 
effort  to  qualify  for  its  best  use. 

There  are  not  a  few  instances  of  singers  who  have  developed  by  sheer 
force  of  will  and  assiduous  study  a  voice  which  was  at  first  untrac table 
and  even  disappointing  into  an  organ  which  brought  world-wide  fame 
to  its  possessor.  The  most  famous  case  is  that  of  Jenny  Tind,  of  whom 
Garcia  said  in  1841  "she  herself  mainly  contributed  to  the  development 
of  her  naturally  harsh  and  unbending  voice,  by  ever  holding  before 
herself  the  ideal  which  she  had  formed  from  a  very  early  age."  Read- 
ers of  Grove's  Dictionary  will  find  close  by  this  sentence  the  proof  of 
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the  ultimate  realization  of  her  ideal  in  the  amazing  cadenza  which 
she  sang  in  "Ah!  non  grunge."  The  present  writer  can  testify  to  the 
transformation  of  the  "harsh  and  unbending"  blemishes  into  the 
liquid  and  heart-moving  qualities  which  sent  all  Europe  mad.  In 
another  great  singer  of  the  same  period  we  find  a  striking  instance  of 
the  results  of  hard  work  in  a  different  direction.  Grisi  had  a  voice 
which  gave  no  master  any  trouble  to  place  or  to  produce,  but  so  de- 
ficient was  she  in  musical  aptitude  that  practically  every  note  of  a 
part  had  to  be  hammered  into  her  brain.  Once  there  it  remained, 
with  a  certainty  which  never  revealed  to  the  audience  the  almost 
appalling  labor  with  which  the  singer  had  attained  her  end.  Next  to 
Jenny  Lind  the  greatest  example  of  hard  work  was  Therese  Tietjens. 
Endowed  with  a  magnificently  resonant  organ,  she  suffered  all  her  life 
from  a  physical  lack  of  flexibility,  yet  so  far  overcame  her  difficulties 
as  to  sing  Semiramide,  if  not  with  the  natural  ease  of  a  born  fioritura 
singer,  with  an  authority  and  musicianship  which  would  have  delighted 
the  composer.  Her  thoroughness  in  technical  study  never  left  her. 
An  excellent  amateur,  who  lived  opposite  the  house  which  she  occupied 
in  her  last  years,  relates  that  he  heard  her  practising  her  scales  every 
single  morning  before  breakfast.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  these 
three  famous  names,  perhaps  with  one  exception  the  most  brilliant 
instances  of  nineteenth  century  divas,  all  were  sufferers  from  serious 
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defects,  over  which  they  triumphed  from  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
themselves  and  to  their  public.  That  one  exception  is  Adelina  Patti: 
a  singer,  "by  the  grace  of  God,"  whose  natural  aptitude  never  failed 
her,  and  who  had  no  stiles  to  climb  over  on  her  road  to  success.  Not 
far  from  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  was  another  fioritura  soprano, 
lima  di  Murska,  who  showed  an  artistic  sense  far  beyond  the  majority 
of  her  type,  and  tackled  with  complete  success  such  opposite  roles  as 
the  Queen  of  Night  in  "Die  Zauberflote  "  and  Senta  in  "The  Flying 
Dutchman." 

But  another  state  of  things  arose  for  the  prima  donna  when  the  man 
of  Bayreuth  came  upon  the  scene.  Hitherto,  if  "no  man  was  a  hero 
to  his  valet,"  no  composer  was  a  hero  to  his  prima  donna.  Many  a 
great  man  had  writhed  under  the  exactions  of  his  leading  lady.  Handel 
had  to  threaten  his  soprano  by  holding  her  out  of  an  open  window; 
Mozart  had  to  ensure  a  stage  shriek  by  a  timely  and  severe  pinch. 
Rossini  had  to  endure  the  interpolation  of  roulades  and  vocal  athletics 
which  nearly  prevented  his  recognition  of  his  own  melodies.  Meyer- 
beer had  to  plaster  cadenzas  (willingly  enough,  perhaps,  if  they  gained 
him  a  round  of  applause  from  Pere  David  and  his  claque)  over  his 
best  work.  The  tyranny  of  the  singer  was  complete,  and  apparently 
as  unassailable  as  the  custom  of  placing  the  ballet  in  the  second  act  of 
a  grand  opera  at  the  Academic  But  the  throne  began  to  shake.  Weber 
gave  it  the  first  buffet.  Wagner  turned  an  absolute  monarchy  into  a 
limited  one.  Under  the  new  conditions  the  responsibilities  of  the  prima 
donna  have  enormously  increased.  In  a  word,  she  has  had  to  become, 
as  Jenny  Lind  was,  a  first-rate  musician  as  well  as  a  purveyor  of  fire- 
works. In  most  European  countries  the  old  stock-in-trade  of  the 
prima  donna  is  used  up.  It  lingers  only  in  England  and  America,  and 
less  in  America  than  in  England.     The  composer  is  getting  the  upper 
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hand,  and  the  positions  are  becoming  rapidly  reversed.  The  public 
is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the  end  is  more  important  than  the  means. 
It  is  full  time  that  it  should,  in  the  interests  both  of  composer  and  of 
singer.  For  that  reform  the  world  has  to  thank,  not  the  personality, 
but  the  genius  of  Richard  Wagner.  For  the  driving  of  it  home  it  has 
to  show  equal  gratitude  to  a  composer  who  had  even  a  harder  task  from 
the  nature  of  his  surroundings  and  the  riveted  traditions  of  his  country, 
Giuseppe  Verdi. 

Briinnhilde  and  Desdemona  set  up  a  new  standard  which  had  to  be 
qualified  for,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  the  public  wished  to  see  them. 
The  days  of  the  singer  who  could  only  rise  to  the  requirements  of  Lucia 
and  Violetta  were  numbered.  Happily,  if  there  have  been  foolish 
virgins  who  would  not  wake  to  this  call,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
wise  ones  who  have  kept  open  their  eyes  and  wits.  Materna,  fitting 
successor  of  Tietjens,  led  the  way,  rising  at  a  bound  from  the  cafe 
chantant  to  the  Vienna  Opera  House  and  Bayreuth  itself.  Lili  Leh- 
mann,  Marianne  Brandt,  Ternina,  and  a  host  of  other  lesser  lights  in 
Germany;  Krauss,  Delna,  Breval  in  Prance;  and  in  our  own  Empire 
Albani  the  Canadian,  and  Melba  the  Australian ;  the  last  still,  happily, 
with  us  in  active  work  after  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Her  return  to  the 
Opera  House  next  Thursday  celebrates,  in  fact,  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  her  first  appearance  at  Co  vent  Garden.  All  these  have 
accepted,  no  doubt  with  some  searchings  of  heart,  the  new  and  more 
democratic  regime.  Many  of  them  have  qualified  for  the  title  of  musi- 
cianly  artist  as  well  as  for  that  of  prima  donna.  The  possessor  of  the 
Stradivarius  is  learning  to  play  music,  and  not  only  show-pieces,  on 
her  instrument. 

But  this  new  state  of  things  has  brought  in  its  train  another  responsi- 
bility, no  less  weighty  in  its  ideals  than  those  to  which  Jenny  Lind  was 
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devoted.  The  possessor  of  a  great  style,  a  great  voice,  and  a  great 
popularity  holds  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  a  unique  power  of  bringing 
the  best  music  into  the  life  of  the  enormous  public  which  she  commands. 
In  this  respect  the  record  of  many  great  singers  has  been  truly  lament- 
able. Many  have  been  content  with  a  repertoire  of  banalities  which 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Most  have  thought  first 
of  their  own  success,  and  only  sporadically  of  the  worth  of  the  music 
they  sing.  How  many  of  the  800  songs  of  Schubert  have  they  explored 
or  popularized?  How  many  of  them  have  brought  the  beauties  of 
Schumann's  " P rauenliebe "  home,  as  their  voices  best  could?  How 
many  vocal  Joachims  have  devoted  their  fives  to  making  men  and  women 
love  Bach  and  Beethoven,  instead  of  earning  a  cheap  applause  with  the 
feux  d' artifice  of  Wieniawski  and  Vieuxtemps?  Such  a  power  for  good 
is  ready  to  their  hand;  will  they  use  it,  as  Jenny  Lind  did,  and  by  so 
doing  made  herself  a  name  almost  as  world-wide  and  as  great  as  those 
of  the  composers  whom  she  so  venerated,  for  whom  she  lifted  up  her 
voice,  and  to  whose  service  she  subordinated  her  own  genius?  For 
such  unselfish  work  the  reward,  says  history,  is  great.  That  her  ex- 
ample may  be  followed  in  increasing  numbers  by  the  coming  generations 
of  prima  donnas  is  the  hope  and  demand  of  every  lover  of  music. 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  ...    .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
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January  i,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  nusic  as  "characteristic  and  written 
with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  anywhere  to 
Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  espe- 
cially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 
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All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  30,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood- wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;    "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
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the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State" :  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave  should  go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


* 


Yet  some  may  be  interested  in  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch : 
"The  overture  begins  with  an  outcry — a  cry  for  help — uttered  by  an 
entire  nation.  Then  follow  heavy,  determined  chords,  which  seem 
to  press  down  the  very  life  of  the  people,  who  seem  helplessly  (the 
last  two  chords  are  piano)  to  yield  to  their  fate.  Only  the  all-pervad- 
ing woe  remains  impressively  sounded  forth,  first  by  the  oboe,  and 
then  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  violins.  From  every  side  the  wail 
is  repeated  (the  interval  of  the  diminished  seventh,  B-A-flat,  bring- 
ing before  us,  as  in  a  picture,  the  hands  of  the  nation  uplifted  in  prayer 
to  Heaven)  until  it  is  lost  in  the  unison  of  the  first  outcry,  fortissimo. 
.  .  .  Only  one  ray  of  hope  remains, — Kgmont.  But  even  his  light- 
hearted  nature  seems  imbued  with  anxiety  for  his  oppressed  country. 
His  motive  is  as  if  bound  in  chains  by  the  simultaneous  repetition  of 
sombre  chords.      In  deep  melancholy  the  violins  repeat  the  motive, 
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seeming  to  languish  more  and  more.  But  with  sudden  impulse  it  re- 
vives; Egmont  shakes  off  the  gloom  which  surrounds  him;  his  pulse 
beats  quickly  and  gladly.  On  every  side  his  fellow-citizens  cry  to 
him  for  aid.  They  flock  together,  and  in  excited  bands  surround  him, 
their  only  champion  and  deliverer.  As  if  to  arouse  Egmont  still  more 
to  action,  the  sombre  chords  of  the  introduction  are  heard  suddenly, 
but  now  in  agitated  measures,  shorter,  more  com  nanding,  and  more 
incisive.  Egmont  heeds  not  these  warnings..  His  short,  lightly-given 
answers  indicate  that  the  decisive  moment  has  not  yet  arrived  for  him. 
Three  times  the  stringed  instruments  thunder  forth  the  word  of  com- 
mand. Then,  as  if  Egmont  with  a  prophetic  eye  saw  the  future  before 
him,  he  seems  to  press  forward  with  a  mighty  rush  to  meet  the  oppres- 
sors. The  hosts  of  followers,  faithful  to  his  call,  rally  to  a  spirited 
attack;  and  in  fierce  contest  the  victory  seems  to  be  won. 


Goethe,  talking  with  Eckermann  in  January,  1825,  said:  "I  wrote 
'Egmont'  in  1775,  that  is  fifty  years  ago."  (The  drama  was  not 
completed  in  its  definite  form  until  1787.)  "I  kept  close  to  history 
and  strove  after  truth  as  far  as  possible.  When  ten  years  later  I  was 
in  Rome,  I  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  revolutionary  scenes  in 
the  Netherlands  as  portrayed  were  literally  repeated.  I  therefore  saw 
that  the  world  is  ever  the  same,  and  that  my  description  must  have 
a  certain  life." 

Yet  in  1827  Goethe  said  that  Manzoni  had  too  great  a  respect  for 
history;  that  no  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters  he  depicted; 
if  he  had  known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work  in  utilizing  them. 
"Had  I  been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history  informs  us,  the  father 
of  a  dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would  have  seemed  too  absurd; 
and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  another  Egmont,  one  that  would 
harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in  which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical 
purposes;  and  he,  as  Klarchen  says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what 
then  are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to  repeat  the  account  of  a  historian!" 
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On  another  occasion  Goethe  remarked  that  he  had  done  well  in 
ridding  himself  of  Shakespeare's  influence  when  he  wrote  "Gotz  von 
Berlichingen "  and  "Egmont";  Shakespeare  for  whom  the  stage, 
indeed,  the  whole  visible  world,  was  too  cramped  and  confining,  was 
too  rich  and  powerful  a  nature  for  any  one  producing  prose  or  poetry. 
"How  many  excellent  Germans  have  not  come  to  grief  through  him 
and  Calderon!" 

He  was  not  vexed  because  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  borrowed  a  scene 
from  "Egmont."  "He  had  a  right  to  it,  and  because  it  was  done 
intelligently,  he  is  therefore  to  be  praised."  But  he  censured  Schiller 
for  wishing  to  introduce  in  his  stage  version  of  "Egmont"  the  figure 
of  Alba,  masked  and  cloaked,  in  the  background  of  the  prison  scene, 
gloating  over  the  effect  that  the  sentence  to  death  would  have  on 
Egmont.  Goethe  protested,  and  Alba  was  not  seen.  Goethe  agreed 
to  the  opinion  of  Eckermann,  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  Schiller  in  pre- 
paring "Egmont"  for  the  stage  to  leave  out  the  Princess  Regent;  the 
play  thereby  lost  in  political  interest,  and,  Klarchen  being  then  the 
only  female  character  with  many  men,  there  was  a  lack  of  proportion, 
and  the  heroine  seemed  weak  and  flattened.  When  Eckermann  re- 
minded Goethe  of  "Egmont"  as  a  document,  for  the  freedom  of  a 
people,  Goethe  answered  that  as  a  friend  of  the  people,  a  believer  in 
liberty,  he  had  often  been  sadly  misunderstood,  while  Schiller,  "who 
between  us  was  much  more  of  an  aristocrat  than  I,"  had  the  astonish- 
ing good  fortune  to  pass  for  a  man  of  most  liberal  views. 


* 


On  June  6,  1810,  Beethoven  wrote  from  Vienna  to  the  publishers 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  in  Leipsic:  "I  now  give  you  in  addition  the  music 
to  Goethe's  'Egmont,'  which  consists  of   10  numbers:  overture,  entr'- 
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actes,  etc.,  and  I  want  for  it  the  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  gulden  in  silver 
money,  or  convention  scale,  same  standard  as  with  the  oratorio,  etc., 
the  250  fl. : — I  cannot  accept  anything  else  without  being  a  loser,  I 
have  kept  back  on  your  account,  although  you  do  not  deserve  it  from 
me,  for  your  conduct  is  often  so  unexpected  that  one  must  have  as 
good  an  opinion  of  you  as  I  have,  to  continue  to  transact  business  with 
you — I  myself  would  like  in  a  certain  -way  to  continue  business  rela- 
tionship with  you — but  I  cannot  afford  to  lose."* 

From  Baden  he  wrote  in  August,  18 10,  to  the  publishers  that  a  con- 
certo was  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Archduke  Rudolph:  "'Egmont'  also 
to  him;  as  soon  as  you  have  received  the  score  you  will  at  once  see  what 
use  to  make  of  it  and  how  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  it — 
I  wrote  it  simply  out  of  love  for  the  poet,  and  in  order  to  show  this, 
I  took  nothing  for  it  from  the  theatre  managers,  which  you  even  ac- 
cepted; and  as  a  reward,  as  always  .  .  .  they  treated  my  music  very 
carelessly.  There  is  nothing  smaller  than  our  great  folk,  but  I  make 
an  exception  of  the  Archdukes.  ...  In  'Egmont'  indicate  everywhere 
in  the  violin  part  where  other  instruments  come  in,  as  for  example 
in  the  funeral  music  after  Clara's  death  where  the  kettledrum  comes  in, 
etc.  This  is  necessary  in  a  century  in  which  we  have  no  longer  any 
conservatories,  hence  no  more  directors;  there  is  no  training  what- 
ever, but  everything  is  left  to  chance.  We  have,  however,  money  for 
a  caslrato,  whereby  art  wins  nothing,  but  it  tickles  the  taste  of  our 
blase  folk,  our  so-called  nobility." 

A  little  later  he' wrote  to  the  same  publishers:  "If  Sieges  Simphonie 
is  not  written  over  the  last  number  in  'Egmont,'  see  that  it  is  put 
there.  Hurry  on  with  it,  and  please  let  me  know  when  you  have 
quite  done  with  the  original  score,  because  I  will  then  ask  you  to  send 
it  from  I^eipsic  to  Goethe  to  whom  I  have  already  written  about  its 
coming.  I  hope  you  will  have  no  objection  to  this,  since  you  are 
probably  as  great  an  admirer  of  him  as  I  myself  am.  I  would  have 
sent  him  a  copy  from  here  (Vienna),  but  as  I  have  no  trained  copyist 

*  The  translations  of  Beethoven's  letters  in  this  article  are  by  J.  S.  Shedlock. 
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on  whom  I  can  quite  rely,  and  only  the  torture  of  looking  over  the 
copy  is  certain,  I  thought  it  the  better  course,  and  a  saving  of  time 
for  me." 

Again,  on  January  28,  181 2,  Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel:  "I  also  beg  you,  although  I  ought  properly  to  inflict  it  on  you 
as  a  punishment  for  the  many  faulty  editions,  false  titles,  negligences, 
etc.,  and  other  human  weaknesses,  to  attend  to  this  matter.  .  .  .  And 
then  send  the  letter  to  Goethe  together  with  the  'Egmont'  score,  but 
not  in  your  usual  style,  with  perhaps  here  and  there  a  number  missing, 
etc.;  not  so,  but  everything  in  perfect  order.  I  have  given  my  word, 
and  hold  to  it  all  the  more  if  I  can  compel  another  person  such  as  you 
to  the  carrying  out  of  it — ha,  ha,  ha.  It  is  your  fault  that  I  can  use 
this  language  to  a  sinner  like  you,  who,  if  I  wished,  would  have  to 
wander  about  in  penitential  garment  made  of  hair  for  all  the  wicked 
things  that  he  has  done  to  my  works."  The  letter  to  Goethe  (18 12) 
mentioned  above,  to  be  sent  with  the  score,  has  not  yet  been  found. 
It  seems  that  the  score  had  not  been  sent  as  promised  in  the  letter 
to  Goethe  written  in  181 1. 

In  the  spring  of  18 14  Beethoven  wrote  to  Friedrich  Treitschke:  "If 
an  opportunity  occur,  you  might  give  '  Egmont '  at  the  Wieden  Theatre. 
The  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  which  is  only  indicated  in  the  play,  not 
made  evident,  at  the  opening  of  that  big  barn,  the  Wieden  Theatre,  can 
be  made  useful,  also  many  other  things  as  a  spectacle  for  the  public. 
The  music,  too,  would  not  be  quite  lost  for  that  purpose;  I  would 
indeed,  if  new  stuff  were  required,  write  it."  Treitschke  (1776-1842) 
was  a  dramatic  writer,  regisseur  and  entomologist;  a  great  friend  and 
admirer  of  Beethoven,  who  wished  him  to  furnish  a  libretto  for  a  new 
opera  after  "Fidelio." 


* 
*  * 


What  Beethoven  thought  of  Goethe  is  well  known.  In  1809  he 
wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel:  "Goethe  and  Schiller  are  my  favorite 
poets,  as  also  Ossian  and  Homer,  the  latter  of  whom,  unfortunately, 
I  can  read  only  in  translation."  In  181 1  he  wrote  to  Bettina  von 
Brentano:    "When  you  write  to  Goethe  about  me,  select  all  words 
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which  will  express  to  him  my  inmost  reverence  and  admiration.  I  am 
just  on  the  point  of  writing  to  him  about  'Egmont,'  to  which  I  have 
written  the  music,  and  indeed  purely  out  of  love  for  his  poems  which 
cause  me  happiness.  Who  can  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  a  great 
poet,  the  richest  jewel  of  a  nation?  And  now,  no  more,  dear  good  B. 
I  came  back  from  a  bacchanalian  festival  only  at  four  o'clock  this 
morning,  at  which,  indeed,  I  was  forced  to  laugh  a  great  deal,  with 
the  result  that  I  have  to  weep  almost  as  much  to-day.  Noisy  joy  often 
drives  me  powerfully  back  into  myself."  This  letter  was  dated  Feb- 
ruary 10.     On  April  12  (1811)  he  wrote  to  Goethe: — 

"Your  Excellence: 

"The  pressing  opportunity  of  a  friend  of  mine,  one  of  your  great 
admirers  (as  I  also  am),  who  is  leaving  here"  (Vienna)  "in  a  great 
hurry,  gives  me  only  a  moment  to  offer  my  thanks  for  the  long  time 
I  have  known  you  (for  I  know  you  from  the  days  of  my  childhood) — 
that  is  very  little  for  so  much.  Bettine  Brentano  has  assured  me  that 
you  would  receive  me  in  a  kindly,  yes,  indeed,  friendly  spirit.  But 
how  could  I  think  of  such  a  reception,  seeing  that  I  am  only  in  a  posi- 
tion to  approach  you  with  the  deepest  reverence,  with  an  inexpressibly 
deep  feeling  for  your  noble  creations.  You  will  shortly  receive  from 
Leipsic  through  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  the  music  to  'Egmont,'  this 
glorious  'Egmont,'  with  which  I,  with  the  same  warmth  with  which 
I  read  it,  was  again  through  you  impressed  by  it,  and  set  it  to  music. 
I  should  much  like  to  know  your  opinion  of  it;  even  blame  will  be 
profitable  for  me  and  for  my  art,  and  will  be  as  willingly  received  as 
the  greatest  praise. 

Your  Excellency's  great  admirer, 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

Goethe  answered  this  letter  at  Carlsbad  on  June  25,  181 1 : — 
"Your  friendly  letter,  highly  esteemed  sir,  I  received  to  my  great 
pleasure  through  Herr  von  Oliva.  I  am  most  thankful  to  you  for  the 
opinions  expressed  therein,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  can  honestly  recipro- 
cate them,  for  I  have  never  heard  one  of  your  great  works  performed 
by  skilful  artists  and  amateurs  without  wishing  that  I  could  for  once 
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admire  you  at  the  pianoforte,  and  take  delight  in  your  extraordinary 
talent.  The  good  Bettina  Brentano  really  deserves  the  sympathy  you 
have  shown  her.  She  speaks  of  you  with  rapture  and  the  liveliest 
affection,  and  counts  the  hours  she  spent  with  you  as  the  happiest  of  her 
life.  The  '  Egmont '  music  I  shall  probably  find  when  I  return  home, 
and  I  thank  you  in  advance — for  I  have  already  heard  it  spoken  of  in 
high  terms  by  several  persons,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  give  it  this 
winter  at  our  theatre,  accompanied  by  the  music  in  question;  by  this 
means  I  hope  to  prepare  great  enjoyment  both  for  myself  and  for  your 
numerous  admirers  in  our  parts.  What,  however,  I  most  wish,  is  to 
have  properly  understood  Herr  Oliva,  who  held  out  the  hope  that  in 
the  course  of  a  journey  you  propose  to  take  that  you  might  visit  Weimar. 
May  it  take  place  when  the  court  and  the  whole  music-loving  public  is 
here.  You  would  certainly  meet  with  a  reception  in  keeping  with  your 
merits  and  sentiments.  But  no  one  would  take  greater  interest  in  it 
than  I  myself.  I  wish  you  farewell,  beg  you  to  keep  me  in  kind  remem- 
brance, and  offer  you  hearty  thanks  for  the  pleasure  which  through  you 
I  have  often  received." 

As  we  have  seen,  Goethe  had  much  to  say  about  his  "Egmont"  to 
Eckermann,  but  in  the  record  of  the  conversations  there  is  no  allusion 
to  Beethoven's  music  for  the  play. 

In  1822,  Beethoven,  remembering  his  talk  with  Goethe  at  Teplitz, 
where  he  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  18 12,  said  to  Rochlitz:  "I  would 
have  gone  to  death,  yes,  ten  times  to  death,  for  Goethe.  Then,  when 
I  was  in  the  height  of  my  enthusiasm,  I  thought  out  my  '  Egmont ' 
music.  Goethe — he  lives  and  wants  us  all  to  live  with  him.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  he  can  be  composed.  Nobody  is  so  easily  composed 
as  he.  But  I  do  not  like  to  compose  songs."  But  the  "Egmont" 
music  had  been  composed  and  performed  before  the  composer  ever 
met  the  poet.  Schindler  said  that  Beethoven's  recollection  of  past 
events  was  always  vague. 

The  story  of  Beethoven's  haughtiness  and  Goethe's  obsequiousness 
in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  court  has  often  been  related,  but  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter  in  which  Beethoven  told  the  adventure  to 
Bettina    has    been    disputed.     (See    Thayer's    "Beethoven's    Leben," 
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vol.  iii.  pp.  210-212.)  And  did  Beethoven  and  Goethe  meet  again  at 
Carlsbad  ? 

Bettina  wrote  Piickler-Muskau  an  account  of  Goethe  and  Beethoven 
together  at  Teplitz,  and  spoke  of  the  composer  playing  to  the  poet  and 
deeply  moving  him.  Albert  Schaefer  states  calmly  that  Beethoven 
played  the  "Egmont"  music  to  Goethe  at  Vienna,  and  that  the  latter 
did  not  value  it,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  its  worth,— a  statement  for 
which  we  find  no  authority.  But  this  is  certain,  that  in  1812  Beethoven 
said  to  Hartel:  "Goethe  is  too  fond  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  court; 
fonder  than  becomes  a  poet.  There  is  little  room  for  sport  over  the 
absurdities  of  the  virtuosi,  when  poets,  who  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  foremost  teachers  of  the  nation,  can  forget  everything  else  in  the 
enjoyment  of  court  glitter."  And  it  is  also  certain  that  Goethe  cared 
little  for  Beethoven's  music,  that  he  did  not  mention  his  name  in  his 
memoirs;  but  in  a  letter  to  Zelter  he  wrote  in  18 12:  "I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Beethoven  at  Teplitz.  His  talent  astonished  me  pro- 
digiously, but  he  is,  unfortunately,  a  wholly  untamed  person.  It  is 
true  that  he  is  not  utterly  wrong  when  he  finds  the  world  detestable, 
but  this  will  not  make  it  more  enjoyable  for  himself  or  for  others.  Yet 
he  is  to  be  excused  and  much  pitied,  for  he  has  lost  his  hearing,  which 
perhaps  is  of  less  injury  to  his  art  than  to  his  social  relations.  Already 
laconic  by  nature,  he  will  be  doubly  so  by  reason  of  this  infirmity." 

When  Mendelssohn  visited  Weimar  in  1830,  he  endeavored  to  make 
Goethe  appreciate  Beethoven's  music.  Mendelssohn  played  to  him 
music  by  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Weber.  The  poet  enjoyed  espe- 
cially an  overture  by  Bach.  "How  pompous  and  stately  it  is!"  ex- 
claimed Goethe:  "I  imagine  a  procession  of  noble  persons  in  festal 
dress,  going  down  the  steps  of  a  grand  staircase!"  But  Mendelssohn 
recognized  Goethe's  antipathy  toward  Beethoven's  music.  He  played 
to  him  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor,  which  made  a 
singular  impression  on  Goethe,  who  began  by  saying:  "This  music 
produces  only  astonishment;  it  does  not  move  one  at  all;  it  is  gran- 
diose." He  muttered  some  words,  and  after  a  long  silence  he  said:  "  It 
is  very  great  and  indeed  astonishing;  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  the 
house  is  about  to  crumble  into  pieces;  but  what  would  happen  if  all 
men  together  should  set  themselves  to  playing  it?" 
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Goethe,  who  likened  music  to  architecture,  drew  a  singular  parallel 
between  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Hummel.  "Napoleon  treats  the 
world  as  Hummel  his  pianoforte.  In  each  instance  the  manner  of 
treatment  seems  impossible;  we  understand  the  one  as  little  as  the 
other,  and  yet  no  one  can  deny  the  effects.  The  grandeur  of  Napoleon 
consists  in  being  the  same  at  any  hour.  .  .  .  He  was  always  in  his  element, 
always  equal  to  the  emergency,  just  as  Hummel  is  never  embarrassed, 
whether  he  has  to  play  an  adagio  or  an  allegro.  This  facility  is  found 
wherever  real  talent  exists,  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  in  those  of  war,  at 
the  pianoforte  as  behind  a  battery." 

.  When  Goethe  talked  about  an  opera,  he  discussed  the  poem,  the 
dramatic  features,  rather  than  the  music,  whether  it  were  by  Mozart, 
Cherubini,  Rossini,  or  Weber.  Eckermann  records  curious  conversa- 
tions. Thus  in  1823  Goethe  spoke  of  a  sequel  written  by  him  to  the 
libretto  of  "The  Magic  Flute,"  but  he  could  not  think  of  a  composer 
who  would  set  the  appropriate  music  to  it.  While  he  recognized  the 
absurdities  of  the  libretto  which  Mozart  used,  he  insisted  that  Schi- 
kaneder  understood  perfectly  the  art  of  arranging  effective  contrasts 
and  producing  striking  theatrical  effects.  In  1831  there  was  talk  of 
Auber's  "La  Muette  de  Portici."  Eckermann  said:  "The  true  causes 
of  the  revolution  are  not  explained,  and  this  is  a  reason  of  the  opera's 
success,  for  each  one  supposes  that  these  causes  are  the  same  as  in  his 
town  or  country."  Goethe  answered:  "The  whole  opera  is  at  bottom 
a  satire  on  the  people ;  to  turn  the  amours  of  a  fishing  girl  into  a  public 
affair  and  to  call  a  prince  a  tyrant  because  he  marries  a  princess, — there 
can  be  no  more  ridiculous  absurdity."  In  1828  the  subject  was  Ros- 
sini's "Moses."  Goethe  said:  "I  do  not  understand  how  you  can 
separate  and  enjoy  separately  the  subject  and  the  music.  You  pre- 
tend that  the  subject  here  is  worthless,  but  you  are  consoled  for  it  by  a 
feast  of  excellent  music.  I  wonder  that  your  nature  is  thus  organized, 
that  your  ear  can  listen  to  charming  sounds,  while  your  sight,  the  most 
perfect  of  the  senses,  is  tormented  by  absurd  objects.  You  will  not 
deny  that  your  '  Moses '  is  in  effect  very  absurd.  The  curtain  is  raised 
and  people  are  praying.  This  is  all  wrong.  The  Bible  says  that  when 
you  wish  to  pray  you  should  go  into  your  chamber  and  close  the  door. 
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are  extremely  useful  these  times  when  almost  everybody  is 
thinking  of  economy      Look  thru  your  closets  and  ward- 
robes and  see  what  will  make  over  after  cleaning  or  dyeing 
or  do  to  wear  as  it  is  after  either  process 
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Therefore  there  should  be  no  praying  in  the  theatre.  As  for  me,  I 
should  have  arranged  a  wholly  different '  Moses.'  At  first  I  should  have 
shown  the  children  of  Israel  bowed  down  by  countless  odious  burdens 
and  suffering  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Egyptian  rulers.  Then  you 
would  have  appreciated  more  easily  what  Moses  deserved  from  his  race, 
which  he  had  delivered  from  a  shameful  oppression."  Then  Goethe 
went  on  to  reconstruct  the  whole  opera.  He  introduced,  for  instance, 
a  dance  of  the  Egyptians  after  the  plague  of  darkness  was  dispelled. 
He  said  some  days  later  with  reference  to  "Moses":  "I  cannot  really 
enjoy  an  opera  unless  the  libretto  is  as  perfect  as  the  music,  unless  the 
two  march  together.  If  you  ask  me  what  opera,  then,  I  find  excellent, 
I  name  'Les  Deux  Journees,'  for  the  libretto  is  so  good  that  it  might  be 
given  as  a  play  which  could  be  seen  with  pleasure.  Composers  do  not 
understand  the  importance  of  a  good  book;  or,  it  is  better  to  say  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  poets  who  are  capable  of  writing  good  librettos.  If 
the  book  of  '  Der  Freischiitz '  were  not  so  good  as  it  is,  the  music  would 
have  much  trouble  in  giving  to  the  opera  the  popularity  it  enjoys." 
Yet  to  some,  as  Saint-Saens,  the  libretto  of  "Der  Freischiitz"  seems 
childish,  and  Adolphe  Jullien  well  says,  with  reference  to  Cherubini's 
"Les  Deux  Journees,"  not  only  would  the  libretto  without  the  music 
be  insupportable,  but,  if  Cherubini's  music  is  not  appreciated  as  it 
should  be,  the  fault  is  with  the  puerile  drama  of  the  good  man  Bouilly.* 
Nor  did  Goethe  appreciate  the  dramatic  talent  of  Weber;  he  echoed 
the  opinion  of  his  friend  Zelter,  who  had  written  to  him  that  Weber 
had  succeeded  only  in  creating  a  gigantic  nullity  on  a  poem  that  was 
even  still  more  null.  Goethe  said  that  Weber  should  not  have  composed 
the  music  of  "Euryanthe";  he  should  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
subject  was  an  unfortunate  one,  which  could  not  inspire  a  composer. 
"A  poet  who  sets  out  to  write  for  the  theatre  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  stage  requirements,  so  that  he  can  appreciate  the  resources  at  his 
disposal  and  know  what  he  should  admit  or  reject.     So,  too,  a  composer 


*  See  Jullien 's  interesting 
inspirees"  (Paris,  il 
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should  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  poetry.  Let  him  learn  to  distinguish 
the  good  from  the  bad,  he  will  not  waste  the  resources  of  his  art  on 
faulty  poems." 

Eckermann  wished  music  for  "Faust."  It  was  in  1829  that  Goethe 
assured  him  there  was  no  composer  then  who  could  write  this  music. 
The  period  was  not  in  sympathy.  "This  music,"  said  Goethe,  "should 
have  the  character  of  that  of  'Don  Giovanni.'  Mozart  could  have 
written  it;  perhaps  Meyerbeer  could,  but  he  would  not  undertake  such 
a  work,  he  is  too  much  busied  with  the  opera  houses  of  Italy."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Beethoven  wished  to  write  an  opera,  "Faust."  Meyer- 
beer thought  more  than  once  of  such  an  opera,  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
appear  at  first  as  a  rival  of  Spohr  and  later  of  Gounod.  Mendelssohn 
dreamed  of  a  "Faust,"  although  he  was,  of  all  composers,  unfitted  by 
nature  for  success  in  the  opera  house.  Rossini  for  a  long  time  thought 
of  a  "Faust"  with  a  libretto  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Elder,  and  Fetis 
tells  a  story  of  Rossini  showing  him  one  day  a  thick  score  and  saying: 
"This  is  a  'Faust'  which  I  have  written."  Was  this  one  of  Rossini's 
innumerable  jokes  ?  There  is  no  mention  of  such  a  score  in  the  list  of 
his  posthumous  works.  Boieldieu  was  another  composer  who  was 
tempted  to  write  a  "Faust."  Antony  Beraud,  who  was  writing  a 
drama,  "Faust,"  for  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  wished  to  transform  it 
into  an  opera-comique  with  a  female  Mephistopheles,  and  wished  Boiel- 
dieu to  write  the  music.  The  composer  refused  on  the  ground  that 
Scribe  was  about  to  write  a  libretto  on  the  same  subject  for  Meyerbeer.  * 

There  was  much  music  at  Goethe's  house  in  Weimar.  The  piano  was 
played  by  the  Councillor  Schmidt  or  by  Hummel,  who  was  then  chapel- 
master  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  but  Goethe  preferred  to  Hummel 
a  young  Polish  pianist,  with  whom,  in  spite  of  his  seventy-four  years, 
he  had  fallen  in  lo\e  at  Marienbad,  Mme.  Marie  Szymanowska,  who 
gave  a  recital  at  his  house.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Wolowski,  who  died  at  Paris,  and  a  pupil  of  Field  at  Moscow.  She 
played  at  Warsaw  from  18 15  to  1830,  and  gave  pleasure  at  Leipsic, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Paris,  and  London.  She  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1 83 1,  and  left  several  children.     One  of  her  daughters  married 

*See  Arthur  Pougin's  "Boieldieu"  (Paris,  1875). 
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Mickiewicz,  the  Polish  poet.  She  composed  pianoforte  pieces  and  songs. 
Goethe  was  charmed  by  her  beauty  and  her  playing:  "She  has  energy, 
and  this  is  her  most  remarkable  characteristic,  for  women  as  a  rule 
lack  energy."  Chamber  music  was  played  at  his  house,  excerpts  from 
operas  and  oratorios  were  sung.  Hearing  a  quartet  of  a  young  com- 
poser, he  remarked:  "It  is  singular  how  contemporary  composers  are 
guided  by  the  actual  perfection  of  mechanism  and  the  technical  side  of 
the  art.  That  which  they  make  is  no  longer  music;  it  is  above  the 
range  of  human  sentiments.  .  .  .  The  allegro,  however,  has  character. 
This  perpetual  turning  and  twisting  put  before  my  eyes  the  witches' 
dance  on  the  Brocken."  When  he  could  not  visualize  music,  he  was 
inclined  to  find  nothing  in  it.  While  he  had  esteem  for  the  music  of 
Cherubini  and  Weber,  his  admiration  for  that  of  Bach,  Handel,  Cima- 
rosa,  and,  above  all,  that  of  Mozart,  was  lively:  "I  saw  him  when  he 
was  a  child  of  seven.  He  travelled  then  and  gave  concerts.  I  was 
about  fourteen  years  old,  but  I  still  remember  very  well  the  little  man 
with  his  frizzled  hair  and  his  sword.".  He  classed  Mozart  with  Shake- 
speare and  Raphael,  a  holy  trinity  in  art.  "Mozart,"  says  Jullien, 
"was  not  so  much  in  his  eyes  a  musician  of  flesh  and  blood,  a  man  who 
composed  'Don  Giovanni,'  'The  Marriage  of  Figaro,'  and  'The  Re- 
quiem,' as  an  immaterial  being,  the  genius  itself  of  music."  He  mourned 
his  death  sincerely.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  ten  years  after  Mozart's 
death:  "If  you  could  have  seen  lately  the  performance  of  'Don  Gio- 
vanni' [at  Weimar],  you  would  have  realized  all  your  hopes  in  the 
matter  of  opera.  But  this  piece  stands  alone,  and  the  death  of  Mozart 
has  destroyed  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  anything  like  it." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Goethe  confessed  to  Eckermann  that 
music  was  to  him  the  least  interesting  of  the  arts,  and  that  he  knew 
little  about  it. 


* 


Johann  Friedrich  Reichardt  wrote  music  for  "Kgmont"  before 
Beethoven.  It  was  composed  in  1791  and  first  performed  on  February 
25,   1 80 1,  at  the  Royal  National  Theatre,   Berlin,  for  the  benefit  of 
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Mme.  Unzelmann.  The  music  consisted  of  an  overture,  entr'actes,  songs, 
and  incidental  pieces.  This  music  has  not  been  published.  It  was 
performed  at  a  performance  at  Weimar  in  1803,  when  the  music  for 
the  songs  did  not  meet  Schiller's  approval. 

"Egmont,"  opera  in  three  acts,  based  on  Goethe's  tragedy,  book 
by  Fritz  Feller  (Gustav  Gurski),  music  by  F.  W.  Adalbert  Uberlee. 
This  opera,  composed  in  1868  at  Berlin,  was  not  produced,  because 
the  opinion  was  held  that  no  German  should  turn  a  work  of  Goethe 
into  an  opera;  assuredly  not  "Egmont,"  for  which  Beethoven  had 
written  music.  The  libretto  departed  materially  from  Goethe's 
tragedy.     Margaret  of  Parma  was  a  most  important  figure. 

"Egmondo,"  opera,  libretto  by  Faraglia,  music  by  G.  Dell'  Orefice 
(Naples,  May  14,  1878).  Mmes.  Melia,  de  Giuli,  and  Messrs.  Medica, 
Silvestri,  and  Marini  were  the  singers  at  the  San  Carlo. 

"Egmont,"  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Albert  Wolff  and  Albert 
Milland,  music  by  Gaston  Salvayre.  Composed  in  1883-84.  The 
opera  was  written  for  the  Paris  Opera.  In  the  spring  of  1885  the 
composer  brought  suit  against  the  management  because  his  work  had 
not  been  produced.  The  decision  was  that  it  should  be  performed, 
and  2500  francs  and  all  costs  should  be  paid  to  the  librettists.  The 
opera  was  finally  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  December  6, 
1886.  Egmont,  Talezac;  Brackembourg,  Taskin;  Due  d'Albe,  Four- 
nets;  Ferdinand  d'Albe,  Soulacroix;  Claire,  Adele  Isaac;  Marguerite 
de  Parme,  Miss  Deschamps.  There  were  ten  performances  in  1886; 
three  in  1887. 

Music  to  Klarchen's  song  "Freudvoll  und  leidvoll"  has  been  written 
by  Zelter,  Schubert  (1815),  Liszt  (1848?),  Rubinstein,  Gustav  Reich- 
ardt  and  others  besides  J.  F.  Reichardt  and  Beethoven. 

On  February  7,  1890,  a  translation  into  French  by  Adolphe  Aderer 
of  Goethe's  tragedy  was  produced  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  when  Beethoven's 
music  was  performed  by  Lamoureux's  orchestra.  The  part  of  Claire 
was  taken  by  Miss  Sanlaville. 
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Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Griinberg,  M. 
Ringwall,  R. 


Roth,  O. 
Koessler,  M. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Spoor,  S. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Traupe,  W. 
Baraniecki,  A. 

Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Gewirtz,  J. 


Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Kurth  R. 


Violas. 


Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 


Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 


Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H.  Keller,  J.  Barth,  C.  Belinski,  M. 

Malkin,  J.  Nagel,  R.  Nast,  L.  Folgmann,  E. 


v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 


Steinke,  B. 
Warnke,  J. 


Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 


Basses. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 


Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 
Battles,  A. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 


Clarinets. 

Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 


English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 


Bassoons. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 


Contra-Bassoon. 
Mosbach,  J. 


Horns. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 

Tuba. 
Mattersteig,  P. 


Horns. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hiibner,  E. ' 

Harps. 
Holy,  A. 
White,  L. 


Organ. 
Marshall,  J.  P. 


Trumpets. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Bach,  V. 
Kloepfel,  L. 


Tympani. 

Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 
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Trombones. 

Alloo,  M. 
Belgiorno,  S. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Percussion. 
Zahn,  F.  Senia,  T. 

Burkhardt,  H. 

Assistant  Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 


TO 
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Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs:— It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 
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THIRD  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  4 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Sibelius  .         .  "Finlandia,"  symphonic  poem  for  orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7 


Ropartz 


Schumann 


Symphony  No.  4,  C  major  (played  without  pause) 

First  time  in  Philadelphia 


Overture  to  "  Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy    . 


Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 


I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


SOLOIST 
FRITZ  KREISLER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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FREDERICK  HAHN,  Director 


EMINENT  FACULTY 


A  thorough  musical  education  in  all  branches 


HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

VIOLIN — Frederick  Hahn,  who  has  the  influence  of  Sevcik  and  Auer. 

PIANO — Gregory  Kannerstein,  Exponent  of  Safonoff. 

PIANO— Mahlon  Yardley. 

VOICE— Henry  Hotz— Madam  Brinker-D'Albites. 

CELLO — Philipp  Schmitz  (now  in  Europe). 

(Mr.  Carl  Kneisel  has  kindly  consented  to  fill  the  place  until  his  return.) 


Mr.  Hahn  begs  to  announce  the  installation  of  the 
wonderful  Ostrovsky  Method  for  Hand  Development  for 
Pianists,  Violinists,  and  Cellists,  which  is  endorsed  by  Auer, 
Elman,  Zimbalist,  Brodsky,  Sauret,  Drdla,  Shattuck, 
Helen   Ware,  and  hosts   of    others. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


1714  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


"Finland,"  Symphonic  Pokm  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius 
(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  " En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.' " 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performances  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  were  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  20,  21, 
1908.     It  was  played  again  at  these  concerts,  October  21,  22,  19 10. 


(ITALIAN  METHOD) 


(Pupil  of  Luigi  Vannuccini,  Florence,  Italy.) 

FORMERLY  CONDUCTOR  OF  GRAND  OPERA 
OCTOBER  TO  MAY  MAY  TO  OCTOBER 

1 705  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia     32  Clemens  Str.,  Muenchen,  Germany 
Assistant  Teachers:  ALICE  LEWIS,  S6prano,   H.  ROGER  NAYLOR,  Tenor 

For  further  information  address  either  "The  Gladstone,"  Pine  and   11th  Streets, 
or  the  studio,  1705  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood- wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  ,  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per- 
sistent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood-wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 


Removed  to 

118  NORTH  19th  STREET 

Better  location.  Increased  facilities. 

All  branches  of  Music.      Primary  to  finishing  courses. 

CALL  OR  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Branch:  57  EAST  PENN  STREET,  GERMANTOWN 
FRANKLIN  E.  CRESSON  JOHN  W.  POMMER,  Jr. 

DIRECTORS 


Symphony  No.  4  in  C  major    .    .    .    Joseph  Guy  Marie  Ropartz 

(Born   at  Gtringamp   (Cotes   du   Nord),   France,   June   15,    1864;   now   living ,  at 

Nancy,  France.)  , 

This  symphony,  a  cyclic  composition  in  one  movement,  was*  played 
for  the  first  time,  and  from  manuscript,  at  a  I^amoureux  Concert  in 
Paris,  October  15,  191 1.     Camille  Chevillard  conducted. 

Composed  in  19 10,  it  is  dedicated  to  Gaston  Carraud,  published  by 
the  Boston  Music  Company,  and  scored  for  these  instruments:  two 
flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  tenor 
trombones,  contrabass  trombone,  chromatic  kettledrums,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings. 

Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4.  The  generative  kernel  is  announced 
by  the  first  violins  after  two  measures.  A  broad  theme,  C  major,  is 
played  by  violins  with  this  kernel  in  opposition.  After  another  melodic 
section,  fortissimo,  is  an  episode  poco  meno  allegro,  gentle  and  sus- 
tained. There  is  a  return  to  the  first  tempo  with  reappearance  of  the- 
matic material  metamorphosed  and  developed,  with  a  long  and  vig- 
orous conclusion.  Adagio,  B  minor,  4-4.  An  expressive  melody  is 
sung  by  the  English  horn.  After  an  Allegretto  Intermezzo,  B  major, 
3-4,  the  Adagio  is  resumed  (solo  horn  and  solo  clarinet).  A  fugued 
Allegretto  is  followed  by  an  Adagio.  The  concluding  section,  Allegro 
molto,  ±>eginning  in  C  minor,  3-4,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Scherzo.  The 
pace  at  last  slackens  to  Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4,  and  the  final 
pages,  Molto  lento,  bring  a  pianissimo  ending. 


UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 

PHILADELPHIA  OPERATIC  SOCIETY 

8th  FLOOR,  PARKWAY  BUILDING 
BROAD  AND  CHERRY  STREETS 

MR.  WASSILI  LEPS,  MUSICAL  DIRECTOR 

MR.  JOSEPH  C.  ENGEL,  STAGE  MANAGER 

PUPILS  PREPARED  FOR 

Grand  Opera,  including  Coaching  for  Opera  Ensemble, 
Dramatic  Action,  Dancing,  Languages,  Oratory 

For  Particulars  apply  to  the  Office  of  the  Society,  8th  Floor,  Parkway  Building,  any  day 
from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  beginning  September  21st 


This  symphony,  which  is  played  without  pause,  clearly  shows  the 
composer  as  a  pupil  of  C6sar  Franck.  The  melodic  form  and  the  har- 
monic scheme  are  those  of  Franck,  and  certain  mannerisms  of  the 
master,  as  the  use  of  ascending  and  questioning  phrases,  are  faithfully 
reproduced  by  the  disciple.  Here  and  there  are  suggestions  of  other 
influences,  which  will  be  readily  noticed  by  the  hearer. 

Although  Ropartz  purposed  at  an  early  age  to  be  a  musician,  he 
studied  at  Rennes  at  the  College  of  St.  Vincent,  then  at  Vannes  at  the 
School  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
Catholique  at  Angers,  and  from  the  law  school  at  Rennes,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Having  so  far  followed  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  law,  and,  going  to  Paris,  entered  the  Con- 
servatory and  joined  the  classes  of  Dubois  and  Massenet.  He  soon 
left  the  Conservatory,  where  he  obtained  a  second  accessit  for  harmony 
in  1887,  to  become  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck. 

After  Franck  was  dead  and  recognized  as  a  great  master,  many 
claimed  him  as  their  teacher.  As  teacher  of  the  organ  he  naturally 
exerted  an  influence  on  certain  pupils,  as  Rousseau,  Piern6,  Chapuis, 
Dallier,  Dutacq,  Marty,  Vidal,  Tournemire,  and  others;  as  on  his 
associates  in  the  Societe  Nationale,  Chabrier,  Dukas,  Faure\  Guilmant, 
and  virtuosos,  as  Ysaye  and  Parent.  But  there  were  the  private 
pupils,  who  received  instruction  at  Franck's  home  in  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Michel,  who  aided  in  establishing  and  preserving  the  lofty  tra- 
ditions of  his  instruction,  and  proved  its  excellence,  to  quote  Vincent 
d'Indy,  by  their  works. 


Thaddeus  Rich,  Mus.  Doc,  Dean 


All  branches  taught.     Henri  Scott,  head  of  Vocal  Department.     Enrique  Tuit,  head 
of  Piano  Department.     Thaddeus  Rich,  head  of  Violin  Department. 
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"This  title  'pupil  of  Franck,'"  says  M.  d'Indy,  "which  we  claim  as 
an  honor,  was  not  always  considered  a  glorious  title.  I  remember  the 
time  when  a  certain  young  composer,  who  had  risked  himself  in 
the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel  and  asked,  '  only  to  see, '  the  advice  of  the 
master,  would  have  veiled  his  face  if  he  had  been  questioned  about  his 
relationship  with  the  organist  of  Sainte-Clotilde,  and  gladly  replied,  as 
Saint  Peter  in  the  high  priest's  house,  '  I  know  him  not.'  And,  to,  now, 
since  the  master  has  entered  into  immortality,  his  pupils  suddenly 
become  legion,  and  the  majority  of  composers  who  lived  in  his  time 
pretend  that  they  drank  the  cup  of  his  wise  and  fruitful  instruction." 

M.  d'Indy  then  names  the  true  pupils  of  Franck.  Before  the  war 
of  1870,  Arthur  Coquard,  Albert  Cahen,  Henri  Duparc,  Alexis  de  Cas- 
tillon.  After  1872,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Camille  Benoit,  Augusta  Homes, 
Ernest  Chausson,  Paul  de  Wailly,  Henri  Kunkelmann,  Pierie  de  Bre- 
ville,  Louis  de  Serres,  Guy  Ropartz,  "a  born  symphonic  writer,  who 
has  remained  indissolubly  attached  to  Franck' s  principles  in  spite  of 
his  official  position  of  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Nancy,"  Gaston 
Vallin,  Charles  Bordes,  Guillaume  Lekeu.  "They  and  they  alone 
have  intimately  known  the  master  and  absorbed  his  inmost  thoughts 
and  quickening  counsels." 

In  1894,  Ropartz  was  nominated  director  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Nancy,  a  position  that  he  still  holds.  Ten  Conservatory 
concerts  are  given  yearly  under  his  direction.  The  programmes  of 
these  concerts  are  distinguished  for  their  catholicity  and  fine  taste. 
Composer,  instructor,  dramatist,  poet,  he  belongs  to  leading  societies 
of  Art  and  Science. 

His  chief  works  are  as  follows : — 

Stage: — 

Incidental  music  to  "Famille  et  Patrie  (Bon  Marche  Theatre,  Paris, 
1891). 


Teacher  of  Modern  Dances  1604  WALNUT  STREET 

Introducing  the 


Mrs.  ELIZABETH  W.  REED,  Chaperon 
Children  a  Specialty  Bell  Phone — Spruce  3231 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Pupil  of  Edwin   Morris  Bowman  in   Mason   Method.       Exponent  of  Mr.  Bowman's   ideas  of 
teaching  modern  technic  and  its  application  to  interpretation. 

Studio  19,  1710  CHESTNUT  STREET        -        PHILADELPHIA 
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Incidental  music  to  "Pecheur  d'Islande,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by 
Pierre  Loti  and  Louis  Tiercelin  (Grand  Theatre  (Eden) ,  Paris,  February 
1 8,  1893).     Two  concert  suites  have  been  arranged  from  this  music. 

Incidental  music  to  "Le  Diable  Couturier,"  one  act  (Bodiniere,  Paris, 
May  27,  1894). 

Incidental  music  to  "Keruzel,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by  Tiercelin 
(Com^die,  Paris,  January  16,  1895). 

' '  Marguerite  d'  ficosse. ' ' 

"Paysages  de  Bretagne,"  for  a  Chinese  shadow-show. 

"Le  Pays,"  music  drama  in  three  acts  and  four  scenes.  Poem  by 
Charles  Le  Goffic  (voice  and  pianoforte  edition,  Nancy,  19 10).  Founded 
on  a  novel,  "L'Islandaise,"  by  Le  Goffic.  Produced  at  Nancy,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1912.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Rose  Heilbrouner,  of  the 
Op£ra  Comique,  Paris,  and  Messrs.  Lheureux  and  Ernst,  of  Nancy.  The 
composer  conducted.  Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  April 
16,  1 9 13,  with  Miss  Lubin,  Messrs.  Salignac  and  Vieuille,  the  chief 
singers. 

Orchestral  works : — 

Symphony  No.  1,  on  a  Breton  choral  (performed  and  published  in 

i895). 
Symphony  No.  2. 

Symphony  No.  3,  E  major,  for  quartet  of  solo  voices,  chorus,  and 

orchestra.     This  symphony  took  the  Prix  Crescent  of  1906.     The  text 

is  by  Ropartz.     "Although  this  is  a  composition  of  strictly  symphonic 

writing,  the  conventional  and  traditional  form  is  here  modified  to  suit 

the  exigencies  of  the  text  employed,  such  as  the  Sea,  the  Plain,  the 

Forest,  the  Sun,  etc.,  yet  in  all  its  complexity  the  order  of  form  remains 

sufficiently  clear.     If  titles  or  themes  for  each  movement  were  in  order, 

the  imagination  might  be  allowed  to  suggest  these:    (1)  the  Joy  in 


FOR  THE  SALON  AND  RECITAL  PROGRAMS 

60c. 


THE  HOUR  GLASS 

Words  by  A.  Groves.     Music  by  H.  T.  Burleigh. 

TWO  POEMS— By  W.  E.  Henley 

Set  to  Music  by  H.  T.  Burleigh. 
1.     Bring  Her  Again  to  Me.  2.     The  Spring  My  Dear. 

KANDAHAR  

Words  by  A.  Groves.     Music  by  I.  Bbrgb. 

HER  SONGS— MY  TEARS 

Words  by  Christina  Rossetti.     Music  by  H.  Clough-Leighter. 

SHADOWED  IN  YOUR  HAND 

Words  by  Dante  G.  Rossetti.     Music  by  H.  Clough-Leighter. 


60c. 

60c. 
60c. 
60c. 


CO..  14  East  43rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Nature;  (2)  the  Doubt  and  Hatred  of  Man;  (3)  the  Law  of  Love." 
The  first  performance  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
November  11,  1906.  The  singers  were  Mmes.  Vila  and  Marty,  Messrs, 
Cazeneuve  and  Daraux.  Georges  Marty  conducted.  Alexandre  Guil- 
mant  was  organist.  The  programme  was  devoted  to  compositions  by 
Ropartz. 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  one  movement  (Lamoureux  Concert,  Paris, 
October  15,  191 1). 

La  Chasse  du  Prince  Arthur,  fitude  Symphonique,  based  on  verses 
from  "Les  Bretons,"  by  A.  Brizeux  (Lamoureux  Concert,  Paris,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1912). 

Fantasia  in  D  major  (published  in  1897;  Colonne  Concert,  Paris, 
March  6,  1898). 

Les  Landes:  Paysage  Breton  (published  in  188-?);  Scenes  Bretonnes: 
Iere  Suite  d'orchestre,  Op.  24;  Avant  le  pardon;  Le  Passe-pied; 
Paries   Forieres;  La  Derobee  (published  at  Paris  188-?); 

Dimanche  Breton:  Suite  in  four  movements. 

Cinq  Pieces  Breves. 

Carnaval:  Impromptu. 

Festival  March. 

Lamento  for  oboe  and  orchestra. 


Oliver  Dillon  Coiiipariy^ 


1 50Tremont*Street,  Boston 


8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


u 


WILMOT  LEMONT 

PRICE,  $1.25  POSTPAID 

A  collection  of  piano  pieces  which  fascinate  by  their  spontaneity  and 
fresh  flavor.  Mr.  Lemont  offers  an  abundance  of  melody  and  a 
pleasingly  euphonious  harmonic  scheme,  which  always  shows  refine- 
ment and  sprightly  fancy.  To  those  who  play  for  pleasure,  to  whom 
music  brings  joy  and  relaxation,  these  facile  and  effective  composi- 
tions will  be  more  than  welcome. 

The  cover  is  a  marvel  of  the  printing  art,  in  four  colors,  tied  with  silk 
cord,  making  the  collection  a  most  attractive  gift  to  a  musical  friend. 

"Destined  to  be  the  most  successful  suite  since  WATER  SCENES." 

— Musical  Courier 


fl!a  BOSTON  cSimaN  EW  YORK  dB^SS 
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Adagio  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  (published  at  Nancy,  1899). 

Serenade  for  strings. 

Chamber  music:  Quartet  No.  i,  G  minor,  use  of  Breton  folk-songs 
(Paris,  1894);  Quartet  No.  2;  Sonata  in  G  minor  for  violoncello  and 
pianoforte  (published  in  1904);  Andante  and  Allegro  for  trumpet  and 
pianoforte;  Sonata  in  D  minor  for  violin  and  pianoforte  (published  in 
1908). 

Vocal  Music:  Psalm  136  for  chorus,  organ,  and  orchestra,  composed 
in  1897,  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Nancy  in  1898,  Conservatory  of 
Paris,  1900. 

Five  sonnets  of  Ch.  Gue\m,  "Veilles  de  depart." 

Chanson  d'Automne  for  bass  and  orchestra.  Text  by  Baudelaire. 
Composed  in  1905.     Colonne  Concert,  Paris,  1906. 

Priere  for  baritone  and  orchestra. 

Quatre  Poemes  (after  Heine's  "Intermezzo"). 

Vingt  Melodies  (Paris,  19 10). 

"Les  Fileuses  de  Bretagne"  for  female  voices. 

Music  for  the  church. 

Miscellaneous:  Piano  pieces,  among  them  one  in  B  minor  for  two 
pianofortes  (1899);  organ  pieces;  orchestration  of  accompaniment  to 
Cesar  Franck's  "Nocturne"  (November  19,  1905,  Paris). 

This  composer  is  the  author  of  a  comedy  in  one  act,  "La  Batte" 
(Theatre  d' Application,  Paris,  189 1);  and  volumes  of  poems:  "Adagi- 
ettos,"  "Les  Nuances,"  "Modes  Mineurs."  He  has  translated  poems 
by  Heine;  edited,  in  collaboration  with  Louis  Tiercelin,  "Le  Parnasse 
Breton  Centemporain " ;  he  is  also  the  author  of  "Au  Soir  de  Patay," 
" Notations  artistiques"  (1891),  "V.  Masse,"  "Cesar  Franck."  He  has 
frequently  contributed  to  musical  periodicals. 


THE 


SCHOOL    OF   PIANO   PLAYING 

(Incorporated) 


Under  the  special  authorization  of  Herr  Professor  Theodore  Leschetizky,  of  Vienna 


Concert  Pianist  and  Pupil  and  Representative 
of  Leschetizky 

HE  LESCHETIZKY  METHO 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

HINDU  MUSIC. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Hermann,  Count  Keyserling, 
BY  PHIUP  HALB. 

It  was  in  an  ancient  palace  of  the  Tagores.  The  musicians,  resting  on 
silken  carpets,  played  immemorial  tunes  on  lutes  of  singular  shape. 
Their  music  could  neither  be  stretched  within  the  frame  of  melody  nor 
be  based  on  determined  harmonies  nor  rhythmed  in  unmistakable 
manner.  Even  the  detached  tones  fluctuated  in  their  outlines.  Never- 
theless, each  so-called  whole  presented  a  genuine  unity — the  unity  of  a 
mood  that  lasted  until  it  passed  over  into  another.  The  theory — I 
might  say,  the  mythology  of  this  music — is  very  wonderful.  From 
remote  antiquity,  determined  scales  correspond  with  fixed  pictorial 
subjects;  the  connoisseur  knows  the  rdga  that  corresponds  with  each 
pictorial  motive.  Each  rdga  is  peculiar  to  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
and  can  be  played  at  a  determined  hour.  There  are  rdgas  for  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  the  night.  Thus  yesterday,  on  a  winter  evening, 
when  I  expressly  wished  to  hear  the  one  for  a  full  summer's  noon,  the 
musicians  were  disturbed  and  could  not  imagine  how  that  could  be 
possible. 

It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  meaning  of  Hindu  music  clearly  in  words, 
for  it  has  little  in  common  with  our  music.  Its  abstract  character  is 
in  general  like  that  of  the  Hindu  dance;  no  specific  design,  no  out- 
lined form,  no  beginning,  no  ending :  a  swelling  and  surging  of  the  ever- 
flowing  stream  of  life.  Consequently  it  affects  the  hearer  in  a  like  man- 
ner :  it  does  not  fatigue,  it  could  go  on  forever,  for  no  one  becomes  sated 
with  life.  But  what  is  more  true  of  the  dance  in  general  is  carried  out 
in  Hindu  music  to  the  finest,  most  intimate  point.     Not  only  the  period, 
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but  certain  determined  conditions  of  life  appear  in  this  music  projected 
out  of  the  background  of  eternity. 

The  programme  music  of  Europe  errs  when  it  wishes  to  depict  in  tones 
qualities  that  are  not  music.  There  are  no  equivalents  for  musical 
qualities  in  other  spheres.  Music  can  be  only  immediate  expression. 
In  the  Prelude  to  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  the  subsiding  of  the  waves  on 
the  sands  seems  to  be  palpably  imitated,  but  this  is  only  because  the 
hearer  has  the  shore  before  his  eyes,  or  knows  what  he  should  imagine. 
The  harmonies  themselves  are  no  less  expressive  of  the  rustling  forest. 
In  truth,  this  music  expresses  only  a  certain  determined  mental  con- 
dition which  cannot  be  defined  by  anything  objective.  Even  so  little 
would  the  rdga  of  a  summer  noon  necessarily  conjure  up  the  idea  of 
exhausting  heat.  But  the  Hindus  have  never  demanded  this  of  music : 
the  rdga  for  the  summer  noon  should  only  symbolize  the  matter  in  so 
far  that  it  holds  up  an  intensifying  mirror  to  the  veritable  state  of 
mind  in  which  one  undergoes  the  experience;  and  this  music  can  do. 
A  French  artist  once  aptly  remarked  concerning  the  Hindu  music, 
which  is  capable  more  than  any  other  of  achieving  this  result:  "It 
is  the  music  of  the  astral  body."  This  is  precisely  what  it  is,  in  so  far 
as  there  is  an  astral  kingdom  which  corresponds  to  transmitted  ideas, 
— a  remote,  vast,  immeasurable  world  in  which  mental  conceptions 
take  the  place  of  material  objects.  The  listener  does  not  experience 
anything  definite,  tangible,  and  yet  he  feels  that  he  is  living  most  in- 
tensely. He  listens  in  reality  to  himself  while  following  the  chang- 
ing tones.  One  feels  how  the  evening  passes  into  the  night,  and  the 
night  into  the  day;  how  the  oppressing  noon  follows  the  fresh  and 
dewy  morn;  and  instead  of  seeing  stereotyped  pictures  following  one 
another,  which  so  easily  disgusts  one  with  experience,  one  is  conscious 
of  oneself  in  the  mirror  of  tones  that  constantly  assume  new  nuances, 
with  which  life,  as  it  were,  reacts  on  the  allurements  of  the  world.  How 
then  can  the  time  seem  long?  How  can  one  then  grow  weary  of  listen- 
ing?    While  I  was  blind,  I  was   surprised  by  the  discovery  that  the 
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sightless  are  not  all  bored.  Time,  'which  we  otherwise  measure  by  the 
relationship  of  objects  which  seldom  vary  and  move  as  quickly  as  we 
wish,  is  now  estimated  by  the  change  of  conceptions.  As  now  the  soul 
incessantly  produces  and  indefatigably  heaps  picture  upon  picture,  no 
consciousness  of  monotony  can  arise.  This  consolation,  bestowed  by 
nature  on  the  blind,  the  Hindu  music  bestows  for  the  common  good  on 
all  that  have  ears  to  hear. 

Each  rdga  has  variations.  They  are  called  rdginis,  or  feminine  rdgas, 
and  many  of  them  are  allotted  to  each  masculine  one.  Their  relation- 
ship, one  to  another,  is  stamped  on  the  music  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner. The  musical  relationship  is  indeed  a  large  factor,  but  the  pecu- 
liar relationship  of  the  rdgas  to  the  rdginis  is  shown  in  the  specific  effect, 
the  special  moods  thus  awakened.  Women  produce  effects  otherwise 
than  men.  The  Hindu  music  lies,  in  what  concerns  its  extreme  in- 
dividuality, in  another  sphere  than  ours.  Our  objective  would  scarcely 
exist  for  it.  Tones  enchained  one  with  another  are  not  necessarily 
knitted  together  harmonically;  there  is  no  division  into  measures; 
tonality  and  rhythm  are  constantly  changing.  A  Hindu  musical  com- 
position, in  its  true  character,  is  incapable  of  being  recorded  materially 
in  our  notation.  The  only  determined  objective  quality  of  Hindu 
music  is  that  which  in  Europe  remains  committed  to  subjective  con- 
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elusions:  expression,  interpretation,  touch.  This  music  is  pure  primi- 
tiveness,  pure  subjectivity,  absolutely  the  duree  reelle,  as  Bergson  would 
say,  unaffected  by  exterior  bonds.  Only  as  rhythm  is  it  in  any  way 
objectively  comprehensible,  for  the  rhythm  shows,  as  it  were,  the  neutral 
point  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective.  Therefore  this  music 
is  on  one  side  understood  by  every  one,  on  the  other  by  only  those 
spiritually  developed  to  the  highest  degree ;  by  every  one  in  so  far  as  each 
one  is  a  living  being  and  it  embodies  immediate,  direct  life;  only  by 
the  most  developed,  as  the  Yogi  alone  is  able  to  grasp  its  spiritual 
meaning  who  knows  his  own  soul.  The  musician  as  such,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  art,  with  difficulty,  assumes  a  position  of  superiority. 
The  metaphysician  does  this.  He  is  indeed  the  man  that  mirrors  the 
originality  of  life  as  such  in  the  spirit;  and  this  is  exactly  what  Hindu 
music  does.  Listening  to  it,  he  recognizes  his  own  particular  knowledge, 
gloriously  born  anew  in  the  world  of  sonority.  This  music  is  in  fact 
only  another  more  richly  colored  expression  of  Hindu  wisdom.  He 
that  wishes  fully  to  understand  it  must  have  realized  his  own  self: 
that  the  individual  is  only  a  fleeting  tone  in  the  symphony  of  worlds; 
that  everything  is  part  of  a  whole  and  nothing  can  be  detached  there- 
from; that  the  objective  is  essentially  nothing  more  than  a  mental  condi- 
tion, and  no  mood  more  than  a  momentary  picture  of  shadowy  life 
constantly  fleeting.  He  must  know  that  existence  is  beyond  all  form, 
which  is  only  its  expression  and  reflection;  that  redemption  consists  in 
anchoring  one's  consciousness  to  this  existence.  Thus  did  the  Hindus 
whose  guest  I  was  feel  and  comprehend  this  music.  The  executants 
were  like  unto  ecstatics  communing  with  Divinity.  And  the  hearers  v 
listened  with  the  devotion  with  which  one  listens  to  divine  revelation. 

It  was  a  memorable  night.     In  the  lofty  hall  hung  with  ancient  pict- 
ures the  noble  figures  of   the    Tagores,  with  their    fine,    thoroughly 
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spiritualized  countenances,  in  their  artistically  folded  togas,  were 
magnificently  suited.  Abanindronath,  the  painter  of  the  family,  re- 
minded me  of  the  type  that  once  adorned  Alexandria.  Rabinglranath, 
the  poet,  impressed  me  wholly  as  a  visitor  from  a  higher,  more  spiritual 
world.'  Never  before  have  I  seen  so  much  soul-substance  condensed  in 
a  man.  Of  all  lyric  poetry  of  this  period,  Rabindranath  Tagore's 
embodies  the  most  richly  and  gorgeously  colored  profundity. 


* 
*  * 


Count  Keyserling's  article  was  published  in  Kunstwart,  the  second 
number  for  June,  19 14.  The  translation  was  published  in  "The  29th 
Announcement"  of  the  Boston  Music  Company,  September,  19 14,  and 
is  here  printed  through  the  courtesy  of  that  Company. 

Sir  Sourindro  Mohun  Tagore,  who  died  in  June,  19 14,*  at  the  castle 
of  Tagore  near  Calcutta,  was  born  in  Calcutta  in  1840.  Writing  at 
first  in  Bengali,  he  soon  mastered  Sanscrit,  and  before  he  was  seventeen 
he  wrote  a  book  on  geography  and  a  drama  "Muktavali."  When  he 
was  seventeen  he  began  to  study  music.  He  took  lessons  in  European 
theory  from  a  German,  and  in  Hindu  music  from  Luchmi  Prasad  and 
Kshetra  Mokun  Gosvani.  He  then  began  to  collect  what  is  now  the 
most  valuable  musical  library  in  his  country.  In  1871  he  founded  at 
his  own  expense  the  Bengal  Music  School,  and  in  1881,  the  Bengal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  supervised  and  maintained  them  until  his 
death.  His  own  system  of  notation  is  used  throughout  India.  Organ- 
izing an  orchestra,  he  replaced  European  instruments  by  those  of  his 
own  land.  His  compositions  attracted  attention  in  the  West.  Many 
honors  were  awarded  him.  He  was  the  first  native  of  Bengal  to  be 
knighted  by  the  English  crown;   he  was  the  first  Asiatic  to  receive  the 

*  According  to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
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degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Calcutta,  a  Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  University. 
He  was,  permitted  to  keep  armed  retainers.  In  all,  he  wrote  about 
sixty  volumes  in  English,  Sanscrit,  and  Bengali, — many  on  music,  but 
also  on  other  subjects,  among  them  gems,  metals,  natural  history.  The 
greater  number  of  Hindu  instruments  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  were  collected  for  this  museum  by  Tagore. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  CATALAN. 

(From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London.) 

In  an  alley  off  the  Plaza  there  is  the  market-house.  It  is  rudely 
built  of  stone  and  incredibly  small  for  a  market-house.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  slabs  of  granite,  wrinkled  and  cracked  and  joined  together 
like  some  pieces  of  ancient,  restored  earthenware.  In  the  evenings, 
when  work  in  the  mines  and  vineyards  is  done,  people  come  here  to 
dance.  The  floor  is  sprinkled  copiously  with  water.  On  one  side  of 
the  room  a  scaffolding  is  erected,  upon  which  are  seated  the  musicians. 
Of  these  there  are  generally  four:  one  playing  on  a  fiddle,  another  on 
a  two-octave  flute,  another  on  a  cornet,  and  another  on  a  yellow  clari- 
net. Officially,  they  play  in  harmony,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
one  of  the  musicians  is  absent,  the  others,  with  admirable  spirit,  supply 
the  missing  notes.  The  tone  of  the  yellow  clarinet  is  raucous,  but  the 
heart  of  the  player  is  kind. 

He  is,  I  think,  regarded  as  the  chef  d'orchestre,  although  they  are 
all  nominally  equal.  He  more  than  the  others  seems  to  consider  the 
ensemble.  When  they  are  each  busy  with  their  own  parts,  he  will  be 
occupied  filling  in  the  part  of  the  absent  musician  with  great  care  and 
some  imagination.  If  it  is  the  flute,  for  example,  he  will  often  play 
that  part  a  third  or  sixth  above  the  fiddle,  especially  when  the  music 
is  marked  fortissimo.     Or,  if  by  chance  it  is  the  cornet  player  who  is 
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absent,  he  will  generously  relinquish  his  part  of  the  harmony  to  the 
others  and  play  the  cornet  music  as  best  he  may  on  his  own  instru- 
ment. So  great  is  his  passion  for  an  ornate  style  that  he  will,  even 
when  all  the  players  are  present,  often  embellish  his  own  part  with 
scale  passages,  to  the  amazement  of  his  audience.  A  favorite  device 
of  his,  and  one  used  in  unexpected  places,  is  the  "acciaceatura,"  which 
he  employs  with  unusual  emphasis;  another  is  the  "gruppetto,"  which 
is  the  eternal  envy  of  the  cornet  player. 

And  it  is  wonderful  music  that  they  know  here.  On  a  Saint's  day, 
if  the  weather  is  fine  (which  it  generally  is),  scaffolding  is  erected  in  the 
Plaza  and  people  from  the  hillside  villages  come  in  to  dance.  You 
may  see  as  many  as  one  hundred  couples  taking  part  in  one  round 
dance — like  the  English  country  dance  and  the  Irish  Rinnce-fada,  but 
the  simple  difference  of  going  invariably  the  other  way  round — that  is, 
counter-clockwise — is  bewildering  at  first.  The  waltz  in  a  curiously 
degenerate  form — evolved  from  dancing  on  a  stone  floor  or  out  in  the 
Plaza — and  the  polka  are  the  favorite  dances.  Each  dance  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  part  occupying  about  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  at 
"half -time"  the  couples  promenade  in  a  circle  arm-in-arm.  The  best 
music  is  played  in  the  native  dances,  the  imported  waltz  and  polka 
being  danced  to  indifferent  enough  tunes. 

Curiously  enough,  but  no  doubt  following  certain  historic  precedents, 
the  church  seems  to  have  retained  the  most  characteristic  traditional 
music  of  the  people  here  for  her  own  use.  On  a  night  in  Holy  Week, 
for  example,  a  little  band  of  people  moves  from  house  to  house,  like 
the  carol  singers  of  England,  singing  their  "Goigs  dels  one,"  simple 
hymns  of  the  Passion  set  to  very  beautiful  Catalan  melodies.  Many 
of  these  "traditional"  hymns  are  centuries  old,  and  were  written  for 
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this  custom  in  Holy  Week,  for  in  addition  to  the  actual  narrative  they 
call  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  listening  householder,  upon  his 
wife  and  family,  and  goods  and  chattels — a  verse  for  each  theme — the 
"hymn"  ending  with  a  naive  exhortation  to  remember  the  poor  (singers) . 
The  (poor)  singers  naturally  make  a  selection  of  the  most  likely  houses, 
and  are  entertained  at  each  stopping-place  to  a  brief  supper  of  black 
sausages  and  eggs  (for  Easter)  and  radishes  washed  down  with  a  mug 
of  red  wine.  These  melodies  are  domestic,  intimate,  personal — music 
that  has  sprung  from  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  When  they  express 
grief,  they  express  grief  poignant,  heartbroken.  There  is  nothing  arti- 
ficial or  formal  in  their  character,  and  they  are  certainly  much  older 
than  the  words  to  which  they  are  sung. 

I  had  been  curious  to  know  how  the  verses  might  be  rendered  into 
English,  and  a  friend  who  knows  a  little  Catalan  helped  me  to  translate 
some  verses  from  Catalan  through  French.  The  result  was,  of  course, 
disappointing.  Rendered  so  indirectly  the  story  seemed  to  lose  any 
quality  of  poetic  imagination  it  possessed  in  the  original,  and  we  could 
only  arrive  at  a  very  matter-of-fact  narrative,  which  read  like  an  ac- 
count of  a  police-court  prosecution. 

Pilate  said,  "I  do  not  see  in  the  evidence  sufficient  proof,"  and  so  on. 

We  got  much  the  same  sort  of  bare  narrative  in  a  translation  of  a 
folk-song  I  had  heard  a  young  laborer  sing  one  evening  in  a  vineyard 
near  Sahorre.  In  composition  the  story  was  like  any  ordinary  English 
ballad,  with  the  equivalent  of  a  "  Come-all-ye  "  beginning.  It  told  of 
a  certain  young  man,  Jouan  Bentre,  who  came  from  the  mountains  to 
Ille  or  da  Binca  (the  ballad-maker  wasn't  quite  certain)  on  a  fair  play 
"to  buy  trinkets,  such  as  the  young  men  and  young  girls  always  come 
to  buy."  Each  year  Jouan  stayed  at  the  same  inn,  and  when  this 
particular  evening  came  he  mounted  as  usual  "lightly  as  a  feather" 
to  his  bedroom  "without  a  light,  silently" — sense  lloum,  sense  d'ore 
re,  s'an  file  a  dal.  He  undressed  in  the  dark,  and  when  the  moment 
came  to  get  into  bed  he  felt  a  beard,  and  then  the  large  head  to  which 
it  belonged,  reposing  on  his  pillow.     "Malaje,"  he  said  to  himself,  "the 
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place  is  occupied;  somebody  is  here  before  you.  Baje,  let  us  get  out. 
But  no,"  thought  he,  "with  this  fair  I  shall  find  no  other  place,  and 
with  the  weather  so  cold  two  can  very  well  sleep  in  one  bed;  it  is  the 
luck  of  war.  More  than  once  I  have  slept  on  the  ground,  and  it  is 
better  here  than  on  the  ground." 

He  went  to  bed,  but  it  was  useless;  he  could  not  sleep.  He  touched 
the  arm  of  his  bed-fellow.  It  was  cold  as  marble,  cold  as  a  sword- 
blade — -fret  count  oune  llame  da  sabre.  He  sat  up,  but  his  companion, 
who  was  lying  across  the  bed,  went  on  sleeping.  At  this  moment  a 
nurse  entered  "softly,  softly,"  carrying  in  each  hand  a  tall  lighted 
candle,  which  she  placed  on  the  table.  It  appeared  to  take  Jouan  all 
this  time  to  realize  that  he  had  been  in  bed  with  the  corpse.  With 
one  bound  he  was  out  of  bed  and  fled  for  his  life.  The  nurse  thought 
it  was  the  corpse  and  raised  an  alarm.  The  ballad  goes  on  to  describe 
his  flight  through  the  village  pursued  by  the  population.  The  climax 
is  reached  when  he  jumps  into  a  muddy  stream,  and  the  people  dragging 
him  out,  discover  his  real  identity,  the  ballad  concluding  with  the  trite 
statement  that  "it  was  not  the  dead,  it  was  he  who  was  staying  at  the 
inn." 

The  tune  to  this  is  a  little  irregular,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  metre 
in  which  the  ballad  is  written,  and  it  is  made,  like  some  of  the  old 
Caelic  and  English  tunes,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  uneven  lines  more  or 
less  at  the  singer's  direction.  The  rhymes  of  the  first  fifteen  lines  are 
in  this  order :  abba — aabb — abba — aab  ;  but  it  varies  even  more  as  the 
ballad  proceeds,  and  when  the  ballad  was  being  sung  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  tell  where  a  verse  began  and  where  it  ended.  Soon, 
however,  all  the  most  typical  music  of  the  Catalan  people  will  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  Pyrenees  orientals  will  echo  to  the  gay  rhymes  of 
Franz  I,ehar  and  Oscar  Strauss — the  new  folk-music  of  future  ages. 
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MANASrS  BRASS  BAND. 
(From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London,  April  n,  1914.) 

"Ta'a,  ua;  ta'a,  ua;  ta'a,  ua."  It  was  Manasi  who  spoke — Manasi, 
the  trainer,  leader,  conductor,  and  chief  cornet  of  the  Haapai  Brass 
Band,  and  the  scene  was  the  after-deck  of  the  tiny  steamship  Baroona, 
trading  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  Now  Manasi  was  a  fine  figure  of  a 
man  and  very  goodly  to  look  upon.  He  stood  six  feet  two  inches 
on  his  naked  feet,  and  he  was  broad  and  muscular  in  proportion.  His 
features  were  of  the  handsomest  Polynesian  type;  his  skin  was  of  a  deep, 
rich  brown;  about  his  loins  was  girt  a  spotlessly  white  vala,  a  sort  of 
kilt  of  cotton  hanging  in  graceful  folds  from  the  waist  to  well  below  the 
knee;  behind  his  ear  was  tucked  a  blossom  of  the  scarlet  hibiscus;  about 
his  neck  was  a  wreath  of  leaves  and  grasses;  while  over  his  shoulder 
was  hung  a  pair  of  white  duck  trousers,  with  the  braces  already  at- 
tached. For  the  occasion  was  ceremonial  in  the  extreme.  A  new 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  was  about  to  be  consecrated  in  the  pretty 
white  coral  church  at  Nukualofa,  the  capital  of  the  Tongan  or  Friendly 
Islands,  and  every  island  in  the  group  that  boasted  a  band  was  sending 
it  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  And  Haapai,  that  desolate  strip  of 
coral  and  cocoanuts,  boasted  a  band  that  was  very  hard  to  beat. 

"Ta'a,  ua;  ta'a,  ua,"  Manasi  continued.  Now  "Ta'a  ua"  is  Ton- 
gan for  "One,  two,"  and  Manasi  was  counting  a  few  bars  preparatory 
to  giving  his  band  the  signal  to  strike  up.  Manasi  was  in  no  hurry;  for 
that  matter,  no  South  Sea  Islander  ever  is.  It  was  nothing  to  him 
whether  he  counted  ten  bars  or  fifty.  At  the  moment,  standing  proudly 
erect,  holding  his  music  open  before  him  upon  a  packing-case  with  a 
broad,  brown,  naked  foot,  he  was  the  cynosure  of  every  eye  upon  the 
tiny  quay  and  the  long,  white  beach,  and  he  liked  the  sensation.  His 
preliminary  bars  were  much  more  likely  to  number  fifty  than  ten. 
His  band  knew  this  quite  as  well  as  he  did,  and  they  paid  no  heed  to  his 
counting.  The  big  drum  occupied!  himself  with  attempting  to  tether 
a  sucking  pig  to  the  mast  by  a  cord  of  cocoanut  fibre.     The  bombardon 
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was  unpacking  from  his  bundle  of  mats  the  empty  meat-tin  with 
which,  knowing  the  habits  of  the  Baroona  when  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  a  stiff  trade- wind,  he  had  thoughtfully  provided  himself.  The 
euphonium  was  placing  his  long  cocoanut-leaf  basket  of  yams  out  of 
harm's  way.     And  Manasi  went  on  counting. 

At  last  the  moment  arrived.  The  final  bag  of  copra  was  under 
hatches,  the  skipper  rang  the  engine-room  bell,  the  deaf-and-dumb 
Tongan  boy  wfro  acted  as  second  engineer  set  the  cranky  engines  in 
motion,  and  the  Baroona  began  to  worm  her  way,  backwards,  through 
the  intricate  mazes  of  the  dangerous  reef.  It  was  a  case  of  now  or 
never,  and  Manasi,  still  counting,  began  to  raise  his  cornet  slowly  to 
his  lips.  "Ta'a,  ua,"  he  continued,  the  band  now  all  attention,  "ta'a," 
and  the  final  "ua"  was  blown  into  the  mouthpiece  of  the  cornet, 
mingling  gloriously  with  the  opening  notes  of  "In  the  Shadows."  For 
it  may  interest  Mr.  Finck  to  know  that  even  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
it  is  impossible  to  get  away  from  his  popular  melody. 

The  performance  given  of  "In  the  Shadows,"  by  the  Haapai  Brass 
Band  might  best  be  described  as  robust.  When  a  Tongan  blows  into 
a  brass  instrument  he  likes  to  blow  hard.  The  cornet  blew  hard;  the 
euphonium  blew  hard;  the  bombardon  blew  hard;  and  the  big  drum 
hit  very  hard  indeed.  It  was  successful,  however,  in  that  they  all 
began  together  and  ended  together,  and  it  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
native  lady  passengers  on  deck  and  the  watching  crowd  on  the  beach. 
This  over,  there  followed  another  period  of  "ta'a,  uas."  It  mattered 
nothing  to  Manasi,  by  the  way,  in  what  time  the  piece  that  they  were 
about  to  play  was  written.  Whether  it  had  two,  three,  or  four  beats 
to  the  bar,  he  began  "ta'a,  ua"  all  the  same.  In  the  improbable  event 
of  his  ever  being  called  upon  to  direct  a  performance  of  the  five-four 
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movement  from  the  "Symphonie  Path£tique,"  he  will  prelude  it  with 
a  couple  of  dozen  "ta'a,  uas."  On  this  occasion  they  formed  an  intro- 
duction to  what  was  probably  the  most  astounding  potpourri  ever 
compiled.  In  it  "Daisy  Bell"  was  followed  by  the  March  from 
"Scipio,"  "  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay  "  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  Old 
Hundredth.  There  were  other  incongruities  equally  absurd,  but,  what- 
ever the  tune,  the  band  played  it  with  unfailing  vigor  and  zest. 

But  by  now  the  Baroona  was  creeping  out  into  the  open  sea,  and 
whenever  that  happened,  balance,  whether  physical  or  musical,  became 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  For  she  was  a  round-bottomed  tub  of 
seventy  tons  net,  built  originally  as  a  tug,  then,  with  a  top-deck  added 
to  her  which  did  not  increase  her  steadiness,  transferred  to  the  river 
service  in  New  Zealand,  and  finally  taken  out  trading  in  the  Friendly 
Islands  by  three  adventurous  souls.  The  day  on  which  the  present 
writer  joined  her  for  a  fortnight's  cruise  was  the  first  in  four  months  on 
which  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  dine  without  fiddles  on  the  table, 
and  she  celebrated  the  occasion  by  shooting  everything  on  to  the  floor. 
She  bobbed  about  on  the  top  of  the  waves  like  a  cork,  sometimes  pitch- 
ing, sometimes  rolling,  sometimes  plunging,  but  generally  performing 
all  three  feats  simultaneously.  It  was  altogether  too  much  for  the 
Haapai  Brass  Band,  and  the .  potpourri  became  an  even  more  weird 
and  wonderful  thing  than  it  was  in  its  original  form.  The  melody  was 
the  first  to  go,  and  it  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  bass. 
The  inner  parts  struggled  gamely  on  for  a  while,  but  they,  too,  were 
forced  to  succumb,  and  whether  the  piece  ended  with  a  popular  music- 
hall  song  or  a  hymn  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

By  evening,  however,  the  Haapai  minstrels  were  feeling  much  better. 
Perhaps  mercifully,  the  deck  of  the  Baroona  is  not  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, and  instrumental  music  was  out  of  the  question.     But  all  South 
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Sea  Islanders  are  enthusiastic  musicians.  The  Polynesians  have  no 
native  instruments  save  the  long  wooden  drums  hollowed  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  which,  when  beaten  with  sticks  of  a  softer  wood,  produce 
a  rich,  booming  note  that  can  be  heard  for  miles.  But  they  sing  won- 
derfully, and  among  the  Tongans  in  particular  there  are  some  splendid 
voices.  The  tone  of  the  Samoans  is  of  a  shriller,  harsher  quality,  that 
of  the  women  being  especially  unpleasant.  But  the  Tongan  singing 
is  a  joy  and  a  delight,  and  it  is,  moreover,  when  they  sing  that  you  hear 
their  own  very  beautiful  native  music. 

Stretched  along  the  deck,  each  covered  with  a  piece  of  native  tapa 
cloth,  they  lie  in  silence,  till  one  of  them,  without  prelude  or  persua- 
sion, suddenly  bursts  into  a  native  air.  For  a  few  bars  he  sings  alone; 
then  the  others  join  him  in  a  deep,  full-throated,  four-part  accompani- 
ment. Above  this  the  solo  voice  rises  and  falls  in  a  strange,  fascinating 
melody.  Turns,  embroideries,  and  ornamentations  abound,  appar- 
ently introduced  at  the  sweet  will  of  the  singer,  but  his  accompaniment 
goes  steadily  on.  The  soloist  has  by  no  means  always  the  best  voice 
of  the  party;  it  is,  in  fact,  often  rather  pinched  and  nasal  in  quality; 
but  he  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  ornamentation,  and  he  will  sing  on  for 
hours,  always  weaving  fresh  graces  into  the  music.  And  the  songs 
that  he  sings  are  the  songs  that  his  warlike  forefathers  sang  when  they 
swooped  down  on  Fiji  in  their  great  war  canoes,  and  when  they  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Samoans.  He  and  his  chorus  will  sing  them 
on  the  deck  of  the  Baroona,  or  before  their  village  huts,  for  the  sheer 
love  of  singing,  or  as  accompaniments  to  the  beautiful  native  dances. 
They  will  sing  them  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  they  will  wake  up  and 
sing  them  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

It  is  generally  these  native  songs  that  they  sing,  but  they  sometimes 
burst  out,  quite  unexpectedly,  into  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  of  which 
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they  are  capable  of  giving  a  very  admirable  unaccompanied  perform- 
ance. The  writer  well  remembers  being  aroused  in  the  middle  of  a 
somewhat  restless  night  on  the  floor  of  a  Samoan  hut,  where  he  was  ex- 
pected to  sleep  on  a  thin  mat  stretched  tightly  over  small,  round  pebbles, 
to  hear  a  party  under  the  next  mosquito  net  singing  "Abide  with  me" 
and  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  in  four  parts.  But  the  native  music  is  a 
memory  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  an  evening  spent  in  the  tiny  cabin 
of  the  pitching,  rolling,  plunging  Baroona,  with  the  natives  singing 
overhead,  is  worth  a  score  in  the  average  concert-room. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  .    .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
February  25,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund. 
Schumann  conducted.  His  concert  piece  for  four  horns,  Op.  86,  was 
also  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  melodrama-music  and 
the  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "GBdipus"  were  also  heard  for  the  first 
time. 

Other  early  concert  performances  were  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1850, 
from  manuscript,  Schumann  conductor;    at  Diisseldorf,  September  7, 
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1850,  at  a  "reception  concert"*  to  the  Schumanns,  Julius  Tausch  con- 
ductor; at  Cologne,  October  22,  1850,  Ferdinand  Hiller  conductor. 

The  overture  was  sketched  April  1-5,  1847,  at  Dresden.  The  in- 
strumentation was  completed  Christmas  night  of  that  year.  The 
overture  was  published  in  June,  1850. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866.  It  was  performed 
in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor,  March  16,  1861. 


As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him. 

At  last  in  1847  ne  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant. 
Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel  pleased, 
although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in  securing  a 
performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing  the  manager 
of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  produced,  it  was  the 
time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  preferred  to  go  into 
the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three  performances, 
and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in  Germany, 
but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472) 

•The  programme  of  this  concert  included,  besides  the  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  songs, — "Widmung" 
(sung  by  Miss  Hartmann),  "Die  Lotosblume"  (sung  by  Miss  Altgelt),  "Wanderlied"  (sung  by  Mr.  Nielo) — 
and  the  second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  There  was  a  supper  with  toasts,  songs,  and  a  chorus,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  a  ball. 
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of  Matthias  Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery 
at  Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier ;  but  there  were  Complaints  * 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her:  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  inno- 
cent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later  writers 
turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap-books, 
with  their  abominable  woodcuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  childhood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing  ser- 
vants. Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried)  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.     Golo 

•  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.     It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.     It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  "  deploration." 


"The  first  American  Contralto  in  the  Concert  field." 

Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  21st,  1913 

For  concert  engagements  address:   HAENSEL  &  JONES,  AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 

Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on 

a  hard,  disgraceful  condition.     She  turns  from  him.     He  orders  the 

ruffians  to  do  the  deed.     She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.     Siegfried 

comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 

from  a  rocky  height. 

*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Tangsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving 
figure  in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Intro- 
duction ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 


The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 
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appearance  given  below: 

His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his  splendid  voice.  The  Play 
House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Spooner,  the  young  tenor,  possesses  a  voice  of  unusually 
beautiful  quality,  wide  range  and  sufficient  power.  He  has  a 
manly  and  ingratiating  presence,  obvious  musical  feeling,  and 
the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  of  a  singer. — Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor,  and  charmed  the 
audience  with  his  artistic  program. — Washington  Herald. 

For  engagements  address 
Loring.  205  West  57th  Street.  New  York  City 
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are  extremely  useful  these  times  when  almost  everybody  is 
thinking  of  economy     Look  thru  your  closets  and  ward- 
robes and  see  what  will  make  over  after  cleaning  or  dyeing 
or  do  to  wear  as  it  is  after  either  process 
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includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood- wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the 
passage-work  of  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C 
major. 


* 


Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied,"  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "Abelard  and  Heloise,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters;  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a' ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:  it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genoveva  von  Brabant"  (Bsterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);   "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
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(Paris,  1791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti  (Milan, 
1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Brabante," 
Rogel  (Madrid,  1868);  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays  by 
Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy 
"Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting-train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus: — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  cceurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  performed 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society  in  Carnegie 
Music  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  January  23,  1906.     The  composer  conducted. 

* 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  opera-bouffe  in 
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two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
Marechal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroy,  Desire  as  Golo,  and  Lise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Tr£feu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes. 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 

Proteger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  garcons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  fa  cons; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent! 

Ah !  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cremieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Mme.  Aim£e  as 
Drogan,  Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as 
Charles  Martel,  Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after 
Mme.  Aimee  came  Miss  Emily  Soldene. 
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Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Vioun,  Op.  64. 

Feux  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 
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The  Talking  Machine  You  Want 
is  to  be  found  at  Heppe's 

Whether  it  be  an  ordin- 
ary Victor  or  a  superb  Victrola, 
every  artistic  possibility  of  the 
Talking  Machine  is  assured 
when  it  comes  from  Heppe's. 

Experts   adjust    every   ma- 
chine that  leaves  our  establish- 
ment and  our   service  is  best 
because    we    are   both   wholesale   and   retail 
distributors. 

LOWEST  FACTORY  PRICES  GUARANTEED,  WHETHER 
YOU  BUY  FOR  CASH  OR  ON  TIME 

Victors,  *10  to  *60 
Victrolas,  $15  to*200 
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Rogers,  L.  J. 

TO 

Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark- 
able depth  of  tone.     Their  sensi-  - 

tiveness  is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


PHILADELPHIA 


Thirtieth  Season  in  Philadelphia 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  15 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Sibelius  ...         *  Symphony  No.  i,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia):  Andante;  Allegro  molto. 


Bach      .       Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  two  Violins  and  Orchestra  of  Strings 

I.     Vivace. 
II.     Largo. 
III.     Finale  (Allegro). 

(Solo  Violins,  Messrs.  Wttek  and  Noack) 


Brahms 


.    Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a 


Dvorak 


Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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n  A  n  Pi 

JUi     Ji^      Ji»      JUi      Jli    d§»      A     II 
FREDERICK  HAHN,  Director 


EMINENT  FACULTY 


A  thorough  musical  education  in  all  branches 


HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 
VIOLIN — Frederick  Hahn,  who  has  the  influence  of  Sevcik  and  Auer. 
PIANO — Gregory  Kannerstein,  Exponent  of  Safonoff. 
PIANO— Mahlon  Yardley. 
VOICE— Henry  Hotz— Madam  Brinker-D'Albites. 

CELLO — Philipp  Schmitz  (now  in  Europe). 

(Mr.  Carl  Kneisel  has  kindly  consented  to  fill  the  place  until  his  return.) 


Mr.  Hahn  begs  to  announce  the  installation  of  the 
wonderful  Ostrovsky  Method  for  Hand  Development  for 
Pianists,  Violinists,  and  Cellists,  which  is  endorsed  by  Auer, 
Elman,  Zimbalist,  Brodsky,  Sauret,  Drdla,  Shattuck, 
Helen   Ware,  and  hosts   of    others. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

1714  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39    .    .   :    .    .    .      Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 
A  second  performance  was  led  by  Dr.  Muck  on  November  16,  19 12. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energico,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,  one  for 
wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 
theme  by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll,  The  second  and 
contrasting  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy  chords  for  wind 


(ITALIAN  METHOD) 


(Pupil  of  Luigi  Vannuccini,  Florence,  Italy.) 

FORMERLY  CONDUCTOR  OF  GRAND  OPERA 
OCTOBER  TO  MAY  MAY  TO  OCTOBER 

1 705  Chestnut  St. ,  Philadelphia     32  Clemens  Str . ,  Muenchen,  Germany 
Assistant  Teachers:  ALICE  LEWIS,  Soprano,   H.  ROGER  NAYLOR,  Tenor 

For  further  information  address  either  "The  Gladstone,"  Pine  and   11th  Streets, 
or  the  studio,  1705  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 
wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  strange  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now 
the  second  theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that 
first  accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  Muted  violins 
and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood- wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 
first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
first  theme  returns.  Trills  of  wood- wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more 
excited  mood.     The   string  theme   that   was   treated   canonically   re- 
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118  NORTH  19th  STREET 
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appears  heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV..  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first. movement.  It  is  broadly 
treated  (violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  accompanied  by 
heavy  chords  for  the  brass).  It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
not  merely  melancholy.  There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood-wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  a  mighty  climax.  From  here  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate. 


UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 

PHILADELPHIA  OPERATIC  SOCIETY 

8th  FLOOR,  PARKWAY  BUILDING 
BROAD  AND  CHERRY  STREETS 

MR.  WASSILI  LEPS,  MUSICAL  DIRECTOR 

MR.  JOSEPH  C.  ENGEL,  STAGE  MANAGER 

PUPILS  PREPARED  FOR 

Grand  Opera,  including  Coaching  for  Opera  Ensemble, 
Dramatic  Action,  Dancing,  Languages, 


For  Particulars  apply  to  the  Office  of  the  Society,  8th  Floor,  Parkway  Building,  any  day 
from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  beginning  September  21st 


*    * 


Works  of  Sibelius  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra : — 

Symphony  No.  i,  E  minor,  Op.  39,  January  5,  1907  (Dr.  Muck); 
November  16,  1912  (Dr.  Muck);  January  23,  1915. 

Symphony  No.  2,  D  major,  Op.  43,  March  12,  1904  (Mr.  Gericke); 
January  1,  1910  (Mr.  Fiedler);  January  7,  191 1  (Mr.  Fiedler). 

Symphony  No.  4,  A  minor,  Op.  63,  October  25,  19 13  (Dr.  Muck); 
November  14,  19 14  (Dr.  Muck). 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  47,  April  26,  1907 
(Maud  Powell,  violinist;  Dr.  Muck,  conductor);  March  9,  19 12 
(Maud  Powell,  violinist;  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor). 

"A  Saga,"   tone  poem,  Op.  9,  March  5,  1910  (Mr.  Fiedler). 

"A  Song  of  Spring,"  Op.  16,  November  21,  1908  (Mr.  Fiedler). 

"Finlandia,"  symphonic  poem,  Op.  26,  No.  7,  November  21,  1908 
(Mr.  Fiedler);  October  22,  1910  (Mr.  Fiedler);  October  24,  1914 
(Dr.  Muck). 

filegie  and  Musette  from  suite  "King  Christian  II,"  Op.  27,  April 
2,    19 10  (Mr.  Fiedler). 

Valse  Triste,  Op.  44,  from  the  music  to  Jarnefelt's  "Kuolema," 
April  2,  19 10  (Mr.  Fiedler). 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  legend,  March  4.,  191 1  (Mr.  Fiedler); 
October  24,  19 14  (Dr.  Muck). 

"Karelia,"  overture,  Op.  10,  November  18,  191 1  (Mr.  Fiedler); 
October  24,  19 14  (Dr.  Muck) 


Thaddeus  Rich,  Mus.  Doc,  Dean 

All  branches  taught.     Henri  Scott,  head  of  Vocal  Department.     Enrique  Tuit,  head 
of  Piano  Department.     Thaddeus  Rich,  head  of  Violin  Department. 
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Concerto  in  D  minor  ^or  two  Viouns  and  Orchestra  of  Strings 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685 ;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

Bach's  violin  concertos — there  are  two  other  concertos  for  two  violins 
— probably  belong  to  his  Cothen  period  (1717-23).  He  was  called 
as  chapel-master  to  Cothen  by  Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  an 
amiable,  well-educated  man  then  nearly  twenty-four  years  old,  who  had 
travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin, 
the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpsichord;  he  had  an  agreeable  bass 
voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  parlor  singer.  Bach  said  of  him, 
"He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  understood  it." 
The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and  here  Bach 
passed  happy  years.  The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not  able  to  find 
even  a  mention  of  Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a  few  notices  scat- 
tered through  the  parish  registers;  but  the  "Bach-Jahrbuch"  of  1905 
contains  a  learned  and  interesting  essay  by  Rudolf  Bunge,  Privy  Coun- 
cillor at  Cothen,  on  Bach's  orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the  instruments 
that  survived  the  players.  Spitta  was  unable  to  find  any  material  for  a 
description  of  the  court  orchestra  and  choir.  We  now  know  the  names 
of  the  musicians  at  the  court  and  what  salaries  were  paid.  Bach  as 
chapel-master  received  thirty-three  thalers  and  twelve  groschen  a 
month. 


150  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


By  BRUNO  HUHN 

A  CYCLE  OF  FIVE  SONGS.       HIGH  AND  LOW  VOICE 

The  superb  vocal  quality  of  Mr.  Huhn's  music  adds 

the  final  word  of  recommendation  to  intelligent  singers. 

"  Those  who  look  for  real  songs,  which  are  not  only  good 
music  but  vocally  effective,  will  raise  a  paean  of  praise  when 
they  examine  this  work."— Musical  America. 

PRICE,  EACH,  $1.25  POSTPAID 
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Spitta  says  of  the  three  concertos  for  two  violins  and  orchestra: 
"We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  the  orginals" — he  has  been  refer- 
ring to  some  adaptations — ' '  are  of  the  Cothen  time,  but  we  conclude  this 
to  be  the  case  from  a  series  of  other  instrumental  concertos  to  which 
these,  with  their  far  simpler  construction,  form  the  natural  stepping- 
stones:  it  is  also  probable  from  the  official  post  held  by  Bach  at 
Cothen." 

In  this  Concerto  in  D  minor  each  violin  is  treated  with  the  indepen- 
dence associated  with  Bach's  manner  of  treatment.  The  two  do  not 
play  so  much  against  one  another  as  they  do  together  against  the  or- 
chestra. In  the  Largo  the  orchestra  is  used  only  as  an  accompani- 
ment, as  was  usual  then  in  the  slow  movements  of  concertos. 

Sir  Hubert  Parry,  agreeing  with  Spitta  that  these  concertos  were 
written  in  the  Cothen  period  and  are  akin  to  the  Vivaldi  type,  dwells 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  slow  movements  in  them  and  the  concertos  for 
violin  solo.  "The  great  fascination  which  such  movements  exercise 
over  people  who  are  not  essentially  musical  (as  well  over  those  who 
are  musical  as  well  as  poetical)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  form  is  psy- 
chological rather  than  essentially  musical.  The  form  is  of  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter.  Bach  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  feeling  his 
way  in  this  direction,  and  never  till  his  last  days  quite  made  up  his 
mind  whether  the  usual  mechanical  view  of  form  (the  view  based  on 
distribution  of  keys  and  themes)  or  the  view  which  puts  the  psycho- 
logical scheme  in  the  forefront  was  the  right  one.  But  it  is  in  his  won- 
derful slow  movements  that  he  reveals  the  actual  intention  to  use 
music  as  the  vehicle  of  psychological  conceptions  and  touches  the  fringe 
of  the  question,  which  was  due  to  excite  so  much  attention  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  of  programme  music.  ...  In  the  well-known  concerto 
in  D  minor  for  two  violins  and  orchestra  the  slow  movement  is  again, 


"LONG  AGO" G.  Marschal-Loepke  12c. 

"O  LADY  LEAVE  THY  SILKEN  THREAD"         .           G.  Marschal-Loepke  12c 

"PRETTY  POLLY  OLIVER"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris     .      Arthur  Somervell  10c. 

"THE  SMITH"— Der  Schmied— (Uhland)     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris      .      Brahms  10c. 

"AVE  MARIA"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris       ...                      .          Luzzi  10c 

"SERENADE" — Standchen     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris         .           Richard  Strauss  12c. 

"THE  WILLOW"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris Cowen  12c. 

"SHEPHERD'S  CRADLE  SONG"     Arr.  by  H.  Alexander  Matthews 

Arthur  Somervell  12c 
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by  a  very  long  way,  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  work.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  it  stands  absolutely  in  the  front  rank  of  all  Bach's 
movements  whose  reason  of  existence  is  pure  beautiful  melody.  But 
in  this  case  the  psychological  element  is  not  so  much  in  evidence. 
Bach's  mind  was  not  in  this  case  moved  by  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  contrast  as  that  between  the  basses  and  the  solo  violin  in  the  other 
concertos,  but  by  the  aesthetical  possibilities  of  alternation  between 
two  solo  violins,  in  which  the  cue  would  not  be  so  much  in  apposition 
or  contrast,  but  in  sisterly  discourse.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  Bach, 
probably  unconsciously,  was  carried  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
in  the  direction  of  the  modern  conception  of  the  concerto,  for  in 
making  use  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  solo  violins  ample  material  was 
supplied  for  the  development  of  the  whole  movement,  and  consequently 
the  orchestra  comes  to  occupy  a  very  subordinate  and  insignificant 
position,  mainly  contenting  itself  with  supplying  the  harmonies  and 
indicating  the  rhythmic  pulse." 

This  concerto  was  played  by  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  I^oefner  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  October  u,  1890, 
Mr.  Nikisch  conductor, — "In  Memoriam — Otto  Dresel."  The  cadenza 
in  the  third  movement  was  then  by  Hellmesberger. 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-fi,at  major,  Op.  56A, 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Josef  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at 
Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  in  1873  sought  vainly  a  quiet  country  place  for  the  summer. 
He  lodged  for  two  days  in  Gratwein,  Styria,  and  was  driven  away  by 
the  attentions  of  some  "aesthetic  ladies."     He  then  went  to  Tutzing, 
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on  Lake  Starnberg,  and  rented  an  attic  room  in  the  Seerose.  The 
night  he  arrived  he  received  a  formal  invitation  to  join  a  band  of  young 
authors,  painters,  and  musicians,  who  met  in  the  inn.  He  left 
the  Seerose  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  fragments  of  the  invitation 
were  found  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  He  then  went  to  Hermann  Levi's 
house  in  Munich,  and  stayed  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
In  August  he  attended  the  Schumann  Festival  at  Bonn,  and  it  was  at 
Bonn  that  he  played  with  Clara  Schumann  to  a  few  friends  the  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op.  5 6b)  for  two  piano- 
fortes. 

The  statement  that  "he  composed  these  variations  at  Tutzing  in 
the  summer  of  1873"  seems  to  be  unfounded,  unless  he  wrote  them  at 
the  Seerose  in  half  a  night. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  was  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  Vienna  on  November  2,  1873.  Otto  Dessoff  was  the  conductor. 
The  Variations  were  applauded  warmly  by  the  large  audience  and  by 
the  professional  critics. 

The  Variations  were  performed  in  Munich  on  December  10,  1873, 
when  Levi  conducted,  and  early  in  February,  1874,  they  were  played 
at  Breslau  (twice),  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Miinster.  Played  again  in 
Munich,  March  14,  1874,  when  the  composer  conducted  the  work  and 
played  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Concerto  in  D  minor,  the  music  met 
with  little  favor.  In  spite  of  Levi's  endeavors,  the  public  of  Munich 
cared  not  for  Brahms.  The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  in 
London  was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  May  24,  1875,  when  W.  G. 
Cusins  was  the  conductor.  Early  in  1876  Brahms  visited  Holland  and 
conducted  the  Variations  at  Utrecht  (January  22). 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
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nets,  two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  collection  of  divertimenti 
for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn,  and  in  the  original  score  it  is  entitled 
"Chorale*  St.  Antoni."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs 
is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  was  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three 
bassoons,  and  a  serpent.  Brahms,  looking  over  Haydn's  manuscripts 
collected  by  C.  F.  Pohl  for  the  biography  which  the  latter  left  unfinished, 
was  struck  by  an  Andante  from  a  Symphony  in  B-flat  major  for  oboes 
and  strings  and  by  this  "Chorale,"  and  he  copied  the  two  pieces. 

This  divertimento  was  composed  by  Haydn  probably  about  1782-84 
and  for  open-air  performance.  It  was  performed  at  a  concert  in  Lon- 
don in  March,  1908,  and,  as  then  played,  it  consisted  of  an  Introduc- 
tion of  a  lively  nature,  the  "Chorale  Sancti  Antonii,"  a  Minuetto 
and  a  Rondo.  The  music  critic  of  the  Referee  then  said:  "There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Haydn  composed  the  Chorale 
and  why  the  folk-song-like  tune  is  so  named  is  lost  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  past.  The  two  concluding  numbers  are  not  distinctive  except 
by  the  curious  and  buzzing-like  character  of  the  tone-color  produced 
by  the  unusual  combination  of  instruments."  At  this  performance, 
the  first  in  England,  led  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  a  double-bassoon  was 
substituted  for  the  serpent. 

The  theme  is  announced  by  Brahms  in  plain  harmony  by  wind  in- 
struments over  a  bass  for  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  double- 
bassoon.     Mr.  Ap thorp  wrote  concerning  the  Variations:    "In  these 

•It  is  possible  that  this  neuter  form  "Chorale"  for  (cantus)  the  masculine  "Choralis"  is  a  corrupted 
reading.  It  may  be  referred  back  to  "canticum"  or  "libellum  chorale";  or,  better  yet,  to  the  Middle  Age 
"Choraula"  or  "Corola"  (old  French  "Corole"),  which  was  applied  to  the  performance  on  strings  of  the 
singer  of  dance  tunes,  then  to  the  song  that  was  sung,  and  finally  to  the  song-book  itself.  See  L.  Dieffenbach's 
supplement  to  Du  Cange's  "Glossarium."  In  English  the  form  "chorale"  appears.  Dr.  Murray  says  of  this 
form:  "Apparently  the  'e'  has  been  added  to  indicate  stress  on  the  second  syllable  (cf.  locale,  morale);  it  is 
often  mistaken  to  mean  a  separate  syllable." 
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variations  Brahms  has  followed  his  great  predecessors — and  notably 
Beethoven — in  one  characteristic  point.  Beethoven,  as  Haydn  also, 
often  treated  the  form  of  Theme  with  Variations  in  one  sense  some- 
what as  he  did  the  concerto.  With  all  his  seriousness  of  artistic  pur- 
pose, he  plainly  treated  the  concerto  as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of 
executive  technique  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  Much  in  the  same 
spirit,  he  treated  the  Theme  with  Variations  as  a  vehicle  for  the  dis- 
play of  musical  technique  on  the  part  of  the  composer.  In  many 
of  his  variations  he  made  an  actual  display  of  all  sorts  of  harmonic 
and  contrapuntal  subtleties.  No  doubt  this  element  of  technical 
display  was,  after  all,  but  a  side  issue;  but  it  was  very  recognizably 
there  notwithstanding.  We  find  a  very  similar  tendency  evinced 
in  these  variations  by  Brahms.  With  all  their  higher  emotional  and 
poetic  side,  the  element  of  voluntarily  attempted  and  triumphantly 
conquered  difficulty  is  by  no  means  absent.  Like  Beethoven,  he  plainly 
regards  the  form  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  musical  jeu  d' esprit,  if  an 
entirely  serious  one."  And  again:  "The  variations  do  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  form  of  the  theme:  as  the  composition  progresses,  they 
even  depart  farther  and  farther  therefrom.  They  successively  present 
a  more  and  more  elaborate  free  contrapuntal  development  and  work- 
ing-out of  the  central  idea  contained  in  the  theme,  the  connection 
between  theme  and  the  theme  itself  being  often  more  ideal  then  real." 

It  was  Hans  von  Bulow  who  said  of  Beethoven  taking  themes  for 
variations  from  forgotten  ballets  or  operas,  of  Schumann  accepting  a 
theme  from  Clara  Wieck,  and  of  Brahms  choosing  a  theme  by  Paganini: 
"The  theme  in  these  instances  is  of  little  more  importance  than  that 
of  the  title-page  of  a  book  in  relationship  with  the  text." 

Variation  I.  Poco  piu  andante.  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure 
is  accompanied  by  one  in  triplet  in  the  violas  and  'cellos.  These  figures 
alternately  change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  varia- 
tion of  the  theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 
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III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is 
given  to  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There 
is  an  independent  accompaniment  for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repe- 
tition the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part  which  the  wind  instruments 
had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have  arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it 
is  strengthened  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly 
after  the  'cellos  accompany  in  scale  passages.  The  parts  change  place 
in  the  repetition. 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is 
given  to  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In 
the  repetition  the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the 
first  four  measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in 
harmony,  afterwards  in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clari- 
nets descend  through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas 
has  a  fresh  melody. 

VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted. 
The  mood  is  pianissimo  throughout.  The  piccolo  enters  with  an  in- 
version of  the  phrase. 
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The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase, 
an  obvious  modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  first 
as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass  passage  constantly  repeated  and  accom- 
panied each  successive  time  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony." 
This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterward  used  in  combination  with  other 
figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood- wind  instruments  accompany  in 
scale  passages,  and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is 
now  used  to  the  end.  Later  the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass 
instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running  accompaniment. 


* 
*  * 


Mr.  Max  Kalbeck,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms  ("Johannes  Brahms," 
Berlin,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  pp.  465-474),  has  much  to  say  about 
these  variations.  He  discusses  the  question  whether  Brahms  was 
moved  to  write  them  by  the  remembrance  of  Anselm  Feuerbach's 
picture,  "The  Tempation  of  Saint  Anthony";  he  alludes  to  the  other 
Anthony,  the  Saint  of  Padua;  and  he  tries  to  find  in  each  variation 
something  illustrative  of  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 
Mr.  Kalbeck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  in  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 
"La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine"  and  that  of  the  variations  in  the 
same  year  an  instance  of  "telepathic  communication  between  two 
productive  intellects."  But  Flaubert  had  meditated  and  also  written 
an  earlier  version  of  his  extraordinary  book  years  before. 
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MUSICAL  TRANSITIONS. 

(From  the  London  Times,  July  n,  1914.) 

For  these  Post-Impressionists,  in  music  as  well  as  in  painting,  are  preaching  no 
more  and  no  less  than  the  deliberate  degradation  of  technique.     (Daily  paper.) 

A  new  movement  always  finds  one  of  its  most  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  the  enthusiasm  of  its  supporters.  Whether  the  new 
idea  has  in  it  the  truth  and  vitality  which  will  ultimately  modify  the 
trend  of  thought  in  some  direction,  or  whether  it  is  merely  calling 
for  that  invaluable  halt  which  enables  us  to  review  and  consolidate 
our  position,  its  potency  is  always  discounted  by  the  fact  that  its 
partisans  pin  their  loyalty  to  some  aspect  of  it  which  is  of  quite  second- 
ary importance.  For  every  new  truth  is  double-edged;  it  must  cut 
a  new  path  to  the  distant  beacon,  and  it  must  lop  away  the  obstructions 
with  which  ignorance  has  till  then  clouded  the  vision.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  commonplace  of  thought  that  destructive  criticism  is  the  easiest  of  all 
forms  of  mental  amusement,  while  great  ideas  are  of  necessity  construc- 
tive; but  it  is  less  generally  realized  that  the  constructive  idea  implies 
a  destructive  complement,  that  the  ground  must  be  cleared  before  the 
new  foundations  can  be  laid. 

An  examination  of  almost  any  crisis  in  human  progress  will  convince 
us  that  the  irreconcilable  adherents  of  the  new  idea  are  those  who  have 
misconceived  it  as  being  primarily  and  essentially  destructive.  Those 
new  forms  of  art,  for  example,  which  in  painting  we  connect  with  the 
word  "Post-Impressionism,"  and  in  music  with  the  names  of  Scriabin 
and  Schonberg,  seem  to  many,  at  first  sight,  to  share  one  common 
characteristic.  They  appear  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  negative  and 
not  of  a  positive  position. 

"Hitherto,"   they  seem   to   say,  "feeling  has  been   translated  into 
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Art  by  means  of  a  caucus  of  conventions — line,  form,  phrase,  key, 
and  what  not — and  the  mastery  of  these  conventions  was  embodied  in 
the  word  '  technique.'  We  have  hit  upon  a  pleasant  and  easy  path  which 
henceforward  all  may  tread;  let  no  one  any  longer  think  he  must  face 
the  long  and  dreary  mountain  climb  which  in  a  darker  age  was  the 
necessary  prelude  to  technical  skill." 

Such  is  the  message  that  the  new  men  seem  to  bring  to  the  short- 
sighted majority  whom  the  eagerness  of  partisanship  compels  to  enlist 
at  once  on  one  side  or  the  other.  And  the  battlefields  will  be  strewn 
with  many  corpses,  heroically  and  unnecessarily  slain  in  a  quarrel, 
over  false  issues,  before  the  .world  at  large  discovers  that  the  very  last 
object  the  protagonists  could  possibly  have  had  in  view  was  the  degrada- 
tion of  technique. 

In  the  first  place,  no  amount  of  that  misguided  zeal  which  extols 
feeling  and  imagination  at  the  expense  of  technical  skill  can  ever  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  Art  primarily  and  fundamentally  involves 
the    capturing  of  a   fugitive   something  and   its y  imprisonment   in  a 
permanent  form.     All  the  anarchism  at  the  present  moment  in  the  air 
is  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  if  it  is  thought  of  as  contradict- 
ing that  underlying  truth.     There  may  be — indeed  there  are — those  who 
deny  the  authority  of  our  scale-system,  who  ridicule  the  cold  calcula- 
tion of  our  accepted  musical  forms,  who  contemptuously  reject  our 
conceptions  of  concord  and  discord,   who,   in  a  word,   question  the 
validity  of  any  single  conclusion  the  world  has  hitherto  arrived  at  in 
its  endeavor  to  reach  the  stability  of  general  laws.     But  no  attack 
has  been,  nor  can  be,  made  on  the  axiom  that  the  abstract  takes  shape 
in  the  womb  of  the  mind  that  conceives  it,  and  comes  to  birth  in  the 
form  of  the  concrete.     To  the  Artist  belongs  the  power  of  transmut- 
ing feeling  into  form;   and  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  constitute 
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this  power  are  summed  up  in  the  word  "technique."  It  would  be  easy 
and  attractive  to  any  analytical  enthusiast  to  divide  and  subdivide 
the  elements  of  technique  involved  in  the  composition  of  even  so  simple 
a  matter  as  a  hymn  tune.  There  is  the  technique  of  spelling,  or  con- 
formity to  some  intelligible  system  of  note-nomenclature,  the  technique 
of  syntax,  or  acceptance  of  some  conventions  of  harmonic  progres- 
sion; on  a  higher  plane  comes  the  technique  of  the  sentence,  or  the 
infusion  of  that  vitality  which  creates  the  unit  of  the  phrase  out.  of  a 
succession  of  isolated  sounds;  and  on  the  highest  plane  of  all  the  tech- 
nique of  the  final  whole,  embracing  questions  of  balance,  tonality, 
and  other  intricate  problems.  But  the  futility  of  meeting  the  modern- 
ists with  the  charge  of  belittling  technical  skill  becomes  manifest  when 
we  realize  that  the  whole  raison  d'etre  of  their  revolt  centres  round 
their  claim  that  contemporary  technique  has  arbitrary  and  confining 
limitations  which  render  it  inadequate  to  express  feelings  and  ideas 
which  they  consider  worthy  of  presentation. 

The  confusion  of  thought  which  has  led  to  the  slightly  contemptuous 
meaning  now  attaching  to  this  word  undoubtedly  arises  from  the 
unfortunate  power  of  the  human  brain  to  acquire  skill  in  presentation 
out  of  proportion  to  the  demands  of  feeling.  Such  is  the  perversity  of 
human  nature  that  a  musician  with  little  to  say  can,  by  assiduous 
practice  in  the  processes  of  presentation,  delude  the  undiscriminating 
with  counterfeit  art.  And  the  sacrilege  of  such  an  act  is  not  to  be 
redeemed  by  the  fact  that  the  work  is  often  honest,  and  the  deception 
unconscious.  But  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  blind  dispassionate 
inquirers  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  end,  technique  is  Art.  We  can  all 
feel  aspirations,  we  can  most  of  us  appreciate  beautiful  work;  and 
technique  is  the  only  condition  of  transmuting  the  one  into  the  other. 
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To  accuse  the  apostles  of  a  new  movement  of  a  deliberate  desire  to 
degrade  technique  is,  consequently,  to  indict  them  with  one.  of  three 
offences.  Either  they  are  such  tiros  in  thought  that  they  do  not  realize 
technique  as  the  condition  of  Art ;  or,  if  they  do  realize  this  truth,  they 
must  fall  between  two  stools.  They  must  have  tried  in  vain  to  be- 
come expert,  or  they  must  be  dishonestly  maintaining  that  such  expert- 
ness  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

To  the  first  accusation  no  answer  need  be  made,  It  is  a  charge  of 
stupidity  pure  and  simple,  with  its  own  inevitable  recoil.  On  the 
second  count  it  should  be  enough  to  say  that  the  facts  are  against  the 
accusers.  Unbiassed  judges  of  painting  tell  us  that  those  in  the  fore- 
front of  Post-Impressionism  were,  when  they  painted  the  normal 
type  of  picture,  unsurpassed  in  technical  skill;  it  has  even  been  said 
of  one  of  them  that  in  Europe  he  was  unrivalled.  In  music  the  early 
work  of  Scriabin  and  Stavinsky  shows  that  both  had  been  through 
the  academic  mill  and  had  come  forth  fully  equipped,  while  the  early 
sextet  of  Schonberg  reaches  a  point  of  technical  efficiency  which  is 
within  reach  of  but  few  composers  of  any  age  or  time.  This  refuta- 
tion of  the  second  charge  obviously  involves  the  withdrawal  of  the  third. 
Men  who  have  attained  the  highest  skill  in  any  direction  cannot  be 
charged  with  dishonestly  maintaining,  by  the  sole  means  of  their 
work,  that  such  skill  is  a  fruitless  acquisition.  But  should  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  prosecution  still  press  the  charge  it  must  be  answered 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  "The  artist  works,"  as  Stevenson 
says,  "entirely  upon  honor."  He  must  "preserve  from  day  to  day 
his  constancy  to  the  ideal."  And  the  question  of  whether  he  has  kept 
faith  or  has  deviated  from  the  strict  path  cannot  be  solved  by  the  aid 
of  loose  and  vague  personalities  framed  in  the  moment  of  bewilderment, 
but  must  await  a  verdict  from  a  future  and  more  emancipated  tribunal. 
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TEMPERAMENT. 

BY  DR.    C.    W.    SAIvKKBY. 
(From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.) 

"Psychology  and  logic"  used  to  go  together  in  the  title  of  academic 
chairs;  the  science  of  the  mind  was  the  science  of  reasoning.  We 
thought  of  "the  mind"  as  a  simple  unity,  much  as  the  ancients  thought 
of  "earth"  as  an  element.  To-day  we  agree  with  Saint  Augustine 
when  he  spoke  of  the  "  abyssus  hutnance  conscientioe."  More  and  more 
we  turn  from  the  study  of  intellectual  processes  to  the  study  of  the 
psychical  facts  which  underlie  them.  Great  students  like  Dr. 
McDougall,  of  Oxford,  are  teaching  us  how  we  may  slowly  essay  the 
analysis  of  the  emotions  and  instincts  that  underlie  our  conduct.  A 
chemistry  of  the  mind,  so  to  say,  is  now  inchoate — perhaps  at  some  such 
stage  as  the  chemistry  of  matter  before  Dalton. 

The  state  of  this  young  science  may  be  well  estimated  by  the  entirely 
unscientific  condition  of  its  vocabulary.  No  one  but  the  trained 
psychologist  uses  such  words  as  "instinct"  and  "habit"  correctly;  the 
real  and  profound  distinction  between  them  may  require  a  moment's 
mental  search  on  the  part  of  the  present  reader;  and  ordinary  people 
have  no  idea  of  it  at  all.  The  distinction  between  the  innate  and  the 
acquired  is  similarly  lost  in  other  instances;  confusion  is  worse  con- 
founded when  we  come  to  talk  of  character,  with  its  acquired  super- 
structure upon  an  innate  foundation  (of  unfathomed  complexity) ;  and  is 
worst  confounded  when  we  generalize  about  such  a  complex  of  com- 
plexes as  conscience.  Compared  with  these  arcana,  even  genius  may 
sometimes  appear  simple,  though  its  adequate  analysis  has  never  yet 
been  achieved,  and  though,  when  one  is  cross-questioned  about  its 
inheritance,  a  sufficient  reply  should  be  that,  if  three  or  four  distinct 
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Mendelian  factors  are  involved  in  the  presence  of  a  few  simple  hairs 
on  the  leaves  of  certain  stocks,  we  need  not  be  unduly  astonished  even 
when  the  son  of  Richard  Wagner  and  the  grandson  of  Liszt  writes 
music  of  an  almost  torturous  insipidity. 

Compared  with  such  problems  as  these,  temperament  is  well-nigh 
simple;  yet  we  know  very  little  about  it,  the  psychologists  have  practi- 
cally ignored  it,  and  its  importance  for  happiness  and  conduct  is  almost 
incalculable.  There  is,  of  course,  as  in  psychology  generally,  no  clear 
agreement  as  to  the  use  of  the  word.  I  believe  it  is  often  used,  for 
instance,  as  a  sort  of  euphemism  for  the  expression  of  one  instinct, 
which  I  wish  to  call  the  racial  instinct.  That,  however,  is  an  entirely 
inaccurate  use  of  the  word.  Then,  again,  as  when  we  are  warned  of 
the  Celtic  temperament  of  a  statesman,  and  its  consequences  in  debate, 
or  under  challenge,  any  one  who  has  thought  a  little  will  see  that  we 
are  possibly  confusing  ourselves  absurdly.  Let  it  be  remembered  that, 
on  the  top  of  our  minds,  so  to  say,  there  is  a  constantly  acting  some- 
thing called  "self-control"  or  "inhibition,"  which  plays  a  mighty  part  in 
consciousness  and  conduct,  even  when  we  are  totally  unaware  of  it, 
as  Frend  has  notably  shown  by  the"  study  of  dreams.  It  seems  to 
me  that  many  so-called  differences  in  temperament,  which  are  better 
to  be  called  differences  in  temper,  are  none  other  than  greater  or  less 
degrees  of  self-control.  Hence  endless  confusion.  When  you  com- 
pare the  conduct  of  two  men  under  cross-examination  or  badgering  of 
any  kind,  you  may  notice  no  difference  between  them.  Yet  the  first 
may  indeed  be  temperamentally  cool  and  indifferent,  while  the  second 
produces  a  similar  effect  only  by  his  self-control.  Half  our  verdicts 
of  praise  and  blame  are  worthless  because  we  do  not  appreciate  the 
supreme  importance  of  self-control  in  conduct. 

Another  gross  abuse  of  the  word  occurs  in  the  phrase  "  artistic  tempera- 
ment." Of  course,  this  indicates  a  reality.  There  is  the  poet  to  whom 
the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too 
deep  for  tears,  and  there  is  the  other  kind  of  man.     But  one  constantly 
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hears  the  term  used  to  palliate,  or  glorify,  the  fact  that  certain  sorts 
of  people  can  never  be  relied  on  to  keep  their  promises,  are  selfish  and 
unpunctual,  never  try  to  keep  their  temper,  cannot  be  bothered  to 
wash,  forget  to  pay  their  bills  in  Cornwall,  and  are  jealous  of  each 
other  and  everybody  else.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  Ruskin  or  a  Wordsworth;  it  only  means  that  these  people 
have  never  been  licked  into  shape,  that  they  have  been  through  no 
mill,  are  saturated  with  self-esteem,  and  have  not  learnt  self-control. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  their  ''artistic"  excreta  will  be  as  worthless 
and  ephemeral  as  themselves ;  but  they  bring  grave  discredit  upon  divine 
things,  like  music  and  poetry,  the  lovers  of  which  should,  therefore, 
never  cease  to  repudiate  them. 

It  almost  seems  that,  if  our  study  of  temperament  is  to  be  worth 
anything,  it  must  be  placed  on  a  physiological  basis.  Hippocrates 
and  his  followers  recognized  a  man  as  sanguine  when  his  veins  were 
rich  in  blood,  melancholy  when  his  liver  produced  black  bile,  phlegmatic 
when  his  economy  was  clogged  with  overmuch  mucus  or  "phlegm." 
We  use  the  words  to-day,  unaware  of  their  ancient  significance.  It 
is  probable  that  these  particular  instances  are  ill-guessed,  but  the 
theory  stands  in  large  degreee. 

The  activity  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  the  neck  largely  affects  tempera- 
ment, and  every  one  has  some  idea  of  what  it  means  to  be  bilious  or 
jaundiced.  Par  more  difficult  is  the  case  where  a  morbid  state  of 
body  produces  what  we  must  regard  as  in  itself  a  healthy  state  of  mind. 
The  "spes  phthisical  the  optimistic  outlook  of  the  sufferer  from 
phthisis  or  consumption,  has  been  known  for  ages,  and  is  as  astonish- 
ing as  ever  to  observe  to-day.  A  stage  further  is  found  in  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  an  awful  and  invariably  fatal  disease,  with 
a  rapid  course,  due  to  intoxication  of  the  whole  body  with  the  products 
of  some  kind  of  parasitism.     Here  the  patient  is  not  merely  happy; 
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he  is  morbidly  exalted,  his  glee,  his  megalomania  pass  all  bounds,  and, 
while  he  can  no  longer  control  his  ulcerated  body  or  its  humblest  func- 
tions, he  flatters  himself  that  he  is  the  king  of  kings.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  we  have  no  beginning  of  an  explanation  of  these  things. 

Then  there  are  the  questions  of  race  and  of  sex.  Dr.  Arthur  Keith, 
in  his  masterly  brochure  on  the  "Human  Body,"  says  that  women  are 
fortunate  in  that  the  "joie  de  vivre"  lasts  longer  and  is  more  acute  in 
them  than  in  men.  I  never  saw  the  statement  before,  and  know  nothing 
about  it,  but  it  interests  one.  Lastly,  we  have  the  uncharted  universe 
of  psychical  fact,  where  temperament  depends  upon  immaterial  fac- 
tors. Let  any  physiologist  who  is' well  content  with,  for  instance,  the 
recent  study  of  "thyroid  instability,"  read,  as  I  have  just  read,  the  story 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  explain  the  temperament  of  that  noble  child  by 
his  formulae  if  he  can.  I  said  our  science  of  mind  was  like  chemistry 
before  Dalton;   it  had  been  better  to  say,  before  Prometheus. 


THE   MECHANICAL  MUSE. 

BY   CLARENCB    ROOK. 

(From  the  Daily  Chronicle,  London. ) 

"Do  you  like  steam  organs?" 

You  may  imagine  my  reticence  as  I  encountered  the  new  tenant  of 
the  flat  opposite  as  she  passed  me  on  the  stairs.  A  slim  young  woman, 
with  a  firm  tread  and  steady  eyes,  so  far  as  was  revealed  to  me,  for  she 
had  the  advantage  of  the  light  behind  her.  For  some  days  the  hint 
had  come  from  the  flat  opposite — the  vague  hint  that  it  was  not  a  baby, 
or  a  dog,  or  a  parrot,  or  even  a  canary  that  was  at  work.  There  was 
noise;  but  not  the  noise  of  any  living  thing,  though  occasionally  a 
human  whistle  or  shout  or  laugh  sounded  in  approval  or  accompani- 
ment. 

A  few  days  later  I  encountered  the  young  lady  in  the  street  outside 
the  flat.  She  descended  from  an  obviously  expensive,  low-hung  racing 
motor-car,  and  ordered  a  man  to  get  at  the  wheel  and  take  it  home. 
And  then,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  noise  began.     It  was  neither  a  cat 
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nor  a  baby.  But  it  sounded  like  a  parody  of  a  baby  Caruso  on  the 
tiles  in  the  small  hours.  And  then,  after  a  little,  I  realized  that  it 
was  some  sort  of  a  talking-machine,  an  instrument  which  may  bring 
happy  memories  to  men  wintering  in  Antarctic  regions  and  longing 
to  hear  even  a  street-organ  or  a  cat  or  the  whistle  of  an  errand-boy, 
when  the  nuisance  of  the  noise  has  been  forgotten  and  only  its  asso- 
ciation remembered. 

You  get  your  news  of  neighbors  from  those  intimate  attendants  who 
stand  at  the  door  and  wait.  It  was  the  hall  porter  whose  news  filtered 
through  the  domestic  service  pipe  and  assured  me  that  the  young  lady 
was  an  expert  motorist,  who  was  winning  races  in  that  long  gray  car. 
He  would  have  carried  her  skirts — if  she  had  any — up  the  stairs.  And 
there  came,  too,  the  announcement  that  the  husband  was  a  flying  man, 
who — my  word! — might  drop  in  any  night  with  an  aeroplane  if  he 
inadvertently  had  forgotten  his  latch-key,  and  enter  by  the  immemorial 
Eastern  custom  of  thieves — through  the  roof. 

But,  really,  I  didn't  worry  about  that.  The  loving  couple,  who 
went  out  daily  to  face  a  separate  death  on  the  latest  inventions  of 
science,  might  do  as  they  pleased.  What  was  really  annoying  was 
their  return.  Monsieur  always  gave  money  to  the  hand- turned  piano 
in  the  street  below.  Madame  always  subsidized  a  penny  whistle  in  the 
street.  .  .  .  "They  like  music,"  was  the  enthusiastic  comment  of  the 
hall  porter.  And  then  the  domestic  music  began  .  .  .  for  these  admirable 
mechanicians  seemed  to  have  adopted  all  the  most  recent  appliances 
for  the  supply  of  tunes  that  can  be  turned  on  as  water  from  a  tap. 
They  have,  of  course,  an  automatic  piano,  a  good  one  when  properly 
treated,  which  does  everything  but  provide  music,  and  the  mechanical 
music-maker. 

And  they  have  established  an  electrophone  which  brings  the  perfume 
of  the  music  hall  over  the  domestic  doorstep, — so  much  I  gather  from 
the  bursts  of  laughter  at  the  repetition  of  the  joke, — you  can  always  rec- 
ognize the  laughter  at  what  is  simply  facetious.  In  fact,  my  neighbors 
have  reduced — or  raised — their  desires  for  art,  literature,  and — I  sus- 
pect cooking — to  the  mechanical  stage.  Anyhow,  I  distinctly  heard 
something  between  a  steam-organ  and  an  expiring  frog  singing  a  bit 
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from  "Lohengrin"  with  no  mistake,  and,  when  they  sit  down  to  dinner, 
I  strongly  suspect  it  is  a  meal  electrically  cooked  in  some  automatic 
engine  without  a  single  mistake, —  a  mechanical  meal  without  the 
human  touch  which  at  least  suggests  the  delicate  skirting  round  the 
borders  of  possible  error. 

It  is  that  absence  of  mistakes  that  worries  me  in  the  performance  of 
my  mechanical  muse  when  she  sets  her  music  going.  There  is  such 
a  deadly  certainty  about  the  whole  business.  Or,  if  there  is  a  mistake, 
it  is  always  inevitably  and  irremediably  the  same  one,  having  been 
produced  in  some  unknown  place  where  nameless  gnomes  with  ham- 
mers and  chisels  and  all  manner  of  unmusical  noises  have  been  serving 
the  muse.  But,  when  the  automatic  music  begins,  I  know  what  we 
are  in  for.  Nothing  possibly  can  go  wrong  with  the  production  of 
Richard  Wagner  or  Lionel  Monckton  when  they  get  on  to  the  machine. 
They  are  as  safe  as  the  composer  who  relies  on  the  steam-organ  of  the 
roundabout,  which  succeeds  because  it  always  plays  the  same  tune, 
whatever  tune  it  plays,  so  that  no  one  notices  any  mistake,  unless 
something  goes  wrong  with  the  ribbon,  or  the  film,  or  the  bandag,  or 
whatever  is  the  happy  device  which  can  now  and  then  make  the  unfore- 
seen mistake  which  comes — with  a  pleasant  silence  for  a  season. 

And  I  can  foresee  that  within  a  few  years  my  mechanical  muse  will 
have  provided  the  automatic  poet,  though  this  is,  perhaps,  only  a 
scientific  dream.  She  is  keen  on  automatic  poetry,  and  I  have  heard 
the  parody  of  a  voice  of  a  friend  of  mine  reciting  "The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade"  through  the  adjacent  recitophone  (not  a  bit  like  it!). 
But  as  I  try  to  go  to  sleep  while  the  recitation  is  humming,  the  dream 
comes  of  the  possible  mechanical  poem.  My  opposite  neighbor  would 
probably  welcome  the  fact  that  you  are  poetical?  You  are  mechanical? 
You  want  to  combine  the  two.  And  the  mechanism  should  get  the 
better  of  Babbage  and  his  calculation  machine,  put  behind  the  cash 
register,  which  accepts  a  sovereign  and  gives  the  right  change  some- 
times, but  never  admits  a  mistake. 

The  practical  poetist  should  look  for  the  machine  that  grinds  out 
poetry.  It  may  be  a  sonnet  you  want,  or  a  bit  of  Alexandrines,  or 
an  epigram,  or  a  sentimental  song — no  matter  what,  as  long  as  you 
have  the  money  in  your  pocket  to  pay  the  operator,  even  if  you  want 


THE 


ESTEY  HALL,  17th  AND  WALNUT 

SPECIAL  TECHNIC  COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED-PLAYERS, 
TEACHERS  AND  THOSE  PREPARING  TO  TEACH. 

Mr.  Dietrich's  pupils  who  have  chosen  the  professional  career  and  are 
successfully  located  all  over  the  country  are  too  many  to  enumerate. 

The  following  letter  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
seeking  a  musical  education. 

Dear  Mr.  Dietrich:  New  York  City,  May  1,  1914. 

Have  just  returned  to  New  York  from  a  tour  of  the  West  where  I 
gave  forty-odd  recitals  with  satisfactory  results.  Many  times  I  was  asked  where  I  had  studied 
in  Europe.  I  feigned  indignation  and  would  say  "  I  am  an  American  girl  and  my  teacher  is  an 
American  too — Mr.  Walter  N.  Dietrich,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  what  you 
are  pleased  to  call  my  '  wonderful  technique.'  "    Will  see  you  soon,  and  wish  you  all  that  is  good. 

Cordially  yours,  ADA  C.  WHITNEY. 
(Miss  Whitney  is  a  concert- pianiste  well  known  in  New  York  and  the  West,  where  she  has 
given  many  recitals  with  uniform  success.) 

Associated  with  Mr.  Walter  N.  Dietrich  in  his  Piano-School  are  Charles  Espenshade,  A.  F.  Hardenberg, 
Rae  Benjamin.  Edna  Hoffman,  and  Ruth  Pendleton. 
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an  epic.  Sir  James  Murray's  new  dictionary  shall  be  shovelled  into 
some  intelligent  machine,  and  out  of  it  will  come,  at  will  of  the  grim 
operator,  the  words  cut  into  strips  as  triolets  or  hexameters  of  Futuresque 
fantasies — ready  to  wear,  as  the  outfitters  say.  There  would  be  no 
mistakes.     Oh!  but  that  is  only  a  dream. 

And  really  I  should  apologize  for  this  onslaught.  For,  after  all,  the 
engineer  of  music  is  carrying  the  dry  bones  of  it  about  to  people  who 
might  never  have  a  chance  of  getting  into  touch  with  any  decent  music 
at  all.  And  it  needs  but  that  little  touch  of  imagination  when  one  hears 
the  plunk  or  slam  or  bang  or  thump  or  squawk  of  the  melody  to  turn 
it  into  something  quite  different,  even  as  when  you  read  the  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  in  bad  print  you  may  envisage  Fairyland. 
I  had  been  thinking  on  those  lines  when  once  again  1  encountered  the 
muse  at  the  front  door.  She  and  her  husband  had  not  yet  been  parted 
by  sudden  death.  But  probably  the  domestic  brain  pipe  had  brought 
complaints — possibly  the  hall  porter.  She  stopped.  Miles  apart  are 
the  residents  of  flats. 

"I'll  close  the  fanlight,"  she  said,  coldly.  "But  I  thought  you'd 
like  it." 


HOSTESSES  AND   PERFORMING  LIONS. 

(From  the  London  Times.) 

From  Berlin  comes  an  amusing,  if  probably  invented,  story  about 
Signor  Caruso.  He  was  invited  to  a  house  where  he  knew  that  he  would 
be  expected  to  sing  for  nothing.  Secretly  he  locked  the  piano  and  kept 
the  key  in  his  pocket  until  the  moment  of  his  departure,  when  he 
dropped  it  on  the  hall  table.  It  was  a  sharp  lesson  for  his  hostess;  and 
none  but  will  hope  that  she  has  taken  it  to  heart.  For  she  belonged, 
as  it  appears,  to  the  worst  class  of  bungler  in  the  beautiful  art  that  she 
attempted  to  practise,  the  art  of  entertaining. 


VOICE 

Opera  Gesture 
Perfect  French 

OF  PARIS 
Children's  Defective  Articulation  Corrected 

410  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK 

Mondays,  Thursdays,  171  W.  57th  STREET 


Very  likely  meanness  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  offence.  Corney 
Grain  used  to  tell  with  delight  how  after  giving  an  entertainment  at  a 
private  house,  he  was  told  that  he  would  find  his  supper  in  the  servants' 
hall.  If  that  was  meanness  (and  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  merely 
stupidity),  it  was  meanness  of  a  less  cruel  kind  than  the  meanness  of 
Signor  Caruso's  hostess.  Yet  meanness  is  not  the  only  cause  of  social 
offences  of  the  kind  which  that  lady  (if  any  such  person  exists)  has  the 
reputation  of  committing.  Not  all  of  us  are  professional  singers, 
players,  entertainers  of  any  kind,  whose  parlor  tricks  have  a  cash  value ; 
yet  each  man  and  woman  of  us,  in  our  own  little  way,  may  become  the 
victim  of  the  hostess  with  a  weakness  for  "trotting"  her  guests  "out." 

There  is  no  greater  social  blunder  than  this  "trotting  out,"  and  no 
cause  of  more  acute  discomfort  to  those  on  whom  it  is  practised.  Every 
one  knows,  and  fears,  the  house  where  he  is  expected  to  perform;  where 
the  singer,  longing  for  a  rest,  is  compelled  to  sing;  the  raconteur  to 
rattle  off  his  yarns ;  the  advanced  thinker  to  show  off  his  terrible  views ; 
the  languid  to  languish;  and  the  poet  to  be  soulful.  There  are  houses 
where  the  humblest  of  us  is  expected  to  "talk  clever";  and  where  a 
fidgety  host  or  hostess  cuts  in  upon  the  gentlest  attempt  at  a  restful 
small  talk.  Every  one  is  being  "trotted  out,"  made  to  show  off,  to 
exhibit,  not  the  human  nature  in  him,  but  his  specialty.  The  postu- 
late of  the  whole  affair  is  that  you  have  been  invited,  not  to  enjoy  your- 
self, but  to  work  for  your  keep.  It  is  not  that  your  hosts  wanted  to 
see  you;  they  wanted  you  to  glitter,  that  they  may  shine  resplendent 
in  a  borrowed  light. 

Such  people  are  a  social  nuisance;  but  we  may  pity  rather  than 
blame  them,  since  they  are  always  adequately  punished.  In  the  first 
place,  their  parties  are  always  a  failure.  Every  one  is  uncomfortable, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  irritation,  strain,  and  boredom.  The  policy 
defeats  its  own  ends. 

Properly  handled,  the  great  and  the  small  alike  are  surprisingly 
ready  to  "do,"  as  the  FitzGerald  story  goes,  "their  little  owl."  Great 
pianists  will  gladly  play  the  piano,  and  little  humorists  will  gladly 
crack  their  little  jokes,  for  a  hostess  who  seems  only  to  care  whether 
they  are  enjoying  themselves.  Once  the  "trotting  out"  spirit  creeps 
in  not  even  distinguished  foreigners  (who  are  supposed  to  be  less  self- 
conscious  than  the  English)  are  proof  against  it.  They  may  not,  like 
Signor  Caruso,  lock  up  the  piano  and  hide  the  key;  they  will  certainly 
lock  up  their  hearts  and  hide  their  gifts. 


THE  ART  OF  PIANO  PLAYING 

INTERPRETATION  —  ENSEMBLE  —  CLASSES 


Studio,  314-316  FULLER  BUILDING,  10  SOUTH  18th  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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And  then,  as  time  goes  on,  the  house  gets  a  reputation  for  "  trotting 
out."  The  people  who  have  gifts  worth  exhibiting  either  cease  to  visit 
it  or  conspire  to  be  as  reserved  in  it  as  possible.  In  such  conditions 
they  cannot  give  their  best:  for  their  own  sakes  they  will  not  give  their 
worst.  And  the  hosts,  pursuing  their  feverish  and  suicidal  error,  must 
fall  back,  as  the  years  pass,  on  the  incompetent  with  an  itch  for  dis- 
playing parlor  tricks — the  indifferent  amateur  who  cannot  be  kept 
from  the  instrument,  the  reciter  whom  no  power  in  the  world  can  stop 
reciting,  the  babbling  talker  who  cannot  contain  his  smart  chatter  or 
his  endless  anecdotes,  bores,  twaddlers,  third-raters  in  every  field.  It 
is  a  terrible  prospect.  Seen  squarely  in  all  its  hideousness  it  should 
check  the  downward  career  of  any  host  or  hostess  with  a  weakness  for 
"trotting"  people  "out." 


"Carnival,"*  0v£rtur3  for  Fuu,  Orchestra,  Op.  92. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Miihlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  l,ove."  The  first  of  these  is  known 
generally  in  concert  halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  third  is 
known  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

*  "Carnival:  Originally  (according  to  Tommaseo  and  Bellini)  'the  day  preceding  the  first  of  Lent';  com- 
monly extended  to  the  last  three  days  of  the  whole  week  before  Lent;  in  France  it  comprises  Jeudi  gras, 
Dimanche  gras,  Lundi  gras,  and  Mardi  gras,  i.e.,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima,  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday;  in  a  still  wider  sense  it  includes  the  time  of  entertainments  intervening  between 
Twelfth-day  and  Ash  Wednesday."     (New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.) 

Then  there  is  the  Mid-Lent  Carnival,  a  festivity  held  on  the  middle  Thursday  of  Lent,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  that  season  is  at  an  end. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  camevale,  camovale.  "These  appear  to  originate  in  a  Latin 
carnem  levare  or  Italian  came  levare  (with  infinitive  used  substantively),  meaning,  'the  putting  away  or  removal 
of  flesh  (as  food).'  .  .  .  We  must  entirely  reject  the  suggestion  founded  on  another  sense  of  levare,  to  relieve, 
ease,  'that  camelevarium  meant  the  solace  of  the  flesh  {i.e.,  body) '  before  the  austerities  of  Lent.  The  explana- 
tions 'farewell  flesh,  farewell  to  flesh'  (from  Latin  vale),  found  already  in  Florio,  and  'down  with  flesh'  (from 
French  aval),  belong  to  the  domain  of  popular  etymology." 

The  most  famous  carnival  was  that  of  Venice.  John  Evelyn  made  this  sour  allusion  to  it  in  his  diary 
(1646):  "Shrovetide,  when  all  the  world  repaire  to  Venice,  to  see  the  folly  and  madaesse  of  the  Carnevall." 
The  poet  Gray,  writing  of  a  carnival,  said:  "This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to  Lent:  one-half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  is  past  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in  expecting  the  future  Carnival." 


The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS,  MUSICALES 
(Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 

Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner's  recent 
appearance  given  below : 

His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his  splendid  voice.  The  Play 
House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Spooner.  the  young  tenor,  possesses  a  voice  of  unusually 
beautiful  quality,  wide  range  and  sufficient  power.  He  has  a 
manly  and  ingratiating  presence,  obvious  musical  feeling,  and 
the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  of  a  singer. — Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor,  and  charmed  the 
audience  with  his  artistic  program. — Washington  Herald.- 

For  engagements  address 
Loring,  205  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
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GLOVES  CLEANSED 

10  Cents  Per  Pair  for  All  Lengths 

The  Best  Glove  Cleansing  Anywhere 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


PHILADELPHIA 


MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  15,  1915,  at  8.15 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


TICKETS  AT  HEPPE'S 
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These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  The 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  given  October 
21,  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
America,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  Dvorak,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio  and  Mr.  Kmil  Fischer.  The 
orchestra  was  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  R.  H.  Warren  conducted  "Amer- 
ica"; Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  delivered  an  oration,  "Two  New  Worlds : 
The  New  World  of  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  Music";  Liszt's 
"Tasso"  was  played,  conducted  by  Mr.  Seidl;  the  Triple  Overture  and 
a  Te  Deum  (expressly  written  for  the  occasion)  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  programme  stated  that  the  Triple 
Overture  had  not  yet  been  performed  in  public. 

This  programme  also  gave  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  of  the  description  was  originated  by 
Dvorak  himself.     The  description  is  at  times  curiously  worded. 

"This  composition,  which  is  a  musical  expression  of  the  emotions 
awakened  in  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak  by  certain  aspects  of  the  three  great 
creative  forces  of  the  Universe — Nature,  Life,  and  Love — was  con- 
ceived nearly  a  year  ago,  while  the  composer  still  lived  in  Bohemia.  .• .  . 
The  three  parts  of  the  overture  are  linked  together  by  a  certain  under- 
lying melodic  theme.  This  theme  recurs  with  the  insistence  of  the 
inevitable  personal  note  marking  the  reflections  of  a  humble  individual, 
who  observes  and  is  moved  by  the  manifold  signs  of  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  the  Universe." 

The  "Carneval"  overture,  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Prague 


will  receive  pupils  in 

SINGING  AND  IN  VOICE,  THROAT  AND  CHEST  DEVELOPMENT 

10  SOUTH  EIGHTEENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  other  days  by  appointment  Bell  Phone  358 


Teacher  of  the  Piano 

Estey    Hall,    Walnut    and    17th    Streets 
Philadelphia 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C    A    ELLIS 
PRICE.  $3.50  SYMPHONY  HALL 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC       .        .      PHILADELPHIA 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  23,  1915,  AT  2.30 


R 


(Direction,  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston) 

CARL  LAMSON,  Accompanist 


PROGRAMME 

1. 

(a) 

Concerto         .         .         .         . 

Vivaldi 

(b) 

Allegro  maestoso — Andante  lamentoso — 
Allegro  giusto. 

Prelude  and  Allegro 

Pugnani 

2. 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

m 

Prelude,  E  major    . 
Gavotte,  E  major   . 
Chanson  Louis  XIII.  et  Pavane 
Scherzo           . 

.         .         .   Bach 

.   Bach 

Couperin 

.  Dittersdorf 

(e) 

Song  without  Words 

Mendelssohn-Kreisler 

(f) 

Variations       .         .          .         . 

Tartini 

3. 

(a) 

Introduction  and  Scherzo 

Kreisler 

(b) 

(For  violin  alone) 

Two  Slavonic  Dances       . 

.    Dvorak-Kreisler 

(c) 

(1)  E  minor     (2)  G  major 
Tambourin  Chinois 

Kreisler 

Tickets,  75c,  $1,  $1.50,  $2,  now  on  sale  at  Heppe's,  1119  Chestnut 
Street.  Orders  by  mail  promptly  filled. 
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"Bohemian  Carnival,"  and  now  known  simply  as  "Carnival,"  was 
described  as  follows  by  the  New  York  programme  annotator: — 

"  If  the  first  part  of  the  overture  suggested  '  II  Penseroso,'  the  second, 
with  its  sudden  revulsion  to  wild  mirth,  cannot  but  call  up  the  same 
poet's  '1/ Allegro,'  with  its  lines  to  'Jest  and  Youthful  Jollity.'  The 
dreamer  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  has  returned  to  scenes  of  human 
life,  and  finds  himself  drawn  into 

The  busy  hum  of  men 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round 

And  the  jolly  rebecs  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid* — 

dancing  in  spirited  Slavonic  measures.  Cymbals  clang,  strange  instru- 
ments clash ;  and  the  passionate  cry  of  the  violin  whirls  the  dreamer 
madly  into  a  Bohemian  revel.  Anon  the  wild  mirth  dies  away,  as  if 
the  beholder  were  following  a  pair  of  straying  lovers,  whom  the  bois- 
terous gayety  of  their  companions,  with  clangor  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, reach  [sic]  but  dimly.  A  lyric  melody  sustained  by  one  violin; 
the  English  horn,  and  some  flutes,  sets  in,  and  almost  unconsciously 
returns  to  the  sweet  pastoral  theme,  like  a  passing  recollection  of  the 
tranquil  scenes' of  nature.  But  even  this  seclusion  may  not  last.  A 
band  of  merry  maskers  bursts  in.  The  stirring  Slavonic  theme  of  the 
introduction  reappears,  and  the  three  themes  of  the  second  overture, 
the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  and  the  pastoral,  are  merged  into  one, 
with  the  humorous  in  the  ascendant,  till  a  reversion  changes  the  order. 
The  whole  ends  in  the  same  gay  A  major  key,  with  which  it  began." 

The  "Carnival"  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor, 

*  Milton's  lines  are  as  follows: — 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 
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January  5,  1895;  "Nature,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  7, 
1895;   "Othello,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  6,  1897. 

The  "Carnival"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

The  first  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  full  orchestra,  Allegro, 
A  major,  2-2,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  subsidiary  theme  in  the 
same  key  is  also  of  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  is  more  concisely  stated. 
The  eighth  notes  of  the  wood- wind  in  the  last  measures  of  this  subsid- 
iary, combined  with  the  first  measure  of  the  first  theme,  furnish  material 
for  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  poco  tranquillo,  B  minor.  The 
violins  play  this  melody  over  an  arpeggio  accompaniment,  while  oboe 
and  clarinet  have  little  counter-figures.  This  theme  is  developed  by 
the  wood-wind,  and  violins  now  supply  flowing  figures  between  the 
phrases.  A  lesser  theme  in  G  major  follows,  and  is  worked  up  till-  it 
ends  in  E  major.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  violins  against  arpeg- 
gios in  wood-wind  and  harps.  A  fortissimo  leads  to  a  free  episode 
with  fresh  material.  Andantino  con  moto,  G  major,  3-8.  The  English 
horn  repeats  over  and  over  again  a  little  pastoral  figure,  flute  and  oboe 
have  a  graceful  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is  in  high  sustained 
harmonies  of  muted  and  divided  second  violins  and  violas.  The  horn 
gives  an  answer  over  tremulous  strings.  The  melody  is  then  devel- 
oped by  various  instrumental  combinations,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
the  original  Allegro,  2-2,  now  in  G  minor,  and  of  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  violins.  The  free  fantasia  is  chiefly  a  working-out  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  first  theme  against  a  new  and  running  counter- 
theme.  There  is  a  climax,  and  then  the  key  of  A  major  is  established. 
The  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  overture.  The  climax  leads  to  a  sonorous  return  of  the  theme 
first  heard  in  G  major,  but  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed.  There  is 
a  short  coda. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
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"The  first  American  Contralto  in  the  Concert  field." 

Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  21st.  1913 

For  concert  engagements  address:   HAENSEL  &  JONES,  AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Talking  Machine  You  Want 
is  to  be  found  at  Heppe's 

Whether  it  be  an  ordin- 
ary Victor  or  a  superb  Victrola, 
every  artistic  possibility  of  the 
Talking  Machine  is  assured 
when  it  comes  from  Heppe's. 

Experts   adjust    every    ma- 
chine that  leaves  our  establish- 
ment and  our   service  is  best 
because    we    are   both   wholesale   and   retail 
distributors. 

LOWEST  FACTORY  PRICES  GUARANTEED,  WHETHER 
YOU  BUY  FOR  CASH  OR  ON  TIME 

Victors,  $10  to  $60 
Victrolas,  $1  5  to  $200 
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Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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Rogers,  L.  J. 

TO 

ifojm&i|antlin(!k 

Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark- 
able depth  of  tone.  Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.    .      .     BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 
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Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  15 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms Symphony  No.  i,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante  sostenuto. 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio. 


Wagner A  Faust  Overture 


Tschaikowskv 


Weber 


Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  Violoncello 
with  Orchestral  Accompaniment,  Op.  33 

.     Overture  to  the  Opera,  "Der  Freischiitz" 


SOLOIST 
Miss  BEATRICE  HARRISON 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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FREDERICK  HAHN,  Director 


EMINENT  FACULTY 


A  thorough  musical  education  in  all  branches 


HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

VIOLIN — Frederick  Halm,  who  has  the  influence  of  Sevcik  and  Auer. 

PIANO — Gregory  Kannerstein,  Exponent  of  Safonoff. 

PIANO— Mahlon  Yardley. 

VOICE— Henry  Hotz— Madam  Brinker-D'Albites. 

CELLO — Philipp  Schmitz  (now  in  Europe). 

(Mr.  Carl  Kneisel  has  kindly  consented  to  fill  the  place  until  his  return.) 


Mr.  Hahn  begs  to  announce  the  installation  of  the 
wonderful  Ostrovsky  Method  for  Hand  Development  for 
Pianists,  Violinists,  and  Cellists,  which  is  endorsed  by  Auer, 
Elman,  Zimbalist,  Brodsky,  Sauret,  Drdla,  Shattuck, 
Helen  Ware,  and  hosts   of   others. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

1714  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  68  .....    .   Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  write  a  symphony.  He  heeded  not 
the  wishes  or  demands  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  their 
impatience.  As  far  back  as  1854  Schumann  wrote  to  Joachim:  "But 
where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high  or  only  under  the  flowers?  Is 
he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets  sound?  He  should  always 
keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven  .symphonies :  he  should 
try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  beginning  is  the  main  thing; 
if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end  comes  of  itself." 

Max  Kalbeck,  of  Vienna,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Brahms  in  2138  pages, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  beginning,  or  rather  the  germ,  of  the  Symphony 
in  C  minor  is  to  be  dated  1855.  In  1854  Brahms  heard  in  Cologne  for 
the  first  time  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  It  impressed  him  greatly, 
so  that  he  resolved  to  write  a  symphony  in  the  same  tonality.  That 
year  he  was  living  in  Hanover.  The  madness  of  Schumann  and  his  at- 
tempt to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  the  Rhine  (February 
27,  1854)  had  deeply  affected  him.  He  wrote  to  Joachim  in  January, 
•1855,  from  Diisseldorf:  "I  have  been  trying  my  hand  at  a  symphony 
during  the  past  summer,  have  even  orchestrated  the  first  movement, 
and  have  composed  the  second  and  third."  This  symphony  was  never 
completed.  The  work  as  it  stood  was  turned  into  a  sonata  for  two  piano- 
fortes. The  first  two  movements  became  later  the  first  and  the  second 
of  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  D  minor,  and  the  third  is  the  movement 
"Behold  all  flesh"  in  "A  German  Requiem." 

A  performance  of  Schumann's  "Manfred"  also  excited  him  when  he 
was  twenty- two.  Kalbeck  has  much  to  say  about  the  influence  of  these 
works  and  the  tragedy  in  the  Schumann  family  over  Brahms  as  the 


10  and  op: 

(ITALIAN  METHOD) 


(Pupil  of  Luigi  Vannuccini.  Florence.  Italy.) 

FORMERLY  CONDUCTOR  OF  GRAND  OPERA 
OCTOBER  TO  MAY  MAY  TO  OCTOBER 

1 705  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia     32  Clemens  Str.,  Muenchen,  Germany 
Assistant  Teachers:  ALICE  LEWIS,  Soprano,   H.  ROGER  NAYLOR,  Tenor 

For  further  information  address  either  "The  Gladstone,"  Pine  and   11th  Streets, 
or  the  studio,  1705  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


composer  of  the  C  minor  Symphony.  The  contents  of  the  symphony, 
according  to  Kalbeck,  portray  the  relationship  between  Brahms  and 
Robert  and  Clara  Schumann.  The  biographer  finds  significance  in  the 
first  measures  poco  sostenuto  that  serve  as  introduction  to  the  first 
allegro.  It  was  Richard  Grant  White  who  said  of  the  German  commen- 
tator on  Shakespeare  that  the  deeper  he  dived  the  muddier  he  came  up. 

Just  when  Brahms  began  to  make  the  first  sketches  of  this  symphony 
is  not  exactly  known.  He  was  in  the  habit,  as  a  young  man,  of  jotting 
down  his  musical  thoughts  when  they  occurred  to  him.  Later  he 
worked  on  several  compositions  at  the  same  time  and  let  them  grow 
under  his  hand.  There  are  instances  where  this  growth  was  of  very 
long  duration.  He  destroyed  the  great  majority  of  his  sketches.  The 
few  that  he  did  not  destroy  are,  or  were  recently,  in  the  Library  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna. 

We  know  that  in  1862  Brahms  showed  his  friend  Albert  Dietrich* 
an  early  version  of  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony.  Brahms 
was  then  sojourning  at  Minister.  He  composed  in  the  morning,  and 
the  afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  in  excursions  or  in  playing  or 
hearing  music.  He  left  Hamburg  in  September  of  that  year  for  his 
first  visit  to  Vienna,  and  wrote  to  Dietrich  shortly  before  his  departure 
that  the  symphony  was  not  ready,  but  he  had  completed  a  string 
quintet  in  F  minor.  In  1866  Dietrich  asked  Brahms  for  a  symphony, 
that  he  might  perform  it  in  Oldenburg.  Brahms  told  him  in  answer 
that  he  could  not  expect  a  symphony,  but  he  should  like  to  play  to  him 
the  "so-called  'German  Requiem.'" 

*  Albert  Hermann  Dietrich  was  born  August  28,  1829,  near  Meissen.  He  studied  music  in  Dresden  and 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  In  1851  be  went  to  Diisseldorf  to  complete  his  studies  with  Schumann.  He 
conducted  the  subscription  concerts  at  Bonn  from  1855  till  1861,  when  he  wascalled  to  Oldenburg  as  court 
conductor.  He  retired  in  1890  and  moved  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  made  an  associate  member  of  the  Konigliche 
Akademie  der  Kiinste  and  in  1899  a  Royal  Professor.  He  composed  two  operas,  a  symphony,  an  overture, 
choral  works,  a  violin  concerto,  a  'cello  concerto,  chamber  music,  songs,  piano  pieces.  He  died  November  20, 
1908. 


Removed  to 

118  NORTH  19th  STREET 
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We  know  that  Dietrich  saw  the  first  movement  in  1862.  It  was  then 
without  the  introduction.  Clara  Schumann  on  July  1  of  that  year 
wrote  to  Joachim  that  Brahms  had  sent  her  the  movement  with  a 
* '  bold ' '  beginning.  She  quoted  in  her  letter  the  first  four  measures  of  the 
Allegro  as  it  now  stands.  She  added  that  she  had  finally  accustomed 
herself  to  them;  that  the  movement  was  full  of  wonderful  beauties  and 
the  treatment  of  the  thematic  material  was  masterly.  Dietrich  bore 
witness  that  this  first  movement  was  greatly  changed.  The  manu- 
script in  the  possession  of  Simrock  the  publisher  is  an  old  copy  by  some 
strange  hand.  It  has  a  white  linen  envelope  on  which  is  daubed  with 
flourishes,  "Sinfonie  von  Johannes  Brahms  Mus:  Doc:  Cantab:" 
etc.,  etc.  Kalbeck  makes  the  delightful  error  of  translating  the  phrase 
"Musicae  doctor  cantabilis."  ' '  Cantabilis ! "  Did  not  Kalbeck  know 
the  Latin  name  of  the  university  that  gave  the  degree  to  Brahms  ? 

The  manuscripts  of  the  other  movements  are  autographic.  The 
second  movement,  according  to  the  handwriting,  is  the  youngest. 
The  third  and  fourth  are  on  thick  music  paper.  At  the  end  is  written  "J. 
Brahms  Lichtenthal  Sept.  76."  Kalbeck  says  that  the  Finale  was  con- 
ceived in  the  face  of  the  Zurich  mountains,  in  sight  of  Alps  and  the  lake; 
and  the  horn  solo  with  the  calling  voices  that  fade  into  a  melancholy 
echo  were  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  Alpine*  horn;  the  movement 
was  finished  on  the  Island  of  Riigen. 

Theodor  Kirchner  wrote  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  Brahms  had  carried 

*  Alpenbqrn,  or  Alphom,  is  an  instrument  of  wood  and  bark,  with  a  cupped  mouthpiece.  It  is  nearly 
straight,  and  is  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  length.  It  is  used  by  mountaineers  in  Switzerland  and  in  other 
countries  for  signals  and  simple  melodies.  The  tones  produced  are  the  open  harmonies  of  the  tube.  The 
"Ranz  des  Vaches"  is  associated  with  it.  The  horn,  as  heard  at  Grindelwald,  inspired  Alexis  Chauvet  (1837- 
71)  to  write  a  short  but  effective  pianoforte  piece,  one  of  his  "Cinq  Feuilletsd'Album."  Orchestrated  by 
Henri  Marechal,  it  was  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  January  7, 1902. 
The  solo  for  English  horn  in  Rossini's  overture  to  "William  Tell"  is  too  often  played  by  an  oboe.  The  state- 
ment is  made  in  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (Revised  Edition)  that  this  solo  was  originally 
intended  for  a  tenoroon  and  played  by  it.  Mr.  Cecil  Forsyth,  in  bis  "Orchestration,"  says  that  this  asser- 
tion is  a  mistake,  "based  probably  on  the  fact  that  the  part  was  written  in  the  old  Italian  notation;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  bass  clef  an  octave  below  its  proper  pitch."  (The  tenoroon,  now  obsolete,  was  a  small  bassoon 
pitched  a  fifth  higher  than  the  standard  instrument.) 
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this  symphony  about  with  him  "many  years"  before  the  performance; 
and  Kirchner  said  that  in  1863  or  1864  he  had  talked  about  the  work 
with  Clara  Schumann,  who  had  then  showed  him  portions  of  it,  whereas 
"scarcely  any  one  knew  about  the  second  symphony  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, which  I  have  reason  to  believe  was  after  the  first  was  ended; 
the  second,  then,  was  chiefly  composed  in  1877."  In  1875  Dietrich 
visited  Brahms  at  Zigelhausen,  and  he  saw  his  new  works,  but  when 
Dietrich  wrote  his  recollections  he  could  not  say  positively  what  these 
works  were. 

We  have  quoted  from  Mme.  Schumann's  letter  to  Joachim  in  1862. 
Brahms  was  working  on  the  Adagio  and  Scherzo  when  he  went  from 
Hamburg  to  Baden-Baden  in  1876.  On  September  25  he  played  to 
Mme.  Schumann  the  first  and  last  movements,  and  two  weeks  later  the 
whole  symphony.  She  noted  her  disappointment  in  her  diary.  To  her 
this  symphony  was  not  comparable  with  the  Quintet  in  F  minor,  the 
sextets,  the  pianoforte  quartets.  "I  miss  the  melodic  flight,  however  in- 
tellectual the  workmanship  may  be.  I  am  debating  violently  whether 
I  should  tell  him  this,  but  I  must  first  hear  the  work  complete  from 
an  orchestra."  When  she  heard  the  symphony  the  next  year  in  Leipsic, 
it  made  an  o'erpowering  impression  on  her,  and  she  was  pleased  that 
Brahms  had  unconsciously  changed  the  character  of  the  Adagio  to  suit 
her  wishes.  ; 

Max  Bruch  in  1870  wished  to  produce  the  symphony,  but  there  was 
only  one  movement  at  that  time.  When  the  work  was  completed 
Brahms  wished  to  hear  it  before  he  took  it  to  Vienna.  He  thought 
of  Otto  Dessoff,  then  conductor  at  Carlsruhe  and  wrote  to  him. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  Dessoff  did  not  understand  the  drift  of 
Brahms's  letter,  and  Brahms  was  impatient.  Offers  to  produce  the 
symphony  had  come  from  conductors  in  Mannheim,  Munich,  and 
Vienna;  but,  as  Brahms  wrote  again  to  Dessoff,  he  preferred  to  hear 
"the  thing  for  the  first  time  in  the  little  city  that  has  a  good  friend,  a 
good  conductor  and  a  good  orchestra." 

The  symphony  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  duke's 
orchestra  on  November  4,  1876.  Dessoff  conducted.  There  was  a 
performance  a  few  days  later  at  Mannheim  where  Brahms  conducted. 
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Many  musicians  journeyed  to  hear  the  symphony.  Simrock  came  in 
answer  to  this  letter:  ''It's  too  bad  you  are  not  a  music-director, 
otherwise  you  could  have  a  symphony.  It's  at  Carlsruhe  on  the 
fourth.  I  expect  from  you  and  other  befriended  publishers  a  testi- 
monial for  not  bothering  you  about  such  things."  Simrock  paid  five 
thousand  thalers  for  the  symphony.  He  did  not  publish  it  till  the 
end  of  1877. 

Brahms  conducted  the  performance  at  Munich  on  November  15, 
1876.*  Levi  had  been  his  friend  and  admirer,  but  Brahms  suspected 
that  his  devotion  to  Wagner  had  cooled  this  admiration.  Neverthe- 
less he  refused  an  invitation  to  stay  at  Franz  Wullner's  house,  lest 
Levi  might  be  offended.  "Yet  I  do  not  wish  to  stay  with  him  (Levi), 
for,  to  say  the  least,  he  plays  comedy  with  his  friends,  and  that  I  do 
not  like."  He  did  stay  with  Levi  and  thought  the  old  friendship  secure. 
Levi  wrote  that  the  performance  was  excellent.  "I  have  again  won- 
dered at  Brahms  as  a  conductor,  and  I  learned  much  from  him  at  the 
rehearsals."  The  reception  of  the  symphony  was  lukewarm,  if  not 
cold.  When  Levi  invited  Brahms  to  bring  his  second  symphony  to 
Munich,  Brahms  wrote:  "I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  per- 
form the  one  in  C  minor."  Levi  did  give  a  performance  of  the  latter  the 
next  year,  although  there  were  earnest  protests  on  the  ground  that  the 

*  When  Brahms  first  appeared  at  a  concert  of  the  Musikalische  Akademie  in  Munich,  March  13,  1874, 
as  composer,  pianist,  and  conductor,  he  was  warmly  received.  He  conducted  his  Haydn  variations  and 
Three  Hungarian  Dances,  and  played  the  piano  concerto  in  D  minor;  and  the  programme  included  songs 
sung  by  Heinrich  Vogl.  It  was  said  of  the  Dances  that  they  were  not  suited  to  an  Akademie  concert.  "The 
reserve  of  the  large  audience  towards  the  Hungarian  dances  was  evidence  of  the  sound  musical  taste  of  our 
concertgoers." 
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public  did  not  like  it.  After  the  first  movement  there  was  silence; 
after  the  second  and  third  there  was  fierce  hissing.  Levi  wrote  that 
the  opposition  was  not  so  much  from  the  Wagnerites  as  from  the  so- 
called  classicists,  led  by  the  critic  of  the  Augsburg  Abendzeitung  who 
was  enthusiastic  only  for  Lachner,  Rheinberger,  Zenger,  and  Rauche- 
negger. 

The  performances  at  Vienna,  December  17,  1876;  Leipsic,  January 
18,  1877;  and  Breslau,  January  23,  1877,  were  conducted  by  Brahms. 
Concerning  the  performance  at  Leipsic  we  shall  speak  later.  In 
Vienna  the  symphony  was  produced  at  Johann  Herbeck's  earnest 
request  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  The  audi- 
ence was  cool,  especially  after  the  last  movement.  Ludwig  von  Her- 
beck  in  the  life  of  his  father  refers  to  Hanslick,  who  "in  an  unex- 
plainable  manner  ranks  this  symphony  as  one  of  the  most  important 
symphonic  works."  Before  this  concert  certain  persons  were  allowed 
to  hear  the  symphony  played  as  a  pianoforte  duet  by  Brahms  and 
Ignaz  Brull. 

On  May  18,  1876,  Cambridge  University  offered  Brahms  an  hon- 
orary degree.  The  others  then  named  were  Joachim,  Sir  John  Goss, 
and  Arthur  Sullivan.  (Joachim  did  not  receive  his  degree  until  the 
next  year.)  If  Brahms  had  accepted  it,  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  go  to  England,  for  it  is  one  of  the  University's  statutes  that  its 
degrees  may  not  be  conferred  in  absentia.  Brahms  hesitated  about 
going,  although  he  was  not  asked  to  write  a  work  for  the  occasion. 
The  matter  was  soon  settled  for  him:  the  directors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Times  to  the  effect  that,  if  he 
came,  he  would  be  asked  to  conduct  one  of  their  Saturday  concerts. 
Brahms  declined  the  honor  of  a  degree,  but  he  acknowledged  the  invi- 
tation by  giving  the  manuscript  score  and  parts  of  the  symphony  to 
Joachim,  who  led  the  performance  at  Cambridge,  March  8,  1877, 
although  Mr.  J.  L.  Krb,  in  his  "Brahms,"  says  that  Stanford  conducted. 
The  programme  included  Bennett's  overture  to  "The  Wood  Nymph," 
Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  (Joachim,  violinist),  Brahms's  "Song  of 
Destiny,"  violin  solos  by  Bach  (Joachim),  Joachim's  Elegiac  overture 
in  memory  of  H.  Kleist,  and  the  symphony.     This  Elegiac  overture 
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was  composed  by  Joachim  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honorary  degree 
conferred  on  him  that  day.  He  conducted  the  overture  and  Brahms's 
symphony.  The  other  pieces  were  conducted  by  Charles  Villiers 
Stanford,  the  leader  of  the  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society. 
The  symphony  is  often  called  in  England  the  "Cambridge"  sym- 
phony. The  first  performance  in  London  was  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concert,  April  16  of  the  same  year,  and  the  conductor  was  W.  G. 
Cusins.  The  first  performance  in  Berlin  was  on  November  n,  1877, 
by  the  orchestra  of  the  Music  School,  led  by  Joachim. 


* 


There  was  hot  discussion  of  this  symphony.  Many  pronounced  it 
in  the  first  years  labored,  crabbed,  cryptic,  dull.  Hanslick's  article 
of  1876  was  for  the  most  part  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  popular 
dislike.  He  was  faithful  to  his  master,  as  he  was  unto  the  end.  And 
in  the  fall  of  1877  Biilow  wrote  from  Sydenham  a  letter  to  a  German 
music  journal  in  which  he  characterized  the  Symphony  in  C  minor 
in  a  way  that  is  still  curiously  misunderstood. 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  This  quotation 
from  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  is  regarded  by  thousands  as  one  of  Shake- 
speare's most  sympathetic  and  beneficent  utterances.  But  what  is 
the  speech  that  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  wily,  much- 
enduring  Ulysses?  After  assuring  Achilles  that  his  deeds  are  forgotten; 
that  Time,  like  a  fashionable  host,  "slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest 
by  the  hand,"  and  grasps  the  comer  in  his  arm;  that  love,  friendship, 
charity,  are  subjects  all  to  "envious  and  calumniating  time,"  Ulysses 
says : — 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — - 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gauds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past, 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. ' ' 

This  much-admired  and  thoroughly  misunderstood  quotation  is,  in 
the  complete  form  of  statement  and  in  the  intention  of  the  dramatist, 
a  bitter  gibe  at  one  of  the  most  common  infirmities  of  poor  humanity. 
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Ask  a  music-lover,  at  random,  what  Biilow  said  about  Brahms's 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  and  he  will  answer:  "He  called  it  the  Tenth 
Symphony."  If  you  inquire  into  the  precise  meaning  of  this  character- 
ization, he  will  answer:  "It  is  the  symphony  that  comes  worthily  after 
Beethoven's  Ninth";  or,  "It  is  worthy  of  Beethoven's  ripest  years"; 
or  in  his  admiration  he  will  go  so  far  as  to  say:  "  Only  Brahms  or  Beet- 
hoven could  have  written  it." 

Now  what  did  Biilow  write?  "First  after  my  acquaintance  with 
the  Tenth  Symphony,  alias  Symphony  No.  i,  by  Johannes  Brahms, 
that  is  since  six  weeks  ago,  have  I  become  so  intractable  and  so  hard 
against  Bruch-pieces  and  the  like.  I  call  Brahms's  first  symphony  the 
Tenth,  not  as  though  it  should  be  put  after  the  Ninth;  I  should  put  it 
between  the  Second  and  the  'Kroica,'  just  as  I  think  by  the  first  Sym- 
phony should  be  understood,  not  the  first  of  Beethoven,  but  the  one 
composed  by  Mozart,  which  is  known  as  the  'Jupiter.'" 


The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, January  3,  1878.  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted.  The  programme  was 
as  follows:  Weber,  Overture  to  "Euryanthe";  Grieg,  Pianoforte  con- 
certo (William  H.  Sherwood,  pianist) ;  Gade,  Allegretto  from  the  Third 
Symphony;  Pianoforte  solos:  Handel,  Fugue  in  E  minor;  Chopin, 
Nocturne  in  F  sharp,  Op.  15,  No.  2;  Bargiel,  Scherzo  from  Suite  Op.  31; 
Brahms,  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  1.  John  S.  Dwight  wrote  in  his 
Journal  of  Music  that  the  total  impression  made  on  him  was  "as  some- 
thing depressing  and  unedifying,  a  work  coldly  elaborated,  artificial; 
earnest  to  be  sure,  in  some  sense  great,  and  far  more  satisfactory  than 
any  symphony  by  Raff,  or  any  others  of  the  day,  which  we  have  heard ; 
but  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  any  symphony  by 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  or  the  great  one  by  Schubert,  not  to  speak  of 
Beethoven's.  .  .  .  Our  interest  in  it  will  increase,  but  we  foresee  the 
limit;  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  popular;  it  will  not  be  loved  like  the 
dear  masterpieces  of  genius."  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  gave 
a  second  performance  on  January  31,  1878. 
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The  New  York  Tribune  published  early  in  1905  a  note  communicated 
by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  concerning  the  first  performance  of  the  sym- 
phony in  New  York : — ■ 

"When  word  reached  America  in  1877  that  Brahms  had  completed 
and  published  his  first  symphony,  the  musical  world  here  awaited  its 
first  production  with  keenest  interest.  Both  Theodore  Thomas  and 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  were  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  produce  this 
monumental  work,  but  Dr.  Damrosch  found  to  his  dismay  that  Thomas 
had  induced  the  local  music  dealer  to  promise  the  orchestral  parts  to 
him  exclusively.  Dr.  Damrosch  found  he  could  obtain  neither  score 
nor  parts,  when  a  very  musical  lady,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Damrosch,  hearing 
of  his  predicament,  surprised  him  with  a  full  copy  of  the  orchestral 
score.  She  had  calmly  gone  to  the  music  dealer  without  mentioning 
her  purpose  and  had  bought  a  copy  in  the  usual  way.  The  score  was 
immediately  torn  into  four  parts  and  divided  among  as  many  copyists, 
who,  working  day  and  night  on  the  orchestra  parts,  enabled  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch to  perform  the  symphony  a  week  ahead  of  his  rival."  The  first 
performance  in  New  York  was  on  December  15,  1877. 


* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  strings.     The  trombones  appear  only  in  the  finale. 

The  first  movements  open  with  a  short  introduction,  Un  poco  soste- 
nuto,  C  minor,  6-8,  which  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  first  move- 
ment proper,  Allegro,  C  minor.  The  first  four  measures  are  a  prelude 
to  the  chief  theme,  which  begins  in  the  violins,  while  the  introductory 
phrase  is  used  as  a  counter-melody.  The  development  is  vigorous, 
and  it  leads  into  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  vague  melody  of  mel- 
ancholy character,  announced  by  wood-wind  and  horns  against  the 
first  theme,  contrapuntally  treated  by  strings.  In  the  development 
wind  instruments  in  dialogue  bring  back  a  fragment  of  this  first  theme, 
and  in  the  closing  phrase  an  agitated  figure  in  rhythmical  imitation 
of  a  passage  in  the  introduction  enters.  The  free  fantasia  is  most 
elaborate.  A  short  coda,  built  chiefly  from  the  material  of  the  first 
theme,  poco  sostenuto,  brings  the  end. 


The  musician's  instrument. 

A  tone  that  approaches  the  volume  and  power  of  the 
full-sized  Henry  F.  Miller  Grands.  And  in  a  size 
suitable  for  the  home. 
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The  second  movement,  Andante  sostenuto,  E  major,  3-4,  is  a  pro- 
foundly serious  development  in  rather  free  form  of  a  most  serious 
theme. 

The  place  of  the  traditional  scherzo  is  supplied  by  a  movement,  Un 
poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  A-flat  major,  2-4,  in  which  three  themes  of 
contrasted  rhythms  are  worked  out.  The  first,  of  a  quasi-pastoral 
nature,  is  given  to  the  clarinet  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  over 
a  pizzicato  bass  in  the  'cellos.  In  the  second  part  of  the  movement 
is  a  new  theme  in  6-8.  The  return  to  the  first  movement  is  like  unto 
a  coda,  in  which  there  is  varied  recapitulation  of  all  the  themes. 

The  finale  begins  with  an  adagio,  C  minor,  4-4,  in  which  there  are 
hints  of  the  themes  of  the  allegro  which  follows.  And  here  Mr. 
Ap thorp  should  be  quoted: — 

"With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo  changes  to  piu  andante, 
and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes  in  all  Brahms. 
Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn  and  after- 
ward the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  character  of 
which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild  exultation 
according  to  the  instrument  that  plays  it.  The  coloring  is  enriched  by 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
this  movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive  down  into  a  com- 
poser's brain,  and  surmise  what  special  outside  source  his  inspiration 
may  have  had;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  whole  wonderful 
episode  may  have  been  suggested  to  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine 
horn,  as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some 
of  the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what 
the  episode  recalls  to  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones 
and  their  echoes.  A  short,  solemn,  even  ecclesiastical  interruption 
by  the  trombones  and  bassoons  is  of  more  thematic  importance.  As 
the  horn-tones  gradually  die  away,  and  the  cloud-like  harmonies  in  the 
strings  sink  lower  and  lower — like  mist  veiling  the  landscape — an 
impressive  pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (in  C 
major,  4-4  time).  The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us 
mysterious  hints  at  what  is  to  come;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the 
strings  the  most  joyous,  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn 
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The  following  letter  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
seeking  a  musical  education. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  26th,  1914. 
To  mv  dear  Friend  and  Teacher,  Mr.  Dietrich: 

Since  I  took  your  correct  method  of  fingering  and  correct  technic,  I  found  myself  wonder- 
fully improved,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  real  good  you  have  done  me;  and  I  recommend  to 
any  pupil  that  the  Dietrich  Piano  School  is  positively  the  best  I  have  encountered  in  my  travels. 

(Mr.  Zelaya,  the  Nicaraguan  pianist  gave  a  number  of  piano  recitals  in  Philadelphia  this 
Fall.     He  is  now  on  an  extended  concert  tour  through  the  west  where  he  is  appearing  with  great 
success.) 
Associated  with  Mr.  Walter  N.  Dietrich  in  his  Piano-School  are  Charles  Espenshade,  A.  F.  Hardenberg. 
Rae  Benjamin,  Edna  Hoffman,  and  Ruth  Pendleton. 
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to  Joy,  which  in  some  of  its  phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by 
sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into  strains  from  the  similar  melody  in 
the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  One  cannot  call  it 
plagiarism:  it  is  two  men  saying  the  same  thing." 

This  melody  is  repeated  by  horns  and  wood-wind  with  a  pizzicato 
string  accompaniment,  and  is  finally  taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra 
fortissimo  (without  trombones).  The  second  theme  is  announced 
softly  by  the  strings.  In  the  rondo  finale  the  themes  hinted  at  in  the 
introduction  are  brought  in  and  developed  with  some  new  ones.  The 
coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 


Dr.  Heinrich  Reimann  finds  Max  Klinger's  picture  of  Prometheus 
Unbound  "the  true  parallel"  to  this  symphony. 

Dr.  Hermann  Deiters,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Brahms,  wrote  of 
this  work:  "The  first  symphony  in  C  minor  strikes  a  highly  pathetic 
chord.  As  a  rule,  Brahms  begins  simply  and  clearly,  and  gradually 
reveals  more  difficult  problems;  but  here  he  receives  us  with  a  succes- 
sion of  harsh  discords,  the  picture  of  a  troubled  soul  gazing  longingly 
into  vacancy,  striving  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  impossible  peace,  and 
growing  slowly,  hopelessly  resigned  to  its  inevitable  fate.  In  the  first 
movement  we  have  a  short,  essentially  harmonious  theme,  which  first 
appears  in  the  slow  movement,  and  again  as  the  principal  theme  of  the 
allegro.  At  first  this  theme  appears  unusually  simple,  but  soon  we 
discover  how  deep  and  impressive  is  its  meaning  when  we  observe  how 
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it  predominates  everywhere,  and  makes  its  energetic  influence  felt 
throughout.  We  are  still  more  surprised  when  we  recognize  in  the 
second  theme,  so  full  of  hopeful  aspiration,  with  its  chromatic  progres- 
sion, a  motive  which  has  already  preceded  and  introduced  the  prin- 
cipal theme,  and  accompanied  it  in  the  bass;  and  when  the  principal 
theme  itself  reappears  in  the  bass  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  second 
theme,  we  observe,  in  spite  of  the  complicated  execution  and  the 
psychic  development,  a  simplicity  of  conception  and  creative  force 
which  is  surprising.  The  development  is  carried  out  quite  logically 
and  with  wonderful  skill,  the  recapitulation  of  the  theme  is  powerful 
and  fine,  the  coda  is  developed  with  ever-increasing  power;  we  feel 
involuntarily  that  a  strong  will  rules  here,  able  to  cope  with  any  adverse 
circumstances  which  may  arise.  In  this  movement  the  frequent 
use  of  chromatic  progressions  and  their  resultant  harmonies  is  notice- 
able, and  shows  that  Brahms,  with  all  his  artistic  severity,  employs, 
when  needful,  every  means  of  expression  which  musical  art  can  lend 
him.  .  .  .  The  melodious  adagio,  with  its  simple  opening,  a  vein  of 
deep  sentiment  running  throughout,  is  full  of  romance;  the  coloring 
of  the  latest  Beethoven  period  is  employed  by  a  master  hand.  To  this 
movement  succeeds  the  naive  grace  of  an  allegretto,  in  which  we  are 
again  surprised  at  the  variety  obtained  by  the  simple  inversion  of  a 
theme.  The  last  movement,  the  climax  of  the  work,  is  introduced  by 
a  solemn  adagio  of  highly  tragic  expression.  After  a  short  pause,  the 
horn  is  heard,  with  the  major  third,  giving  forth  the  signal  for  the. con- 
flict, and  now  the  allegro  comes  in  with  its  truly  grand  theme.  This 
closing  movement,  supported  by  all  the  power  and  splendor  of  the 
orchestra,  depicts  the  conflict,  with  its  moment  of  doubt,  its  hope  of 
victory,  and  moves  on  before  us  like  a  grand  triumphal  procession. 
To  this  symphony,  which  might  well  be  called  heroic,  the  second  sym- 
phony bears  the  same  relation  that  a  graceful,  lightly  woven  fairy-tale 
bears  to  a  great  epic  poem." 

It  was  Dr.  Theodor  Billroth,  the  distinguished  Viennese  surgeon, 
and  not  a  hysterical  poet,  who  wrote  to  Brahms  in  1890:  "The  last 
movement  of  your  C  minor  Symphony  has  again  lately  excited  me 
in  a  fearful  manner.     Of  what  avail  is  the  perfect,  clear  beauty  of  the 
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principal  subject  in  its  thematically  complete  form?  The  horn  returns 
at  length  with  its  romantic,  impassioned  cry,  as  in  the  introduction, 
and  all  palpitates  with  longing,  rapture,  and  supersensuous  exaltation 
and  bliss." 

*  * 

There  are  interesting  references  to  this  symphony  in  "Johannes 
Brahms:  The  Herzogenberg *  Correspondence,"  edited  by  Max  Kal- 
beck  and  translated  by  Hannah  Bryant  (N.Y.  1909).  When  Brahms 
visited  Leipsic  to  conduct  it,  he  stopped  at  the  Herzogenbergs.  At 
the  concert  he  conducted  also  his  variations  on  a  theme  of  Haydn  and 
accompanied  his  songs  "Mainacht,"  "Wie  bist  du,  meine  Konigen," 
two  "Heimweh"  songs,  and  a  pair  of  romances  from  "Magelone"  sung 
by  Georg  Henschel.  Dorffel  wrote  in  the  Leipziger  Nachrichten  that  the 
effect  of  the  symphony  on  the  audience  was  "the  most  intense  that  has 
been  produced  by  any  new  symphony  within  our  remembrance."  Yet 
a  member  of  the  Gewandhaus  committee  protested  volubly  against  the 
proposed  repetition  of  the  symphony  at  ah"  early  date.  Klisabet  von 
Herzogenberg  wrote  to  Brahms  (January  23,  1877)  about  this.  "It  is 
really  quite  too  tragic !  But  that  is  always  the  way  when  you  count  too 
much  on  anything,  as  we  did.     Es  war  zu  sch'on  gewesen,  es  hat  nicht 

sollen  sein.     is  probably  thinking  the  same.     They  say,  by  the  way, 

that  he  could  not  face  the  terrific  strain  of  deciding  whether  the  finale 
led  to  heaven  or  hell.  .  *.  .  Please  have  the  symphony  printed  soon; 
for  we  are  all  symphony-sick,  and  weary  of  straining  to  grasp  the  be- 
loved, elusive  melodies." 

At  Breslau  Brahms  discovered  that  it  was  a  great  help  if  some  one 

*  Heinrich  Picot  de  Peccaduc,  Freiherr  von  Herzogenberg  (Graz),  June  10,  1843;  Wiesbaden,  October  o, 
1900),  who  dabbled  in  all  the  arts,  studied  music  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  there  became  acquainted 
with  Brahms,  whom  he  idolized.  In  1872  he  settled  in  Leipsic,  where  he  was  interested  with  others  in  the 
Bach  Verein.  and  in  1875  he  conducted  it.  That  year  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  made  professor,  and  successor 
of  Kiel  as  the  Director  in  Composition  at  the  Royal  High  School  for  Music.  He  wrote  two  symphonies; 
a  Requiem,  a  Mass,  and  other  music  for  the  church;  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  much  chamber  music.  Even 
an  admirer  said  of  his  compositions:  "His  ruthless  suppression  of  the  natural  instincts  he  had  learned  to  mis- 
trust made  him  almost  a  slave  to  form  and  technic." 

In  1868  he  married  Elisabet  von  Stockhausen  (Paris,  April  13,  1847;  San  Remo,  January  7,  1892).  She 
was  a  pianoforte  pupil  of  the  organist  Dirzka,  and  later  of  Julius  Epstein,  for  her  father  lived  in  Vienna  as 
Ambassador.     She  is  described  as  having  beauty  and  charm,  a  woman  of  fine  musical  taste  and  marked  talent. 
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else  took  his  first  rehearsal.  "That  clever  young  Buths*  did  it  there 
admirably.  I  had  only  to  take  it  up  where  he  left  it,  and  it  went  splen- 
didly. The  introduction  to  the  last  movement  was  quite  different  from 
the  Leipsic  performance — that  is,  just  as  I  like  it." 

Note  the  enthusiasm  of  Heinrich  von  Herzogenberg  over  the  sym- 
phony: "It  seems  to  us  an  event  of  world  magnitude,  the  absence  of 
which  is  now  unthinkable,  enriching  and  ennobling  our  existence  as  only 
the  greatest  things  can.  As  a  musician  who  has  met  with  affectation  and 
superficiality  at  every  turn  in  his  not  inconsiderable  experience,  I  count 
myself  (and  all  earnest  seekers)  happy  in  this  pillar  you  have  erected 
— though  with  no  thought  of  us — in  our  path.  What  matters  the 
morass  on  our  left,  the  sandy  waste  on  our  right?  It  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  you  which  road  we  strike.  But  if  you  will 
observe  the  Lilliputian  migration  (take  a  microscope,  please!)  you  will 
perhaps  find  some  satisfaction  in  the  way  the  little  folk  have  picked 
themselves  up  again,  leaving  here  and  there  a  boot  in  the  mud  in  their 
anxiety  to  keep  up,  or  shaking  the  dust  from  their  garments  (with 
quite  a  pretty  color  effect),  one  and  all  determined  to  stick  to  the  right 
path." 

Brahms  wrote  from  Vienna,  December  15,  1878,  that  Consul  IJm- 
burger  had  invited  him  to  conduct  the  first  symphony  at  the  Gewand- 
haus,  Leipsic,  on  New  Year's  Day.  "  I  am  not  inclined  to  do  it.  What 
is  your  conductor  there  for,  after  all !  There  is  some  sense  in  conducting 
one's  works  before  they  are  printed,  but  only  then." 

Blisabet  wrote  a  long  letter  from  Leipsic  on  March  15,  1882.  Hans 
von  Biilow  the  day  before  had  given  a  Brahms  concert  with  the 
Meiningen  orchestra,  after  which,  as  he  wrote,  he  wished  to  put  the 
keys  of  the  conquered  city  at  the  feet  of  Brahms.  Klisabet  wrote: 
"I  have  never  heard  your  things  done  like  that  before."     Biilow  con- 

*  Julius  Buths,  pianist  and  conductor,  was  born  at  Wiesbaden,  May  7,  1851.  He  studied  with  his  father, 
Karl,  an  oboe  player,  and  with  Freudenberg;  from  i860  to  1870  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  with  Hiller  and 
Gernsheim.  In  187 1  he  won  the  Meyerbeer  prize,  took  some  lessons  of  Kiel,  then  studied  in  Italy  and  at 
Paris.  From  1875  to  1879  he  taught  and  conducted  at  Breslau ;  1879  to  1890  at  Elberfeld.  In  1890  he  went 
to  Dusseldorf  as  City  Music-director.  This  position  he  lost  in  1908.  In  1902  he  was  director  of  the  Conser- 
vatory then  founded.  He  was  made  a  professor  in  1895.  Among  his  compositions  are  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo, pianoforte  quintet,  and  a  string  quartet.     He  has  translated  oratorios  by  Elgar  into  English. 
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ducted  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  Haydn  Variations,  and  played  the 
concerto  in  D  minor.  "The  only  time  we  have  a  glimpse  of  their 
real  effect  is  when  you  conduct  a  first  performance;  any  subsequent 
performances  are  listless,  mechanical  readings.  But  even  when  you 
are  there,  what  can  you  get  out  of  such  short  rehearsals?  This  time 
there  was  beauty  of  sound  to  satisfy  the  senses,  while  every  feature  was 
brought  out  with  one  effect.  Above  all  there  was  a  glow  of  genuine 
enthusiasm  over  the  whole,  sufficiently  infectious  to  cause  even  a 
Gewandhaus  audience  to  relax.  Do  you  know  they  quite  lost  their 
heads  at  the  end  of  the  C  minor?  The  din  was  so  great  that  we  had  to 
ask  ourselves  if  that  were  really  the  Gewandhaus  with  the  same  people 
sitting  there.  The  fact  is,  that  there  was  not  the  usual  preponderance 
of  prim,  tiresome  femininity,  barely  out  of  its  teens;  but  fresh,  young, 
listening  faces  and  older  ones  who  cannot  get  into  the  Gewandhaus 
ordinarily  were  there,  all  under  a  spell  that  deepened  with  every  num- 
ber, all  attention  from  head  to  foot,  smiling  happily  at  this  or  that 
point — in  a  word,  so  charming  and  sympathetic  that  one  felt  like  kissing 
some  of  them.  As  the  Allegretto  in  A-flat  received  comparatively  little 
applause,  Biilow  promptly  repeated  it.  Then  came  the  deluge!  .  .  . 
We  made  a  heathenish  noise,  my  brother  shouting  encore  at  the 
finish  like  one  possessed,  though  whether  he  wanted  the  whole  sym- 
phony or  onry  the  last  movement  repeated  he  refuses  to  say.  We 
were  just  like  children,  and  all  felt  we  had  come  into  our  own  at  last. 
Biilow  has  never  impressed  me  as  he  did  last  night.  .  .  .  His  genuine, 
unreserved  devotion  to  youi  music  was  so  evident,  and,  alas!  so  un- 
usual a  thing  here,  that  we  felt  as  if  we  were  among  friends  again 
after  living  with  strangers.  For  you  know  (though  I  can't  resist 
repeating  it)  that  your  music  is  as  indispensable  to  our  existence  as 
air,  light,  and  heat.  .  .  .  Yesterday  when  the  horn  first  rang  out  in 
the  last  movement,  it  seemed  as  if  you  were  sending  us  a  glorious  greet- 
ing from  afar.  You,  poor  thing,  can  never  be  a  mere  listener  to  music. 
You  are  really  to  be  pitied."  Brahms  did  not  then  go  to  Leipsic,  for 
Biilow  had  not  notified  him  of  a  change  in  date.     It  is  a  curious  fact 
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that  in  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  Bulow,  published  by  his 
wife,  Marie, — there  are  seven  thick  volumes, — there  is  no  allusion 
to  his  concerts  at  Leipsic  in  March,  1882. 

Klisabet  in  her  letter  said  that  the  staccato  passage  that  "comes 
before  the  lovely  B-flat  minor  in  the  coda  of  the  first  movement  was 
amazingly  effective,  sharp  and  clear-cut  as  we  never  heard  it.  .  .  .  The 
energetic  passages  were  indeed  wonderfully  worked  out  all  through,  if  I 
except  the  fabulous  roaring-lion  basses  after  the  strigendo  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  last  movement.  You  forced  them  out  so  magnificently, 
while  he  did  not  exert  half  enough  pressure.  The  strigendo  itself  was 
superb.  I  longed  for  our  own  oboist  in  the  Adagio,  for  his  sustained 
G-sharp  is  quite  another  thing,  and  he  plays  more  artistically  altogether. 
But  the  Meiningen  clarinetist  is  great."* 


A  Faust  Overture Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

While  Wagner,  conductor  at  Riga,  was  writing  "Rienzi,"  he  kept 
thinking  of  Paris  as  the  one  place  for  the  production  of  his  opera.  He 
arrived  in  Paris,  after  a  stormy  voyage  from  Pillau  to  London,  in 
September,  1839.  He  and  his  wife  and  a  big  Newfoundland  dog 
found  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie-  This  street  was  laid  out 
in  1202,  and  named  on  account  of  the  merchants  in  casks  and  hogsheads 
who  there  established  themselves.  The  street  began  at  the  Rue  Saint 
Honore,  Nos.  34  and  36,  and  ended  in  the  Rue  Pirouette;  it  was  known 
for  a  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  Rue  des  Toilieres.  Before 
the  street  was  formed,  it  was  a  road  with  a  few  miserable  houses  occu- 
pied by  Jews.  Wagner's  lodging  was  in  No.  23, f  the  house  in  which 
Moliere  is  said  to  have  been  born.  A  tablet  in  commemoration  of  this 
birth  was  put  into  the  wall  in  the  Year  VIII.,  and  replaced  when  the 
house   was   rebuilt,    in    1830.     This   street   disappeared   when   Baron 

*  He  was  Richard  Muhfeld  (1856-1907) ,  self  taught,  and  first  clarinetist  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  from 
1876  to  his  death.  He  began  as  a  violinist.  Brahms  wrote  for  him  his  Ops.  114,  115,  and  120.  From  1884  to 
1896  Miihfeld  played  at  the  Bayreuth  festivals. 

t  Felix  and  Louis  Lazare,  in  their  " Dictionnaire  des  Rues  de  Paris"  (Paris,  1844),  give  5  as  the  number 
of  Moliere's  birth-house. 
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Hausmann  improved  Paris,  and  the  Moliere  tablet  is  now  on  No.  31 
Rue  du  Pont-Neuf . 

In  spite  of  Meyerbeer's  fair  words  and  his  own  efforts,  Wagner  was 
unable  to  place  his  opera;  he  was  obliged  to  do  all  manner  of  drudg- 
ery to  support  himself.  He  wrote  songs,  read  proofs,  arranged  light 
music  for  various  instruments,  wrote  articles  for  music  journals. 

He  himself  tells  us:  "In  order  to  gain  the  graces  of  the  Parisian 
salon-world  through  its  favorite  singers,  I  composed  several  French 
romances,  which,  after  all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  were  considered 
too  out-of-the-way  and  difficult  to  be  actually  sung.  Out  of  the  depth 
of  my  inner  discontent,  I  armed  myself  against  the  crushing  reaction 
of  this  outward  art-activity  by  the  hasty  sketches  and  as  hasty  com- 
position of  an  orchestral  piece  which  I  called  an  ■  overture  to  Goethe's 
"Faust,"'  but  which  was  in  reality  intended  for  the  first  section  of  a 
grand  'Faust'  symphony." 

He  wrote  it,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  in  "a  cold,  draughty 
garret,  shared  with  his  wife  and  dog,  and  while  he  had  a  raging  tooth- 
ache." On  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  which  bears  the  earliest 
sketch  is  a  fragment  of  a  French  chansonette. 

Before  this,  as  early  as  1832,  Wagner  had  written  incidental  music 
to  Goethe's  drama  and  numbered  the  set  Op.  5.  These  pieces  were: 
Soldiers'  Chorus,  Rustics  under  the  Linden,  Brander's  Song,  two  songs 
of  Mephistopheles,  Gretchen's  song,  "Meine  Ruh'  ist  hin,"  and  melo- 
drama for  Gretchen.  This  music  was  intended  for  performance  at 
Leipsic,  where  Wagner's  sister,  Johanna  Rosalie  (1803-37),  the  play- 
actress,  as  Gretchen,  was  greatly  admired.* 

It  has  been  stated  by  several  biographers  that  the  overture  to  "Faust " 
was  played  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Conservatory  orchestra,  and  that  the 
players  held  up  hands  in  horror.  Georges  Servieres,  in  his  "Richard 
Wagner  juge  en  France,"  gives  this  version  of  the  story.     "The  pub- 

*  Some  preferred  her  in  this  part  to  Schroeder-Devrient.  Thus  Laube  wrote  that  he  had  never  seen 
Gretchen  played  with  such  feeling:  "For  the  first  time  the  expression  of  her  madness  thrilled  me  to  the 
marrow,  and  I  soon  discovered  the  reason.  Most  actresses  exaggerate  the  madness  into  unnatural  pathos. 
They  declaim  in  a  hollow,  ghostly  voice.  Demoiselle  Wagner  used  the  same  voice  with  which  she  had 
shortly  before  uttered  her  thoughts  of  love.  This  grewsome  contrast  produced  the  greatest  effect."  Rosalie 
married  the  writer,  Dr.  G.  O.  Marbach,  in  1836. 
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lisher  Schlesinger  busied  himself  to  obtain  for  his  young  compatriot 
a  hearing  at  the  Soci^te*  des  Concerts.  Wagner  presented  to  the  society 
the  overture  to  'Faust'  which  he  had  just  sketched  and  which  should 
form  a  part  of  a  symphony  founded  on  Goethe's  drama.  The  Gazette 
Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  announced  that  an  overture  for  'Faust'  by 
M.  R.  Wagner  had  just  been  rehearsed.  After  this  rehearsal  the  players 
looked  at  each  other  in  stupefaction  and  asked  themselves  what  the  com- 
poser had  tried  to  do.     There  was  no  more  thought  of  a  performance." 

Now  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  spoke  of  Wagner's 
remarkable  talent.  It  said  that  the  overture  obtained  "unanimous 
applause";  it  added,  "We  hope  to  hear  it  very  soon";  but  it  did  not 
give  the  title  of  the  overture. 

Glasenapp  says  in  his  Life  of  Wagner  that  this  overture  was  not 
"Faust,"  but  the  "Columbus"*  overture,  which  was  written  for  Apel's 
play  in  1835,  and  performed  that  year  at  Magdeburg,  when  Wagner 
was  conductor  at  the  Magdeburg  Theatre.  It  was  performed  in  Paris, 
February  4,  1841,  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Gazette  Musicale  to  its  sub- 
scribers. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Faust"  overture  was  at  a  charity 

*Laube  had  said  that  this  overture  showed  the  composer  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Beethoven  or  Bellini,  and  that  the  piece  therefore  made  an  impression  somewhat  like  a  Hegelian 
essay  written  in  the  style  of  Heine.  H.  Blanchard  wrote  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  after  the  performance:  "This 
piece  has  the  character  and  the  form  of  a  prelude:  does  it  deserve  the  name  overture,  which  the  composer  has 
well  defined  lately  in  this  journal?  Has  he  wished  to  paint  the  infinity  of  mid-ocean,  the  horizon  which  seemed 
endless  to  the  companions  of  the  famous  and  daring  navigator,  by  a  high  tremolo  of  the  violins?  It  is  allowed 
us  so  to  suppose;  but  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  not  sufficiently  developed  and  worked  out;  the  brass  enter 
too  uniformly,  and  with  too  great  obstinacy,  and  their  discords  which  shocked  trained  and  delicate  ears  did 
not  permit  just  valuation  of  M.  Wagner's  work,  which,  in  spite  of  this  mishap,  seemed  to  us  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  has  broad  and  well-arranged  ideas,  and  knows  well  the  resources  of  modern  orchestration." 

Specht  wrote  in  the  Artiste  concerning  the  "  Columbus"  overture:  "The  composer  of  the  overture, '  Chris- 
topher Columbus,'  Herr  Richard  Wagner,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  contributors  to  the  Gazette  Musicale. 
After  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  had  expounded  his  theories  on  the  overture  in  that  journal,  we  were  curious 
to  see  how  he  would  apply  them  in  practice.  The  '  Columbus '  overture  may  be  divided  into  two  main  sections; 
the  first  depicts  the  doubts  and  discouragement  of  the  hero,  whose  dogged  adherence  to  his  plan  is  dictated  by 
a  voice  from  above.  Unfortunately,  the  leading  theme,  intended  to  express  this  idea,  was  entrusted  to  the 
trumpets,  and  they  consistently  played  wrong;  the  real  meaning  of  a  cleverly  worked  out  composition  was, 
therefore,  lost  on  all  but  a  mere  handful  of  serious  listeners.  The  ideas  in  the  work  show  dignity  and  artistic 
finish,  and  the  extremely  brief  closing  Allegro  gives  exalted  expression  to  Columbus's  triumph." 

Three  unfamiliar  overtures  by  Wagner,  the  "Polonia"  (1836),  the  "Columbus,"  and  the  "Rule  Britannia" 
(1835-37)^  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  January  2,  1905,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Wood  conductor.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  the  "  Columbus"  overture:  "The  subject  naturally 
attracted  him  who  was  at  the  time  girding  on  the  armor  with  which  he  was  destined  to  storm  the  future.  A 
great  deal  of  the  'Columbus'  is  very  strong,  very  noisy,  and  very  theatrical;  but  there  is  one  passage  of 
extremely  great  beauty,  in  which  a  peculiar  sense  of  a  very  softly  moving  sea  is  realized,  the  kind  of  thing, 
for  example,  which  Mr.  Kipling  attempted  to  sing  in  words  like  this, — 

'Where  the  sea  egg  flames  on  the  coral,  and  the  long-backed  breakers  croon 
Their  ancient  ocean  legends  to  the  lazy  locked  lagoon,' — 
with  a  true  sense  of  the  endless  seas  in  the  South."     The  "Polonia"  overture,  edited  by  Felix  Mottl  was 
played  at  Chicago  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  February  21,  22,  1908.     The  "  Christopher  Columbus  " 
overture,  edited  by  Mottl,  was  played  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia,  February  14,  15,  1908. 
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concert  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Grosser  Garten,  Dresden,  July  22,  1844. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  overture  to  Goethe's  "Faust"  (Part 
I.) j  Wagner;  "The  First  Walpurgis  Night"  ballad  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  poem  by  Goethe,  music  by  Mendelssohn;  "Pastoral"  Sym- 
phony, Beethoven.  Wagner  conducted  it.  The  work  was  called 
"  Berliozian  programme  music  " :  and  acute  critics  discovered  in  it  taunts 
of  Mephistopheles  and  the  atoning  apparition  of  Gretchen,  whereas,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  composer  had  thought  only  of  Faust,  the  student  and 
philosopher.  The  overture  was  repeated  with  no  better  success 
August  19,  1844.  A  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Figaro  advised  Wagner 
to  follow  it  up  with  an  opera  "which  should  be  based  neither  on  Goethe's 
nor  on  Klingemann's  'Faust,'  but  on  the  sombre  old  Gothic  folk-saga, 
with  all  its  excrescences,  in  the  manner  of  '  Der  Freischiitz.' " 


Variations  on  a  Rococo*  Theme  for  Violoncello  with  Orches- 
tral Accompaniment,  Op.  33   .    .    .    .    .     Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

These  "Variations  sur  un  Theme  rococo"  are  dedicated  to  Wilhelm 
Fitzenhagen.f     In  Mr.  Paul  Juon's  translation  into  German  of  Modest 

*The  Italian  adjective  "rococo"  means  "old-fashioned."     The  noun  means  "antiquated  style." 

Mr.  E.  Markham  Lee  in  his  Life  of  Tschaikowsky  says  with  reference  to  this  title:  "The  term  Rococo, 
together  with  its  companions  Zopf  and  Baroque,  refers  to  manner,  and  it  is  a  term  borrowed  from  architecture, 
where  it  refers  to  a  highly  ornamental  period,  denoting  a  certain  impress  derived  from  the  study  of  a  school 
ofthought  foreign  to  that  of  the  artist's  own  natural  groove.  One  would  therefore  not  expect  the  theme  of 
this  set  of  variations,  although  original,  to  be  in  Tschaikowsky's  own  distinctive  style,  nor  is  it  really  so,  exhib- 
iting rather  a  dainty  Mozartean  grace  and  simplicity  together  with  a  certain  rhythmic  charm." 

"Rococo;  The  style  of  decoration  into  which  that  of  the  Louis  Quinze  period  culminated,  distinguished 
for  a  superfluity  of  confused  and  discordant  detail."  J.  W.  Mollett's  "Dictionary  of  Words  used  in  Art  and 
Archaeology." 

Hence,  according  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  "anything  that  is  quaint,  fantastic  or  tasteless  in  art  or 
literature." 

t  Wilhelm  Karl  Friedrich  Fitzenhagen  was  born  at  Seesea,  Brunswick,  September  15,  184S.  He  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  February  14,  1890.  A  distinguished  violoncellist,  he  wrote  much  for  his  instrument.  He 
was  violoncello  professor  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  'cello  leader  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical 
Society  of  the  same  city.  Tschaikowsky's  second  quartet  was  first  played  at  Nicolas  Rubinstein's  in  Mos- 
cow early  in  1874  by  Laub,  Hrimaly,  Gerber,  and  Fitzenhagen. 
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Tschaikowsky's  life  of  his  brother  Peter,  it  is  stated  that  the  Varia- 
tions were  composed  in  December,  1876.  Mrs.  Newmarch's  condensa- 
tion and  translation  into  English  of  this  monumental  work  says,  after 
the  quotation  of  a  short  and  dismal  letter  of  Tschaikowsky  to  S.  Tan- 
eieff,  dated  February  10,  1877:  "In  spite  of  the  bitterness  left  by  the 
comparative  failure  of  'Vakoula,'  and  the  many  other  blows  which 
his  artistic  ambitions  had  to  suffer,  Tschaikowsky,  after  his  return  to 
Moscow,  did  not  lose  his  self-confidence,  nor  let  his  energy  flag  for  a 
moment.  On  the  contrary,  although  grieved  at  the  fate  of  his  '  favorite 
offspring,'  'Vakoula,'" — the  opera  "Vakoula  the  Smith"  was  pro- 
duced at  St.  Petersburg,  December  6,  1876,  and  on  December  14  the 
composer  heard  that  his  orchestral  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  had  been  hissed 
in  Vienna, — "and  at  his  unlucky  debut  as  a  composer  in  Vienna*  and 
Paris,  although  suffering  from  a  form  of  dyspepsia,  he  was  not  only 
interested  in  the  propaganda  of  his  works  abroad,  but  composed  his 
Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  violoncello,  and  corresponded  with 
Stassov  about  an  operatic  libretto.  The  choice  of  the  subject — 
'Othello' — emanated  from  Tschaikowsky  himself.  When  Stassov 
tried  to  persuade  him  that  this  subject  was  not  suitable  to  his  tem- 
perament, he  refused  to  listen  to  arguments,  and  would  only  consider 
this  particular  play."     His  enthusiasm  cooled  in  a  few  months. 

According  to  Mr.  Juon's  translation,  the  Variations  were  composed 
in  1876,  and  during  the  season  of  1876-77  Tschaikowsky  also  wrote 
his  Slav  March,  Op.  31;  the  symphonic  fantasia,  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  Op.  32;  and  the  Valse  Scherzo  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op. 
34.  He  also  sketched  his  fourth  symphony  and  two-thirds  of  his 
opera,  "Eugene  Oniegin." 

*"Hans  Richter,  who  conducted  the  Vienna  performance  of  'Romeo,'  declared  that  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  work  did  not  amount  to  a  fiasco.  Certainly  at  the  concert  itself  a  few  hisses  were  heard,  and 
Hanslick  wrote  an  abusive  criticism  of  it  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  but  at  the  same  time  much  interest,  even 
enthusiasm,  was  shown  for  the  new  Russian  work."     Mrs.  Newmarch,  Life  of  Tschaikowsky,  p.  191. 
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Modest  Tschaikowsky  is  usually  careful  to  give  the  dates  of  first 
performances  of  works  by  his  brother.  He  does  not  give  information 
concerning  the  first  performance  of  the  Variations,  but  he  refers  to  a 
letter  received  by  Peter  from  Fitzenhagen  in  June,  1879,  in  which  the 
violoncellist  told  him  of  the  great  success  of  this  work  as  played  by 
him  at  a  music  festival  at  Wiesbaden.  Liszt  was  present,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "This  is  indeed  music."  At  this  same  festival 
von  Biilow  played  Tschaikowsky' s  first  pianoforte  concerto. 

The  Variations  are  scored  for  solo  violoncello,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

A  few  introductory  measures,  Moderato  quasi  andante,  leads  to  the 
theme  played  by  the  violoncello,  moderato  semplice,  A  major,  2-4. 
There  are  seven  variations,  interspersed  with  numerous  cadenzas  for 
the  solo  instruments  and  separated  by  orchestral  interludes.  The  first 
two  variations  are  in  the  tempo  of  the  theme.  The  third,  Andante 
sostenuto,  C  major,  3-4,  has  a  distinguished  melody  which  is  richly 
accompanied.  The  fourth  is  an  Andante  grazioso,  2-4;  the  fifth  an 
Allegro  moderato,  2-4;  the  sixth  an  Andante,  D  minor.  The  seventh, 
with  coda,  is  of  a  brilliant  nature. 


* 


The  programme  of  Mr.  Frank  Van  der  Stucken's  concert  in  Chickering 
Hall,  New  York,  November  28,  1888,  announced  a  theme  and  variations 
"from  concerto  for  violoncello"  by  Tschaikowsky,  "accompaniment 
for  orchestra  transcribed  from  the  pianoforte  arrangement  by  Mr. 
Herbert  and  Mr.  J.  Ch.  Rietzel."  Mr.  Herbert  was  the  violoncellist. 
Tschaikowsky  never  wrote  a  concerto  for  violoncello.  He  revised, 
however,  the  Theme  and  Variations  after  publication,  and  the  second 
edition  is  the  one  known  to-day.  Is  it  possible  that  the  title-page  of 
the  first  edition  made  any  reference  to  a  "concerto"?  No  biographer 
of  Tschaikowsky  speaks  of  the  composer's  intention  of  writing  a  con- 
certo for  the  violoncello. 


OLDEST  PIANO  HOUSE  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


I 


1 


1   1 


PIANOS  PLAYER-PIANOS 

APOLLO  SOLO  ELECTRIC  PLAYER-PIANOS    . 

VICTROLAS 
1129     CHESTNUT    STREET 
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OVBRTURK,    "DER   FRKISCHUTZ" 


Carl  Maria  von  Weber 


(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  17S6;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischiitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  182 1. 
The  cast  was  as  follows :  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler ;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  18 17.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria."'  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary :  "  Overture  of  '  Die  Jagersbraut '  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischiitz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 


The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS,  MUSICALES 
(Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 

Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner's  recent 
appearance  given  below : 

His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his  splendid  voice.  The  Play 
House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Spooner,  the  young  tenor,  possesses  a  voice  of  unusually 
beautiful  quality,  wide  range  and  sufficient  power.  He  has  a 
manly  and  ingratiating  presence,  obvious  musical  feeling,  and 
the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  of  a  singer. — Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor,  and  charmed  the 
audience  with  his  artistic  program. — Washington  Herald. 

For  engagements  address 
Loring.  205  West  57th  Street.  New  York  City 
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Bach  _ 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  two  Violins  and  Orchestra  of  Strings 

Anton  WitEk  and  Sylvain  Noack,  February  15 

Beethoven 

Symphony  in  E-flat  major,  No.  3,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55  November  2 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  November  30 

Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  58 

Harold  Bauer,  November  30 

Brahms 

Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  68  March  15 

Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  2,  Op.  73  November  30 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a  February  15 

Dvorak 

Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92  February  15 

Handel 

Air,  "Ombra  mai  f  ti, "  from  the  opera  "Serse" 

PascualE  Amato,  November  2 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Concerto  in  B  minor  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  64 

Fritz  KrEislER,  January  4 

Ropartz 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  C  major  January  4 

Saint-Saens 

Aria,  "Qui  done  commande,"  etc.,  from  "Henry  VIII." 

PasqualE  Amato,  November  2 

Schumann 

Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  January  4 

Sibelius 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  39  February  15 

"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7  January  4 

Smetana 

Overture  to  the  opera  "The  Sold  Bride"  November  2 

R.  Strauss 

Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  Lenau),  Op.  20  November  2 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme,  for  Violoncello  with  Orchestral  Accompani- 
ment Beatrice  Harrison,  March  15 

Wagner 

A  Faust  Overture  March  15 

Weber 

Overture  to  the  opera  "Der  Freischiitz"  March  15 
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With  the  advent  of  Spring  come  thoughts  of  new  clothes — clothes 

for  the  house  as  well  as  for  the  ballroom  or  street 

Instead  of  buying  new  gowns  throughout  let  LEWANDOS  handle 

your  Spring  problem 

With  experts  in  charge  of  every  department  we  are  prepared  to  clean 

anything  you  may  submit — dainty  frocks  and  gowns  of   the  most 

delicate  material  lace  curtains  rugs  exquisite  draperies  and  tapestries 

blankets  and  downy  quilts 

You  will  be  delighted  with  our  workmanship  and  need  entertain  no 
fear  as  to  the  reliability  of 


1 


r 


3 


WAIN 


Established  since  1 829         We  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 

AMERICAS  GREATEST  CLEANSERS  AND  DYERS 

Prompt  deliveries  by  parcel  post  or  express 
Send  us  your  cleaning  work  We  will  give  our  expert  advice  gladly  free  of  charge 


Telephone  4679  Spruce 


BROOKLINE 
CAMBRIDGE 
WATERTOWN 
BOSTON 


ROXBURY  MALDEN  FITCHBURG 

DORCHESTER  LYNN  LOWELL 

WALTHAM  SALEM  FALL  RIVER 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  And  all  the  large  cities  of  the  East 


"YOU     CAN     RELY     ON     LEWANDOS" 
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ACADEMY      OF      MUSIC 


1915-1916 


Thirty-fifth  Season 


(100  Musicians) 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIVE  CONCERTS  —  MONDAY  EVENINGS 
November  1  November  29  January  3 


February  14 


March  13 


ASSISTING  ARTISTS 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

Subscribers  have  the  right  until  JUNE  1,  1915,  to  retain 
for  next  season  the  seats  they  now  hold.  They  may  do  so  by 
notifying  C.  A.  ELLIS,  MANAGER,  SYMPHONY  HALL, 
BOSTON.  Failure  to  renew  by  JUNE  1  will  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  seats  are  not  wanted  and  they  will  be  allotted  to 
other  applicants. 


Parquet      . 

Parquet  Circle,  first  two  rows 
Parquet  Circle,  other  rows  . 
Balcony,  first  two  rows 
Balcony,  other  rows    . 


SCALE  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES 

$9.00  Family  Circle,  first  two  rows       $5.00 

9.00  Family  Circle,  other  rows     .          3.50 

7.50  Parquet  Circle  and  Balcony 

7.50  Boxes,  seating  six  and  four, 

5.00  $60.00  and  $40.00  respectively. 

C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist.  The  performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable 
review  published  in  the  leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture 
was  therein  described  as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays 
the  fantasy  and  genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von 
Weber  tells  us  that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but 
no  glory;  for  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work, 
and  the  virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although 
he  blew  in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the 
overture  were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration 
disconcerted  the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  his  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.     The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 


I     Q      FORTY-SIXTH 
i3  SEASON 

PHILADELPHIA  MUSICAL  ACADEMY 

1617  SPRUCE  STREET,  446  S.  52nd  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

6029  MAIN  STREET,  GERMANTOWN 

The  oldest  successful  School  of  Music 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STUDIOS 
Tuesday  and  Friday  Monday  and  Thursday 

1714  CHESTNUT  STREET  1935  NORTxH  23rd  STREET 

BELL  PHONE 
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trasted  simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 


* 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  K-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe' s 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
Allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 


will  receive  pupils  in 

SINGING  AND  IN  VOICE,  THROAT  AND  CHEST  DEVELOPMENT 

10  SOUTH  EIGHTEENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  other  days  by  appointment  Bell  Phone  358 


Teacher  of  the  Piano 

Estey    Hall,    Walnut    and    17th    Streets 
Philadelphia 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

jStoaiDtt  l^mpljattg  Wts^tBttUB 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C    A    ELLIS 
PRICE.  $3.50  *    SYMPHONY  HALL 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Fifteenth  Successful  Season 

BOOKLET  ON  VOICE  CULTURE 
SENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE 


VOICE  CULTURE  SPECIALIST 

1714  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


School  of  Pianoforte  Playing 

Personally  Trained  Assistants 

CARRIE  HEPBURN  MATCHIN,  1st  Assistant 


Special  Normal  Course  for  teachers 

Pupils  Prepared  for  Concert  Performance 

Children's  Department 

LESCHETIZKY  PRINCIPLES 
1712-14  CHESTNUT  STREET 


ACCOMPANIST,  PIANIST, 
and  TEACHER 

Studio  52,  Estey  Hall,  17th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Philadelphia 


TENOR 


TEACHER    OF    SINGING 
STUDIOS 

Monday  and  Wednesday 

ESTEY  HALL     ::     17th  and  Walnut  Streets 


PIANO  —  ORGAN  —  VOICE 

STUDIO 
1714    CHESTNUT    STREET 


E}  Studios 

102   St.  Charles   Place,   Atlantic   City   N.  J. 
10  S.  18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Studied  under  the  famous  Pianist,  Rafael  Joseffy         Catalogue  mailed  Telephone  Connection 


PIANO 


ORGANIST  and  PIANIST 


Professional  Coach  — Accompanist 

Available  for  Organ  Recitals  and  Concerts 

ESTEY  HALL,   17th  and  WALNUT  STS. 


ISAB1 


FERRIS 


PIANIST  —  ACCOMPANIST  —  TEACHER 

Studio 

20  So.  18th  Street         2218  Mt.  Vernon  Street 

'Phone.  Spruce  6357-D  'Phone,  Pop.  7282-A 

Philadelphia 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


CONTRALTO  COSTUME  RECITALS 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  CLUBS  AND  PRIVATE  MUSICALES 
CHARLES  FREDERIC  MORSE,  Accompanist 

1 26  Massachusetts  Avenue, — also  501  Gladwin  Building,   270  Wopdward  Avenue,  DETROIT 

HEMLOCK  76 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


Studi 


10 


1726  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


TENOR 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
Available   for   Concerts,  Recitals  and   Opera 

Studio,  10  So.  18th  Street       -       Philadelphia 
'Phone;  Locust  358 


MASTER  PIANIST 


Instruction   in    Piano   and    Theory  of  Music 
RECITALS  —  CONCERTS 

Studio,  Estey  Hall,   1 7th  and  Walnut  Streets 
Philadelphia 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Studio      -      Rooms  308-10,  Presser  Building 
1714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


ACCOMPANIST 


VOICE— COACHING  — PIANO 

Studio,  Fuller  Building,  10  South   18th  Street 
'Phone,  Locust  358 


Walter  St.  Clare  Kec 

CONCERT  ORGANIST 

Organist  and  Musical  Director,  Church  of   the  Incarna- 


PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION 
PIANO  — ORGAN  — SINGING 
^rS'^Ti^  fcijSSSS:       Studio,   1523  Chestnut  St.,    Philadelphia  Pa. 

tion,  and  ot  Congregation  Kodeph  ihalom,  rhiladelpnia  '  r 


MARIE    L,  EVERETT 
SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.      Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


OPERA  SCHOOL 


STEINERT  HALL 
BOSTON 


Room 
Monday  and 


28 
Thursday 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Prepares  singers  for 

CONCERT,  ORATORIO  and  OPERA 


Studio 

47  S.  17th  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 
Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road,  Brookline 

Telephone.  27I7-M  Brookline 


Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Miltea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  others 


TEACHER  of  SINGINQ 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


A. 


INSTRUCTION   IN  PIANO 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,  INTERPRETATION 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church.  Boston. 

307  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ALICE  BATES   RICE 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Lang  Studios  6  Newbury  Street 

House  Address.  9  Colliston  Road.  Brookline 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio,  31   Steinert  Hall,  Boston 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE 


.    WASHINGTON 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  3 

AT  4.30 


COPYRIGHT,   1914,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS.      MANAGER 


TO 


itoflit&lfamlm 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 


Washington  Representatives 

PERCY  S.  FOSTER  PIANO  CO. 


1330  G  STREET 


B 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Roth,  0. 
Koessler,  M. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
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PROGRAMME 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.    Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Saint-Saens     . 


Sibelius 


Aria,  "Qui  done  commande  quand  il  aime?"  from 
"Henry  VIII.,"  Act  I.,  Scene  4 

a.  "  The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  legend  from  the  Fin- 
nish Folk-epic  "  Kalevala" 

b.  "  Finlandia, "  symphonic  poem  for  orchestra, 
Op.  26,  No.  7 


Handel    . 


Weber 


"  o„„„~  >> 


Air,  "  Ombra  mai  fu,"  from  the  Opera, '  Serse, 
Act  I.,  Scene  1 

Overture  to  "Euryan the" 


SOLOIST 
PASQUALE  AMATO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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its  selling  price  and  money  is  cheerfully  refunded  if  anything  purchased 
here  is  not  satisfactory. 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannbs  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before'  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  DessofT  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Iyipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Kduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

*Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 


ESTABLISHED  1838 
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"  The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

''This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  incli- 
nation of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 


Mr.  H.  T.  BURLEIGH,  American  composer  of  songs  for  concert, 
recital  and  salon  use,  has  just  completed  his  Cycle  of 


Words  by  F.  G.  BOWLES 

Read  the  prefatory  note  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  of  the  Sun,  and  your  interest 
cannot  fail  to  compel  an  examination  of  these  fascinating  compositions. 

This  composer's  real  value  as  a  musician  is  now  causing  a  stir  in  England,  where 
the  stereotyped  ballad  has  raged  for  time  almost  forgotten.  The  advancement  in 
American  musical  compositions  as  demonstrated  by  H.  T.  Burleigh,  over  the  average 
form  of  English  ballad,  has  brought  the  artists  of  Europe  to  shower  meritorious 
approval  upon  the  American  composer  and  his  work,  by  using  his  compositions  upon 
all  suitable  occasions.  

G.  RICORDI  &  CO.,  14  East  43rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 

And  London,  Paris,  Leipsig,  Buenos  Aires,  Palermo,  Naples,  Rome,  Milan 


them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 


* 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character/  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,  *  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.     The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
1  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  -his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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"Qui  donc  commands  quand  ilaime;?"  from  "Henry VIII.,"  Act  I., 
Scene  4 Camiixb  Saint-Saejns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  still  living  there.) 

"Henry  VIII.,"  opera  in  four  acts  and  six  scenes,  book  by  Armand 
Silvestre  and  Leonce  Detroyat,  music  by  Saint-Saens,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  March  5,  1883.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Catherine  d'Aragon,  Mme.  Krauss;  Anne  de  Boleyn,  Miss  Richard; 
Lady  Clarence,  Mme.  Nastorg;  Henry  VIII.,  Mr.  Lassalle;  Don 
Gomez  de  Feria,  Mr.  Dereims;  Le  Legat,  Mr.  Boudouresque;  Le  due 
de  Norfolk,  Mr.  Lorrain;  Le  comte  de  Surrey,  Mr.  Sapin;  L'arche- 
veque  de  Cantorbery,  Mr.  Gaspard.  The  chief  dancer  was  Miss  Subra. 
Mr.  Altes  conducted.  The  opera  was  performed  thirty-three  times  in 
1883. 

Henry  learns  that  the  Pope  is  opposed  to  his  plan  of  divorce.  He 
tells  Surrey  of  his  amorous  longing  for  Anne.  Surrey  answers:  "In 
the  presence  of  the  most  beautiful  woman,  a  king  commands  and 
does  not  sigh  after  her."  Henry  asks  how  one  can  command  when  one 
loves. 

Larghetto,  3-4.     F-sharp  minor. 

Qui  donc  commande  quand  il  aime, 

Kt  quel  empire  reste  au  coeur 

Ou  1' amour  met  son  pied  vainqueur! 

Allegro  agitato. 
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Ah !  c'est  la  torture  supreme. 
Elle  veut  et  puis  ne  veut  plus, 
Elle  me  cherche  et  puis  m'evite, 
Le  souvenir  de  Marguerite 
Fait-il  mes  desirs  superflus? 

Ah !  c'est  la  torture  supreme. 
Esperer  et  craindre  a  la  fois 
Et  vivre  exile  de  soi-meme ! 
Ayant  Vies  caprices  pour  lois ! 
Elle  me  cherche  et  puis  m'evite 
Elle  veut  et  puis  ne  veut  plus. 
Ah!     C'est  la  torture  supreme! 

Larghetto.     "Qui  done  commande,"  etc. 

But  who  commands  when  he  is  in  love,  and  what  sovereignty  remains  in  the  heart, 
on  which  Love  has  put  his  triumphant  foot?  Supreme  torture!  She  will  and  she 
will  not;  she  pursues  me  and  she  shuns  me.  Does  the  memory  of  Marguerite  free 
me  from  other  desires? 

To  hope  and  at  the  same  time  to  fear,  to  live  in  exile — this  is  the  torture  of  tor- 
tures !  Holding  caprice  for  law !  She  pursues  and  shuns  me,  she  will  and  she  will 
not. 


"The  Swan  of  Tuon^IvA":    I^gbnd  from  the  Finnish  Folk-epic 
"Kalevala" Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  ("Tuonelan  Joutsen")  is  the  third  section 
of  a  symphonic  poem,  "Lemminkainen,"  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (1. 
"Lemminkainen  and  the  Maidens";  2.  "His  Stay  in  Tuonela";  3. 
"The  Swan  of  Tuonela";  4.  " Lemminkainen 's  Homefaring").* 

Lemminkainen  is  one  of  the  four  principal  heroes  of  the  "Kalevala." 
Mr.  Kirby  describes  him  as  a  "jovial,  reckless  personage,  always  getting 

*  Max  Miiller  said  of  this  epic:  "A  Finn  is  not  a  Greek ,_  and  a  Wainamoinen  was  not  a  Homer.  But 
if  the  poet  may  take  his  colors  from  that  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  if  he  may  depict  the  men  with 
whom  he  lives,  'Kalevala'  possesses  merits  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  'Iliad,'  and  will  claim  its  place 
as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  'Mahabharata,'  the  'Shah- 
nameh,'  and  the  'Nibelunge.'  It  may  be  remembered  that  Longfellow  was  accused  in  1855  of  having  borrowed, 
'the  entire  form,  spirit,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  incidents'  of  'Hiawatha'  from  the  'Kalevala.'  The 
accusation,  made  originally  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  D.C.,  led  to  a  long  discussion  in  this 
country  and  England.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  published  a  summary  of  the  arguments  in  support  and  in  refu- 
tation of  the  charge  in  the  Athenaum  (London),  December  29,  1855,  in  which  he  decided  that  'Hiawatha'  was 
written  in  'a  modified  Finnish  metre,  modified  by  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  American  poet,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  language  and  to  the  wants  of  modern  taste';  but  Freiligrath,  familiar  with  Finnish 
runes,  saw  no  imitation  of  plot  or  incidents  by  Longfellow."  The  "Kalevala,"  translated  from  the  original 
Finnish  by  W.F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  corresponding  .member  of  the  Finnish  Literary  Society,  was  included 
in  1908  in  Everyman's  Library,  and  is  therefore  within  the  reach  of  all. 

In  1835  Elias  Lonnrct  published  a  selection  of  old  ballads  which  he  had  arranged  as  a  connected  poem, 
and  gave  the  name  "Kafevala"  to  it.  The  word  means  the  land  of  Kaleva,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
heroes,  and  does  not  appear  in  person  in  this  poem.  The  first  edition  was  in  two  small  volumes,  containing 
twenty-five  Runos,  or  cantos.  He  afterwards  rearranged  the  poem,  and  expanded  it  to  fifty  Runos.  It 
was  published  in  this  form  in  1849. 
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into  serious  scrapes,  from  which  he  escapes  either  by  his  own  skill  in 
magic,  or  by  his  mother's.  His  love  for  his  mother  is  the  redeeming 
feature  in  his  character.  One  of  his  names  is  Kaukomieli,  and  he  is, 
in  part,  the  original  of  Longfellow's  'Pau-Puk-Keewis.'" 

Tuonela  is  the  Finnish  Hades.  There  is  this  prefatory  note  on  a 
title-page  of  Sibelius'  score :  "Tuonela,  the  kingdom  of  death,  the  Hades 
of  Finnish  mythology,  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  river  of  black  water 
and  swift  current,  on  which  the  Swan  of  Tuonela  moves  in  majestic 
course  and  sings." 

N  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Runos  it  is  told  how  Lemminkainen 
asks  the  old  woman  of  Pohja  for  her  daughter  Pohjola.  She  demands 
that  he  should  first  accomplish  certain  tasks:  to  capture  the  elk  of 
Hiisi  on  snow-shoes;  to  bridle  fire-breathing  steeds.  Succeeding  in 
these  adventures,  he  is  asked  to  shoot  a  swan  on  the  river  of  Tuonela. 

"I  will  only  give  my  daughter, 
Give  the  youthful  bride  you  seek  for, 
If  the  river-swan  you  shoot  me, 
Shoot  the  great  bird  on  the  river, 
There  on  Tuoni's  murky  river 
In  the  sacred  river's  whirlpool, 
Only  at  a  single  trial, 
Using  but  a  single  arrow." 

Lemminkainen  comes  to  the  river,  but  a  cowherd  Markahattu, 
old  and  sightless,  who  had  long  waited  for  him,  slew  him  there  by 
sending  a  serpent  "like  a  reed  from  out  the  billows"  through  the  hero's 
heart,  and  cast  the  body  into  the  stream.  Lemminkainen  floated  on 
to  Tuonela's  dread  dwelling,  and  the  son  of  Tuoni  cut  the  body  into 
pieces,  but  the  hero's  mother,  learning  of  his  fate,  raked  the  water 
under  the  cataract  till  she  found  all  the  fragments.  She  joined  them 
together,  and  restored  her  son  to  life  by  charms  and  magic  salves,  so 
that  he  could  return  home  with  her. 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  is  scored  for  English  horn,  oboe,  bass  clari- 
net, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  composition  begins  Andante  molto 
sostenuto,  9-4,  and  is  in  A  minor.  The  violins  are  divided  into  eight 
parts;  the  violas  and  violoncellos,  into  two  each. 
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The  following  somewhat  fanciful  description  in  Mrs.  Rosa  New- 
march's  "Jean  Sibelius:  A  Finnish  Composer"  may  be  here  quoted: — 

"The  majestic,  but  intensely  sad,  swan -melody  is  heard  as  a  solo 
for  cor  anglais,  accompanied  at  first  by  muted  strings  and  the  soft 
roll  of  drums.*  Now  and  then  this  melody  is  answered  by  a  phrase 
given  to  first  'cello  or  viola,  which  might  be  interpreted  as  the  farewell 
sigh  of  some  soul  passing  to  Tuonela.  For  many  bars  the  brass  is 
silent,  until  suddenly  the  first  horn  (muted)  echoes  a  few  notes  of  the 
swan-melody  with  the  most  poignant  effect.  Gradually  the  music 
works  up  to  a  great  climax,  indicated  con  gran  suono,  followed  by  a 
treble  pianissimo,  the  strings  playing  with  the  back  of  the  bow.  To 
this  accompaniment,  which  suggests  the  faint  flapping  of  pinions,  the 
swan's  final  phrases  are  sung.  The  strings  return  to  the  natural  bow- 
ing and  the  work  ends  in  one  of  the  characteristic,  sighing  phrases  for 
'cello." 

The  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  to  a  slow  but  rhythmed 
accompaniment  of  wood-wind,  brass,  and  drums. 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Helsing- 
fors,  and  afterwards  in  many  German  cities,  as  at  a  music  festival  at 
Heidelberg  where  the  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Cincinnati  as  early  as  February  7,  1903,  and  in  Chicago  as  early  as 
April  1,  1905.  The  first  performances  in  Boston  were  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  March  3,  4,  191 1. 

*  A  roll  on  the  bass  drum. — P.  H. 
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"Finland,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibeuus 
(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performances  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  were  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  20,  21, 
1908.     It  was  played  again  at  these  concerts,  October  21,  22,  1910. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,   cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,   against  the  per- 
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UNRESERVED  SEATS,  25c,  sold  on  day  of  Travelogue. 

MAIL  ORDERS,  accompanied  by  cheque,  addressed  to  The  Burton  Holmes 
Lectures,  Columbia  Theatre,  will  receive  attention  in  the  order  of  their  receipt  in  advance 
of  regular  sale.  Tickets  will  be  mailed  at  purchaser's  risk  if  order  is  accompanied  by 
stamped  and  "self-addressed"  envelope. 
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sis  tent  rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood-wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,"and  strings. 


Air,  "Ombra  mai  Fu,"  from  the  Opera  "Serse," 

Act  I.,  Scene  i    ...:....    .     George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

The  opening  scene  of  this  opera  in  three  acts,  first  performed  in  Lon- 
don, April  15,  1738,  represents  "a 'summer-house  near  a  most  beautiful 
garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  plane  tree."  Xerxes  is  under  this 
tree. 

Recitative : 

Frondi  tenere  e  belle  del  mio  plantano  amato  per  voi  risplenda  il  fato.  Tuoni, 
lampi,  e  procelle  non  v'ol  traggeno  mai  la  cara  pace  ne  giunga  a  profanarvi  austro 
r  apace. 

Air: 

Ombra  mai  f  u 
Di  vegetabile 
Cara  ed  amabile 
Soave  piu. 
Recitative : 

Tender  and  beautiful  leaves  of  my  loved  plane  tree,  splendid  your  destiny! 
Thunder,  the  lightnings  and  tempests  never  disturb  your  dear  peace,  nor  does  the 
greedy  southwind  join  in  violating  it. 

Air: 

There  never  was  a  sweeter  shade  of  a  dear  and  lovely  plant. 

The  air  sung  by  Xerxes,  a  soprano  or  mezzo-soprano,  is  in  F  major, 
3-4,  larghetto.  The  accompaniment  is  for  strings,  in  full  four-part 
harmony. 

The  opera  was  written  in  London  between  December  26,  1737,  and 
February  14,  1738.  The  text,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  music,  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  an  Italian  opera  forty  or  fifty  years  older. 
The  characters  in  the  opera  are  Serse,  Arsamene,  Amastre,  Romilda, 
Atalanta,  Ariodate,  and  Elviro. 

The  air  is  now  familiar  through  the  preposterous  arrangement  known 
as  "Handel's  Largo."  The  arrangement  by  Joseph  Hellmesberger  is 
made  for  violin  solo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  threee  trombones,  bass  tuba,  harp,  the  usual 
strings,  and  harmonium  or  organ  ad  lib.  The  air  is  transposed  from 
F  major  to  G  major.  Hellmesberger  made  an  earlier  arrangement  for 
violin,  harp,  pianoforte,  and  harmonium. 
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Overture;  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Wkber 

(Born  at  Kutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helimina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ('Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows :  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag ;  Eglantine,  Therese  Oruenbaum  (born  Mueller) ; 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

* 

*  * 

The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth' "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Liif te  Ruh'"  (actii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ -point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
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tine's  vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring ;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  pioson  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act.  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left'  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
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von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe' s 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first  sce- 
nario was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pian- 
issimo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  .instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda; 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "  Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1006, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 
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PROGRAMME 


Strauss  *         .         .         "From  Italy":   Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  16 

I.  On  the  Campagna. 

II.  Amid  Rome's  Ruins. 

III.  On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento. 

IV.  Neapolitan  Folk-life. 


Beethoven  .         .     Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  58 

I.  Allegro  moderate 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Rondo:  Vivace. 

Beethoven  ....     Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


SOLOIST 
HAROLD  BAUER 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Strauss  selection 
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"From  Italy":  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  16 


Richard  Strauss 


(Born  at  Munich  on  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

In  1885  Hans  von  Biilow,  music  director  of  the  ducal  court  at  Mein- 
ingen,  invited  Richard  Strauss,  who  was  then  living  at  Berlin,  to  be 
associated  with  him.  Strauss  made  this  note  in  his  autobiographical 
sketch:  "October,  1885,  daily  rehearsals  of  the  Meiningen  Court 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Biilow";  and  he  spoke  of  Biilow 
training  him  to  conduct  according  to  his  and  Wagner's  theories  of  the 
art.  On  October  18  he  conducted  his  own  symphony,  winning  the 
approbation  of  Brahms,  who  urged  him  to  study  Schubert's  Dances 
for  thematic  invention,  and  played  Mozart's  pianoforte  concerto  in 
C  minor  with  his  own  cadenzas.  From  December  1,  1885,  to  April  1, 
1886,  Strauss  was  chief  conductor  at  Meiningen,  for  Biilow  was  absent 
on  a  concert  trip.  He  then  went  to  Munich,  where  he  had  been  offered 
a  position  as  conductor  at  the  Court  Theatre.  Biilow  advised  him 
to  accept  it.  Strauss  answered  that  one  did  not  become  acquainted 
with  the  world  only  in  Munich.  In  April,  1886,  he  journeyed  to  Italy, 
a  journey  that  Brahms  had  strongly  advised.  He  went  without  know- 
ing a  word  of  Italian — much  to  Biilow's  regret — and  only  a  little  French. 
He  saw  Rome  and  the  surrounding  country,  Naples,  Capri,  Sorrento, 
Pompeii,  Florence,  Lake  Como,  and  Lake  Lucerne.  That  he  was 
robbed  through  overcharges;  that  a  leather  bag  with  its  contents 
disappeared  from  a  cab  in  Naples;  that  he  lost  his  Baedeker  in  a 
Roman  theatre,  and  twice  his  clothes  sent  to  the  washerwoman, — all  this 
did  not  seriously  disturb  him,  so  enraptured  was  he  with  beauties  of  the 
scenery.  He  wrote  to  Biilow  afterward  that  he  had  not  believed 
one  could  be  so  inspired  by  Nature. 

He  sketched  his  Symphonic  Fantasia  on  the  journey;  the  second 
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movement  in  the  Baths~of  Caracalla.  Arriving  at  Munich,  he  began 
his  duties  at  the  Opera  House  by  conducting  "Jean  de  Paris,"  '%a 
Domino  Noir,"  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  "Cosifan  tutte,"  "LeRoi 
l'a  dit,"  "Zar  und  Zimmermann,"  and  "Lustige  Weiber."  And  at 
Munich  he  became  acquainted  with  Alexander  Ritter.*  "Before  I 
knew  Ritter,"  said  Strauss,  "I  had  been  brought  up  in  a  severely  clas- 
sical school.  I  had  been  nourished  exclusively  on  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven;  and  then  I  became  acquainted  with  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Brahms.  It  is  only  through  Ritter  that 
I  came  to  understand  Iyiszt  and  Wagner."  And  Strauss  said  in  London 
long  afterward:  "Ritter  was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philoso- 
phers ancient  and  modern  and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  His 
influence  was  in  the  nature  of  a  storm  wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the 
development  of  the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified 
in  the  works  of  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia, 
'Aus  Italien,'  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new 
methods." 

*  Ritter  was  born  at  Narva,  Russia,  June  27,  1833;  he  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  1896.  Although  Ritter 
was  born  in  Russia,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  His  forbears  had  lived  at  Narva  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1841,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  became 
the  school-fellow  of  Hans  von  Biilow,  and  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Schubert  (1808-78).  Ritter  after- 
ward studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  David  and  Richter  (1840-51),  and  in  1852  he  was  betrothed  to 
the  play-actress,  Franziska  Wagner,  a  niece  of  Richard  Wagner.  He  married  her  in  1854  and  moved  to 
Weimar,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Raff,  Bronsart,  and  of  course  saw 
much  of  von  Biilow.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  but  in  1856  he  went  to  Stettin  to 
conduct  in  the  City  Theatre,  where  his  wife  played.  They  lived  in  Dresden  (1858-60),  again  in  Stettin 
(1860-62),  but  Ritter  then  had  no  official  position,  and  in  1863  they  made  Wiirzburg  their  home.  (The  winter 
of  1868-69  was  spent  in  Paris  and  that  of  1872-73  in  Chemnitz.)  From  1875  to  1882  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  music  shop  at  Wiirzburg.  In  1882  he  gave  over  the  business  to  an  agent,  and  in  1885  soki  it,  for  in 
1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  von  Biilow.  After  von  Biilow  resigned  this 
position  (in  the  fall  of  1885),  Ritter  moved  to  Munich  and  made  the  town  his  dwelling-place.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  operas:  "Derfaule  Hans,"  one  act  (Munich,  1885),  dedicated  to  Liszt;  "Warn  die 
Krone?"  one  act,  Op.  15  (Weimar,  June  7,  1890),  dedicated  to  Richard  Strauss;  "Gottfried  der  Sanger," 
one  act,  was  only  partially  sketched,  but  the  poem  was  completed;  orchestral:  "Seraphische  Phantasie"; 
"Erotische  Legende,"  composed  in  1890-91,  with  use  of  former  material;  "Olaf's  Hochzeitsreigen,"  com- 
posed in  1891-92;  "Charfreitag  und  Frohnleichnam,"  composed  in  1893;  "Sursum  Corda!  Storm  and 
Stress  Fantasia,"  produced  at  Munich  early  in  1896;  "Kaiser  Rudolf's  Ritt  zum  Grabe"  (1895),  produced 
by  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar  (?)  and  at  Berlin  in  1902.  "Olaf's  Wedding  Dance"  was  played  in  Boston  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  .Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  March  2,  1907.  A  life  of  Ritter  by  Sigismund  von 
Hausegger  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1908. 
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"Aus  Italien"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  March  2,  1887, 
at  a  subscription  concert  of  the  Musical  Academy  in  the  Odeon,  Munich. 
Strauss  conducted.  He  wrote  to  his  uncle  Horburger:  "The  perform- 
ance of  my  Italian  Fantasia  has  evoked  a  great  uproar  here — general 
stupefaction  and  rage;  because  I  now  begin  to  go  my  own  way,  pro- 
vide my  own  form,  and  cause  lazy  persons  mental  perplexity.  The 
first  three  movements  nevertheless  were  fairly  well  applauded; 
after  the  last,  the  Neapolitan  Folk-life,  which,  it  is  true,  is  rather 
outrageously  mad  (but  in  Naples  things  are  gay),  sharp  hissing  was 
mingled  with  lively  applause,  and  naturally  this  greatly  amused  me." 
Describing  the  scene  to  Billow  he  wrote:  "The  first  step  towards  inde- 
pendence." Strauss's  father,  the  horn -player,  upset  by  the  hissing, 
went  into  the  artist's  room'  and  found  his  son  seated  on  a  table  and 
swinging  his  legs  in  supreme  contentment.  The  composer  wrote 
proudly  to  his  uncle  that  he  now  knew  the  way  to  go.  "There  has 
never  been  a  great  artist  who  has  not  been  considered  crazy  by  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow-men." 

On  May  17,  1887,  Strauss  wrote  to  Biilow  asking  him  to  take  the 
dedication  of  the  work  to  him  as  "a  little  token  of  my  great  gratitude." 
Biilow  accepted  the  dedication  of  "this  Symphonic  Fantasia  decorated 
by  local  opposition"  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  he  usually  showed 
in  declining  such  honor.     When  Strauss  conducted  the  Fantasia  at 
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Cologne,  January  i,  1888,  it  was  applauded  with  a  heartiness  seldom 
shown  towards  an  unfamiliar  composition.  The  score  is  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow  "with  deepest  respect  and  gratitude,"  and  the 
parts  were  published  at  Munich  in  November,  1887. 

"Aus  Italien"  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  Theodore  Thomas 
concert,  March  20,  1888. 

The  Fantasia  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  inter- 
changeable with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double 
bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings. 


In  January,  1889,  Strauss  wrote  to  the  music  critic  Karl  Wolff  thank- 
ing him  for  having  understood  his  Fantasia.  He  complained  that  many 
critics  and  many  of  the  general  public  had  mistaken  exterior  things  of 
minor  importance  for  the  true  contents.  This  music  set  forth  the  im- 
pressions and  sensations  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
at  Rome  and  Naples;  it  was  not  of  a  descriptive  nature,  not  a  musical 
Baedeker  of  South  Italy.  "It  is  too  ridiculous  to  credit  a  composer 
of  to-day  whose  teachers  were  the  classics,  especially  the  Beethoven  of 
the  last  works,  also  Wagner  and  Liszt,  with  writing  a  work  that  lasts 
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three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  purpose  of  showing  off  certain  piquant 
tone-pictures  and  brilliant  instrumentations  of  which  nearly  every 
advanced  pupil  in  a  conservatory  is  capable.  Expression  is  our  art. 
A  musical  work  that  does  not  communicate  to  me  any  truly  poetic 
substance — naturally  one  that  allows  itself  truly  to  paint  only  in  tones, 
at  the  most  to  hint  in  words,  but  only  to  hint— is  for  me  anything  else, 
but  not  music." 

The  titles  of  the  four  movements  of  the  Fantasia  were  written  by 
Strauss. 

I.  On  the  Campagna,  Andante,  G  major,  4-4.  A  London  annotator, 
E-  F.  Jacques,  described  this  movement  as  "depicting  the  charm  of 
the  landscape  scenes  for  which  the  Campagna  is  so  celebrated."  This 
remark  called  forth  from  Vernon  Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
the  following  answer:  "The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  Campagna  is 
absolutely  destitute  of  scenery,  its  tragic  secret  lying,  for  the  most 
part,  too  deep  even  for  the  modern  explorer;  its  'dim  warm  weather' 
is  an  attribute  which  exactly  describes  its  general  aspect  of  loneliness 
and  locked  quietude.  These  are  the  points  which  Strauss  makes  ap- 
parent in  his  music,  and  proves  the  constancy  of  that  mood  in  the 
second  portion  of  his  Fantasia,  in  which  he  only  completes  the  hidden 
tragedy  of  the  Campagna  in  the  section  which  he  has  entitled  '  In  the 
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Ruins  of  Rome.'  'My  desolation  doth  begin  to  make  a  better  life.' 
Such  might  have  been  the  motto  upon  which  Strauss  has  built  the 
labor  of  this  extraordinary  work.  He  makes  you  feel  through  every 
bar  how  completely  his  musical  spirit  is  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  tragic 
thought  which,  if  anywhere,  is  surely  appropriate  in  the  presence  of 
the  wreckage  of  that  huge  civilization  which  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
glory  in  the  genius  of  Julius  Caesar." 

The  movement  is  freely  constructed.  It  begins  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, molto  tranquillo,  which  contains  material  heard  later.  The 
chief  subject  (first  violins  and  violoncellos)  is  supported  by  clarinets, 
bassoons,  soft  chords  on  the  harp.  At  the  end  there  are  suggestions 
of  the  Introduction.  The  pace  is  quickened  until  a  climax,  after  which 
a  melody  is  heard  from  the  clarinet,  flutes,  and  first  violins  in  turn. 
This,  too,  is  worked  up  to  a  climax.  Material  in  the  Introduction  is 
used  in  the  close. 

II.  Amid  Rome's  Ruins,  Allegro  molto  con  brio,  C  major,  6-4, 
3-2.  There  is  a  subtitle:  "Fantastic  pictures  of  vanished  splendor, 
feelings  of  sadness  and  grief  in  the  midst  of  the  sunniest  present." 
The  movement  is  built  on  two  contrasting  themes.  The  trumpet  has 
a  figure  over  sustained  chords  in  the  strings.  This  figure,  which  hints 
in  a  way  at  the  more  famous  trumpet  figure  in  "Thus  spake  Zara- 
thustra,"  forms  the  basis  of  the  chief  theme.  The  first  violins  sing 
a  theme  of  a  more  melodic  nature  (G  major) .  This  theme  is  developed 
in  the  other  strings  and  the  wood-wind. 

III.  On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento,  Andantino,  A  major,  3-8,  with  a 
middle  section,  Piu  mosso,  in  A  minor,  6-8.  The  form,  according  to 
some,  approximates  that  of  scherzo  with  trio.  In  the  middle  section 
Mr.  Hermann  Kretzschmar  sees  the  sea  ruffled  by  the  wind.  "A  boat 
appears,  and  in  it  a  singer  sings  a  genuine  native  melody,  sprung  from 
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the  noble  sicilianos,*  which  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
have  passed  over  Europe,  journeying  from  the  region  near  Sorrento." 
The  movement  is  a  tone-picture.  The  instrumentation  is  comparatively 
light.  "The  strings,  excepting  the  basses,  are  all  divided,  however, 
thus  furnishing  a  rich  background  for  the  sparkling  flashes  of  melody 
which  emanate  from  the  other  instruments,  the  whole  being  suggestive 
of  a  water-picture.  The  almost  constant  shimmer  in  the  strings  might 
easily  be  construed  as  a  description  of  the  restlessness  of  the  ocean, 
over  which  the  melodies  of  the  wood-wind  play  like  the  glintings  of 
sunlight."     Thus  Mr.  Hubbard  William  Harris,  of  Chicago. 

C.  F.  Abdy  Williams,  in  "The  Rhythm  of  Modern  Music"  (Lon- 
don, 1909),  says:  "The  modern  great  masters  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  an  occasional  absence  of  rhythmical  form  is  capable  of  being 
intensely  emotional.  Richard  Strauss  has  seen  this,  and  has  used 
the  device  in  several  places  in  his  Italian  Symphony,  with  marvellous 
effect.  .  .  .  The  dazzling  maze  of  pianissimo  sound  with  which  the 
third  movement  opens  'On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento,'  is  quite  without 
recognizable  rhythmical  form.  It  seems  to  reflect  the  almost  unbear- 
able brilliance  of  the  rippling  sea  under  the  influence  of  an  Italian 
sun."  And  Mr.  Williams  quotes  from  the  same  movement  a  use  of 
the  isolated  three-measure  rhythm-,  which  here  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  a  period  between  two  normal  rhythms. 

After  introductory  material  with  important  chromatic  passages  for 
divided  strings  and  wood- wind  instruments,  the  violins  sing  a  melody, 
carried  on  by  the  clarinets.  There  is  a  theme  for  the  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons.    The  middle  section,  piu  mosso,  A  minor,  6-8,  has  a  subject 

*  The  siciliana,  or  siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells:  those  who  are  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman; 
she  then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other,  by  means  of  a  handker- 
chief. After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues 
pirouetting  by  herself;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on,  man  and 
woman  alternately  dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  evening,  when  they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passepied  danced  to  a 
lively  measure  of  6-8.  A  dancing-master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to 
a  form  of  waltz,  and  the  dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  " Musicalisches  Lexicon" 
(1732),  classed  the  siciliana  as  a  canzonetta:  "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8 
or  6-8." 
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for  the  oboe,  a  melody  in  "  the  true  Italian  manner."  There  is  a  return, 
much  changed,  of  the  first  part  in  A  major. 

IV.  Neapolitan  Folk-life,  Allegro  molto,  G  major,  2-4.  The  chief 
theme  is  Denza's*  familiar  song  ''Funiculi,  Funicula,"  which  appears 
in  the  violas  and  'cellos  against  a  long-held  low  G  in  horn  and  bassoon 
while  brass  and  kettledrum  mark  time.  A  second  theme  is  given  to 
first  violins  and  'cellos.  The  finale  is  brilliant,  tumultuous,  audacious. 
There  are  orchestral  effects  which  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  produced 
were  unusual  and  bold. 

The  story  is  that  Strauss  heard  "Funiculi,  Funicula"  in  Naples 
and  thought  it  was  an  Italian  folk-song.  The  song  was  composed  by 
Denza  in  1880.  It  was  the  prize  song  in  the  competition  for  Piedigrotta 
that  year. 

When  "Aus  Italien"  was  first  performed  in  Vienna,  Hanslick  found 
fault  with  Strauss  for  not  painting  Italy  in  a  faithful  manner,  and  cited 
in  the  last  movement  the  use  of  a  harp  in  a  Neapolitan  festival  when 
the  harp  was  not  so  employed  in  life. 


The  story  of  Billow's  relationship  with  Strauss  is  an  interesting 
one.  It  is  often  stated  that  Biilow  "recognized  Strauss'  genius" 
at  the  very  beginning.  The  statement  is  erroneous.  Biilow  wrote 
to  Eugen  Spitzweg,  October  22,  1881:  "The  pianoforte  pieces  of  R. 
Str  (auss)  have  thoroughly  displeased  me — unripe  and  would-be  wise. 
In  comparison  with  him  in  the  matter  of  fancy  Lachner  is  a  Chopin. 
I  miss  all  youthfulness  in  the  invention.  No  Genius  according  to  my 
innermost  conviction,  but  at  the  best  a  talent.  ...  I  do  not  force 
this  opinion  on  any  one,  I  only  answer  your  question."  In  1882  he 
alluded  to  him  slightingly  in  praise  of  Philipp  Wolf  rum,  as  "the  green 
young  Strauss";  and  in  1884  as  "Johann  Wagner,"  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  Strauss'  horn  concerto  pleased  him,  if  the  "old-fashioned" 
tutti  were  shortened  or  more  highly  flavored. 

Early  in  May,  1885,  Biilow  wrote  to  Spitzweg,  and  asked  him  whether 

*  Luigi  Denza  was  born  in  1846  at  Castellamare  di  Stabia,  Italy.  He  studied  at  the  Naples  Conserva- 
tory under  Mercadante  and  Serrao.  His  opera  "  Wallenstein  "  was  produced  at  Naples  in  1876,  but  his  fame 
rests  on  his  songs,  over  five  hundred  of  them  with  Italian,  French,  and  English  words.  In  1879  he  made 
London  his  dwelling-place.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  professor  of  singing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  directors. 
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"Richard  II."  would  conduct  the  Memingen  orchestra,  "gratis,  tem- 
porarily, for  the  sake  of  his  education,  as  a  practical  musician,"  during 
his  absence  in  the  east  and  west,  and  also  "exercise  the  Singing  Society." 

Strauss  went  to  Meiningen,  and  on  October  17,  1885,  Billow  wrote 
to  Hermann  Wolff,  the  celebrated  concert  agent,  that  Strauss'  sym- 
phony (F  minor)  was  "a  very  important,  original,  formally  ripe  work, 
and  he  is  a  born  conductor."  He  praised  him  as  a  "first  rate* 
force."  "Up  to  this  time  he  had  never  conducted;  and  also  never 
played  the  piano  in  public — but  he  made  a  success  with  Mozart's 
concerto,  as  with  everything  else,  the  first  time."  He  described 
Strauss'  cadenzas  to  this  concerto,  in  C  minor,  as  "beautiful."  He 
wrote  again:  "Strauss — a  man  of  gold.  Symphony  a  famous  one. 
His  debut  as  pianist  and  conductor  was  really  a  stupefying  one.  If 
he  has  the  inclination,  he  can  be  my  immediate  successor  with  the 
approval  of  the  Duke.  Brahms  spoke  most  warmly  of  him — a  rare 
thing." 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  year  1887  when  in  May  Billow  accepted  the 
dedication  of  "Aus  Italien"  with  an  enthusiasm  equal,  as  he  said, 
to  the  aversion  which   he  generally  felt  when  a  similar  proposition 

*  These  two  words  are  in  English  in  the  original  letter. 
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was  made  to  him.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  wrote  to  Spitzweg 
that  he  had  great  confidence  in  Strauss'  character  and  talent:  "I  think 
you  will  always  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  you  launched  him";  but 
he  hesitated  about  bringing  out  the  Fantasia,  although  he  was  as 
much  interested  artistically  in  it  as  though  it  were  a  new  work  by 
Brahms.  "The  orchestra  is  his  domain;  no  one  will  dispute  that." 
Nevertheless,  Billow  doubted  whether  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
of  Berlin  could  do  justice  to  the  work  after  three  rehearsals,  on  account 
of  "the  great  technical  difficulties."  In  the  same  spirit  he  wrote  to 
Wolff  that  he  would  produce  the  work  if  Kogel  would  conduct  "separate 
rehearsals"  before  he  came.  He  wrote  to  Ritter,  December  30,  1887: 
"I  look  forward  to  the  performance  led  by  the  composer  the  23d  in 
Berlin,"  and  again  he  spoke  of  "the  colossal  difficulties"  of  the 
performance.  And  in  1887  Bulow  wrote  to  Alexander  Ritter  that  he 
was  not  wholly  clear  about  "Aus  It  alien,"  that  he  should  not  like  to 
pronounce  upon  its  worth,  although  the  music  as  a  whole  and  in  detail 
made  a  great  impression  on  him.  "Does  age  make  me  a  reactionary 
to  this  extent?  I  think  that  the  inspired  composer  has  gone  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  tonal  possibility  (in  the  region  of  beauty),  has  even 
overstepped  them  without  compelling  necessity."  But  Bulow  then 
knew  the  work  only  by  reading  the  score ;  he  had  not  heard  it.  In  the 
same  letter  he  characterized  Strauss  as  a  "phoenix." 

In  1 89 1  Biilow  thanked  God  that  Strauss  had  recovered  from  sick- 
ness. "He  has  a  great  future  before  him,  he  deserves  to  live."  In 
1893  Blilow,  knowing  that  he  would  not  live  long,  wrote:  "Would  to 
God  that  I  could  again  be  capable  of  following  the  development  of 
his  genius.  After  him  [Brahmsj  he  is  by  far  the  richest  individuality. 
Praise  to  thee  for  having  discovered  and  first  recognized  it." 

Early  in  1894  Billow,  thinking  that  the  climate  of  Egypt  would 
restore  him,  was  visited  by  Strauss,  who  gave  him  courage  for  the 
journey. 
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Concerto  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  Op.  58. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  concerto  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part,  and  it  was 
surely  completed,  in  1806,  although  Schindler,  on  advice  from  Ries, 
named  1804  as  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  the  concerto  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  states  that  the  year  1805  saw  the  completion. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  4-4.  The  first  movement,  contrary 
to  the  tradition  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  begins  with  the  pianoforte 
alone.  The  pianoforte  announces  the  first  four  measures  of  the  first 
theme,  five  measures  if  an  introductory  chord  be  counted.  (These 
measures  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven  which  is  dated 
1803,  but  in  this  book  they  end  in  the  tonic,  and  not  in  the  dominant.) 
The  orchestra  then  enters  in  B  major,  but  soon  returns  to  G  major,  and 
develops  the  theme,  until  after  a  short  climax  with  a  modulation  a 
second  theme  appears,  which  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  This  theme 
of  four  measures  is  thrice  repeated,  with  modulations  from  A  minor 
to  E  minor,  from  C  major  to  B  minor,  from  G  major  to  F-sharp  minor. 
And  now  violins  bring  back  a  fragment  of  the  first  theme,  and  there  are 
developments  which  lead  to  the  entrance  of  a  third  theme  fortissimo 
and  in  G  major,  with  a  supplement  for  the  wood- wind  instru  nents. 
There  is  a  gentle  return  to  the  first  theme,  and  then  the  pianoforte 
begins  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  The  first  theme  is  only  hinted 
at  by  wood-wind  anpl  the  pianoforte.  There  is  free  figuration  in  the 
place  of  thematic  development,  until  suddenly  enters  a  new  theme,  a 
cantabile  and  expressive    nelody  in  B-flat  major  for  the  pianoforte. 
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After  more  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte  a  new  theme  of  a  melodious 
character  is  played  by  the  strings  and  embroidered  by  the  pianoforte. 
The  second  theme  then  appears  again  in  the  orchestra,  and  treatment 
of  the  third  and  fourth  themes  brings  the  close  of  the  first  section  in 
D  major. 

The  pianoforte  then  enters  in  like  manner  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
free  fantasia  is  based  almost  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  and  it  ends 
with  a  decisive  assertion  of  the  tonality  of  G  major. 

The  third  section  opens  with  the  announcement .  of  the  first  four 
measures  of  the  first  theme  by  the  pianoforte  alone,  but  the  announce- 
ment is  now  made  in  a  more  elaborate  for  n  and  in  fortissimo.  The 
theme  is  carried  through  almost  as  it  was  in  the  ritornello.  At  the  end 
it  is  taken  up  afresh  and  again  developed.  A  hold  of  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  dominant  introduces  the  cadenza,  which  in  the  original  score  is 
left  free  to  the  fancy  of  the  player.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  E  minor,  2-4.  This  movement  is  free  in 
form.  Beethoven  put  a  footnote  in  the  full  score  to  this  effect :  ' '  During 
the  whole  Andante  the  pianist  must  use  the  soft  pedal  (una  corda) 
unintermittently ;  the  sign  'Ped.'  refers  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
ordinary  pedal."  This  footnote  is,  however,  contradicted  at  one  point 
in  the  score  by  the  marking  "tre  corde"  for  five  measures  near  the  end 
of  the  movement.  A  stern  and  powerful  recitative  for  strings  alternates 
with  gentle  and  melodic  passages  for  the  pianoforte.  "The  strings 
of  the  orchestra  keep  repeating  a  forbidding  figure  of  strongly  marked 
rhythm  in  staccato  octaves;  this  figure  continues  at  intervals  in  stern, 
unchanging  forte  through  about  half  the  movement,  and  then  gradually 
dies  away.  In  the  intervals  of  this  harsh  theme  the  pianoforte  as  it 
were  improvises  little  scraps  of  the  tenderest,  sweetest  harmony  and 
melody,  rising  for  a  moment  into  the  wildest  frenzied  exultation  after 
its  enemy,  the  orchestra,  has  been  silenced,  by  its  soft  pleading,  then 
falling  back  into  hushed  sadness  as  the  orchestra  comes  in  once  more 
with  a  whispered  recollection  of  its  once  so  cruel  phrase,  saying  as  plainly 
as  an  orchestra  can  say  it,  'The  rest  is  silence!'"  (Mr.  W.  F.  Ap thorp.) 

III.  Rondo:  Vivace,  2-4.  The  first  theme,  of  a  sunny  and  gay 
character,  is  announced  immediately  by  the  strings.  The  pianoforte 
follows  with  a  variation.  A  short  but  more  melodic  phrase  for  the 
strings  is  also  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  third  theme,  of  a  bolder 
character,  is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  The  fourth  theme  is  given 
to  the  pianoforte.  The  Rondo,  "of  a  reckless,  devil-may-care  spirit  in 
its  jollity,"  is  based  on  this  thematic  material.  At  the  end  the  tempo 
becomes  presto. 
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Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  ...    .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 
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When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  i,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a-  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  The  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G ;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under- third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave,  should  go  to  his  own  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 
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*  * 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood- wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Expression,  and  "Accompanying  as  an  art."  Twelve  or  more  free  concerts  by 
world's  greatest  artists,  to  resident  pupils.     Catalog. 

NOTE. — Special  arrangements  made  for  young  ladies  residing  in  Washington  to  live  in  the 
school  from  Monday  to  Friday. 
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Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 

Mmn$ctymtik(k. 

Washington  Representatives 
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Beethoven 


Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93 


I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 
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Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93  .    .Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827). 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  18 12.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 18 12."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5 :  "We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-for  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L-  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The 
same  periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and 
tone-artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling 
our  passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  18 12,  and  Stauden- 
heim,  his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to 
Toplitz  by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's 
horn  found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony; 
to  Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz;  and  lastly  to  his  brother 
Johann's*  home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  18 13.  Beethoven  in  the 
same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 
success.  The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,  18 13,  at  a 
concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 

* 
*  * 

The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  "  Redoutensaal "  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  1814. 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  on 

*  Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gtitsbesitzer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's 
pet  aversion. 
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December  14,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  on  November  16,  1844;  and  at  this 
same  concert,  led  by  George  L,oder,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "The 
Hebrides,"  was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 


* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte;  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.  The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).  The  theme  is  now  treated 
more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  "ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.  There  is  a  more  striking  second 
theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
persistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
rupted by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 
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IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  finale  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
on  two  themes.  The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 
F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.  Sudden 
changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
symphony  in  18 14. 

The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 
shorter  by  thirty-four  measures. 


* 
*  * 


At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
lick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony 
was  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not 
exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  8,  for  the 
former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late 
as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  sym- 
phony, and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  11,  18 18. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  18 17. 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Soci£te  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.  F£tis, 
hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony 
was  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for 
the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
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unknown  to  us,  which  alone  could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having 
composed  some  of  his  great  works,  especially  the  'Eroica,'  left  this 
oroad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of  thought  to  put  bounda- 
ries to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  Fetis  found  admi- 
rable things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their  proportions." 
But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete,  grace,  gentle  joy, 
even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them.  .  .  .  This  sym- 
phony, then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto 
them."     Wagner's  admiration  for  the  Eighth  is  well  known. 

Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.  Lenz 
saw  in  the  "Eroica,"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and  the  Eighth  a  "mili- 
tary trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and  char- 
acterized the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of  drum-rolls." 
Ulibischeff  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a  satire  or  a  musical 
parody  on  Rossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion  when  Beethoven 
wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for  Ulibischeff's  hypothe- 
sis, Rossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna  until  after  1812. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  27,  1846;   at  Moscow,  April  7,  1861. 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  .   .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
February  25,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund. 
Schumann  conducted.  His  concert  piece  for  four  horns,  Op.  86,  was 
also  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  melodrama-music  and 
the  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "CEdipus"  were  also  heard  for  the  first 
time. 

Other  early  concert  performances  were  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1850, 
from  manuscript,  Schumann  conductor;  at  Dlisseldorf,  September  7, 
1850,  at  a  "reception  concert"*  to  the  Schumanns,  Julius  Tausch  con- 
ductor; at  Cologne,  October  22,  1850,  Ferdinand  Hiller  conductor. 

The  overture  was  sketched  April  1-5,  1847,  at  Dresden.  The  in- 
strumentation was  completed  Christmas  night  of  that  year.  The 
overture  was  published  in  June,  1850. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866.     ItVas  performed 

*The  programme  of  this  concert  included,  besides  the  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  songs, — "Widmung" 
(sung  by  Miss  Hartmann),  "Die  Lotosblume"  (sung  by  Miss  Altgelt),  "Wanderlied"  (sung  by  Mr.  Nielo) — 
and  the  second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  There  was  a  supper  with  toasts,  songs,  and  a  chorus,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  a  ball. 
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in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor,  March  16,  1861. 


*  * 


As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  '  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him. 

At  last  in  1847  ne  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant. 
Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel  pleased, 
although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in  securing  a 
performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing  the  manager 
of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  produced,  it  was  the 
time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  preferred  to  go  into 
the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three  performances, 
and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in  Germany, 
but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472) 
of  Matthias  Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery 
at  Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints* 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her:  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  inno- 
cent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later  writers 
turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to  the 

*  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.     It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.    It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  " deploration." 
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regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap-books, 
with  their  abominable  woodcuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  childhood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing  ser- 
vants. Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her ;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  *  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on 
a  hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood- wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.     The   first  violins  have  a  waving 


figure  in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.     The  Intro- 
duction ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood- wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the 
passage-work  of  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C 
major. 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-fi,at  major,  Op.  56A. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Josef  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at 
Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  in  1873  sought  vainly  a  quiet  country  place  for  the  summer. 
He  lodged  for  two  days  in  Gratwein,  Styria,  and  was  driven  away  by 
the  attentions  of  some  "aesthetic  ladies."  He  then  went  to  Tutzing, 
on  Lake  Starnberg,  and  rented  an  attic  room  in  the  Seerose.  The 
night  he  arrived  he  received  a  formal  invitation  to  join  a  band  of  young 
authors,  painters,  and  musicians,  who  met  in  the  inn.  He  left 
the  Seerose  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  fragments  of  the  invitation 
were  found  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  He  then  went  to  Hermann  Levi's 
house  in  Munich,  and  stayed  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
In  August  he  attended  the  Schumann  Festival  at  Bonn,  and  it  was  at 
Bonn  that  he  played  with  Clara  Schumann  to  a  few  friends  the  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op.  5 6b)  for  two  piano- 
fortes. 

The  statement  that  "he  composed  these  variations  at  Tutzing  in 
the  summer  of  1873"  seems  to  be  unfounded,  unless  he  wrote  them  at 
the  Seerose  in  half  a  night. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  was  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  Vienna  on  November  2,  1873.  Otto  Dessoff  was  the  conductor. 
The  Variations  were  applauded  warmly  by  the  large  audience  and  by 
the  professional  critics. 
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The  Variations  were  performed  in  Munich  on  December  10,  1873, 
when  Levi  conducted,  and  early  in  February,  1874,  they  were  played 
at  Breslau  (twice),  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Munster.  Played  again  in 
Munich,  March  14,  1874,  when  the  composer  conducted  the  work  and 
played  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Concerto  in  D  minor,  the  music  met 
with  little  favor.  In  spite  of  Levi's  endeavors,  the  public  of  Munich 
cared  not  for  Brahms.  The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  in 
London  was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  May  24,  1875,  when  W.  G. 
Cusins  was  the  conductor.  Early  in  1876  Brahms  visited  Holland  and 
conducted  the  Variations  at  Utrecht  (January  22). 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  collection  of  divertimenti 
for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn,  and  in  the  original  score  it  is  entitled 
"Chorale*  St.  Antoni."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs 
is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  was  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three 
bassoons,  and  a  serpent.  Brahms,  looking  over  Haydn's  manuscripts 
collected  by  C.  F.  Pohl  for  the  biography  which  the  latter  left  unfinished, 
was  struck  by  an  Andante  from  a  Symphony  in  B-flat  major  for  oboes 
and  strings  and  by  this  "  Chorale,"  and  he  copied  the  two  pieces. 

•It  is  possible  that  this  neuter  form  "Chorale"  for  (cantus)  the  masculine  "Choralis"  is  a  corrupted 
reading.  It  may  be  referred  back  to  "canticum"  or  "libellum  chorale";  or,  better  yet,  to  the  Middle  Age 
"Choraula"  or  "Corola"  (old  French  "Corole"),  which  was  applied  to  the  performance  on  strings  of  the 
singer  of  dance  tunes,  then  to  the  song  that  was  sung,  and  finally  to  the  song-book  itself.  See  L.  Dieffenbach's 
supplement  to  Du  Cange's  "Glossarium."  In  English  the  form  "chorale"  appears.  Dr.  Murray  says  of  this 
form:  "Apparently  the  'e'  has  been  added  to  indicate  stress  on  the  second  syllable  (cf.  locale,  morale);  it  is 
often  mistaken  to  mean  a  separate  syllable." 
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This  divertimento  was  composed  by  Haydn  probably  about  1782-84 
and  for  open-air  performance.  It  was  performed  at  a  concert  in  Lon- 
don in  March,  1908,  and,  as  then  played,  it  consisted  of  an  Introduc- 
tion of  a  lively  nature,  the  "Chorale  Sancti  Antonii,"  a  Minuetto 
and  a  Rondo.  The  music  critic  of  the  Referee  then  said:  "There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Haydn  composed  the  Chorale 
and  why  the  folk-song-like  tune  is  so  named  is  lost  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  past.  The  two  concluding  numbers  are  not  distinctive  except 
by  the  curious  and  buzzing-like  character  of  the  tone-color  produced 
by  the  unusual  combination  of  instruments."  At  this  performance, 
the  first  in  England,  led  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  a  double-bassoon  was 
substituted  for  the  serpent. 

The  theme  is  announced  by  Brahms  in  plain  harmony  by  wind  in- 
struments over  a  bass  for  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  double- 
bassoon.  Mr.  Ap thorp  wrote  concerning  the  Variations:  "In  these 
variations  Brahms  has  followed  his  great  predecessors — and  notably 
Beethoven — in  one  characteristic  point.  Beethoven,  as  Haydn  also, 
often  treated  the  form  of  Theme  with  Variations  in  one  sense  some- 
what as  he  did  the  concerto.  With  all  his  seriousness  of  artistic  pur- 
pose, he  plainly  treated  the  concerto  as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of 
executive  technique  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  Much  in  the  same 
spirit,  he  treated  the  Theme  with  Variations  as  a  vehicle  for  the  dis- 
play of  musical  technique  on  the  part  of  the  composer.  In  many 
of  his  variations  he  made  an  actual  display  of  all  sorts  of  harmonic 
and  contrapuntal  subtleties.  No  doubt  this  element  of  technical 
display  was,  after  all,  but  a  side  issue;  but  it  was  very  recognizably 
there  notwithstanding.  We  find  a  very  similar  tendency  evinced 
in  these  variations  by  Brahms.  With  all  their  higher  emotional  and 
poetic  side,  the  element  of  voluntarily  attempted  and  triumphantly 
conquered  difficulty  is  by  no  means  absent.  Like  Beethoven,  he  plainly 
regards  the  form  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  musical  jeu  d'  esprit,  if  an 
entirely  serious  one."  And  again:  "The  variations  do  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  form  of  the  theme:  as  the  composition  progresses,  they 
even  depart  farther  and  farther  therefrom.  They  successively  present 
a  more  and  more  elaborate  free  contrapuntal  development  and  work- 
ing-out of  the  central  idea  contained  in  the  theme,  the  connection 
between  theme  and  the  theme  itself  being  often  more  ideal  then  real." 

It  was  Hans  von  Bulow  who  said  of  Beethoven  taking  themes  for 
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variations  from  forgotten  ballets  or  operas,  of  Schumann  accepting  a 
theme  from  Clara  Wieck,  and  of  Brahms  choosing  a  theme  by  Paganini: 
"The  theme  in  these  instances  is  of  little  more  importance  than  that 
of  the  title-page  of  a  book  in  relationship  with  the  text." 

Variation  I.  Poco  piu  andante.  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure 
is  accompanied  by  one  in  triplet  in  the  violas  and  'cellos.  These  figures 
alternately  change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  varia- 
tion of  the  theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is 
given  to  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There 
is  an  independent  accompaniment  for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repe- 
tition the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part  which  the  wind  instruments 
had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have  arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it 
is  strengthened  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly 
after  the  'cellos  accompany  in  scale  passages.  The  parts  change  place 
in  the  repetition. 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is 
given  to  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In 
the  repetition  the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the 
first  four  measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in 
harmony,  afterwards  in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clari- 
nets descend  through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas 
has  a  fresh  melody. 

VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted. 
The  mood  is  pianissimo  throughout.  The  piccolo  enters  with  an  in- 
version of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase, 
an  obvious  modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  first 
as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass  passage  constantly  repeated  and  accom- 
panied each  successive  time  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony." 
This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterward  used  in  combination  with  other 
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figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood- wind  instruments  accompany  in 
scale  passages,  and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is 
now  used  to  the  end.  Later  the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass 
instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running  accompaniment. 


* 
*  * 


Mr.  Max  Kalbeck,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms  ("Johannes  Brahms," 
Berlin,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  pp.  465-474),  has  much  to  say  about 
these  variations.  He  discusses  the  question  whether  Brahms  was 
moved  to  write  them  by  the  remembrance  of  Anselm  Feuerbach's 
picture,  "The  Tempation  of  Saint  Anthony";  he  alludes  to  the  other 
Anthony,  the  Saint  of  Padua;  and  he  tries  to  find  in  each  variation 
something  illustrative  of  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 
Mr.  Kalbeck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  in  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 
"La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine"  and  that  of  the  variations  in  the 
same  year  an  instance  of  "telepathic  communication  between  two 
productive  intellects."  But  Flaubert  had  meditated  and  also  written 
an  earlier  version  of  his  extraordinary  book  years  before. 


Fantasia  on  Scottish  Folk-melodies  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 
Op.  46 Max  Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;  now  living  at  Friedenau— Berlin.) 

The  full  title  of  this  composition  is  "Fantasia  (Introduction,  Adagio, 
Scherzo,  Andante,  Finale)  for  the  Violin,  with  Orchestra  and  Harp, 
with  the  free  use  of  Scottish  Folk-melodies."  The  Fantasia  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  Hamburg  late  in  September,  1880,  at  a  Bach  Fes- 
tival, by  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  * 

The  composer  wrote  from  Liverpool f  to  the  Signale  (Leipsic),  No.  57, 
in  October,  1880:  "Joachim  will  play  here  on  February  22,  and  he  will 

*  It  is  said  that  the  Fantasia  was  played  in  May,  1880,  by  Joachim,  at  a  private  rehearsal  in  the  hall  o 
the  Hochschule,  Berlin,  with  the  Hochschule  orchestra  led  by  Bruch.  Joachim  played  the  Fantasia  at 
Liverpool,  February  22,  1881,  when  Halle's  orchestra  was  led  by  Bruch. 

t  Bruch  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society  in  1880,  and  made  his  home  in 
Engiand  for  three  years. 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE    .     .    WASHINGTON 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  26,  1915,  at  4.30 


Direction,  C.  A.  ELLIS 

(Symphony  Hall,  Boston) 

CARL  LAMSON,  Accompanist 
Some  Comments  on  Kreisler's  Recital  in  New  York,  Dec.  12,  1914 

NEW  YORK  SUN,  December  13. 

The  performance  was  a  compendium  of  all  that  is  finest  and  most  inspiring  in  the 
violinist's  art.  Mr.  Kreisler  will  give  another  recital  at  the  close  of  the  month,  and  no 
real  lover  of  music  should  miss  it. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES,  December  13. 

Mr.  Kreisler  in  playing  this  music  was  at  his  best;  his  tone  was  beautifully  warm, 
rounded,  and  poignant  in  its  quality;  his  technical  proficiency  seemed  to  have  suffered 
no  lapse,  and  these  things  were  made  the  means  of  interpretations  of  commanding 
nobility,  as  in  the  music  of  Handel  and  Bach,  of  tenderness,  grace,  delicate  fancy,  and 
poetic  feeling.  The  sonata  by  Handel  was  played  with  magnificent  breadth  and  repose, 
with  a  warmth  that  yet  did  not  impart  into  it  a  sentiment  inappropriate.  This,  as  well 
as  Bach's  chaconne,  has  been  often  heard  of  late;  it  was  good  to  hear  them  both  played 
with  superlative  mastery.  It  was  good  to  hear  the  chaconne  again  made  to  sound  like 
a  beautiful  piece  of  music,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  expression,  and  not  like  an  exercise 
in  various  kinds  of  technical  difficulties. 

NEW  YORK  GLOBE,  December  13. 

The  playing  of  Mr.  Kreisler  richly  deserved  the  tribute  of  the  applause.  He 
played  at  his  best.  To  go  into  details  in  the  case  of  an  artist  so  familiar  here  and  so 
justly  eminent  would  be  almost  an  impertinence. 

NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST,  December  13. 

But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who  came  to  see  rather  than  to  hear  will  come  next 
time  chiefly  to  hear — to  hear  the  violinist  who  has  gradually  won  first  place  in  the 
public's  favor,  without  ever  stooping  to  conquer  with  cheap  fiddlers'  tricks.  He  needs 
them  not,  for  he  knows  how  to  make  Handel  and  Bach  as  entertaining  to  the  general 
public  as  Paganini  or  Vieuxtemps. 

STEINWAY  PIANO 
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play  my  new  Scottish  Fantasia,  which,  as  I  hear,  has  been  badly  handled 

by  the  sovereign  press  of  Hamburg.     This  comedy  is  renewed  with 

each  of  my  works;  yet  it  has  not  hindered  'Frithjof,'  'Odysseus,'  'Die 

Glocke,'  and  the  two  violin  concertos  in  making  their  way.     A  work 

which  is  introduced  by  Sarasate  and  Joachim,  a  work  by  the  same 

man  who  has  given  the  two  concertos  to  the  violinists  of  the  world, 

cannot  be  so  wholly  bad.     We  must  allow  the  Germans  the  pleasure  of 

depreciating  at  first  and  as  much  as  possible  the  works  of  their  good 

masters:  it  has  always  been  so  and  it  will  always  be  so.     But  it  is  not 

amusing  for  the  composer." 

About  the  same  time  a  friend  of  Sarasate  wrote  from  Hamburg  the 

following  letter,  which  is  passionate,  though  the  emotion  is  curiously 

expressed:    "I  suppose  you  will  receive  an  unfavorable  account  of 

Bruch's  Fantasia,  and  I  ground  my  opinion  on  the  criticisms  which 

have  appeared  here.     I  should  like  to  state,  therefore,  that  the  public 

has  by  its  behavior  shown  it  thinks  differently.     The  first  musicians 

in  Paris,  as  Lalo  and  Saint-Saens,  are  full  of  admiration  for  the  work, 

which  has  pleased  all  who  have  heard  it.     That  Sarasate  considers 

it  good  is  a  matter  of  course,  otherwise  he  would  do  as  he  has  done  with 

five  concertos  dedicated  to  him  this  year — not  play  it.     It  ought  to 

grieve  us  very  much  that  a  work  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  masters 

should  be  run  down  off-hand  by  persons  who  have  heard  it  only  once, 

and,  as  it  has  not  been  published,*  have  had  no  opportunity  of  looking 

into  the  score;    such  conduct  renders  the  task  of  the  executive  artist 

doubly  difficult.     Even  if  a  musician  thinks  badly  of  this  work,  he 

cannot  conscientiously  give  an  opinion  until  he  has,   as  he  ought, 

rendered  himself  acquainted  with  it.     Acting  as  they  do,  the  critics 

here  strike  us,  and  all  the  musicians  we  know,  as  being  superficial. 

Pray  excuse  me,  for  I  mean  well." 

* 
*  * 

The  Fantasia  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
harp,  solo  violin,  strings;  and  bass  tuba,  bass  drum,  and  cymbals  are 
used  in  the  Introduction  and  the  first  movement. 

The  Introduction  opens,  Grave,  E-flat  minor,  4-4,  with  solemn  har- 
monies in  brass,  bassoons,  harp;  and  the  rhythm  is  marked  by  drum 
and  cymbals.  The  solo  violin  has  recitative-like  phrases,  accompanied 
at  first  by  sustained  harmonies  in  the  strings,  then  by  a  return  of  the 
opening  march-like  motive  in  wind  instruments.  This  preluding  leads 
to  the  next  movement. 

Adagio  cantabile,  E-flat,  3-4.  The  Adagio  opens  pianissimo  in  full 
orchestra  with  muted  strings.  The  solo  violin  enters  and  develops  a 
cantabile  melody. 

The  second  movement,  G  major,  3-2,  opens  with  preluding  by  the 

*  The  score  was  published  in  1880. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE.  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 
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major  orchestra,  which  leads  from  E-flat  to  G  major.  The  solo  violin 
enters  with  a  scherzo  theme,  which  the  composer  has  characterized 
in  the  score  as  "Dance."  The  theme  is  developed  now  by  solo  instru- 
ment, now  by  orchestra  with  violin  embroidery.  A  subsidiary  theme 
of  a  brilliant  character  enters  fortissimo  as  an  orchestral  tutti,  and 
it  is  developed  by  the  solo  instrument.  Recitatives  for  the  solo  violin 
lead  to  the  next  movement. 

Andante  /sostenuto,  A-flat  major,  4-4.  The  song  for  solo  violin  is 
accompanied  alternately  by  strings  and  by  wood- wind  and  horns. 
The  melody  is  sung  by  the  first  horn,  then  by  oboe,  then  by  horn  and 
'cellos,  and  at  last  by  the  flute,  while  the  solo  violin  has  passages  of 
elaborate  embroidery.  A  livelier  theme  is  developed  in  B  major  by 
the  solo  violin.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in  A-flat  major, 
and  there  is  further  development. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  guerriero,  E-flat,  4-4,  opens  with  a  march  theme 
given  out  by  the  solo  violin  in  full  chords,  accompanied  by  the  harp 
alone.  The  phrase  is  repeated  by  full  orchestra.  A  second  phrase 
is  treated  in  like  manner.  There  are  brilliant  developments  of  the 
theme,  and  a  modulation  to  C  major  introduces  a  more  cantabile 
second  theme.  These  two  motives  are  elaborately  developed  and 
worked  out,  at  times  by  the  solo  violin,  but  for  the  most  part  by  the 
orchestra  against  figuration  in  the  solo  instrument. 

The  Scottish  melodies  introduced,  though  greatly  changed,  are 
"Auld  Robert  Morris,"  "There  was  a  Lad,"  "Who'll  buy  my  Caller 
Herrin',"  and  "Scots  wha  hae." 

MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Students  in  a  distinctly  musical  environment.  The  only  resident  music 
school  for  young  ladies  in  Washington.  Indorsed  by  the  world's  greatest  musi- 
cians. Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Harmony,  Opera,  Dramatic  Art  and 
preparation  for  the  stage,  Languages,  English  Literature,  Classic  Dancing, 
Expression,  and  "Accompanying  as  an  art."  Twelve  or  more  free  concerts  by 
world's  greatest  artists,  to  resident  pupils.     Catalog. 

NOTE. — Special  arrangements  made  for  young  ladies  residing  in  Washington  to  live  in  the 
school  from  Monday  to  Friday. 


6247  Connecticut  Avenue 
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PIANO  HARMONY 
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CONCERT  'CELLIST 
TEACHING  AT  LANG  STUDIOS 

Formerly  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Two  seasons  solo  'cellist  Savage  Grand  Opera 

Four  seasons  soloist  Keith  Circuit 
Address  213  Powder  House  Boulevard,  Somerville 
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NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 
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.    WASHINGTON 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  16 

AT  4.30 


COPYRIGHT,   1915,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,       MANAGER 


TO 

itomt&Iamltitdk 

Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark-  I 

able  depth  of  tone.     Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


Washington  Representatives 

PERCY  S.  FOSTER  PIANO  CO 


1330  G  STREET 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Performance  in  Washington 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FOURTH  MATINEE 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  16 

AT  4.30 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart     .     Symphony  in  C  major,  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter'*  (K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 

Bach       ....     Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

(Hans  von  Bulow's  Arrangement.) 

I.  Overture:  Largo;  Allegro. 

II.  Rondo:  Allegretto  espressivo. 

III.  Sarabande:  Andante. 

IV.  Bourree  I.  and  Bourree  II. :  Allegro  molto. 
V.  Polonaise  with  Double:  Moderato. 

VI.     Minuet. 
VII.     Badinerie:  Presto. 

Solo  Flute,  Mr.  Andre  Maquarre. 


Richard  Strauss       .      Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Dvorak    . 


Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Bach  selection 
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Symphony  in  C  major  with  Fuguk  Finale,   "Jupiter"   (K.  551). 

Wolfgang  Amadkus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons 
and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "Acis  and 
Galatea,"  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for 
orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with 
the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve 
minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the 
feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time  ?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to.  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I 
have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in 
two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here, 
were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.     I  must  drive 
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them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and 
cheaply."  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter 
with  Puchberg's  memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited 
by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15;  he  preferred  water,  but  he  would 
drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting  chocolate  drops 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth ;  he  gave  gold  coins  to  the 
poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had  remarkably  fine 
teeth;  he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the  English  who 
introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us  many  things, 
says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most  excellent  and  accu- 
rate judge  of  it."    But  we  know  that  he  did  not  like  the  music  of  Mozart. 

Joseph  commanded  from  his  composer  Mozart  no  opera,  cantata, 
symphony,  or  piece  of  chamber  music,  although  he  was  paying  him 
eight  hundred  florins  a  year.  He  did  order  dances,  the  dances  named 
above.  For  the  dwellers  in  Vienna  were  dancing-mad.  Let  us  listen 
to  Kelly,  who  knew  Mozart  and  sang  in  the  first  performance  of  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro"  in  1786:  "The  ridotto  rooms,  where  the  masquerades 
took  place,  were  in  the  palace;  and,  spacious  and  commodious  as  they 
were,  they  were  actually  crammed  with  masqueraders.  I  never  saw 
or  indeed  heard  of  any  suite  of  rooms  where  elegance  and  convenience 
were  more  considered,  for  the  propensity  of  the  Vienna  ladies  for  danc- 
ing and  going  to  carnival  masquerades  was  so  determined  that  nothing 
was  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of    their    favorite 
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amusement.  .  .  .  The  ladies  of  Vienna  are  particularly  celebrated  for 
their  grace  and  movements  in  waltzing,  of  which  they  never  tire.  For 
my  own  part,  I  thought  waltzing  from  ten  at  night  until  seven  in  the 
morning  a  continual  whirligig,  most  tiresome  to  the  eye  and  ear,  to 
say  nothing  of  any  worse  consequences."  For  these  dances  Mozart 
wrote,  as  did  Haydn,  Hummel,  Beethoven. 

Thus  was  Mozart  without  loyal  protection.  He  wrote  Puchberg 
that  he  hoped  to  find  more  patrons  abroad  than  in  Vienna.  In  the 
spring  of  1789  he  left  his  beloved  Constance,  and  made  a  concert  tour 
in  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes. 

Mozart  was  never  fully  appreciated  in  Vienna  during  his  last  wretched 
yet  glorious  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  the  loneliness 
of  his  last  days,  the  indifference  of  court  and  city,  the  insignificant 
burial.  This  lack  of  appreciation  was  wondered  at  in  other  towns. 
See,  for  instance,  Studien  fur  Tonkunstler  und  Musikfreunde,  a  musical 
journal  published  at  Berlin  in  1792.  The  Prague  correspondent  wrote 
on  December  12,  1791:  "Because  his  body  swelled  after  death,  the 
story  arose  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  .  .  .  Now  that  he  is  dead  the 
Viennese  will  indeed  find  out  what  they  have  Tost.  While  he  was  alive 
he  always  had  much  to  do  with  the  cabal,  which  he  occasionally  irri- 
tated through  his  sans  souci  ways.  Neither  his  'Figaro'  nor  his  'Don 
Giovanni '  met  with  any  luck  at  Vienna,  yet  the  more  in  Prague.  Peace 
be  with  his  ashes ! " 

Mozart  in  1788  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few,  among  whom  was 
Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  he 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  go  into 
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foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the  Mozart  of  1788 
and  1789. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a 
rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony 
at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at  the  same  speed, 
and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew 
into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began 
the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated, 
played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  afterward  said  to  some  who  wondered 
at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on  other  occasions  protested  against 
undue  speed:  "  It  was  not  caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority 
of  the  players  were  well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged 
everything  beyond  endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made 
them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in 
the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto: 
"The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert,  by 
the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present  had 
received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such  matters. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  performed  at  the 
concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Leipsic.  The  two  symphonies  then  played 
were  not  published.     The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  com- 
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posed  in  1783  and  1786.  The  latter  one  in  D  major  was  performed  at 
Prague  with  extraordinary  success.  The  publishers  were  not  slow  in 
publishing  Mozart's  compositions,  even  if  they  were  as  conspicuous  nig- 
gards as  Joseph  II.  himself.  The-two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were 
probably  of,  the  three  composed  in  1788,  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Nor  do  we  know  who  gave  the  title  "Jupiter"  to  this  symphony. 
Some  say  it  was  applied  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  to  express  his  admiration  for 
the  loftiness  of  ideas  and  nobility  of  treatment.  Some  maintain  that 
the  triplets  in  the  first  measure  suggest  the  thunder-bolts  of  Jove. 
Some  think  that  the  "calm,  godlike  beauty"  of  the  music  compelled 
the  title.  Others  are  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the  title  was  given 
to  the  symphony  as  it  might  be  to  any  masterpiece  or  any  impressively 
beautiful  or  strong  or  big  thing.  To  them  "Jupiter"  expresses  the 
power  and  brilliance  of  the  work. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  Finale  of  the  "Jupiter."  The  opening 
theme  of  four  measures  is  an  old  church  tone  that  has  been  used 
by  many, — Bach  and  no  doubt  many  before  him,  Purcell,  Michael 
Haydn,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Croft,  Schubert,  Goss,  Mendelssohn, 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  others.  It  was  a  favorite  theme  of  Mozart.  It 
appears  in  the  Credo  of  the  Missa  Brevis  in  F  (1774),  in  the  Sanctus  of 
the  Mass  in  C  (1776),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
symphony  in  B-flat  (1779),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  sonata  in  B-flat  for  piano  and  violin  (1785). 
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Overture  (Suite)  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during  Bach's 
stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel-master 
to  Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly 
twenty-four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man,  who  had 
travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin, 
the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpischord.  Furthermore,  he  had  an 
agreeable  bass  voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach 
said  of  him,  "He  loved  music.,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  under- 
stood it."  The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and 
here  Bach  passed  happy  years.  The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not 
able  to  find  even  a  mention  of  Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a 
few  notices  scattered  through  the  parish  registers;  but  the  "Bach- 
Jahrbuch"  of  1905  contains  a  learned  and  interesting  essay  on  Bach's 
orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the  instruments  that  survived  the  players. 
This  essay  is  by  Rudolf  Bunge,  Privy  Councillor  at  Cothen.  Spitta 
was  unable  to  find  any  material  for  a  description  of  the  court  orchestra 
and  choir.  We  now  know  the  names  of  the  musicians  at  the  court 
and  what  salaries  were  paid.  Thus  Bach  as  chapel-master  received 
thirty-three  thalers  and  twelve  groschen  a  month. 

The  term  "suite"  was  not  given  by  Bach  to  the  four  compositions 
that  now  are  so  named, — the  suites  in  C  major,  B  minor,  and  two  in  D 
major.  The  original  parts  were  handed  over  in  1854  by  the  Singakade- 
mie  of  Berlin  to  the  Royal  Library  of  that  city,  and  Bach's  own  title  on 
the  cover  of  this  present  suite  is  as  follows:  H  moll  Ouverture  a  1  flauto, 
2  violini,  viola  e  basso,  di  J.  S.  Bach.  The  flute  part  is  marked  "tra- 
versiere,"  the  bass  "  continue " 

The  suite  was  first  published  in  score  by  Peters  in  Leipsic,  and  it  was 
edited  by  S.  W.  Dehn,  who  collated  the  original  parts,  copied  them  off  in 
score,  and  published  them  without  the  amplification  indicated  by  the 
thorough-bass  figuring  of  the  continue  _ 

The  Grave,  Sarabande,  Polonaise  and  Double,  and  Badinerie  were  first 
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played  in  Boston  at  a  Thomas  concert,  November  n,  1874,  when  Mr. 
Carl  Wehner  was  the  flutist.  The  whole  suite,  revised  thoroughly  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  was  produced  by  him  at  Chicago,  March  23,  1901. 

The  edition  used  at  this  concert  was  arranged  by  Hans  von  Biilow 
from  "the,  new  Munich  edition"  for  performances  in  Berlin  and 
Hamburg  in  1892.  (Bulow  died  at  Cairo  in  1894.)  Performances 
of  this  arrangement  in  Boston  were  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  October  20,  1906,  November  2, 
1912. 

The  separate  dances  of  these  German  suites  were  called  "Parties," 
"Partheyen."  They  were  brought  together  into  a  musical  whole  and 
in  the  same  tonality,  and  they  were  prefixed  by  an  overture  in  the 
French  style.  The  whole  set  was  sometimes  known  as  "Orchester 
Partien."  The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  I/ully  in  France*  served 
as  a  model  for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first 
part,  which  was  a  slow  movement,  characterized  as  "grave,"  connected 
with  a  second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement. 
The  overture  was  generally  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first 
movement.  The  first  suites  which  appeared  between  1670  and  1680 
were  written  for  a  solo  instrument,  especially  for  the  harpsichord; 
but  the  title  soon  served  to  designate  pieces  written  for  a  considerable 
number  of  instruments.  The  overture  was  followed  by  airs  of  dances 
which  were  then  popular  or  fashionable.  No  wonder  that  Bach,  whose 
father,  grandfather,  and  uncles  had  all  been  town-pipers  and  given 
up  to  this  species  of  music,  was  drawn  toward  this  form  of  composition. 

I.  The  first  movement  of  this  suite,  in  B  minor,  the  Overture,  begins 
with  a  largo  in  4-4,  which  is  followed  by  a  four-part  tonal  fugue,  allegro, 
2-2.  The  fugue  leads  to  a  slow  movement  in  3-4,  which,  as  has  been 
said,  was  marked  "lentement"  by  Bach.  This  slow  movement  is 
omitted  by  Biilow. 

II.  Rondo  (Rondeau),  "  allegretto  espressivo "  (Franz  has  " allegro "), 
2-2.  The  rondeau  is  in  music  what  the  rondeau  or  rondel  was  in 
French  poetry  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  chief 
characteristic  is  the  return  of  some  pregnant  thought,  a  recurring 
refrain.  The  musical  form  was  in  3-4  or  in  2-2  or  4-4.  The  first  section 
was  so  contrived  that  it  could  furnish  the  end.  The  reprises  were 
usually  three  or  four  in  number. 

*  See  "Notes  sur  les  origines  de  l'ouverture  francaise,  1640-60,"  by  Henry  Prunieres,  of  Paris,  in  "Report 
of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  International  Musical  Society"  (London,  1912),  pp.  149-151. 
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III.  Sarabande  [Biilow  adds  "(Canon)"],  andante,  3-4.  Flute 
and  solo  violoncello  are  in  canon.  First  violins  and  violas  are  muted. 
The  Sarabande,  Sarabanda,  Zarabanda,  was  a  dance  that  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  about  1588,  at  Seville.  According  to  some 
the  name  was  taken  from  Sara  Candar,  a  Spanish  woman  who  was 
the  first  to  dance  it  in  France.  Others  say  it  was  derived  from  the 
Spanish  word  sarao,  a  ball;  others,  that  it  came  from  the  Saracens. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  dance  was  introduced  into  Portugal  in  1586, 
the  date  of  its  appearance  at  Seville  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  confusion  concerning  the  origin.  The  dance  itself  has 
been  traced  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  some  see  in  it  a  survival  of 
that  naughty  dance,  the  Greek  cordax;  but  Father  Mariana,  who 
looked  at  it  skew-eyed,  and  characterized  it  as  "pestiferous,"  insisted 
that  it  received  its  name  at  Seville  from  "a  devil  in  the  form  of  a 
woman."  Some  remind  us  that  "Zarabanda"  also  means  "noise." 
The  dance  was  for  a  long  time  exceedingly  popular  in  Spain  and  beyond 
the  Pyrenees.  At  first  it  was  usually  danced  by  women  to  the  guitar. 
"Sometimes  flutes  and  harps  sustained  the  notes  of  the  guitar  and 
accompanied  the  song  and  dance.  Dancers  sometimes  performed 
the  Saraband  accompanying  themselves  with  guitar  and  voice."  The 
dance  was  in  favor  at  the  courts  of  France  and  England.  Kings,  dukes, 
and  princesses  delighted  in  it. 

The  popularity  died  out  after  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the 
sarabande  was  still  danced  in  certain  old  French  operas,  and  in  1881 
Miss  Laura  Fonta  revived  it  at  a  private  ball  in  Paris  with  great  success 
for  the  moment. 

IV.  Bourree  L,  allegro  molto,  2-2;  Bourree  II.,  2-2.  These  were 
intended  to  be  played  like  a  menuet  and  trio.  In  the  first  Bourree  the 
flute  is  silent.  The  dance  itself  probably  originated  in  Auvergne,  but 
some  give  Biscay  as  its  home.  Walther  describes  it  as  composed  of 
two  equal  sections  each  of  eight  beats:  "The  first  has  indeed  only  four, 
but  it  is_played  twice;  the  second  has  eight  and  is  repeated."  Matthe- 
son  found  it  created  contentment  and  affability,  and  incited  "a  non- 
chalance and  a  recklessness  that  were  not  disagreeable."  The  dance 
was  introduced  at  the  French  court  under  Catherine  de  Medici  in  1565, 
but  it  was  inherently  a  dance  of  the  people,  accompanied  by  song.  It 
may  still  be  seen  in  Auvergne.  At  the  court  the  dancers  stood  opposite 
each  other,  and  there  were  various  steps,  the  pas  de  bourree,  the  pas 
de  fleurets,  the  pas  de  bourree  ouvert,  the  pas  de  bourree  emboite.  It  was 
danced  in  short  skirts,  and  Marguerite  of  Valois  liked  it,  for  her  feet  and 
ankles  and  legs  were  famous  for  their  beauty.  It  was  danced  at  the 
court  until  the  end  of  Louis  XIII. 's  reign.  There  it  was  a  mimetic 
dance.     "The  woman  hovers  round  the  man  as  if  to  approach  him; 
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he,  retreating  and  returning  to  flee  again,  snaps  his  fingers,  stamps  his 
foot,  and  utters  a  sonorous  cry,  to  express  his  strength  and  joy." 

Among  modern  composers  who  have  used  the  bourree  form  are 
Saint-Saens  in  his  "  Rhapsodie  d'Auvergne,"  Raoul  Pugno  in  an  entr'acte 
of  "La  Petite  Poucette,"  Lazzari  in  an  orchestral  Suite,  Sullivan  in  his 
music  to  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Chabrier  in  his  "Bourree  Fan- 
tasque"  for  pianoforte,  orchestrated  by  Felix  Mottl,  and  Roger-Ducasse 
in  his  Suite  Frangaise  in  D  major  for  orchestra. 

V.  Polonaise,  with  double  (or  trio),  moderato,  3-4.  Walther  does 
not  mention  this  dance  in  his  " Musicalisches  Lexicon"  (1732),  but 
Mattheson  (1737)  recognizes  it,  and  says  that  one  should  judge  of  its 
usefulness  by  seeing  it  danced,  not  by  hearing  it  sung.  The  polonaise 
is  more  of  a  stately  procession  than  a  dance.  "It  is  characteristic  of 
the  country  where  we  find  united  oriental  splendor  and  gravity  with 
the  proud  spirit  of  an  independent  Western  race.  Opened  by  the 
couples  of  highest  rank,  it  takes  in  the  whole  company,  aged  men  and 
women,  children,  high  dignitaries,  magistrates,  none  too  solemn  or 
careworn  to  be  excused  this  beautiful  exercise  of  etiquette.  The 
promenade  is  broken  by  curtsies.  One  of  its  features— that  of  the 
man  giving  up  his  partner  as  soon  as  another  comes  to  claim  her — was 
originally  a  symbol  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  nobles  in  the  state.  The 
new  claimant  for  a  lady's  hand  in  the  dance  must  clap  his  hands  after 
bowing  before  her.  This  is  the  signal  to  the  dancer  in  possession,  who 
is  obliged  to  give  up  the  lady  with  apparent  politeness;  but  he  retires 
to  a  corner  and  meditates  reprisals." 
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In  the  trio  of  this  polonaise  by  Bach  the  flute  has  a  florid  obbligato 
to  the  violas  and  then  the  violoncellos. 

VI.  Menuet,  3-4.     The  flute  is  silent. 

The  minuet  was  a  dance  in  Poitou,  France.  It  was  called  menuet 
on  account  of  the  small  steps, — pas  menus.  The  dance,  it  is  said,  was 
derived  from  the  courante.  It  quickly  made  its  way  to  court,  and 
Louis  XIV.  danced  it  to  music  composed  for  him  by  Lully.  For  the 
minuet,  originally  a  gay  and  lively  dance,  soon  lost  its  vivacity  when 
exported,  and  became  a  stately  dance  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Grande 
Encyclopedic  described  its  characteristic  as  "a  noble  and  elegant 
simplicity;  its  movement  is  rather  moderate  than  rapid;  and  one 
may  say  that- it  is  the  least  gay  of  all  such  dances."  Louis  XV.  was 
passionately  devoted  to  the  minuet,  but  his  predecessor,  the  Grand 
Monarch,  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  others. 

The  court  minuet  was  a  dance  for  two,  a  man  and  a  woman.  The 
tempo  was  moderate,  and  the  dance  was  followed  in  the  balls  by  a 
gavotte.  Those  proficient  in  other  dances  were  obliged  to  spend  three 
months  learning  the  most  graceful  and  ceremonious  of  all  dancing 
steps  and  postures. 

It  is  said — but  erroneously — that  Haydn  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
minuet  into  the  Symphony.  The  dance  is  found  in  the  larger  sym- 
phonies of  Gossec,  who  wrote  and  published  symphonies  before  Haydn 
had  composed  his  first.  There  is  a  minuet  in  the  Symphony  in  D  major 
by  Georg  Matthias  Monn,  of  Vienna,  written  not  later  than  1740. 
(For  a  discussion  of  the  minuet  in  the  early  symphonies  see  "Mozarts 
Jugendsinfonien,"  by  Detlef  Schulz,  Leipsic,  1900.) 

It  is  said  that  the  "menuet  de  la  cour"  was  danced  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  since  the  days  of  Washington  at  an  entertainment  given 
for  charity  in  the  Academy  of  Music  in  February,  1876. 

VII.  Badinerie,  Presto  (Franz  preferred  "allegro"),  2-4.  It  takes 
the  place  of  the  customary  final  gigue.  "Badinerie,  as  'Badinage': 
foolery,  foppery,  toying,  tumbling,  jugling,  any  kind  of  apish  gam- 
bolling" (Randle  Cotgrave's  "French  and  English  Dictionary,"  second 
edition,  London,  1673). 


"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first. of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
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Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar,  1889-94).  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes, -English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,' '  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  186 1,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 
Thuille  died  in  1907. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bluht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  tJberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 
Krhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 
Die  Kinzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Fruhlingsduft, 
Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluf  t. 
Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 


The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 
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Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 
Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  vauen. 
Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 
Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 
Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen ! 

Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 
Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wunschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wust,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson* : — 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother). 

0  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 

1  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

*John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of 
that  composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 
Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 
It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 
And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue ! 
Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 
So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 
So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 
Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 

Don  Juan  {to  Marcello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,. above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 


"Carnival"*  Overture  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  92. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Miihlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  Love."  The  first  of  these  is  known 
generally  in  concert  halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  third  is 
known  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.     The 

*  "Carnival:  Originally  (according  to  Tommaseo  and  Bellini)  'the  day  preceding  the  first  of  Lent';  com- 
monly extended  to  the  last  three  days  of  the  whole  week  before  Lent;  in  France  it  comprises  Jeudi  gras, 
Dimanche  gras,  Lundi  gras,  and  Mardi  gras,  i.e.,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima,  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday;  in  a  still  wider  sense  it  includes  the  time  of  entertainments  intervening  between 
Twelfth-day  and  Ash  Wednesday."     (New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.) 

Then  there  is  the  Mid-Lent  Carnival,  a  festivity  held  on  the  middle  Thursday  of  Lent,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  that  season  is  at  an  end. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  camevale,  carnovale.  "These  appear  to  originate  in  a  Latin 
carnem  levare  or  Italian  carne  levare  (with  infinitive  used  substantively),  meaning,  'the  putting  away  or  removal 
of  flesh  (as  food).'  .  .  .  We  must  entirely  reject  the  suggestion  founded  on  another  sense  of  levare,  to  relieve, 
ease, '  that  carnelevarium  meant  the  solace  of  the  flesh  (i.e.,  body) '  before  the  austerities  of  Lent.  The  explana- 
tions 'farewell  flesh,  farewell  to  flesh'  (from  Latin  vale),  found  already  in  Florio,  and  'down  with  flesh  (from 
French  aval),  belong  to  the  domain  of  popular  etymology." 

The  most  famous  carnival  was  that  of  Venice.  John  Evelyn  made  this  sour  allusion  to  it  in  his  diary 
(1646):  "Shrovetide,  when  all  the  world  repaire  to  Venice,  to  see  the  folly  and  madnesse  of  the  Carnevall." 
The  poet  Gray,  writing  of  a  carnival,  said:  "This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to  Lent:  one-half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  is  past  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in  expecting  the  future  Carnival." 
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first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  "Carnival"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

The  first  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  full  orchestra,  Allegro, 
A  major,  2-2,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  subsidiary  theme  in  the 
same  key  is  also  of  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  is  more  concisely  stated. 
The  eighth  notes  of  the  wood- wind  in  the  last  measures  of  this  subsid- 
iary, combined  with  the  first  measure  of  the  first  theme,  furnish  material 
for  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  poco  tranquillo,  E  minor.  The 
violins  play  this  melody  over  an  arpeggio  accompaniment,  while  oboe 
and  clarinet  have  little  counter-figures.  This  theme  is  developed  by 
the  wood-wind,  and  violins  now  supply  flowing  figures  between  the 
phrases.  A  lesser  theme  in  G  major  follows,  and  is  worked  up  till  it 
ends  in  E  major.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  violins  against  arpeg- 
gios in  wood-wind  and  harps.  A  fortissimo  leads  to  a  free  episode 
with  fresh  material.  Andantino  con  moto,  G  major,  3-8.  The  English 
horn  repeats  over  and  over  again  a  little  pastoral  figure,  flute  and  oboe 
have  a  graceful  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is  in  high  sustained 
harmonies  of  muted  and  divided  second  violins  and  violas.  The  horn 
gives  an  answer  over  tremulous  strings.  The  melody  is  then  devel- 
oped by  various  instrumental  combinations,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
the  original  Allegro,  2-2,  now  in  G  minor,  and  of  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  violins.  The  free  fantasia  is  chiefly  a  working-out  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  first  theme  against  a  new  and  running  counter- 
theme.  There  is  a  climax,  and  then  the  key  of  A  major  is  established. 
The  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  overture.  The  climax  leads  to  a  sonorous  return  of  the  theme 
first  heard  in  G  major,  but  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed.  There  is 
a  short  coda. 
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TO 

Jtasim&llaittlmdk 

Boston,  March  6,  1914 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your  /  q  |         V 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark- 
able depth  of  tone.     Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


Washington  Representatives 

PERCY  S.  FOSTER  PIANO  CO 


1330  G  STREET 
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Overture  to  "Sakuntala,"  in  F  major,  Op.  13.    Carl  Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  in  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;*  died  at  Vienna, 

January  3,  1915.) 

This  overture,  the  first  of  Goldmark's  important  works  in  order  of 
composition,  and  the  work  that  made  him  world-famous,  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  December  26, 
1865. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  6,  1877. 

The  following  preface  is  printed  in  the  full  score : — 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  Kalidasa's  famous 
work,  "Sakuntala,"  we  here  briefly  condense  its  contents. 

Sakuntala,  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  is  brought  up  in  a  penitentiary  grove  by 
the  chief  of  a  sacred  caste  of  priests  as  his  adopted  daughter.  The  great  king 
Dushianta  enters  the  sacred  grove  while  out  hunting;  he  sees  Sakuntala,  and  is 
immediately  inflamed  with  love  for  her. 

A  charming  love-scene  follows,  which  closes  with  the  union  (according  to  Grund- 
harveri,  the  marriage)  of  both. 

The  king  gives  Sakuntala,  who  is  to  follow  him  later  to  his  capital  city,  a  ring 
by  which  she  shall  be  recognized  as  his  wife. 

A  powerful  priest,  to  whom  Sakuntala  has  forgotten  to  show  due  hospitality, 
in  the  intoxication  of  her  love,  revenges  himself  upon  her  by  depriving  the  king  of 
his  memory  and  of  all  recollection  of  her. 

Sakuntala  loses  the  ring  while  washing  clothes  in  the  sacred  river. 

When  Sakuntala  is  presented  to  the  king,  by  her  companions,  as  his  wife,  he  does 
not  recognize  her,  and  he  repudiates  her.  Her  companions  refuse  to  admit  her,  as 
the  wife  of  another,  back  into  her  home,  and  she  is  left  alone  in  grief  and  despair; 
then  the  nymph,  her  mother,  has  pity  on  her,  and  takes  her  to  herself. 

Now  the  ring  is  found  by  some  fishermen  and  brought  back  to  the  king.  On  his 
seeing  it,  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns.  He  is  seized  with  remorse  for 
his  terrible  deed;  the  profoundest  grief  and  unbounded  yearning  for  her  who  has 
disappeared  leave  him  no  more. 

On  a  warlike  campaign  against  some  evil  demons,  whom  he  vanquishes,  he  finds 
Sakuntala  again,  and  now  there  is  no  end  to  their  happiness. 

*Yet  the  latest  biographer  of  Goldmark — Otto  Keller,  of  Vienna — gives  the  erroneous  date,  1832,  still 
found  in  some  recent  biographical  dictionaries  of  musicians.  See  Keller's  "Carl  Goldmark"  (Leipsic,  s.  d., 
in  the  "Moderne  Musiker"  series). 
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In  1 910  Sigismimd  Baehrich  gave  information  to  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  of  Vienna  about  the  first  performance  of  the  "Sakuntala" 
overture  and  "Die  Konigen  von  Saba."  Baehrich  as  a  youth  used 
to  substitute  in  the  orchestra  for  Goldmark  so  that  the  latter  could 
have  more  time  to  compose.  "  In  return  for  this,  he  had  the  privilege 
of  being  the  first  to  get  acquainted  with  the  new  manuscripts.  When 
the  'Sakuntala'  overture  was  finished,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  Vienna.  It  is  customary  with  that  organiza- 
tion, on  receiving  a  promising  manuscript,  to  play  it  over  at  a  rehearsal, 
and  then  decide  by  a  majority  vote  whether  it  should  be  performed. 
No  one  is  ever  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  trials — not  even  the 
composer.  Baehrich  ascertained  when  the  'Sakuntala'  overture  was 
to  be  ^put  on  trial,  and  managed  to  smuggle  himself  into  a  dark 
corner  of  the  hall.  His  heart  beat  violently  when  it  began.  When 
it  was  over,  an  unusual  thing  happened:  the  players  themselves  broke 
into  enthusiastic  applause,  and  the  conductor,  Dessoff,  exclaimed 
in  Viennese  dialect:  'Ach  nee! — ich  dachte,  dadriiber  woll'n  wer  wohl 
nich  abstimmen'  ('I  guess  there's  no  need  of  taking  a  vote  on  this'). 
Baehrich  had  heard  enough.  As  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him, 
he  ran  to  the  Kaiserkrone  Cafe,  where  Goldmark  was  waiting  for  him 
impatiently.  He  was  so  out  of  breath  when  he  got  there  that  he  could 
not  utter  a  word;  but  he  nodded  'Yes — Yes — Yes,'  and  the  composer 
understood  and  rejoiced." 

The  introduction  opens,  Andante  assai  in  F  major,  3-4,  with  rich 
and  sombre  harmonies  in  violas,  'cellos  (largely  divided),  and  bas- 
soons. Mr.  Ap thorp  fancied  that  the  low  trills  "may  bear  some  ref- 
erence to  the  gurgling  of  a  spring — indicative  of  Sakuntala' s  parent- 
age." The  tempo  changes  to  Moderato  assai,  F  major  (3-4  or  9-8 
time).     A  clarinet  and  two  'cellos  in  unison  sing  the  chief  theme  over 
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soft  harmonies  in  the  strings  and  bassoons.  This  yearning  and  sensu- 
ous theme  is  named  by  some  commentators  the  "Love-theme";  but 
Dr.  Walter  Rabl  suggests  that  with  the  second  chief  theme  it  may 
picture  Sakuntala  in  the  sacred  grove.  Thus  do  ingenious  glossarists 
disagree.  This  second  theme  is  introduced  by  first  violins  and  oboe, 
and  against  it  second  violins  and  violas  sing  the  first  melody  as  a  counter- 
theme.  The  figuration  has  soon  a  more  lively  rhythmic  character, 
and  a  short  crescendo  leads  up  to  a  modulation  to  A  minor,  poco  piu 
mosso,  in  which  the  brass  instruments  give  out  a  third  theme,  a  hunt- 
ing tune.  This  theme  is  developed;  it  is  used  in  turn  by  brass,  wood- 
wind, and  strings.  After  a  fortissimo  of  full  orchestra  there  is  a  long 
development  of  a  new  theme  (Andante  assai  in  E  major),  sung  by  oboe 
and  English  horn  against  harp  chords  and  triplet  arpeggios  in  strings. 
This  theme  had  a  certain  melodic  resemblance  to  the  second  chief 
theme.  The  sombre  theme  of  the  introduction  is  heard  in  the  basses. 
The  pace  grows  livelier  (piu  mosso,  quasi  Allegro),  and  the  music  of  the 
hunt  is  heard.  The  climax  of  the  crescendo  is  reached  in  F  minor,  and 
a  cadenza  for  wind  instruments  and  strings,  broken  by  loud  chords, 
leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  introduction.  The  first  chief  theme  appears, 
and  is  soon  followed  by  the  second.  The  coda  begins  with  a  crescendo 
climax  on  figures  from  the  hunting  theme,  which  leads  to  a  full  orchestral 
outburst  on  the  two  chief  themes  in  conjunction, — first  theme  in  wood- 
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wind  and  violins,  second  theme  in  horns  in  unison.  A  free  climax, 
which  begins  with  the  hunting  theme,  which  is  now  naturally  in  F  major, 
brings  the  brilliantly  jubilant  close. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp  (if  possible,  two  harps), 
and  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Ludwig  Lakenbacher. 

Schubert  thought  in  1820  of  writing  an  opera  based  on  the  story 
of  Sakuntala.  The  libretto  was  by  P.  H.  Neumann,  and  the  opera 
was  to  be  in  three  acts.  Schubert  sketched  two  acts,  and  the  manu- 
script some  years  ago  was  in  Mr.  Dumba's  possession.  Tomaczek's 
opera  was  not  finished.  Perfall's  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by 
Teichert  (Tischbein),  was  produced  at  Munich,  April  10,  1853;  Wein- 
gartner's  in  three  acts,  text  by  the  composer,  at  Weimar,  March  23, 
1884.  A  ballet,  ' '  Sacountala, "  by  h.  E.  E.  de  Reyer  (scenario  by 
Theophile  Gautier),  was  produced  at  Paris,  July  20,  1858.  Sigismund 
Bachrich's  ballet,  "Sakuntala,"  was  produced  at  Vienna,  October  4, 
1884.  Felix  von  Woyrsch  wrote  an  overture  and  entr'actes  for  a 
dramatic  performance,  and  there  are  symphonic  poems  by  C.  Friedrich 
and  Philipp  Scharwenka.  The  one  by  Scharwenka,  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  was  performed  at  Berlin,  March  9,  1885. 
Stage  music  to  "Sakuntala"  by  Louis  A.  Coerne  was  performed  at 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (1904). 
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Pierre  de  Breville  wrote  incidental  music  for  A.  F.  Herold's  adap- 
tation, "L'Anneau  de  Cakuntala"  (Theatre  de  l'CEuvre,  Paris,  Decem- 
ber 1 6,  1895),  when  the  part  of  the  heroine  was  taken  by  Miss  Mery. 

The  drama  of  Kalidasa  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  English  in 
the  Conservatory,  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London,  July  3, 
1899.  An  adaptation  in  German,  by  Marx  Moeller,  May  1,  1903,  was 
produced  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Berlin. 

"Sakuntala"  was  produced  by  the  Progressive  Stage  Society  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  concert  hall,  June  18,  1905.  Jones's  metrical 
translation  was  used.  Miss  Eda  Bruna  took  the  part  of  Sakuntala, 
Mr.  Edmund  Russell  that  of  the  "  Emperor  Dushyanta,"  and  Mr. 
Nathan  Aronson  that  of  the  "King's  charioteer."  The  New  York  Sun 
said  it  was  •  •  mounted  with  many  pretty  costumes  and  effects,  of  which 
Mr.  Russell,  with  his  four  changes  of  costume,  his  thumb  rings,  and  his 
elegant  set  of  turquoises,  was  by  far  the  prettiest.  The  play,  inter- 
preted by  various  undergraduates  and  late  graduates  of  dramatic 
schools,  assisted  by  Mr.  Russell  and  two  or  three  real  actors,  was  pre- 
sented on  a  bare  stage.  At  the  rear  ran  a  balcony  arrangement,  and 
a  potted  palm  represented  the  forest  of  a  terrestrial  paradise  in  which 
the  first  act  is  supposed  to  take  place.  Real  live  East  Indians  from  Mr. 
Russell's  retinue  acted  as  ushers  and  peddled  programmes." 
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When  "Sakuntala"  was  produced  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  London, 
on  January  23,  19 14,  Mr.  S.  R.  Xittlewood  wrote  the  following  review 
for  the  Daily  Chronicle:  "There  is  really  only  one  kind  thing  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  criticism  upon  yesterday  afternoon's  per- 
formance at  the  Coronet  Theatre  of  a  fragment  of  'Sakuntala,'  the 
beautiful  Sanskrit  classic  that  has  already  been  given  more  than  once  in 
London.  It  is  to  suggest  to  the  India  Office  that  if  ever  any  form  of 
drama  was  in  need  of  not  only  generous,  but  intelligent,  assistance 
from  the  Government,  it  is  these  performances  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Indian  Dramatic  and  Friendly  Society. 

"The  society  is,  of  course,  part  of  a  movement  for  the  social  and 
artistic  encouragement  of  young  Indians  in  London,  which  has  the 
India  Office's  cordial  support — as  witness  the  fine  house  in  Cromwell 
Road  that  it  can  boast  as  its  headquarters.  Already  much  has  been 
done.  Quite  a  number  of  well-known  folk  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  reading  given  under  its  auspices  last  year  by  Mr. 
Rabindranath  Tagore  is  a  charming  memory.  In  a  word,  the  society 
has  everything  in  its  favor — Government  support,  any  amount  of 
influential  sympathy,  a  wealth  of  beautiful  art,  poetry  and  drama 
wherewith  to  interest  English  friends,  and  in  Mr.  Tagore  himself  a 
great  living  poet  in  intimate  accord  with  the  movement.  But  when- 
ever it  comes  to  the  actual  producing  of  a  play,  nothing  is  more  obvious 
than  that  what  is  sorely  needed  is  some  able  '  producer'  just  to  give  these 
earnest  young' Indian  players  an  idea  of  how  to  'run  a  show.'  Beauty 
is  all  very  well,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  got  across  the  footlights  (if 
there  are  footlights,  that  is  to  say)  unless  business  methods  prepare  the 
way.  Postponements,  omissions,  delays,  tediums,  important  parts 
played  atrociously  by  incompetent  English  amateurs  with  Cockney 
accents,    shabby   old   scenery   stuck   about   anyhow,    crude  limelight 
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effects,  signs  everywhere  of  desperate  lack  of  organization — what  is 
the  use  of  Kalidasa  or  of  Mr.  Tagore  if  audiences  are  to  be  treated  to 
this  sort  of  thing?  In  the  case  of  yesterday's  performance,  for  instance, 
'The  Maharani  of  Arakan'  and  one  scene  from  'Sakuntala'  were  an- 
nounced, but  sure  enough  an  'apology'  on  the  programme  told  us  on 
arrival  that  'owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances'  the  'Maharani  of 
Arakan'  was  'postponed,'  but  'will  be  presented  shortly.'  Just  half 
an  hour  late  the  curtain  rose  upon  an  utterly  needless  and  amateurish 
dance  by  an  apparently  English  young  lady.  Then,  after  a  long  wait, 
a  long  extract  was  read  by  a  young  Indian  from  Mr.  Tagore's  well- 
known  opinion  on  'Sakuntala.'  Then  another  wait  and  another  long 
description  of  the  play  was  read  by  another  young  Indian.  Then  an- 
other wait,  and  a  quite  interesting  Sanskrit  song  was  sung  from  the 
depths  of  the  orchestra.  When  in  the  end  the  little  scene  was  enacted 
it  was  so  badly  done  by  English  players — with  two  young  Indians 
nervously  looking  on  in  '  thinking  parts ' — that  one  was  only  pained  at  a 
really  beautiful  creation  being  so  destroyed.  It  is  surely  time  that 
something  was  done.  We  all  love  'Sakuntala.'  We  all  wish  well  to 
young  Indians  in  London.     But  muddling  helps  neither  way." 


Symphony  No.  4  in  C  major 


Joseph  Guy  Marie  Ropartz 


(Born   at  Guingamp   (Cotes  du   Nord),   France,   June   15,    1864;  now  living  at 

Nancy,  France.) 

This  symphony,  a  cyclic  composition  in  one  movement,  was  played 
for  the  first  time,  and  from  manuscript,  at  a  Lamoureux  Concert  in 
Paris,  October  15,  191 1.     Camille  Chevillard  conducted. 

Composed  in  19 10,  it  is  dedicated  to  Gaston  Carraud,  published  by 
the  Boston  Music  Company,  and  scored  for  these  instruments:  two 
flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  tenor 
trombones,  [contrabass  trombone,  chromatic  kettledrums,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings. 
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Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4.  The  generative  kernel  is  announced 
by  the  first  violins  after  two  measures.  A  broad  theme,  C  major,  is 
played  by  violins  with  this  kernel  in  opposition.  After  another  melodic 
section,  fortissimo,  is  an  episode  poco  meno  allegro,  gentle  and  sus- 
tained. There  is  a  return  to  the  first  tempo  with  reappearance  of  the- 
matic material  metamorphosed  and  developed,  with  a  long  and  vig- 
orous conclusion.  Adagio,  E  minor,  4-4.  An  expressive  melody  is 
sung  by  the  English  horn.  After  an  Allegretto  Intermezzo,  B  major, 
3-4,  the  Adagio  is  resumed  (solo  horn  and  solo  clarinet).  A  fugued 
Allegretto  is  followed  by  an  Adagio.  The  concluding  section,  Allegro 
molto,  beginning  in  C  minor,  3-4,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Scherzo.  The 
pace  at  last  slackens  to  Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4,  and  the  final 
pages,  Molto  lento,  bring  a  pianissimo  ending. 

This  symphony,  which  is  played  without  pause,  clearly  shows  the 
composer  as  a  pupil  of  C£sar  Franck.  The  melodic  form  and  the  har- 
monic scheme  are  those  of  Franck,  and  certain  mannerisms  of  the 
master,  as  the  use  of  ascending  and  questioning  phrases,  are  faithfully 
reproduced  by  the  disciple.  Here  and  there  are  suggestions  of  other 
influences,  which  will  be  readily  noticed  by  the  hearer. 

Although  Ropartz  purposed  at  an  early  age  to  be  a  musician,  he 
studied  at  Rennes  at  the  College  of  St.  Vincent,  then  at  Vannes  at  the 
School  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
Catholique  at  Angers,  and  from  the  law  school  at  Rennes,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Having  so  far  followed  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  law,  and,  going  to  Paris,  entered  the  Con- 
servatory and  joined  the  classes  of  Dubois  and  Massenet.  He  soon 
left  the  Conservatory,  where  he  obtained  a  second  accessit  for  harmony 
in  1887,  to  become  a  pupil  of  C£sar  Franck. 

After  Franck  was  dead  and  recognized  as  a  great  master,  many 
claimed  him  as  their  teacher.  As  teacher  of  the  organ  he  naturally 
exerted  an  influence  on  certain  pupils,  as  Rousseau,  Pierne\  Chapuis, 
Dallier,  Dutacq,  Marty,  Vidal,  Tournemire,  and  others;  as  on  his 
associates  in  the  Soci£te*  Nationale,  Chabrier,  Dukas,  Faure\  Guilmant, 
and  virtuosos,  as  Ysaye  and  Parent.  But  there  were  the  private 
pupils,  who  received  instruction  at  Franck's  home  in  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Michel,  who  aided  in  establishing  and  preserving  the  lofty  tra- 
ditions of  his  instruction,  and  proved  its  excellence,  to  quote  Vincent 
d'Indy,  by  their  works. 

"This  title  'pupil  of  Franck,"'  says  M.  d'Indy,  "which  we  claim  as 
an  honor,  was  not  always  considered  a  glorious  title.  I  remember  the 
time  when  a  certain  young  composer,  who  had  risked  himself  in 
the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel  and  asked,  '  only  to  see, '  the  advice  of  the 
master,  would  have  veiled  his  face  if  he  had  been  questioned  about  his 
relationship  with  the  organist  of  Sainte-Clotilde,  and  gladly  replied,  as 
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Saint  Peter  in  the  high  priest's  house,  '  I  know  him  not.'  And,  lo,  now, 
since  the  master  has  entered  into  immortality,  his  pupils  suddenly 
become  legion,  and  the  majority  of  composers  who  lived  in  his  time 
pretend  that  they  drank  the  cup  of  his  wise  and  fruitful  instruction." 

M.  d'Indy  then  names  the  true  pupils  of  Franck.  Before  the  war 
of  1870,  Arthur  Coquard,  Albert  Cahen,  Henri  Duparc,  Alexis  de  Cas- 
tillon.  After  1872,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Camille  Benoit,  Augusta  Homes, 
Ernest  Chausson,  Paul  de  Wailly,  Henri  Kunkelmann,  Pierre  de  Br6- 
ville,  Louis  de  Serres,  Guy  Ropartz,  "a  born  symphonic  writer,  who 
has  remained  indissolubly  attached  to  Franck's  principles  in  spite  of 
his  official  position  of  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Nancy,"  Gaston 
Vallin,  Charles  Bordes,  Guillaume  Lekeu.  "They  and  they  alone 
have  intimately  known  the  master  and  absorbed  his  inmost  thoughts 
and  quickening  counsels." 

In  1894,  Ropartz  was  nominated  director  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Nancy,  a  position  that  he  still  holds.  Ten  Conservatory 
concerts  are  given  yearly  under  his  direction.  The  programmes  of 
these  concerts  are  distinguished  for  their  catholicity  and  fine  taste. 
Composer,  instructor,  dramatist,  poet,  he  belongs  to  leading  societies 
of  Art  and  Science. 
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Variations  on  a  Rococo*  Theme  for  Violoncello  with  Orches- 
tral Accompaniment,  Op.  33 Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

These  "Variations  sur  un  Theme  rococo"  are  dedicated  to  Wilhelm 
Fitzenhagen.  f  In  Mr.  Paul  Juon's  translation  into  German  of  Modest 
Tschaikowsky 's  life  of  his  brother  Peter,  it  is  stated  that  the  Varia- 
tions were  composed  in  December,  1876.  Mrs.  Newmarch's  condensa- 
tion and  translation  into  English  of  this  monumental  work  says,  after 
the  quotation  of  a  short  and  dismal  letter  of  Tschaikowsky  to  S.  Tan- 
eieff,  dated  February  10,  1877:  "In  spite  of  the  bitterness  left  by  the 
comparative  failure  of  'Vakoula,'  and  the  many  other  blows  which 
his  artistic  ambitions  had  to  suffer,  Tschaikowsky,  after  his  return  to 
Moscow,  did  not  lose  his  self-confidence,  nor  let  his  energy  flag  for  a 
moment.  On  the  contrary,  although  grieved  at  the  fate  of  his  •  favorite 
offspring,'  'Vakoula,'" — the  opera  "Vakoula  the  Smith"  was  pro- 
duced at  St.  Petersburg,  December  6,  1876,  and  on  December  14  the 
composer  heard  that  his  orchestral  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  had  been  hissed 
in  Vienna, — "and  at  his  unlucky  debut  as  a  composer  in  Vienna {  and 
Paris,  although  suffering  from  a  form  of  dyspepsia,  he  was  not  only 
interested  in  the  propaganda  of  his  works  abroad,  but  composed  his 
Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  violoncello,  and  corresponded  with 
Stassov  about  an  operatic  libretto.  The  choice  of  the  subject — 
'Othello' — emanated  from  Tschaikowsky  himself.  When  Stassov 
tried  to  persuade  him  that  this  subject  was  not  suitable  to  his  tem- 
perament, he  refused  to  listen  to  arguments,  and  would  only  consider 
this  particular  play."     His  enthusiasm  cooled  in  a  few  months. 

According  to  Mr.  Juon's  translation,  the  Variations  were  composed 
in  1876,  and  during  the  season  of  1876-77  Tschaikowsky  also  wrote 
his  Slav  March,  Op.  31;  the  symphonic  fantasia,  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  Op.  32;  and  the  Valse  Scherzo  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op. 
34.  He  also  sketched  his  fourth  symphony  and  two-thirds  of  his 
opera,  "Eugene  Oniegin." 

*The  Italian  adjective  "rococo"  means  "old-fashioned."     The  noun  means  "antiquated  style." 

Mr.  E.  Markham  Lee  in  his  Life  of  Tschaikowsky  says  with  reference  to  this  title:  "The  term  Rococo, 
together  with  its  companions  Zopf  and  Baroque,  refers  to  manner,  and  it  is  a  term  borrowed  from  architecture, 
where  it  refers  to  a  highly  ornamental  period,  denoting  a  certain  impress  derived  from  the  study  of  a  school 
of  thought  foreign  to  that  of  the  artist's  own  natural  groove.  One  would  therefore  not  expect  the  themeof 
this  set  of  variations,  although  original,  to  be  in  Tschaikowsky'sown  distinctive  style,  nor  is  it  really  so,  exhib- 
iting rather  a  dainty  Mozartean  grace  and  simplicity  together  with  a  certain  rhythmic  charm." 

"Rococo.  The  style  of  decoration  into  which  that  of  the  Louis  Quinze  period  culminated,  distinguished 
for  a  superfluity  of  confused  and  discordant  detail."  J.  W.  Mollett's  "Dictionary  of  Words  used  in  Art  and 
Archaeology." 

Hence,  according  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  "anything  that  is  quaint,  fantastic  or  tasteless  in  art  or 
literature." 

t  Wilhelm  Karl  Friedrich  Fitzenhagen  was  born  at  Seesen,  Brunswick,  September  15,  1848.  He  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  February  14,  1890.  A  distinguished  violoncellist,  he  wrote  much  for  his  instrument.  He 
was  violoncello  professor  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  'cello  leader  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical 
Society  of  the  same  city.  Tschaikowsky 's  second  quartet  was  first  played  at  Nicolas  Rubinstein's  in  Mos- 
cow early  in  1874  by  Laub,  Hrimaly,  Gerber,  and  Fitzenhagen. 

J  "Hans  Richter,  who  conducted  the  Vienna  performance  of  'Romeo,'  declared  that  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  work  did  not  amount  to  a  fiasco.  Certainly  at  the  concert  itself  a  few  hisses  were  heard,  and 
Hanslick  wrote  an  abusive  criticism  of  it  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  but  at  the  same  time  much  interest,  even 
enthusiasm,  was  shown  for  the  new  Russian  work."     Mrs.  Newmarch,  Life  of  Tschaikowsky,  p.  191. 
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Bach 

Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  String  Orchestra 

Mr.  Andre:  Maquarre,  February  16 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93  January  5 

Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  58 

Harold  Bauer,  December  1 
Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  December  1 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73  November  3 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a  January  5 

Bruch 

Fantasia  on  Scottish  Airs,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  46 

Fritz  Kreisler,  January  5 

Dvorak 

Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92  February  16 

GOLDMARK 

Overture,  "Sakuntala"  March  16 

Handel 

Air,  "Ombra  mai  fu,"  from  the  opera  "Serse" 

PasqualE  Amato,  November  3 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  C  major,  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551)     February  16 

Ropartz 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  C  major  March  16 

Saint-Saens 

Aria,  "Qui  done  commande,"  etc.,  from  "Henry  VIII." 

PasqualE  Amato,  November  3 

Schumann 

Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  January  5 

SlBEUUS 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  Legend  from  the  Finnish  Folk -epic  "Kalevala" 

November  3 
"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7  November  3 

R.  Strauss 

"From  Italy,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  16  December  1 

Tone  Poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  Lenau),  Op.  20  February  16 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme,  for  Violoncello  with  Orchestra  Accompaniment 

Beatrice  Harrison,  March  16 

Weber 

Overture  to  the  opera  "Euryanthe"  .  November  3 

Overture  to  the  opera  "Der  Freischutz"  March  16 
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With  the  advent  of  Spring  come  thoughts  of  new  clothes — clothes 

for  the  house  as  well  as  for  the  ballroom  or  street 

Instead  of  buying  new  gowns  throughout  let  LEWANDOS  handle 

your  Spring  problem 

With  experts  in  charge  of  every  department  we  are  prepared  to  clean 

anything  you  may  submit — dainty  frocks  and  gowns  of   the  most 

delicate  material  lace  curtains  rugs  exquisite  draperies  and  tapestries 

blankets  and  downy  quilts 

You  will  be  delighted  with  our  workmanship  and  need  entertain  no 
fear  as  to  the  reliability  of 


:1 


Established  since  1 829         We  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 

AMERICAS  GREATEST  CLEANSERS  AND  DYERS 

Prompt  deliveries  by  parcel  post  or  express 
Send  us  your  cleaning  work  We  will  give  our  expert  advice  gladly  free  of  charge 


Telephone  3  Main 


BROOKLINE 
CAMBRIDGE 
WATERTOWN 
BOSTON 


ROXBURY  MALDEN  FITCHBURG 

DORCHESTER  LYNN  LOWELL 

WALTHAM  SALEM  FALL  RIVER 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  And  all  the  large  cities  of  the  East 


"YOU     CAN     RELY     ON     LEWANDOS" 
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NEW      NATIONAL      THEATRfE 


1915-1916 


Thirty-fifth  Season 


(100  Musicians) 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIVE  CONCERTS  —  TUESDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  4.30 


November  2  November  30  January  4 

February  15  March  14 


THERE  WILL  BE  DISTINGUISHED 
ASSISTING  ARTISTS 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

Subscribers  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts 
of  1914-1915  may  retain  their  seats  for  the  concerts  of  1915-1916. 
Owing  to  the  large  subscription,  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  early  allotment  of  seats  to  many  prospective  patrons 
whose  applications  are  now  on  file,  the  management  will  deem 
it  a  favor  if  patrons  will  give  notice  this  Spring  whether  or  not 
they  intend  to  renew  their  subscriptions  for  the  coming  season. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Katie 
Wilson- Greene,  2647  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,   D.  C. 


C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 
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Modest  Tschaikowsky  is  usually  careful  to  give  the  dates  of  first 
performances  of  works  by  his  brother.  He  does  not  give  information 
concerning  the  first  performance  of  the  Variations,  but  he  refers  to  a 
letter  received  by  Peter  from  Fitzenhagen  in  June,  1879,  in  which  the 
violoncellist  told  him  of  the  great  success  of  this  work  as  played  by 
him  at  a  music  festival  at  Wiesbaden.  Liszt  was  present,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "This  is  indeed  music."  At  this  same  festival 
von  Bulow  played  Tschaikowsky' s  first  pianoforte  concerto. 

The  Variations  are  scored  for  solo  violoncello,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

A  few  introductory  measures,  Moderato  quasi  andante,  leads  to  the 
theme  played  by  the  violoncello,  moderato  semplice,  A  major,  2-4. 
There  are  seven  variations,  interspersed  with  numerous  cadenzas  for 
the  solo  instruments  and  separated  by  orchestral  interludes.  The  first 
two  Variations  are  in  the  tempo  of  the  theme.  The  third,  Andante 
sostenuto,  C  major,  3-4,  has  a  distinguished  melody  which  is  richly 
accompanied.  The  fourth  is  an  Andante  grazioso,  2-4;  the  fifth  an 
Allegro  moderato,  2-4;  the  sixth  an  Andante,  D  minor.  The  seventh, 
with  coda,  is  of  a  brilliant  nature. 


* 

*  * 


The  programme  of  Mr.' Frank  Van  der  Stucken's  concert  in  Chickering 
Hall,  New  York,  November  28,  1888,  announced  a  theme  and  variations 
"from  concerto  for  violoncello"  by  Tschaikowsky,  "accompaniment 
for  orchestra  transcribed  from  the  pianoforte  arrangement  by  Mr. 
Herbert  and  Mr.  J.  Ch.  Rietzel."  Mr.  Herbert  was  the  violoncellist. 
Tschaikowsky  never  wrote  a  concerto  for  violoncello.  He  revised, 
however,  the  Theme  and  Variations  after  publication,  and  the  second 
edition  is  the  one  known  to-day.  Is  it  possible  that  the  title-page  of 
the  first  edition  made  any  reference  to  a  "concerto"?  No  biographer 
of  Tschaikowsky  speaks  of  the  composer's  intention  of  writing  a  con- 
certo for  the  violoncello. 


Overture,  "Der  Freischutz"     ....    Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  182 1. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;    Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;    Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C  A.  ELLIS 
PRICE.  $3.50                     SYMPHONY  HALL 
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Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  18 17.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic\  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary :  "Overture  of  ' Die  Jagersbraut '  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist.  The  performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable 
review  published  in  the  leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.     The  overture 


The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 
(Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 

Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner's  recent 
appearance  given  below : 

His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his  splendid  voice.  The  Play 
House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Spooner,  the  young  tenor,  possesses  a  voice  of  Unusually 
beautiful  quality,  wide  range  and  sufficient  power.  He  has  a 
manly  and  ingratiating  presence,  obvious  musical  feeling,  and 
the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  of  a  singer. — Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor,  and  charmed  the 
audience  with  his  artistic  program. — Washington  Herald. 

For  engagements  address 
Loring.  205  West  57th  Street.  New  York  City 
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was  therein  described  as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays 
the  fantasy  and  genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von 
Weber  tells  us  that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but 
no  glory;  for  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work, 
and  the  virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although 
he  blew  in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the 
overture  were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration 
disconcerted  the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  his  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

*  * 
The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.     After  eight  measures  of 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 
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introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  K-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
Allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Students  in  a  distinctly  musical  environment.  The  only  resident  music 
school  for  young  ladies  in  Washington.  Indorsed  by  the  world's  greatest  musi- 
cians. Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Harmony,  Opera,  Dramatic  Art  and 
preparation  for  the  stage,  Languages,  English  Literature,  Classic  Dancing, 
Expression,  and  "Accompanying  as  an  art."  Twelve  or  more  free  concerts  by 
world's  greatest  artists,  to  resident  pupils.     Catalog. 

NOTE. — Special  arrangements  made  for  young  ladies  residing  in  Washington  to  live  in  the 
school  from  Monday  to  Friday. 


6247  Connecticut  Avenue 


THOS.  EVANS  GREENE,  I  D  .    .     , 
MRS.   WILSON-GREENE,  $  ^anapals 


PIANO  HARMONY 

INSTRUMENTATION 

105  8th  St.,  S.E.  Phone,  L.  3636 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


CONTRALTO  COSTUME  RECITALS 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  CLUBS  AND  PRIVATE  MUSICALES 
CHARLES  FREDERIC  MORSE.  Accompanist 

126  Massachusetts  Avenue, — also  501  Gladwin  Building,  270  Woodward  Avenue,  DETROIT 

HEMLOCK  76 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 
Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  Street.  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road,  Brookline 

Telephone,  2717-M  Brookline 
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Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone.  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Miliea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  others 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 


372  BOYLSTON  STREET 
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INSTRUCTION   IN  PIANO 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,  INTERPRETATION 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston. 

307  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  of  SINGING 


Lang  Studios 


6  Newbury  Street 


House  Address,  9  Collision  Road.  Brookline 


ER 


PIANOFORTE 


New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio.  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


OPERA  SCHOOL 

STEINERT  HALL  Room  28 

BOSTON  Monday  and  Thursday 
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THE  LYRIC  THEATRE 


BALTIMORE 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  4 

AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1914,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,       MANAGER 


Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Roth,  0. 

Koessler,  M. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Traupe,  W. 
Baraniecki,  A 

Goldstein,  H. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Spoor,  S. 

Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Kurth,  R. 

Grunberg,  M. 
Ringwall,  R. 

Pinfield,  C.                        Gerardi,  A. 
Gunderson,  R.                  Gewirtz,  J. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P 

Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  V. 

v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H.            Keller,  J. 
Malkin,  J.               Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.            Belinski,  M.           Steinke,  B. 
Nast,  L.              Folgmann,  E.         Warnke,  J. 
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THE  LYRIC  THEATRE         .         .        *,         BALTIMORE 

Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenues 
Thirtieth  Season  in  Baltimore 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  4 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven     .         .       Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Saint-Saens     .         .         Aria,  "Qui  done  commande  quand  il  aime?"  from 

'  "Henry  VIII.,"  Act  I.,  Scene  4 

Richard  Strauss      .         Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Handel  ....  Air,  "Ombra  mai  fu,"  from  the  Opera,  "Serse," 

Act  I.,  Scene  1 


Sibelius  .         .     "Finlandia,"  symphonic  poem  for  orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7 


SOLOIST 
PASQUALE  AMATO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-f%at  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Munster,  1840): 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  ...  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823 :  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's 
memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.' " 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed";  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony;  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven'.';  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man !  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn 
out  a  tyrant!'" 
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Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  remarkable  Life  of  Beethoven  argues  against 
Schindler's  theory  that  Beethoven  wished  to  celebrate  the  French  Revo- 
lution en  bloc.  "C'etait  Vhomme  de  Brumaire"  that  Beethoven  honored 
by  his  dedication  (pp.  79-82). 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."-  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:    "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  a  private  concert  at 
Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief, 
so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,   dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
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Prince  von  Lobkowitz,"  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  was  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,-  or  after  a  concerto. 
If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will*  not  produce 
on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 


* 
*  * 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  G.  J.  Webb  conductor,  December 
13,  185 1.  At  this  concert  Berlioz's  overture  to  "Waverley"  was  also 
performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time.  The  soloists  were  Mme.  Goria 
Botho,  who  sang  airs  from  "Robert  le  Diable"  and  "Charles  VI."; 
Thomas  Ryan,  who  played  a  clarinet  fantasia  by  Reissiger;  and  Wulf 
Fries,  who  played  a  fantasia  by  Kummer  for  the  violoncello.  The 
overture  to  "II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia"  ended  the  concert. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood- wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood-wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in   the  other  strings.     The  theme  is   repeated    by  the  oboe, 
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accompanied  by  wood- wind  instruments  and  strings;  the  strings 
give  the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed ;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

M.  d'Indy,  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Beethoven  as  shown  in  his 
music,  calls  attention  to  the  "  militarisrne"  the  adaptation  of  a  war- 
like rhythm  to  melody,  that  characterizes  this  march. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations.  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschdpfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 


In  order  to  increase  the  enjoyment  of  the  musical  listener  through  a 
better  understanding  of  the  programs  presented  at  orchestral  and 
other  concerts  of  a  higher  order 


Director  of  the  Conservatory,  will  give  this  season  a  series  of 

ILLUSTRATED  TALKS 

in  which  he  will  not  only  devote  special  attention  to  the  programs  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  other  visiting  organizations  of  note,  but  will 
give  some  general  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  music  lover. 

He  will  have  throughout  the  course  the  assistance  of  other  artists, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal. 

Meetings  will  take  place  on  Mondays,  at  five  o'clock,  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  Conservatory,  beginning  on  NOVEMBER  2  and  continuing 
until  March  15th. 

FEE  FOR  THE  COURSE,  $5.00.        CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST. 


The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


"Qui  donc  commands  quand  il-aime?"  from  "Henry VIII.,"  Act  I., 
Scene  4   , Camilla  Saint-Sa^ns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  still  living" there.) 

"Henry  VIII.,"  opera  in  four  acts  and  six  scenes,  book  by  Armand 
Silvestre  and  LeonCe  Detroyat,  music  by  Saint-Saens,  was  produced 
at  the  OpeVa.  Paris,  on  March  5,  1883.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Catherine  d'Aragon,  Mme.  Krauss;  Anne  de  Boleyn,  Miss  Richard; 
Lady  Clarence,  Mme.  Nastorg;  Henry  VIII.,  Mr.  Lassalle;  Don 
Gomez  de  Feria,  Mr.  Dereims;  Le  Legat,  Mr.  Boudouresque;  Le  due 
de  Norfolk,  Mr.  Lorrain;  Le  comte  de  Surrey,  Mr.  Sapin;  L'arche- 
veque  de  Cantorbery,  Mr.  Gaspard.  The  chief  dancer  was  Miss  Subra. 
Mr.  Altes  conducted.  The  opera  was  performed  thirty-three  times  in 
1883. 

Henry  learns  that  the  Pope  is  opposed  to  his  plan  of  divorce.  He 
tells  Surrey  of  his  amorous  longing  for  Anne.  Surrey  answers:  "In 
the  presence  of  the  most  beautiful  woman,  a  king  commands  and 
does  not  sigh  after  her."  Henry  asks  how  one  can  command  when  one 
loves. 


Mr.  H.  T.  BURLEIGH,  American  composer  of  songs  for  concert, 
recital  and  salon  use,  has  just  completed  his  Cycle  of 


Words  by  F.  G.  BOWLES 

Read  the  prefatory  note  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  of  the  Sun,  and  your  interest 
cannot  fail  to  compel  an  examination  of  these  fascinating  compositions. 

This  composer's  real  value  as  a  musician  is  now  causing  a  stir  in  England,  where 
the  stereotyped  ballad  has  raged  for  time  almost  forgotten.  The  advancement  in 
American  musical  compositions  as  demonstrated  by  H.  T.  Burleigh,  over  the  average 
form  of  English  ballad,  has  brought  the  artists  of  Europe  to  shower  meritorious 
approval  upon  the  American  composer  and  his  work,  by  using  his  compositions  upon 
all  suitable  occasions. 

G.  RICORDI  &  CO.,  14  East  43rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 

And  London,  Paris,  Leipsig,  Buenos  Aires,  Palermo,  Naples,  Rome,  Milan 
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Larghetto,  3-4.     F-sharp  minor. 


Qui  done  commande  quand  il  aime, 

Et  quel  empire  reste  au  coeur 

Ou  l'amour  met  son  pied  vainqueur! 


Allegro  agitato. 


Ah !  e'est  la  torture  supreme. 
Elle  veut  et  puis  ne  veut  plus, 
"Elle  me  cherche  et  puis  m'evite, 
Le  souvenir  de  Marguerite 
Fait-il  mes  desirs  superflus? 

Ah!  e'est  la  torture  supreme. 
Esperer  et  craindre  a  la  fois 
Et  vivre  exile  de  soi-meme ! 
Ayant  des  caprices  pour  lois! 
Elle  me  cherche  et  puis  m'evite 
Elle  veut  et  puis  ne  veut  plus. 
Ah!     C 'est  la  torture  supreme! 

Larghetto.     "Qui  done  commande,"  etc. 

But  who  commands  when  he  is  in  love,  and  what  sovereignty  remains  in  the  heart, 
on  which  Love  has  put  his  triumphant  foot?  Supreme  torture !  She  will  and  she 
will  not;  she  pursues  me  and  she  shuns  me.  Does  the  memory  of  Marguerite  free 
me  from  other  desires? 

To  hope  and  at  the  same  time  to  fear,  to  live  in  exile — this  is  the  torture  of  tor- 
tures !  Holding  caprice  for  law !  She  pursues  and  shuns  me,  she  will  and  she  will 
not. 


~j  150  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


Set  to  music  by  JAMES  H.  ROGERS 

High  and  medium  voices 


Price, 


$1.25  postpaid 


^IfHE  tempting  quality  of  Omar's  immortal  verses  has  inspired  the  composer 
Vbi/  with  most  felicitous  musical  imaginings.  For  this  a  set  of  five  song 
quatrains  have  been  chosen  which  are  in  themselves  among  the  most  beautiful,  and 
which  are  adroitly  contrasted  in  mood.  To  meet  their  poetic  content  Mr.  Rogers' 
melodic  vein  was  never  more  fluent,  his  harmonic  scheme  more  vital,  nor  his  economy 
of  means  to  produce  just  the  right  emotional  effect  more  sure.  These  songs,  the  latest 
product  of  his  muse,  may  be  used  as  a  cycle  or  singly,  and  will  adorn  any  artistic 
recital  program. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 
150  TREMONT  STREET BOSTON,  MASS. 
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"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 
(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weirriar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 
Thuille  died  in  1907. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's  *  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 

on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.     I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 

characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.     The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 

are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem ;   the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
Den  'Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten. 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun 
gary,  August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spoon er  achieved  a  triumph. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Spooner,  the  young  tenor,  possesses  a  voice  of  unusually 
beautiful  quality,  wide  range  and  sufficient  power.  He  has  a 
manly  and  ingratiating  presence,  obvious  musical  feeling,  and 
the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  of  a  singer. — Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor,  and  charmed  the 
audience  with  his  artistic  program. — Washington  Herald. 
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O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bluht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fiir  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 
Brhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 
Die  Einzle  krankend,  Schwann'  ich  fiir  die  Gattung 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft, 
Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 
Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 
Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 
Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 
Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 
Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 
Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Weltr 
So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen ! 


Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat*  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wiinschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wust,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson:* — 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother). ' 

O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 
Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal! 
Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 
Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 

*  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  i8g7,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of 
that  composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 
Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 
And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 

Don  Juan  {to  Diego). 

I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 

Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 

Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — -here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue ! 

Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase!     To  victories  new  aspire! 

Don  Juan  {to  Mat  cello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish ;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, —  v 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
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de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1898).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1 844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "Don  Juan."  " Don  Juan " 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess.  Be- 
cause he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another,  at 
last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."* 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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certain  sections :  - '  The  First  Victim,  '  Zerlinchen' " ;  "  The  Countess ' ' ; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a. duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adver- 
sary kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  tbeme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant ;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp). 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promotly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  is  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing  " ;  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by  the 
theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the  song, 
but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.     The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is  heard, 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  2," 
is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new  victories." 
Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will*  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims : — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "  Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  B  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 

* 
*   * 

Some  say  that  Don  Juan  Tenorio  was  the  Lord  d'Albarran  de  Grenade 
or  the  Count  of  Marana,  or  Juan  Salazar  mentioned  by  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  or  Juan  of  Salamanca.  Some  have  traced  to  their  own  satis- 
faction his  family  tree:  thus  Castil-Blaze  gives  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
Tenorio  family,  "once  prominent  in  Seville,  but  long  extinct."  Others 
find  the  hero  and  the  Stone  Man  in  old  legends  of  Asia,  Greece,  Egypt. 

Such  researches  are  harmless  diversions. 

We  know  that  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Spain  an 
"auto"  or  religious  drama  entitled  "Ateista  Fulminado"  was  acted  in 
churches  and  monasteries.  The  chief  character  was  a  dissipated, 
vicious,  atheistical  fellow,  who  received  exemplary  punishment  at  the 
foot  of  an  altar.     A  Portuguese  Jesuit  wrote  a  book  on  this  tradition, 
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and  gave  to  the  hero  adventures  analogous  to  those  in  the  life  of  Don 
Juan.  There  was  also  a  tradition  that  a  certain  Don  Juan  ran  off  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Commander  Ulloa,  whom  he  slew.  Don  Juan  in 
pursuit  of  another  victim  went  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Francis  at 
Seville,  where  they  had  raised  a  marble  tomb  to  the  commander,  and 
there  the  rake  was  surprised  and  slain.  The  monks  hid  theNcorpse,  and 
spread  the  report  that  the  impious  knight  had  insulted  and  profaned 
the  tomb  of  his  victim,  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven  had  removed  the 
body  to  the  infernal  regions. 

On  these  traditions  Tirso  de  Molina  may  have  founded  his  celebrated 
play,  which  in  turn  has  been  the  source  of  so  many  plays,  operas,  pan- 
tomimes, ballets,  poems,  pictures,  tales. 

Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  Don  Juan  in  music.  They  that  wish 
to  read  about  the  origin  of  the  legend  and  "El  Burlado"  may  consult 
Magnabal's  "Don  Juan  et  la  Critique  Espagnole"  (Paris,  1893);  the 
pages  in  Jahn's  "Mozart"  (1st  ed.,  4th  vol.);  "Moliere  Musicien,"  by 
Castil-Blaze,  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1852);  Barthel's  preface  to  Lenau's  "Don 
Juan"  (Reclam  edition);  Rudolf  von  Freisauff's  "Mozart's  Don  Juan" 
•(Salzburg,  1887). 

August  Rauber  has  written  a  book,  "Die  Don  Juan  Sage  im  Lichte 
biologischer  Forschung,"  with  diagrams  (Leipsic,  1899). 


In  Tirso  de  Molina's  comedy  these  women  figure:  the  Duchess 
Isabella;  Thisbe,  a  fisher-maiden;  Donna  Anna  de  Ulloa;  Aminta,  a 
village  maiden  who  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  peasant.  Don  Juan 
invites  the  Statue  of  Donna  Anna  to  supper.  The  Statue  accepts, 
calls,  and  drags  him  down  to  hell. 

This  comedy  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Onofrio  Gilberti.  It  was 
then  entitled  "  II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  and  performed  at  Naples  in  1652. 
There  were  other  Italian  versions  in  that  year.  A  play  founded  at  least 
on  Gilberti's  version  was  played  in  Italian  at  Paris  in  1657.  Dorimon's 
French  version  of  the  old  comedy,  "Le  Festin  de  Pierre,"  was  played  at 
Lyons  in  1658,  and  de  Villiers's  tragi- comedie  at  Paris  in  1659. 

The  opera  librettists  first  began  with  these  old  comedies.  And  here  is 
a  list  that  is  no  doubt  imperfect: — 

"Le  Festin  de  Pierre,"  vaudeville  by  Le  Tellier  at  the  Foire  Saint- 
Germain,  17 13.  The  final  ballet  in  the  infernal  regions  made  such  a 
scandal  that  the  piece  was  suppressed,  but  it  was  afterwards  revived. 

"Don  Giovanni,"  ballet  by  Gluck  (Vienna,  1761).  The  characters 
are  Don  Giovanni,  his  servant,  Donna  Anna  and  her  father,  and  the 
guests  at  the  feast. 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Righini  (Vienna,  1777).  In  this  opera 
the  fisher-maiden  was  introduced. 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Calegari  (Venice,  1777). 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Tritto  (Naples,  1783). 

"Don  Giovanni,"  by  Albertini  (Venice,  1784). 

"Don  Giovanni  Tenorio,"  by  Cazzaniga  (Venice,  1787).  Goethe 
saw  it  at  Rome,  and  described  the  sensation  it  made.  "It  was  not 
possible  to  live  without  going  to  see  Don  Giovanni  roast  in  flames  and 
to  follow  the  soul  of  the  Commander  in  its  flight  toward  heaven." 

"II  Convito  di  Pietra,"  by  Gardi  (Venice,  1787). 

"Don  Giovanni,"  by  Mozart  (Prague,  October  29,  1787). 

"Don  Giovanni,"  by  Fabrizi  (Fano,  1788). 
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"Nuovo  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Gardi  (Bologna,  1791). 
."II  Dissoluto  Punito,"  by  Raimondi  (Rome,  about  18 18). 

"Don  Giovanni  Tenorio,"  by  Don  Ramon  Carnicer  (Barcelona,  1822). 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Pacini  (Viareggio,  1832). 

"Don  Juan  de  Fantasie,"  one-act  operetta  by  Fr.  Et.  Barbier  (Paris, 
1866). 

"The  Stone-guest"  ("Kamjennyi  Gost"),  left  unfinished  by  Dar- 
gomijsky,  orchestrated  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and  produced  with  a 
prelude  by  Cesar  Cui  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1872.  The  libretto  is  a  poem 
by  Poushkin.  The  opera  is  chiefly  heightened  declamation  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  There  is  no  chorus.  There  are  only  two  songs. 
The  composer,  a  sick  man  during  the  time  of  composition,  strove  only 
after  dramatic  effect,  for  he  thought  that  in  opera  the  music  should 
only  accent  the  situation  and  the  dialogue.  The  commander  is  charac- 
terized by  a  phrase  of  five  tones  that  mount  and  descend  diatonically 
and  in  whole  tones.     The  opera  does  not  last  two  hours. 

"II  Convitato  di  Pietra,"  by  Manent  (Barcelona,  1875). 

"II  Nuovo  Don  Giovanni,"  by  Palmieri  (Trieste,  1884). 

"La  Statue  du  Commandeur,"  pantomime,  music  by  Adolphe  David 
(Paris,.  1892).  In  this  amusing  piece  the  Statue  loses  his  dignity  at  the 
feast,  and  becomes  the  wildest  of  the  guests.  He  applauds  the  dancers 
so  heartily  that  he  breaks  a  finger.  He  doffs  his  helmet  and  joins  in 
a  cancan,  and  forgets  to  take  his  place  on  the  pedestal  in  a  square 
in  Seville.  Consternation  of  the  passers-by.  Suddenly  the  Statue  is 
seen  directing  unsteady  steps.  Don  Juan  and  other  revellers  assist 
him  to  recover  his  position  and  his  dignity. 

Here  may  be  added: — 

"Don  Juan  et  Hay  dee,"  cantata  by  Prince  Polognac  (St.  Quentin, 
1877).     Founded  on  the  episode  in  Byron's  poem. 

"Ein  kleiner  Don  Juan,"  operetta  by  Ziehrer  (Budapest,  1879). 

"Don  Juan  Fin  de  Siecle,"  ballet  by  Jacobi  (London,  1892). 

"Don  Juan's  letztes  Abenteuer,"  music  by  Paul  Graner  (Leipsic, 
June,  1914). 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

IflHtmt  i>gmjrfjattg  (§tttyatxas 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson.  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C    A    ELLIS 
PRICE,  $3.50  *    SYMPHONY  HALL 


NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE* 


Principal  Coffee  Roasters 
BOSTON  .-m  m  CHICAGO 
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Air,  "Ombra  mai  Fu,"  from  the  Opera  "Serse," 

Act  I.,  Scene  i    .  .    . George  Frideric  Handei* 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

The  opening  scene  of  this  opera  in  three  acts,  first  performed  in  Lon- 
don, April  15,  1738,  represents  "a  summer-house  near  a  most  beautiful 
garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  plane  tree."  Xerxes  is  under  this 
tree. 

Recitative : 

Frondi  tenere  e  belle  del  mio  plantano  amato  per  voi  risplenda  il  fato.  Tuoni, 
lampi,  e  procelle  non  v'ol  traggeno  mai  la  cara  pace  ne  giunga  a  profanarvi  austro 
rapace. 

Air: 

Ombra  mai  fu 
Di  vegetabile 
Cara  ed  amabile 
Soave  piu. 
Recitative : 

Tender  and,  beautiful  leaves  of  my  loved  plane  tree,  splendid  your  destiny! 
Thunder,  the  lightnings  and  tempests  never  disturb  your  dear  peace,  nor  does  the 
greedy  southwind  join  in  violating  it. 

Air: 

There  never  was  a  sweeter  shade  of  a  dear  and  lovely  plant. 

The  air  sung  by  Xerxes,  a  soprano  or  mezzo-soprano,  is  in  F  major, 
3-4,  larghetto.  The  accompaniment  is  for  strings,  in  full  four-part 
harmony. 

The  opera  was  written  in  London  between  December  26,  1737,  and 
February  14,  1738.  The  text,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  music,  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  an  Italian  opera  forty  or  fifty  years  older. 
The  characters  in  the  opera  are  Serse,  Arsamene,  Amastre,  Romilda, 
Atalanta,  Ariodate,  and  Elviro. 

The  air  is  now  familiar  through  the  preposterous  arrangement  known 
as  "  Handel's  Largo."  The  arrangement  by  Joseph  Hellmesberger  is 
made  for  violin  solo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  threee  trombones,  bass  tuba,  harp,  the  usual 
strings,  and  harmonium  or  organ  ad  lib.  The  air  is  transposed  from 
F  major  to  G  major.  Hellmesberger  made  an  earlier  arrangement  for 
violin,  harp,  pianoforte,  and  harmonium. 


"Finland,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."     It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
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tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performances  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  were  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  20,  21, 
1908.     It  was  played  again  at  these  concerts,  October  21,  22,  1910. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood- wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per- 
sistent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood- wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 
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Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
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MUSICAL  MANAGEMENT 
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22  Brimmer  Street     -      -      -      Boston,  Mass. 
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SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31   Steinert  Hall,  Boston 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST 

TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Lang  Studios      -      -      -      6  Newbury  Street 

House  Address.  9  Collision  Road,  Brookline 
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TO 
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Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 
Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 


Contra-Bassoon. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Trombones. 
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THE  LYRIC  THEATRE         .         .         .         BALTIMORE 

Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenues 
Thirtieth  Season  in  Baltimore 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  2 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Beethoven  .         .     Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  58 

I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Rondo:  Vivace. 


Scheinpflug         .         .  Overture  to  a  Comedy  of  Shakespeare  (with  use  of 

an  old  English  melody  of  the  sixteenth  century) 
for  full  orchestra,  Op.  15 


SOLOIST 
HAROLD  BAUER 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  1 1 .  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"  The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 

•Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20, 1877. 
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before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  incli- 
nation of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
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neous,  and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms : — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish!  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,*  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed^in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in^C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Blilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second, 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:     "The  stream  of 
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invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  .9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked: 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
1  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we/  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Concerto  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  Op.  58. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  concerto  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part,  and  it  was 
surely  completed,  in  1806,  although  Schindler,  on  advice  from  Ries, 
named  1804  as  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  the  concerto  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  states  that  the  year  1805  saw  the  completion. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 
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I.     Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  4-4.     The  first  movement,  contrary 
to  the  tradition  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  begins  with  the  pianoforte 

alone.    The  pianoforte  announces  the  first  four  measures  of  the  first 

theme,  five  measures  if  an  introductory  chord  be  counted.     (These 

measures  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven  which  is  dated 

1803,  but  in  this  book  they  end  in  the  tonic,  and  not  in  the  dominant.) 

The  orchestra  then  enters  in  B  major,  but  soon  returns  to  G  major,  and 

develops  the  theme,  until  after  a  short  climax  with  a  modulation  a 

second  theme  appears,  which  is  given  to  the  first  violins.     This  theme 

of  four  measures  is  thrice  repeated,  with  modulations  from  A  minor 

to  E  minor,  from  C  major  to  B  minor,  from  G  major  to  F-sharp  minor. 

And  now  violins  bring  back  a  fragment  of  the  first  theme,  and  there  are 

developments  which  lead  to  the  entrance  of  a  third  theme  fortissimo 

and  in  G  major,  with  a  supplement  for  the  wood-wind  instruments. 

There  is  a  gentle  return  to  the  first  theme,  and  then  the  pianoforte 

begins  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.     The  first  theme  is  only  hinted 

at  by  wood- wind  and  the  pianoforte.     There  is  free  figuration  in  the 

place  of  thematic  development,  until  suddenly  enters  a  new  theme,  a 

cantabile  and  expressive  melody  in  B-flat  major  for  the  pianoforte. 

After  more  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte  a  new  theme  of  a  melodious 

character  is  played  by  the  strings  and  embroidered  by  the  pianoforte. 
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The  second  theme  then  appears  again  in  the  orchestra,  and  treatment 
of  the  third  and  fourth  themes  brings  the  close  of  the  first  section  in 
D  major. 

The  pianoforte  then  enters  in  like  manner  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
free  fantasia  is  based  almost  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  and  it  ends 
with  a  decisive  assertion  of  the  tonality  of  G  major. 

The  third  section  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  four 
measures  of  the  first  theme  by  the  pianoforte  alone,  but  the  announce- 
ment is  now  made  in  a  more  elaborate  f or  n  and  in  fortissimo.  The 
theme  is  carried  through  almost  as  it  was  in  the  ritornello.  At  the  end 
it  is  taken  up  afresh  and  again  developed.  A  hold  of  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  dominant  introduces  the  cadenza,  which  in  the  original  score  is 
left  free  to  the  fancy  of  the  player.    There  is  a  short  coda. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  B  minor,  2-4.  This  movement  is  free  in 
form.  Beethoven  put  a  footnote  in  the  full  score  to  this  effect :  ' '  During 
the  whole  Andante  the  pianist  must  use  the  soft  pedal  (una  corda) 
unintermittently;  the  sign  'Ped.'  refers  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
ordinary  pedal."  This  footnote  is,  however,  contradicted  at  one  point 
in  the  score  by  the  marking  "tre  corde"  for  five  measures  near  the  end 
of  the  movement.  A  stern  and  powerful  recitative  for  strings  alternates 
with  gentle  and  melodic  passages  for  the  pianoforte.  "The  strings 
of  the  orchestra  keep  repeating  a  forbidding  figure  of  strongly  marked 
rhythm  in  staccato  octaves;  this  figure  continues  at  intervals  in  stern, 
unchanging  forte  through  about  half  the  movement,  and  then  gradually 
dies  away.  In  the  intervals  of  this  harsh  theme  the  pianoforte  as  it 
were  improvises  little  scraps  of  the  tenderest,  sweetest  harmony  and 
melody,  rising  for  a  moment  into  the  wildest  frenzied  exultation  after 
its  enemy,  the  orchestra,  has  been  silenced  by  its  soft  pleading,  then 
falling  back  into  hushed  sadness  as  the  orchestra  comes  in  once  more 
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with  a  whispered  recollection  of  its  once  so  cruel  phrase,  saying  as  plainly 
as  an  orchestra  can  say  it,  'The  rest  is  silence!"'  (Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp.) 
III.  Rondo:  Vivace,  2-4.  The  first  theme,  of  a  sunny  and  gay 
character,  is  announced  immediately  by  the  strings.  The  pianoforte 
follows  with  a  variation.  A  short  but  more  melodic  phrase  for  the 
strings  is  also  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  third  theme,  of  a  bolder 
character,  is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  The  fourth  theme  is  given 
to  the  pianoforte.  The  Rondo,  "of  a  reckless,  devil-may-care  spirit  in 
its  jollity,"  is  based  on  this  thematic  material.  At  the  end  the  tempo 
becomes  presto. 
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"Do  you  like  steam  organs?" 

You  may  imagine  my  reticence  as  I  encountered  the  new  tenant  of 
the  flat  opposite  as  she  passed  me  on  the  stairs.  A  slim  young  woman, 
with  a  firm  tread  and.  steady  eyes,  so  far  as  was  revealed  to  me,  for  she 
had  the  advantage  of  the  light  behind  her.  For  some  days  the  hint 
had  come  from  the  flat  opposite — the  vague  hint  that  it  was  not  a  baby, 
or  a  dog,  or  a  parrot,  or  even  a  canary  that  was  at  work.  There  was 
noise;  but  not  the  noise  of  any  living  thing,  though  occasionally  a 
human  whistle  or  shout  or  laugh  sounded  in  approval  or  accompani- 
ment. 

A  few  days  later  I  encountered  the  young  lady  in  the  street  outside 
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the  flat.  She  descended  from  an  obviously  expensive,  low-hung  racing 
motor-car,  and  ordered  a  man  to  get  at  the  wheel  and  take  it  home. 
And  then,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  noise  began.  It  was  neither  a  cat 
nor  a  baby.  But  it  sounded  like  a  parody  of  a  baby  Caruso  on  the 
tiles  in  the  small  hours.  And  then,  after  a  little,  I  realized  that  it 
was  some  sort  of  a  talking-machine,  an  instrument  which  may  bring 
happy  memories  to  men  wintering  in  Antarctic  regions  and  longing 
to  hear  even  a  street-organ  or  a  cat  or  the  whistle  of  an  errand-boy, 
when  the  nuisance  of  the  noise  has  been  forgotten  and  only  its  asso- 
ciation remembered. 

You  get  your  news  of  neighbors  from  those  intimate  attendants  who 
stand  at  the  door  and  wait.  It  was  the  hall  porter  whose  news  filtered 
through  the  domestic  service  pipe  and  assured  me  that  the  young  lady 
was  an  expert  motorist,  who  was  winning  races  in  that  long  gray  car. 
He  would  have  carried  her  skirts — if  she  had  any^— up  the  stairs.  And 
there  came,  too,  the  announcement  that  the  husband  was  a  flying  man, 
who — my  word! — might  drop  in  any  night  with  an  aeroplane  if  he 
inadvertently  had  forgotten  his  latch-key,  and  enter  by  the  immemorial 
Eastern  custom  of  thieves — through  the  roof. 

But,  really,  I  didn't  worry  'about  that.  The  loving  couple,  who 
went  out  daily  to  face  a  separate  death  on  the  latest  inventions  of 
science,  might  do  as  they  pleased.  What  was  really  annoying  was 
their  return.  Monsieur  always  gave  money  to  the  hand-turned  piano 
in  the  street  below.  Madame  always  subsidized  a  penny  whistle  in  the 
street.  .  .  .  "They  like  music,"  was  the  enthusiastic  comment  of  the 
hall  porter.  And  then  the  domestic  music  began  .  .  .  for  these  admirable 
mechanicians  seemed  to  have  adopted  all  the  most  recent  appliances 
for  the  supply  of  tunes  that  can  be  turned  on  as  water  from  a  tap. 
They  have,  of  course,  an  automatic  piano,  a  good  one  when  properly 
treated,  which  does  everything  but  provide  music,  and  the  mechanical 
music-maker. 

And  they  have  established  an  electrophone  which  brings  the  perfume 
of  the  music  hall  over  the  domestic  doorstep, — so  much  I  gather  from 
the  bursts  of  laughter  at  the  repetition  of  the  joke, — you  can  always  rec- 
ognize the  laughter  at  what  is  simply  facetious.     In  fact,  my  neighbors 
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have  reduced — or  raised — their  desires  for  art,  literature,  and — I  sus- 
pect cooking — to  the  mechanical  stage.  Anyhow,  I  distinctly  heard 
something  between  a  steam-organ  and  an  expiring  frog  singing  a  bit 
from  "Lohengrin"  with  no  mistake,  and,  when  they  sit  down  to  dinner, 
I  strongly  suspect  it  is  a  meal  electrically  cooked  in  some  automatic 
engine  without  a  single  mistake, —  a  mechanical  meal  without  the 
human  touch  which  at  least  suggests  the  delicate  skirting  round  the 
borders  of  possible  error. 

It  is  that  absence  of  mistakes  that  worries  me  in  the  performance  of 
my  mechanical  muse  when  she  sets  her  music  going.  There  is  such 
a  deadly  certainty  about  the  whole  business.  Or,  if  there  is  a  mistake, 
it  is  always  inevitably  and  irremediably  the  same  one,  having  been 
produced  in  some  unknown  place  where  nameless  gnomes  with  ham- 
mers and  chisels  and  all  manner  of  unmusical  noises  have  been  serving 
the  muse.  But,  when  the  automatic  music  begins,  I  know  what  we 
are  in  for.  Nothing  possibly  can  go  wrong  with  the  production  of 
Richard  Wagner  or  Lionel  Monckton  when  they  get  on  to  the  machine. 
They  are  as  safe  as  the  composer  who  relies  on  the  steam-organ  of  the 
roundabout,  which  succeeds  because  it  always  plays  the  same  tune, 
whatever  tune  it  plays,  so  that  no  one  notices  any  mistake,  unless 
something  goes  wrong  with  the  ribbon,  or  the  film,  or  the  bandag,  or 
whatever  is  the  happy  device  which  can  now  and  then  make  the  unfore- 
seen mistake  which  comes — with  a  pleasant  silence  for  a  season. 

And  I  can  foresee  that  within  a  few  years  my  mechanical  muse  will 
have  provided  the  automatic  poet,  though  this  is,  perhaps,  only  a 
scientific  dream.  She  is  keen  on  automatic  poetry,  and  I  have  heard 
the  parody  of  a  voice  of  a  friend  of  mine  reciting  "The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade"  through  the  adjacent  recitophone  (not  a  bit  like  it!). 
But  as  I  try  to  go  to  sleep  while  the  recitation  is  humming,  the  dream 
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comes  of  the  possible  mechanical  poem.  My  opposite  neighbor  would 
probably  welcome  the  fact  that  you  are  poetical?  You  are  mechanical? 
You  want  to  combine  the  two.  And  the  mechanism  should  get  the 
better  of  Babbage  and  his  calculation  machine,  put  behind  the  cash 
register,  which  accepts- a  sovereign  and  gives  the  right  change  some- 
times, but  never  admits  a  mistake. 

The  practical  poetist  should  look  for  the  machine  that  grinds  out 
poetry.  It  may  be  a  sonnet  you  want,  or  a  bit  of  Alexandrines,  or 
an  epigram,  or  a  sentimental  song — no  matter  what,  as  long  as  you 
have  the  money  in  your  pocket  to  pay  the  operator,  even  if  you  want 
an  epic.  Sir  James  Murray's  new  dictionary  shall  be  shovelled  into 
some  intelligent  machine,  and  out  of  it  will  come,  at  will  of  the  grim 
operator,  the  words  cut  into  strips  as  triolets  or  hexameters  of  Futuresque 
fantasies — ready  to  wear,  as  the  outfitters  say.  There  would  be  no 
mistakes.     Oh!  but  that  is  only  a  dream. 

And  really  I  should  apologize  for  this  onslaught.  For,  after  all,  the 
engineer  of  music  is  carrying  the  dry  bones  of  it  about  to  people  who 
might  never  have  a  chance  of  getting  into  touch  with  any  decent  music 
at  all.  And  it  needs  but  that  little  touch  of  imagination  when  one  hears 
the  plunk  or  slam  or  bang  or  thump  or  squawk  of  the  melody  to  turn 
it  into  something  quite  different,  even  as  when  you  read  the  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  in  bad  print  you  may  envisage  Fairyland. 
I  had  been  thinking  on  those  lines  when  once  again  I  encountered  the 
muse  at  the  front  door.  She  and  her  husband  had  not  yet  been  parted 
by  sudden  death.  But  probably  the  domestic  brain  pipe  had  brought 
complaints — possibly  the  hall  porter.  She  stopped.  Miles  apart  are 
the  residents  of  flats. 

"I'll  close  the  fanlight,"  she  said,  coldly.  "But  I  thought  you'd 
like  it." 


MANASI'S  BRASS  'BAND. 

(From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London,  April  n,  19 14.) 

"Ta'a,  ua;  ta'a,  ua;  ta'a,  ua."  It  was  Manasi  who  spoke — Manasi, 
the  trainer,  leader,  conductor,  and  chief  cornet  of  the  Haapai  Brass 
Band,  and  the  scene  was  the  after-deck  of  the  tiny  steamship  Baroona, 
trading  in  the  Southern  Pacific.     Now  Manasi  was  a  fine  figure  of  a 
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man  and  very  goodly  to  look  upon.  He  stood  six  feet  two  inches 
on  his  naked  feet,  and  he  was  broad  and  muscular  in  proportion.  His 
features  were  of  the  handsomest  Polynesian  type ;  his  skin  was  of  a  deep, 
rich  brown;  about  his  loins  was  girt  a  spotlessly  white  vala,  a  sort  of 
kilt  of  cotton  hanging  in  graceful  folds  from  the  waist  to  well  below  the 
knee ;  behind  his  ear  was  tucked  a  blossom  of  the  scarlet  hibiscus ;  about 
his  neck  was  a  wreath  of  leaves  and  grasses;  while  over  his  shoulder 
was  hung  a  pair  of  white  duck  trousers,  with  the  braces  already  at- 
tached. For  the  occasion  was  ceremonial  in  the  extreme.  A  new 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  was  about  to  be  consecrated  in  the  pretty 
white  coral  church  at  Nukualofa,  the  capital  of  the  Tongan  or  Friendly 
Islands,  and  every  island  in  the  group  that  boasted  a  band  was  sending 
it  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  And  Haapai,  that  desolate  strip  of 
coral  and  cocoanuts,  boasted  a  band  that  was  very  hard  to  beat. 

"Ta'a,  ua;  ta'a,  ua,"  Manasi  continued.  Now  "Ta'a  ua"  is  Ton- 
gan for  "One,  two,"  and  Manasi  was  counting  a  few  bars  preparatory 
to  giving  his  band  the  signal  to  strike  up.  Manasi  was  in  no  hurry;  for 
that  matter,  no  South  Sea  Islander  ever  is.  It  was  nothing  to  him 
whether  he  counted  ten  bars  or  fifty.  At  the  moment,  standing  proudly 
erect,  holding  his  music  open  before  him  upon  a  packing-case  with  a 
broad,  brown,  naked  foot,  he  was  the  cynosure  of  every  eye  upon  the 
tiny  quay  and  the  long,  white  beach,  and  he  liked  the  sensation.  His 
preliminary  bars  were  much  more  likely  to  number  fifty  than  ten. 
His  band  knew  this  quite  as  well  as  he  did,  and  they  paid  no  heed  to  his 
counting.  The  big  drum  occupied  himself  with  attempting  to  tether 
a  sucking  pig  to  the  mast  by  a  cord  of  cocoanut  fibre.  The  bombardon 
was  unpacking  from  his  bundle  of  mats  the  empty  meat-tin  with 
which,  knowing  the  habits  of  the  Baroona  when  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  a  stiff  trade- wind,  he  had  thoughtfully  provided  himself.  The 
euphonium  was  placing  his  long  cocoanut-leaf  basket  of  yams  out  of 
harm's  way.     And  Manasi  went  on  counting. 

At  last  the  moment  arrived.  The  final  bag  of  copra  was  under 
hatches,  the  skipper  rang  the  engine-room  bell,  the  deaf-and-dumb 
Tongan  boy  who  acted  as  second  engineer  set  the  cranky  engines  in 
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are  extremely  useful  these  times  when  almost  everybody  is 
thinking  of  economy     Look  thru  your  closets  and  ward- 
robes and  see  what  will  make  over  after  cleaning  or  dyeing 
or  do  to  wear  as  it  is  after  either  process 
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motion,  and  the  Baroona  began  to  worm  her  way,  backwards,  through 
the  intricate  mazes  of  the  dangerous  reef.  It  was  a  case  of  now  or 
never,  and  Manasi,  still  counting,  began  to  raise  his  cornet  slowly  to 
his  lips.  "Ta'a,  ua,"  he  continued,  the  band  now  all  attention,  "ta'a," 
and  the  final  "ua"  was  blown  into  the  mouthpiece  of  the  cornet, 
mingling  gloriously  with  the  opening  notes  of  "In  the  Shadows."  For 
it  may  interest  Mr.  Finck  to  know  that  even  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
it  is  impossible  to  get  away  from  his  popular  melody. 

The  performance  given  of  "In  the  Shadows,"  by  the  Haapai  Brass 
Band  might  best  be  described  as  robust.  When  a  Tongan  blows  into 
a  brass  instrument  he  likes  to  blow  hard.  The  cornet  blew  hard ;  the 
euphonium  blew  hard;  the  bombardon  blew  hard;  and  the  big  drum 
hit  very  hard  indeed.  It  was  successful,  however,  in  that  they  all 
began  together  and  ended  together,  and  it  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
native  lady  passengers  on  deck  and  the  watching  crowd  on  the  beach. 
This  over,  there  followed  another  period  of  "ta'a,  uas."  It  mattered 
nothing  to  Manasi,  by  the  way,  in  what  time  the  piece  that  they  were 
about  to  play  was  written.  Whether  it  had  two,  three,  or  four  beats 
to  the  bar,  he  began  "ta'a,  ua"  all  the  same.  In  the  improbable  event 
of  his  ever  being  called  upon  to  direct  a  performance  of  the  five-four 
movement  from  the  "Symphonie  Pathetique,"  he  will  prelude  it  with 
a  couple  of  dozen  "ta'a,  uas."  On  this  occasion  they  formed  an  intro- 
duction to  what  was  probably  the  most  astounding  potpourri  ever 
compiled.  In  it  "Daisy  Bell"  was  followed  by  the  March  from 
"Scipio,"  "  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay "  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  Old 
Hundredth.  There  were  other  incongruities  equally  absurd,  but,  what- 
ever the  tune,  the  band  played  it  with  unfailing  vigor  and  zest. 

But  by  now  the  Baroona  was  creeping  out  into  the  open  sea,  and 
whenever  that  happened,  balance,  whether  physical  or  musical,  became 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  For  she  was  a  round-bottomed  tub  of 
seventy  tons  net,  built  originally  as  a  tug,  then,  with  a  top-deck  added 
to  her  which  did  not  increase  her  steadiness,  transferred  to  the  river 
service  in  New  Zealand,  and  finally  taken  out  trading  in  the  Friendly 
Islands  by  three  adventurous  souls.  The  day  on  which  the  present 
writer  joined  her  for  a  fortnight's  cruise  was  the  first  in  four  months  on 
which  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  dine  without  fiddles  on  the  table, 
and  she  celebrated  the  occasion  by  shooting  everything  on  to  the  floor. 
She  bobbed  about  on  the  top  of  the  waves  like  a  cork,  sometimes  pitch- 
ing, sometimes  rolling,  sometimes  plunging,  but  generally  performing 
all  three  feats  simultaneously.  It  was  altogether  too  much  for  the 
Haapai  Brass  Band,  and  the  potpourri  became  an  even  more  weird 
and  wonderful  thing  than  it  was  in  its  original  form.  The  melody  was 
the  first  to  go,  and  it  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  bass. 
The  inner  parts  struggled  gamely  on  for  a  while,  but  they,  too,  were 
forced  to  succumb,  and  whether  the  piece  ended  with  a  popular  music- 
hall  song  or  a  hymn  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

By  evening,  however,  the  Haapai  minstrels  were  feeling  much  better. 
Perhaps  mercifully,  the  deck  of  the  Baroona  is  not  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, and  instrumental  music  was  out  of  the  question.  But  all  South 
Sea  Islanders  are  enthusiastic  musicians.  The  Polynesians  have  no 
native  instruments  save  the  long  wooden  drums  hollowed  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  which,  when  beaten  with  sticks  of  a  softer  wood,  produce 
a  rich,  booming  note  that  can  be  heard  for  miles.     But  they  sing  won- 
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derfully,  and  among  the  Tongans  in  particular  there  are  some  splendid 
voices.  The  tone  of  the  Samoans  is  of  a  shriller,  harsher  quality,  that 
of  the  women  being  especially  unpleasant.  But  the  Tongan  singing 
is  a  joy  and  a  delight,  and  it  is,  moreover,  when  they  sing  that  you  hear 
their  own  very  beautiful  native  music. 

Stretched  along  the  deck,  each  covered  with  a  piece  of  native  tapa 
cloth,  they  lie  in  silence,  till  one  of  them,  without  prelude  or  persua- 
sion, suddenly  bursts  into  a  native  air.  For  a  few  bars  he  sings  alone; 
then  the  others  join  him  in  a  deep,  full-throated,  four-part  accompani- 
ment. Above  this  the  solo  voice  rises  and  falls  in  a  strange,  fascinating 
melody.  Turns,  embroideries,  and  ornamentations  abound,  appar- 
ently introduced  at  the  sweet  will  of  the  singer,  but  his  accompaniment 
goes  steadily  on.  The  soloist  has  by  no  means  always  the  best  voice 
of  the  party;  it  is,  in  fact,  often  rather  pinched  and  nasal  in  quality; 
but  he  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  ornamentation,  and  he  will  sing  on  for 
hours,  always  weaving  fresh  graces  into  the  music.  And  the  songs 
that  he  sings  are  the  songs  that  his  warlike  forefathers  sang  when  they 
swooped  down  on  Fiji  in  their  great  war  canoes,  and  when  they  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Samoans.  He  and  his  chorus  will  sing  them 
on  the  deck  of  the  Baroona,  or  before  their  village  huts,  for  the  sheer 
love  of  singing,  or  as  accompaniments  to  the  beautiful  native  dances. 
They  will  sing  them  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  they  will  wake  up  and 
sing  them  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

It  is  generally  these  native  songs  that  they  sing,  but  they  sometimes 
burst  out,  quite  unexpectedly,  into  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  of  which 
they  are  capable  of  giving  a  very  admirable  unaccompanied  perform- 
ance. The  writer  well  remembers  being  aroused  in  the  middle  of  a 
somewhat  restless  night  on  the  floor  of  a  Samoan  hut,  where  he  was  ex- 
pected to  sleep  on  a  thin  mat  stretched  -tightly  over  small,  round  pebbles, 
to  hear  a  party  under  the  next  mosquito  net  singing  "Abide  with  me" 
and  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  in  four  parts.  But  the  native  music  is  a 
memory  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  an  evening  spent  in  the  tiny  cabin 
of  the  pitching,  rolling,  plunging  Baroona,  with  the  natives  singing 
overhead,  is  worth  a  score  in  the  average  concert-room. 
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Overture  to  a  Comedy  op  Shakespeare  (with  use  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish  MELODY  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH    CENTURY)    FOR   FULL    ORCHESTRA, 

Op.  15 Paul  Scheinpflug 

(Born  at  Loschwitz,  near  Dresden,  September  10,  1875;  now  living  at  Konigsberg.) 

This  overture  was  published  late  in  1908  and  played  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  at  Bremen  in  January,  1 909.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  Boston,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  January  23,  1909. 

Scheinpflug  gives  no  clue  to  the  comedy  that  suggested  the  overture. 
The  section  con  gravita  with  the  heavy,  ponderous  measures,  the  crash, 
and  the  light  passages  following  that  suggest  laughter  may  lead  some 
to  think  of  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  and  Falstaff's  discomfiture; 
but  this  would  be  a  mere  surmise.  Dr.  Gerh.  Helmers,  a  friend  of  the 
composer,  hints  at  "Twelfth  Night." 

The  overture  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  English 
horn  (two  in  all),  one  clarinet  in  D,  two  clarinets  in  A,  three  bassoons 
(one  interchangeable  with  double-bassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  strings. 

The  overture  opens  brilliantly,  Allegro  con  spirito,  E  major,  and 
after  a  few  measures  the  first  chief  theme  is  given  to  the  bassoon. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme  of  a  chattering  nature,  which  is  afterward 
used  extensively  in  combination  with  other  thematic  material.  There 
is  extensive  development.  The  first  chief  motive  is  of  a  light,  running 
character,  and  is  to  be  played  with  elegance.  The  second  chief  theme 
is  of  a  more  expressive  nature,  B  major,  and  is  given  to  a  clarinet  with 
a  persistent  figure  for  the  violas.  After  a  treatment  of  this  material 
there  is  a  section,  Allegretto  grazioso,  in  which  an  old  English  tune 
from  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book*  is  introduced  (English  horns). 
The  composer  does  not  further  identify  this  tune,  but  it  is  that  of 
"Meridian  Alman,"  set  by  Giles  Farnabyf  (Volume  II.  of  the  edition 
edited  by  Messrs.  Fuller-Maitland  and  Squire,  1894).  "Alman"  is 
a  variant  of  "almain,"  a  sort  of  dance,  also  a  species  of  dance  music 
in  slow  time,  afterward  included  as  one  of  the  movements  of  the 
Suite.  In  these  senses  the  word  is  now  written  Allemande.  Allegro 
con  brio.  The  first  theme  and  the  English  tune  are  combined.  There 
is  another  important  motive,  that  of  the  section  con  gravita,  already 

*The  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  was  long,  but  erroneously,  called  "Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book." 
It  is  in  the  collection  left  to  Cambridge  University,  England,  in  1816  by  Viscount  Fitzwilliam.  For  a  full 
history  of  this  interesting  volume,  see  the  preface  to  the  edition  quoted  above  and  Grove's  Dictionary,  article 
"Virginal  Music,"  and  especially  "An  Elizabethan  Virginal  Book,"  by  E.  W.  Naylor  (London,  1905). 

f  Giles  Farnaby  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Truro.  He  began  the  study  of  music  about  1580,  was  liv- 
ing in  London  in  1589,  was  graduated  at  Oxford  as  Bachelor  of  Music,  July  7,  1592.  He  was  one  of  the  ten 
composers  employed  by  Thomas  Este  to  harmonize  tunes  for  his  Book  of  Psalms  (1592).  In  1598  be  pub- 
lished "Canzonets  to  four  voices  with  a  song  of  eight  parts."  He  also  contributed  harmonies  to  some  tunes 
in  Ravenscroft's  Tsalter  (1621).  There  are  more  than  fifty  pieces  by  him  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book. 
To  quote  Naylor:  "From  them  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  was  a  more  clever  player  than  Byrd,  though  nowhere 
near  Bull  in  this  respect.     In  sentiment  and  musical  feeling  Giles  Farnaby's  music  is  comparable  with  Byrd's." 
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mentioned.  There  is  a  return  to  the  opening  section.  The  second 
theme  and  the  chattering  subsidiary  recur.  Con  brio  e  fuoco.  The 
old  English  tune  is  now  in  the  bass.  The  foregoing  thematic  material 
is  used  in  the  brilliant- close,  which  is  apparently  about  to  die  away, 
when  an  unexpected  melodic  trick  for  the  Glockenspiel  brings  in  the 
final  flourish. 


* 

*  * 


Scheinpflug's  parents  died  when  he  was  young.  His  studies  were 
not  serious  until  a  Christmas  present  of  a  violin  turned  him  toward 
earnest  work.  Patrons  helped  him,  and  he  studied  at  the  Dresden 
Royal  Conservatory,  the  violin  with  Rappoldi,  composition  with 
Braunroth  and  Draeseke,  and  string  quartet  with  Wolfermann.  "I 
did  not  study  music  alone,"  said  Scheinpflug  to  his  biographer  Franz 
Dubitzky,  "but  I  sought  to  make  perfect  my  general  culture,  and  I  did 
this  with  tenacious  energy."  In  1897-98  he  was  one  of  a  house  quartet 
maintained  by  a  Russian  prince  at  Daszeff  in  the  government  of  Kieff . 
There  he  wrote  a  sonata,  "Heroique,"  for  the  pianoforte,  and  eight 
songs.  This  sojourn  he  reckoned  the  happiest  time  of  his  life.  He 
afterward  wandered,  sojourning  for  a  time  in  Roumania,  Bukowina, 
Hungary.  In  1898  he  went  to  Bremen  as  concertmaster  and  substi- 
tute conductor  of  the  City  Orchestra,  and  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
String  Quartet;  he  was  busied  musically  in  other  ways  in  that  city. 
Then  he  was  called  to  Konigsberg  as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestral  Society,  and  violin  teacher  at  the  Conservatory.  He  held 
other  positions.  The  Bluthner  Orchestra  of  Berlin  chose  him  in  the 
spring  of  19 14  conductor  for  a  period  of  five  years,  but  this  contract  is 
now  off. 

The  list  of  his  works  includes  6  songs  for  medium  voice,  Op.  1;  6 
songs  for  high  voice,  Op.  2 ;  3  songs,  Op.  3 ;  pianoforte  quartet,  E  major, 
Op.  4  (produced  at  Basel,  1903);  cycle,  "Worpswede:  Stimmungen 
aus  'Niedersachen,'"  for  medium  voice,  violin,  English  horn,  and 
pianoforte,  Op.  5;  5  songs,  text  by  Franz  Evers,  Op.  6;  2  songs  for 
medium  voice,  violoncello,  and  pianoforte,  Op.  7;  "Fruhling:  Ein 
Kampf-  und  Lebenslied,"  tone  poem  for  orchestra,  Op.  8*  (produced 
February  13,  1906,  at  Bremen);  8  songs,  Op.  9;  "Selige  Nachte,"  for 
male  chorus,  double  quartet,  and  solo  violin;  and  "Eidervogel," 
for  four- voiced  chorus,  Op.  10;  two  ballads  for  medium  voice  and 
pianoforte,  Op.  11;  "Die  Ulme  von  Hirsau,"  for  double  male  chorus, 
Op.  12;  sonata  in  F  major  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  13;  7  songs 
for  voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  14;  "  Weihnachtslied  der  Engel,"  for 
female  chorus  and  organ;   string  quartet,  Op.  16. 

*  This  composition  is  said  to  be  Scheinpflug's  autobiography  in  tones.    The  Pianoforte  Quartet,  Op. 
4,  is  said  to  contain  "  musical  reflections  of  its  creator's  experiences  of  life." 
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TO 


Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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PROGRAMME 


Wagner 
Ropartz 


A  Faust  Overture 


Symphony  No.  4,  C  major  (played  without  pause) 

First  time  in  Baltimore 


Beethoven 


.     Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Beethoven     ....  Concerto  in  D  major,  for  violin,  Op.  61 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Larghetto. 
III.     Rondo. 


SOLOIST 

FRITZ  KREISLER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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A  Faust  Overture . Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

While  Wagner,  conductor  at  Riga,  was  writing  "Rienzi,"  he  kept 
thinking  of  Paris  as  the  one  place  for  the  production  of  his  opera.  He 
arrived  in  Paris,  after  a  stormy  voyage  from  Pillau  to  London,  in 
September,  1839.  He  and  his  wife  and  a  big  Newfoundland  dog 
found  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie.  This  street  was  laid  out 
in  1202,  and  named  on  account  of  the  merchants  in  casks  and  hogsheads 
who  there  established  themselves.  The  street  began  at  the  Rue  Saint 
Honored  Nos.  34  and  36,  and  ended  in  the  Rue  Pirouette;  it  was  known 
for  a  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  Rue  des  Toilieres.  Before 
the  street  was  formed,  it  was  a  road  with  a  few  miserable  houses  occu- 
pied by  Jews.  Wagner's  lodging  was  in  No.  23,*  the  house  in  which 
Moliere  is  said  to  have  been  born.  A  tablet  in  commemoration  of  this 
birth  was  put  into  the  wall  in  the  Year  VIII.,  and  replaced  when  the 
house  was  rebuilt,  in  1830.  This  street  disappeared  when  Baron 
Hausmann  improved  Paris,  and  the  Moliere  tablet  is  now  on  No.  31 
Rue  du  Pont-Neuf . 

In  spite  of  Meyerbeer's  fair  words  and  his  own  efforts,  Wagner  was 
unable  to  place  his  opera;  he  was  obliged  to  do  all  manner  of  drudg- 
ery to  support  himself.  He  wrote  songs,  read  proofs,  arranged  light 
music  for  various  instruments,  wrote  articles  for  music  journals. 

He  himself  tells  us:  "In  order  to  gain  the  graces  of  the  Parisian 
salon-world  through  its  favorite  singers,  I  composed  several  French 
romances,  which,  after  all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  were  considered 
too  out-of-the-way  and  difficult  to  be  actually  sung.  Out  of  the  depth 
of  my  inner  discontent,  I  armed  myself  against  the  crushing  reaction 
of  this  outward  art-activity  by  the  hasty  sketches  and  as  hasty  com- 
position of  an  orchestral  piece  which  I  called  an  '  overture  to  Goethe's 
"Faust,"'  but  which  was  in  reality  intended  for  the  first  section  of  a 
grand  'Faust'  symphony." 

He  wrote  it,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  in  "a  cold,  draughty 
garret,  shared  with  his  wife  and  dog,  and  while  he  had  a  raging  tooth- 
ache." On  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  which  bears  the  earliest 
sketch  is  a  fragment  of  a  French  chansonette. 

Before  this,  as  early  as  1832,  Wagner  had  written  incidental  music 
to  Goethe's  drama  and  numbered  the  set  Op.  5.  These  pieces  were: 
Soldiers'  Chorus,  Rustics  under  the  Linden,  Brander's  Song,  two  songs 
of  Mephistopheles,  Gretchen's  song,  "Meine  Ruh'  ist  hin,"  and  melo- 
drama for  Gretchen.  This  music  was  intended  for  performance  at 
Leipsic,  where  Wagner's  sister,  Johanna  Rosalie  (1803-37),  the  play- 
actress,  as  Gretchen,  was  greatly  admired,  f 

It  has  been  stated  by  several  biographers  that  the  overture  to  "Faust " 
was  played  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Conservatory  orchestra,  and  that  the 
players  held  up  hands  in  horror.  Georges  Servieres,  in  his  "Richard 
Wagner  juge  en  France,"  gives  this  version  of  the  story.     "The  pub- 

*  Felix  and  Louis  Lazare,  in  their  "  Dictionnaire  des  Rues  de  Paris"  (Paris,  1844),  give  5  as  the  number 
of  Moliere's  birth-house. 

t  Some  preferred  her  in  this  part  to  Schroeder-Devrient.  Thus  Laube  wrote  that  he  had  never  seen 
Gretchen  played  with  such  feeling:  "For  the  first  time  the  expression  of  her  madness  thrilled  me  to  the 
marrow,  and  I  soon  discovered  the  reason.  Most  actresses  exaggerate  the  madness  into  unnatural  pathos. 
They  declaim  in  a  hollow,  ghostly  voice.  Demoiselle  Wagner  used  the  same  voice  with  which  she  had 
shortly  before  uttered  her  thoughts  of  love.  This  grewsome  contrast  produced  the  greatest  effect."  Rosalie 
married  the  writer,  Dr.  G.  O.  Marbach,  in  1836. 
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lisher  Schlesinger  busied  himself  to  obtain  for  his  young  compatriot 
a  hearing  at  the  Soci£te*  des  Concerts.  Wagner  presented  to  the  society 
the  overture  to  'Faust'  which  he  had  just  sketched  and  which  should 
form  a  part  of  a  symphony  founded  on  Goethe's  drama.  The  Gazette 
Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  announced  that  an  overture  for  'Faust' 
by  M.  R.  Wagner  had  just  been  rehearsed.  After  this  rehearsal  the 
players  looked  at  each  other  in  stupefaction  and  asked  themselves  what 
the  composer  had  tried  to  do.  There  was  no  more  thought  of  a  per- 
formance." 

Now  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  spoke  of  Wagner's 
remarkable  talent.  It  said  that  the  overture  obtained  "unanimous 
applause";  it  added,  "We  hope  to  hear  it  very  soon";  but  it  did  not 
give  the  title  of  the  overture. 

Glasenapp  says  in  his  Life  of  Wagner  that  this  overture  was  not 
"Faust,"  but  the  "Columbus"*  overture,  which  was  written  for  Apel's 

*  Laube  had  said  that  this  overture  showed  the  composer  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Beethoven  or  Bellini,  and  that  the  piece  therefore  made  an  impression  somewhat  like  a  Hegelian 
essay  written  in  the  style  of  Heine.  H.  Blanchard  wrote  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  after  the  performance:  "This 
piece  has  the  character  and  the  form  of  a  prelude:  does  it  deserve  the  name  overture,  which  the  composer  has 
well  defined  lately  in  this  journal?  Has  he  wished  to  paint  the  infinity  of  mid-ocean,  the  horizon  which  seemed 
endless  to  the  companions  of  the  famous  and  daring  navigator,  by  a  high  tremolo  of  the  violins?  It  is  allowed 
us  so  to  suppose;  but  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  not  sufficiently  developed  and  worked  out;  the  brass  enter 
too  uniformly,  and  with  too  great  obstinacy,  and  their  discords  which  shocked  trained  and  delicate  ears  did 
not  permit  just  valuation  of  M.  Wagner's  work,  which,  in  spite  of  this  mishap,  seemed  to  us  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  has  broad  and  well-arranged  ideas,  and  knows  well  the  resources  of  modern  orchestration." 

Specht  wrote  in  the  Artiste  concerning  the  "  Columbus"  overture:  "The  composer  of  the  overture, '  Chris- 
topher Columbus,'  Herr  Richard  Wagner,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  contributors  to  the  Gazette  Musicale. 
After  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  had  expounded  his  theories  on  the  overture  in  that  journal,  we  were  curious 
to  see  how  he  would  apply  them  in  practice.  The  '  Columbus '  overture  may  be  divided  into  two  main  sections; 
the  first  depicts  the  doubts  and  discouragement  of  the  hero,  whose  dogged  adherence  to  his  plan  is  dictated  by 
a  voice  from  above.  Unfortunately,  the  leading  theme,  intended  to  express  this  idea,  was  entrusted  to  the 
trumpets,  and  they  consistently  played  wrong;  the  real  meaning  of  a  cleverly  worked  out  composition  was, 
therefore,  lost  on  all  but  a  mere  handful  of  serious  listeners.  The  ideas  in  the  work  show  dignity  and  artistic 
finish,  and  the  extremely  brief  closing  Allegro  gives  exalted  expression  to  Columbus's  triumph." 

Three  unfamiliar  overtures  by  Wagner,  the  "Polonia"  (1836),  the  "  Columbus,"  and  the  "Rule  Britannia" 
(1835-37),  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  January  2,  1905,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Wood  conductor.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  the  " Columbus"  overture:  "The  subject  naturally 
attracted  him  who  was  at  the  time  girding  on  the  armor  with  which  he  was  destined  to  storm  the  future.  A 
great  deal  of  the  'Columbus'  is  very  strong,  very  noisy,  and  very  theatrical;  but  there  is  one  passage  of 
extremely  great  beauty,  in  which  a  peculiar  sense  of  a  very  softly  moving  sea  is  realized,  the  kind  of  thing, 
for  example,  which  Mr.  Kipling  attempted  to  sing  in  words  like  this, — 

'Where  the  sea  egg  flames  on  the  coral,  and  the  long- backed  breakers  croon 
Their  ancient  ocean  legends  to  the  lazy  locked  lagoon,' — 
with  a  true  sense  of  the  endless  seas  in  the  South."    The  "Polonia"  overture,  edited  by  Felix  Mottl  was 
played  at  Chicago  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  February  21,  22,  1908.     The  "  Christopher  Columbus" 
overture,  edited  by  Mottl,  was  played  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia,  February  14,  15,  1908. 
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play  in  1835,  and  performed  that  year  at  Magdeburg,  when  Wagner 
was  conductor  at  the  Magdeburg  Theatre,  It  was  performed  in  Paris, 
February  4,  1841,  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Gazette  Musicale  to  its  sub- 
scribers. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Faust"  overture  was  at  a  charity 
concert  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Grosser  Garten,  Dresden,  July  22,  1844. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  overture  to  Goethe's  "Faust"  (Part 
I.),  Wagner;  "The  First  Walpurgis  Night"  ballad  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  poem  by  Goethe,  music  by  Mendelssohn;  "Pastoral"  Sym- 
phony, Beethoven.  Wagner  conducted  it.  The  work  was  called 
"  Berliozian  programme  music  " :  and  acute  critics  discovered  in  it  taunts 
of  Mephistopheles  and  the  atoning  apparition  Of  Gretchen,  whereas,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  composer  had  thought  only  of  Faust,  the  student  and 
philosopher.  The  overture  was  repeated  with  no  better  success 
August  19,  1844.  A  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Figaro  advised  Wagner 
to  follow  it  up  with  an  opera  "which  should  be  based  neither  on  Goethe's 
nor  on  Klingemann's  'Faust,'  but  on  the  sombre  old  Gothic  folk-saga, 
with  all  its  excrescences,  in  the  manner  of  'Der  Freischiitz.' " 


Wagner's  purpose  was  to  portray  in  music  a  soul  "aweary  of  life, 
yet  ever  forced  by  his  indwelling  daemon  to  engage  anew  in  life's  en- 
deavors." This  purpose  is  clearly  defined  in  the  letters  of  Wagner 
to  Liszt  and  Uhlig. 

Wagner  wrote  to  Liszt  (January  30,  1848):  "Mr.  Halbert  tells  me 
you  want  my  overture  to  Goethe's  'Faust.'  As  I  know  of  no  reason  to 
withhold  it  from  you,  except  that  it  does  not  please  me  any  longer,  I  send 
it  to  you,  because  I  think  that  in  this  matter  the  only  important  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  overture  pleases  you.  If  the  latter  should  be  the 
case,  dispose  of  my  work;  only  I  should  like  occasionally  to  have  the 
manuscript  back  again."* 

In  1852  Wagner  reminded  Liszt  of  the  manuscript,  hoped  he  had 
given  it  to  a  copyist,  and  added:  "I  have  a  mind  to  rewrite  it  a  little 
and  to  publish  it.  Perhaps  I  shall  get  money  for  it."  He  reminded 
him  again  a  month  later.  By  Liszt's  reply  (October  7,  1852)  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  had  already  produced  the  overture  at  Weimar.  |  "A 
copy  of  it  exists  here,  and  I  shall  probably  give  it  again  in  the  course 
of  this  winter.  The  work  is  quite  worthy  of  you;  but,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  a  remark,  I  must  confess  that  I  should  like  either 

*  The  translation  of  these  excerpts  from  the  Wagner-Liszt  correspondence  is  by'Francis  Hueffer. 
t  This  performance  was  on  May  n,  1852.    Liszt  wrote  to  Wagner,  "Your  'Faust'  overture  made  a  sen- 
sation and  went  well." 
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a  second  middle  part  or  else  a  quieter  and  more  agreeably  colored  treat- 
ment of  the  present  middle  part.  The  brass  is  a  little  too  massive  there, 
and — forgive  my  opinion — the  motive  in  F  is  not  satisfactory :  it  wants 
grace  in  a  certain  sense,  and  is  a  kind  of  hybrid  thing,  neither  fish  nor 
flesh,  which  stands  in  no  proper  relation  of  contrast  to  what  has  gone 
before  and  what  follows,  and  in  consequence  impedes  the  interest. 
If  instead  of  this  you  introduced  a  soft,  tender,  melodious  part,  modu- 
lated a  la  Gretchen,  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  your  work  would 
gain  very  much.  Think  this  over,  and  do  not  be  angry  in  case  I  have 
said  something  stupid." 

Wagner  answered  (November  9,  1852):  "You  beautifully  spotted 
the  lie  when  I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that  I  had  written  an  overture 
to  'Faust.'  You  have  felt  quite  justly  what  is  wanting:  the  woman 
is  wanting.  Perhaps  you  would  at  once  understand  my  tone-poem 
if  I  called  it  'Faust  in  Solitude.'  At  that  time  I  intended  to  write  an 
entire  'Faust'  symphony.  The  first  movement,  that  which  is  ready, 
was  this  'Solitary  Faust,'  longing,  despairing,  cursing.  The  'feminine' 
floats  around  him  as  an  object  of  his  longing,  but  not  in  its  divine 
reality;  and  it  is  just  this  insufficient  image  of  his  longing  which  he 
destroys  in  his  despair.  The  second  movement  was  to  introduce 
Gretchen,  the  woman.  I  had  a  theme  for  her,  but  it  was  only  a  theme. 
The  whole  remains  unfinished.  I  wrote  my  '  Flying  Dutchman '  instead. 
This  is  the  whole  explanation.  If  now,  from  a  last  remnant  of  weak- 
ness and  vanity,  I  hesitate  to  abandon  this  'Faust'  work  altogether, 
I  shall  certainly  have  to  remodel  it,  but  only  as  regards  instrumental 
modulation.  The  theme  which  you  desire  I  cannot  introduce.  This 
would  naturally  involve  an  entirely  new  composition,  for  which  I  have 
no  inclination.  If  I  publish  it,  I  shall  give  it  its  proper  title,  'Faust 
in  Solitude,'  or  'The  Solitary  Faust:    a  Tone-poem  for  Orchestra.'" 

Compare  with  this  Wagner's  letter  to  Theodor  Uhlig  (November  27, 
1852):  "Liszt's  remark  about  the  'Faust'  overture  was  as  follows: 
he  missed  a  second  theme,  which  should  more  plastically  represent 
'Gretchen,'  and  therefore  wished  to  see  either  such  an  one  added,  or 
the  second  theme  of  the  overture  modified.  This  was  a  thoroughly 
refined  and  correct  expression  of  feeling  from  him,  to  whom  I  had  sub- 
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mitted  the  composition  as  an  'Overture  to  the  first  part  of  Goethe's 
"Faust/"*  So  I  was  obliged  to  answer  him  that  he  had  beautifully 
caught  me  in  a  lie  when  (without  thought)  I  tried  to  make  myself  or 
him  believe  that  I  had  written  such  an  overture.  But  he  would  quickly 
understand  me  if  I  were  to  entitle  the  composition  'Faust  in  Solitude.' 
In  fact,  with  this  tone-poem  I  had  in  my  mind  only  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  'Faust'  symphony:  here  Faust  is  the  subject,  and  a  woman 
hovers  before  him  only  as  an  indefinite,  shapeless  object  of  his  yearn- 
ing; as  such,  intangible  and  unattainable.  Hence  his  despair,  his 
curse  on  all  the  torturing  semblance  of  the  beautiful,  his  headlong 
plunge  into  the  mad  smart  of  sorcery.  The  manifestation  of  the  woman 
was  to  take  place  only  in  the  second  part;  this  would  have  Gretchen 
for  its  subject,  just  as  the  first  part,  Faust.  Already  I  had  theme 
and  mood  for  it:  then — I  gave  the  whole  up,  and — true  to  my  nature 
— set  to  work  at  the  'Flying  Dutchman,'  with  which  I  escaped  from 
all  the  mist  of  instrumental  music,  into  the  clearness  of  the  drama. 
However,  that  composition  is  still  not  uninteresting  to  me;  only,  if 
one  day  I  should  publish  it,  it  would  have  to  be  under  the  title,  '  Faust 
in  Solitude,'  a  tone-poem.  (Curiously  enough,  I  had  already  resolved 
upon  this  '  tone-poem '  when  you  made  so  merry  over  that  name — with 
which,  however,  I  was  forced  to  make  shift  for  the  occasion.)" 

Liszt  asked  (December  27,  1852)  if  Wagner  could  not  prepare  his 
new  version  of  the  overture  for  performance  at  a  festival  at  Carlsruhe : 
"I  am  glad  that  my  marginal  notes  to  your  'Faust'  overture  have  not 
displeased  you.  In  my  opinion,  the  work  would  gain  by  a  few  elonga- 
tions. Hartel  will  willingly  undertake  the  printing;  and,  if  you  will 
give  me  particular  pleasure,  make  me  a  present  of  the  manuscript 
when  it  is  no  longer  wanted  for  the  engraving.  This  overture  has  lain 
with  me  so  long,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  it.  If,  however, 
you  have  disposed  of  it  otherwise,  do  not  mind  me  in  the  least,  and 
give  me  some  day  another  manuscript." 

Wagner  wrote  to  Liszt  from  Zurich  (January  19,  1855),  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  completion  of  his  "Faust"  symphony:  "It  is 
an  absurd  coincidence  that  just  at  this  time  I  have  been  taken  with 
a  desire  to  remodel  my  old  'Faust'  overture.  I  have  made  an  entirely 
new  score,  have  rewritten  the  instrumentation  throughout,  have  made 
many  changes,  and  have  given  more  expansion  and  importance  to  the 
middle  portion  (second  motive).     I  shall  give  it  in  a  few  days  at  a 

*  This  was  the  title  of  the  overture  when  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Dresden. 
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concert  here,  under  the  title  of  'A  "Faust"  Overture.'     The  motto 
will  be : — 

Der  Gott,  der  mir  im  Busen  wohnt, 

Kann  tief  mein  Innerstes  erregen; 
Der  tiber  alien  meinen  Kraften  thront, 

Er  kann  nach  aussen  nichts  bewegen; 
Und  so  1st  mir  das  Dasein  eine  Last, 
Der  Tod  erwunscht,  das  Leben  mir  verhasst! 

but  I  shall  not  publish  it  in  any  case." 

This  motto  was  retained.     Englished  by  Charles  T.  Brooks,  it  runs : — 

The  God  who  dwells  within  my  soul 

Can  heave  its  depths  at  any  hour; 
Who  holds  o'er  all  my  faculties  control 

Has  o'er  the  outer  world  no  power. 
Existence  lies  a  load  upon  my  breast,  ♦ 

Life  is  a  curse,  and  death  a  longed-for  rest. 

The  revised  overture  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  January 
23,  1855,  at  a  concert  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikgesellschaft,  Zurich. 
Wagner  conducted,  and  had  the  intention  of  dedicating  the  overture  to 
Mathilde  Wesendonck.  He  concluded  that  the  motto  would  depress 
her.  So  he  sent  her  the  score  with  these  words  inscribed :  "  R.  W.  Zurich 
Jan.  17,  1855  in  memory  of  his  dear  Wife," — zum  Andenken  S(einer) 
l(ieben)  F(rau)f 
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Symphony  No.  4  in  C  major 


Joseph  Guy  Marie  Ropartz 


(Born   at  Guingamp   (Cotes   du   Nord),   France,   June   15,    1864;   now  living  at 

Nancy,  France.) 

This  symphony,  a  cyclic  composition  in  one  movement,  was  played 
for  the  first  time,  and  from  manuscript,  at  a  Lamoureux  Concert  in 
Paris,  October  15,  191 1.     Camille  Chevillard  conducted. 

Composed  in  19 10,  it  is  dedicated  to  Gaston  Carraud,  published  by 
the  Boston  Music  Company,  and  scored  for  these  instruments:  two 
flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  tenor 
trombones,  contrabass  trombone,  chromatic  kettledrums,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings. 

Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4.  The  generative  kernel  is  announced 
by  the  first  violins  after  two  measures.  A  broad  theme,  C  major,  is 
played  by  violins  with  this  kernel  in  opposition.  After  another  melodic 
section,  fortissimo,  is  an  episode  poco  meno  allegro,  gentle  and  sus- 
tained. There  is  a  return  to  the  first  tempo  with  reappearance  of  the- 
matic material  metamorphosed  and  developed,  with  a  long  and  vig- 
orous conclusion.  Adagio,  E  minor,  4-4.  An  expressive  melody  is 
sung  by  the  English  horn.  After  an  Allegretto  Intermezzo,  B  major, 
3-4,  the  Adagio  is  resumed  (solo  horn  and  solo  clarinet).  A  fugued 
Allegretto  is  followed  by  an  Adagio.  The  concluding  section,  Allegro 
molto,  beginning  in  C  minor,  3-4,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Scherzo.  The 
pace  at  last  slackens  to  Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4,  and  the  final 
pages,  Molto  lento,  bring  a  pianissimo  ending. 

This  symphony,  which  is  played  without  pause,  clearly  shows  the 
composer  as  a  pupil  of  C6sar  Franck.  The  melodic  form  and  the  har- 
monic scheme  are  those  of  Franck,  and  certain  mannerisms  of  the 
master,  as  the  use  of  ascending  and  questioning  phrases,  are  faithfully 
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reproduced  by  the  disciple.  Here  and  there  are  suggestions  of  other 
influences,  which  will  be  readily  noticed  by  the  hearer. 

Although  Ropartz  purposed  at  an  early  age  to  be  a  musician,  he 
studied  at  Rennes  at  the  College  of  St.  Vincent,  then  at  Vannes  at  the 
School  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Universite 
Catholique  at  Angers,  and  from  the  law  school  at  Rennes,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Having  so  far  followed  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  law,  and;  going  to  Paris,  entered  the  Con- 
servatory and  joined  the  classes  of  Dubois  and  Massenet.  He  soon 
left  the  Conservatory,  where  he  obtained  a  second  accessit  for  harmony 
in  1887,  to  become  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck. 

After  Franck  was  dead  and  recognized  as  a  great  master,  many 
claimed  him  as  their  teacher.  As  teacher  of  the  organ  he  naturally 
exerted  an  influence  on  certain  pupils,  as  Rousseau,  Piern£,  Chapuis, 
Dallier,  Dutacq,  Marty,  Vidal,  Tournemire,  and  others;  as  on  his 
associates  in  the  Soci6te  Nationale,  Chabrier,  Dukas,  Faure\  Guilmant, 
and  virtuosos,  as  Ysaye  and  Parent.  But  there  were  the  private 
pupils,  who  received  instruction  at  Franck's  home  in  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Michel,  who  aided  in  establishing  and  preserving  the  lofty  tra- 
ditions of  his  instruction,  and  proved  its  excellence,  to  quote  Vincent 
d'Indy,  by  their  works. 

"This  title  'pupil  of  Franck,'"  says  M.  d'Indy,  "which  we  claim  as 
an  honor,  was  not  always  considered  a  glorious  title.  I  remember  the 
time  when  a  certain  young  composer,  who  had  risked  himself  in 
the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel  and  asked,  '  only  to  see, '  the  advice  of  the 
master,  would  have  veiled  his  face  if  he  had  been  questioned  about  his 
relationship  with  the  organist  of  Sainte-Clotilde,  and  gladly  replied,  as 
Saint  Peter  in  the  high  priest's  house,  '  I  know  him  not.'  And,  lo,  now, 
since  the  master  has  entered  into  immortality,  his  pupils  suddenly 
become  legion,  and  the  majority  of  composers  who  lived  in  his  time 
pretend  that  they  drank  the  cup  of  his  wise  and  fruitful  instruction.'* 

M.  d'Indy  then  names  the  true  pupils  of  Franck.  Before  the  war 
of  1870,  Arthur  Coquard,  Albert  Cahen,  Henri  Duparc,  Alexis  de  Cas- 
tillon.  After  1872,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Camille  Benoit,  Augusta  Homes, 
Ernest  Chausson,  Paul  de  Wailly,  Henri  Kunkelmann,  Pierre  de  Br£- 
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ville,  Louis  de  Serres,  Guy  Ropartz,  "a  born  symphonic  writer,  who 
has  remained  indissolubly  attached  to  Franck's  principles  in  spite  of 
his  official  position  of  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Nancy,"  Gaston 
Vallin,  Charles  Bordes,  Guillaume  Lekeu.  "They  and  they  alone 
have  intimately  known  the  master  and  absorbed  his  inmost  thoughts 
and  quickening  counsels." 

In  1894,  Ropartz  was  nominated  director  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Nancy,  a  position  that  he  still  holds.  Ten  Conservatory 
concerts  are  given  yearly  under  his  direction.  The  programmes  of 
these  concerts  are  distinguished  for  their  catholicity  and  fine  taste. 
Composer,  instructor,  dramatist,  poet,  he  belongs  to  leading  societies 
of  Art  and  Science. 

His  chief  works  are  as  follows : — 

Stage : — 

Incidental  music  to  "Famille  et  Patrie  (Bon  Marche*  Theatre,  Paris, 
1891). 

Incidental  music  to  "Pecheur  d'Islande,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by 
Pierre  Loti  and  Louis  Tiercelin  (Grand  Theatre  (Eden) ,  Paris,  February 
18,  1893).     Two  concert  suites  have  been  arranged  from  this  music. 

Incidental  music  to  "Le  Diable  Couturier,"  one  act  (Bodiniere,  Paris, 
May  27,  1894). 

Incidental  music  to  "Keruzel,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by  Tiercelin 
(Com£die,  Paris,  January  16,  1895). 

' '  Marguerite  d'  ficosse. ' ' 

"Paysages  de  Bretagne,"  for  a  Chinese  shadow-show. 

"Le  Pays,"  music  drama  in  three  acts  and  four  scenes.  Poem  by 
Charles  Le  Goffic  (voice  and  pianoforte  edition,  Nancy,  19 10).  Founded 
on  a  novel,  "L'Islandaise,"  by  Le  Goffic.  Produced  at  Nancy,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  191 2.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Rose  Heilbrouner,  of  the 
OpeYa  Comique,  Paris,  and  Messrs.  Lheureux  and  Ernst,  of  Nancy.  The 
composer  conducted.  Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  April 
16,  1 913,  with  Miss  Lubin,  Messrs.  Salignac  and  Vieuille,  the  chief 
singers. 

Orchestral  works : — 

Symphony  No.  1,  on  a  Breton  choral  (performed  and  published  in 

i895). 

Symphony  No.  2. 

Symphony  No.  3,  E  major,  for  quartet  of  solo  voices,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.     This  symphony  took  the  Prix  Crescent  of  1906.     The  text 
is  by  Ropartz.     "Although  this  is  a  composition  of  strictly  symphonic  ■ 
writing,  the  conventional  and  traditional  form  is  here  modified  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  text  employed,  such  as  the  Sea,  the  Plain,  the 
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Forest,  the  Sun,  etc.,  yet  in  all  its  complexity  the  order  of  form  remains 
sufficiently  clear.  If  titles  or  themes  for  each  movement  were  in  order, 
the  imagination  might  be  allowed  to  suggest  these:  (i)  the  Joy  in 
Nature;  (2)  the  Doubt  and  Hatred  of  Man;  (3)  the  Law  of  Love." 
The  first  performance  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
November  11,  1906.  The  singers  were  Mmes.  Vila  and  Marty,  Messrs. 
Cazeneuve  and  Daraux.  Georges  Marty  conducted.  Alexandre  Guil- 
mant  was  organist.  The  programme  was  devoted  to  compositions  by 
Ropartz. 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  one  movement  (Lamoureux  Concert,  Paris, 
October  15,  191 1). 

La  Chasse  du  Prince  Arthur,  fitude  Symphonique,  based  on  verses 
from  "Les  Bretons,"  by  A.  Brizeux  (Lamoureux  Concert,  Paris,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1912). 

Fantasia  in  D  major  (published  in  1897;  Colonne  Concert,  Paris, 
March  6,  1898). 

Les  Landes:  Paysage  Breton  (published  in  188-?);  Scenes  Bretonnes: 
Iere  Suite  d'orchestre,  Op.  24;  Avant  le  pardon;  Le  Passe-pied; 
Paries   Forieres;  La  Derobee  (published  at  Paris  188-?); 

Dimanche  Breton:  Suite  in  four  movements. 

Cinq  Pieces  Breves. 

Carnaval:  Impromptu. 

Festival  March. 

Lamento  for  oboe  and  orchestra. 

Adagio  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  (published  at  Nancy,  1899). 

Serenade  for  strings. 

Chamber  music:  Quartet  No.  1,  G  minor,  use  of  Breton  folk-songs 
(Paris,  1894);  Quartet  No.  2;  Sonata  in  G  minor  for  violoncello  and 
pianoforte  (published  in  1904);  Andante  and  Allegro  for  trumpet  and 
pianoforte;  Sonata  in  D  minor  for  violin  and  pianoforte  (published  in 
1908). 

Vocal  Music:  Psalm  136  for  chorus,  organ,  and  orchestra,  composed 
in  1897,  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Nancy  in  1898,  Conservatory  of 
Paris,  1900. 

Five  sonnets  of  Ch.  Gueun,  "Veilles  de  depart." 
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Chanson  d'Automne  for  bass  and  orchestra.  Text  by  Baudelaire. 
Composed  in  1905.     Colonne  Concert,  Paris,  1906. 

Priere  for  baritone  and  orchestra. 

Quatre  Poemes  (after  Heine's  "Intermezzo"). 

Vingt  Melodies  (Paris,  19 10). 

"Les  Fileuses  de  Bretagne"  for  female  voices. 

Music  for  the  church. 

Miscellaneous:  Piano  pieces,  among  them  one  in  B  minor  for  two 
pianofortes  (1899);  organ  pieces;  orchestration  of  accompaniment  to 
Cesar  Franck's  "Nocturne"  (November  19,  1905,  Paris). 

This  composer  is  the  author  of  a  comedy  in  one  act,  "La  Batte" 
(Theatre  d' Application,  Paris,  1891);  and  volumes  of  poems:  "Adagi- 
ettos,"  "Les  Nuances,"  "Modes  Mineurs."  He  has  translated  poems 
by  Heine;  edited,  in  collaboration  with  Louis  Tiercelin,  "Le  Parnasse 
Breton  Centemporain " ;  he  is  also  the  author  of  "Au  Soir  de  Patay," 
"Notations  artistiques"  (1891),  "V.  Masse,"  "C£sar  Franck."  He  has 
frequently  contributed  to  musical  periodicals. 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  ...    .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 


"The  first  American  Contralto  in  the  Concert  field." 

Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  21st,  1913 
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This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "  characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  The  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave,  should  go  to  his  own  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always -in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


*  * 


The  overture  has   a   short,    slow  introduction,   sostenuto   ma   non 
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troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood- wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two-flutes-(one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  61   .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  composed  this  concerto  in  1806  for  the  violinist,  Franz 
Clement,  who  played  it  for  the  first  time  at  his  concert  in  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  December  23  of  that  year.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  bears  this  title,  written  by  Beethoven: 
"Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  Direttore  al 
Theatro  a  Vienne.     dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.  1806." 

The  title  of  the  first  published  edition  ran  as  follows:  "Concerto 
pour  le  Violon  avec  Accompagnement  de  deux  Violons,  Alto,  Flute, 
deux  Hautbois,  deux  Clarinettes,  Cors,  Bassons,  Trompettes,  Timballes, 
Violoncelle  et  Basse,  compose  et  dedie  a  son  Ami  Monsieur  de  Breuning 
Secretaire  Aulique  au  Service  de  sa  Majeste*  l'Empereur  d'Autriche  par 
Louis  van  Beethoven." 

The  date  of  this  publication  was  March,  1809;  but  in  August,  1808, 
an  arrangement  by  Beethoven  of  the  violin  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Breuning  and  advertised  as 
Op.  61,  was  published  by  the  same  firm,  Kunst-  und  Industrie-Comptoir. 
For  the  pianoforte  arrangement  Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza  with  kettle- 
drum obbligato  for  the  first  movement  and  a  "passageway"  from  the 
andante  (for  so  in  this  arrangement  Beethoven  calls  the  larghetto)  to 
the  rondo.  This  pianoforte  arrangement  is  mentioned  in  a  letter 
written  by  Beethoven  to  Ignace  Pleyel  at  Paris,  early  in  1807.  Beet- 
hoven names  six  works,  and  says:  "I  intend  to  offer  the  six  works 
mentioned  below  to  houses  in  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna,  on  condition 
that  in  each  of  these  cities  they  shall  appear  on  a  day  fixed  beforehand. 
In  this  way  I  think  that  it  will  be  to  my  interest  to  make  my  works 
known  rapidly,  while  as  regards  payment  I  believe  that  the  terms  are 
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to  my  interest  and  likewise  to  that  of  the  different  houses."  The  list 
contained:  "  i,  a  symphony;  2,  an  overture  written  for  Collin's 
tragedy  ' Coriolanus ' ;  3,  a  violin  concerto;  4,  three  quartets;  5,  a 
pianoforte  concerto ;  6,  the  violin  concerto  arranged  for  the  pianoforte, 
with  additional  notes." 

Beethoven,  often  behindhand  in  finishing  compositions  for  solo 
players, — according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bartolini  and  others, — did 
not  have  the  concerto  ready  for  rehearsal,  and  Clement  played  it  at 
the  concert  a  vista. 

*  * 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins 
with  a  long  orchestral  ritornello.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  and  the  theme  is  introduced  by  four 
taps  of  the  kettledrums  (on  D).*  After  the  first  phrase  there  are 
four  more  kettledrum  strokes  on  A.  The  wind  instruments  go  on  with 
the  second  phrase.  Then  come  the  famous  and  problematical  four 
D-sharps  in  the  first  violins.  The  short  second  theme  is  given  out 
by  wood-wind  and  horns  in  D  major  repeated  in  D  minor  and  devel- 
oped at  length.  The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  half-cadence  on  the 
dominant.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  solo 
violin  plays  the  themes  or  embroiders  them.  The  working-out  is  long 
and  elaborate.  A  cadenza  is  introduced  at  the  climax  of  the  conclu- 
sion theme,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  in  G  major,  4-4,  is  a  romance  in 
free  form.  The  accompaniment  is  lightly  scored,  and  the  theme  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  orchestra,  while  the  solo  violin  embroiders 

*  There  is  a  story  that  these  tones  were  suggested  to  the  composer  by  his  hearing  a  neighbor  knocking  at 
the  door  of  his  house  for  admission  late  at  night.  There  were  extractors  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  before 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  saw  the  man  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  long, 
ragged  and  singed  in  several  places  who  had  been  at  work  for  eight  years  at  the  grand  academy  of  Lagado. 
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with  elaborate  figuration  until  the  end,  when  it  brings  in  the  theme, 
but  soon  abandons  it  to  continue  the  embroidery.  A  cadenza  leads  to 
the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Rondo,  in  D  major,  6-8,  is  based  on  a  theme 
that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-dance.  The  second  theme  is  a  sort  of 
hunting-call  for  the  horns.  There  is  place  for  the  insertion  of  a  free 
cadenza  near  the  end. 

*  * 

There  is  disagreement  as  to  the  birthday  of  Franz  Clement.  1782? 
1784?  The  painstaking  C.  F.  Pohl  gives  November  17,  1780  ("Haydn 
in  London,"  Vienna,  1867,  p.  38),  and  Pohl's  accuracy  has  seldom  been 
challenged.  The  son  of  a  highway-construction-commissioner,  Clement 
appeared  in  public  as  an  infant  phenomenon  at  the  Royal  National 
Theatre,  Vienna,  March  27,  1789.  In  1791  and  1792  he  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  England  by  his  concerts  at  London  and  in  provincial  towns. 
At  his  benefit  concert  in  London,  June  10,  1791,  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition,  and  Haydn  conducted  a  new  symphony  from 
manuscript;  and  Clement  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Haydn  in 
Oxford,  July  7,  1791,  when  the  latter  went  thither  to  receive  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  (July  8).  The  king  rewarded  the  boy  richly  for 
his  performances  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Clement  journeyed  as  a  virtuoso  through  Germany,  and  some  time 
in  1792  settled  in  Vienna.  A  writer  in  1796  praised  the  beauty  of  his 
tone,  the  purity  of  his  technic,  the  warmth  and  taste  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, and  added:  " It  is  a  pity  that  a  young  man  of  such  distinguished 
talent  is  obliged  to  live  far  from  encouragement,  without  any  pecuniary 
support,  miserably  poor,  in  a  place  where  there  are  so  many  rich  and 
influential  lovers  of  music."  Clement  was  conductor  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  from  1802  toi8n.  L11813  Weber,  conductor  of  the  opera 
at  Prague,  invited  him  to  be  concert-master  there,  for  as  a  virtuoso, 
a  man  of  prodigious  memory,  and  as  a  reader  at  sight  he  was  then, 
famous  throughout  Europe.  Clement  stayed  at  Prague  for  four  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  (Before  his  call  to  Prague  he  attempted 
to  make  a  journey  through  Russia.  At  Riga  he  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  kept  under  suspicion  for 
a  month  and  then  taken  to  the  Austrian  frontier.)  In  182 1  he  travelled 
with  the  great  soprano,  Angelica  Catalani,  and  conducted  her  concerts. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  life  was  disorderly,  his  art  sank  to  quackery, 
and  he  died  miserably  poor,  November  3,  1842,  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

Clement  in  1805  stood  at  the  head  of  violinists.  A  contemporary 
said  of  him  then:  "His  performance  is  magnificent,  and  probably  in 
its  way  unique.  It  is  not  the  bold,  robust,  powerful  playing  that 
characterizes  the  school  of  Viotti;  but  it  is  indescribably  graceful, 
dainty,  elegant."     His  memory  was  such  that  he  made  a  full  piano- 
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forte  arrangement  of  Haydn's  "Creation"  from  the  score  as  he  remem- 
bered it,  and  Haydn  adopted  it  for  publication.  Hanslick  quotes 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  already  in  1808  Clement's  playing  had 
degenerated  sadly,  but  Weber  wrote  from  Vienna,  April  16,  18 13: 
"Clement's  concert  in  the  Leopoldstadt.  Full  house.  He  played 
nobly;  old  school — but  with  such  precision!" 

Seyfried  pictured  Clement  in  his  evil  days  as  a  cynical,  odd  fish, 
squat  in  appearance,  who  wore,  summer  and  winter,  a  thin  little  coat, 
— a  slovenly,  dirty  fellow.  Clement  composed  small  pieces  for  the  stage, 
six  concertos  and  twenty-five  concertinos  for  the  violin,  pianoforte 
concertos,  overtures,  and  much  chamber  music.  The  Tsar  Alexander 
gave  him  several  costly  violins,  which  he  sold  to  instrument  makers. 


* 
*  * 


The  programme  of  Clement's  concert,  December  23,  1806,  included 
an  overture  by  Meliul,  pieces  by  Mozart,  Handel,  Cherubini,  as  well 
as  Beethoven's  concerto,  and  the  final  number  was  a  fantasia  by  the 
violinist.  Johann  Nepomuk  Moser  voiced,  undoubtedly,  the  opinion 
of  the  audience  concerning  Beethoven's  concerto  when  he  wrote  a 
review  for  the  Theaterzeitung,  which  had  just  been  established : — 

"The  eminent  violinist  Klement  [sic]  played  beside  other  excellent 
pieces  a  concerto  by  Beethoven,  which  on  account  of  its  originality 
and  various  beautiful  passages  was  received  with  more  than  ordinary 
applause.  Klement's  sterling  art,  his  elegance,  his  power  and  sureness 
with  the  violin,  which  is  his  slave — these  qualities  provoked  tumultuous 
applause.  But  the  judgment  of  amateurs  is  unanimous  concerning 
the  concerto:  the  many  beauties  are  admitted,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
continuity  is  often  completely  broken,  and  that  the  endless  repetitions 
of  certain  vulgar  passages  might  easily  weary  a  hearer.  '  It  holds  that 
Beethoven  might  employ  his  indubitable  talents  to  better  advantage 
and  give  us  works  like  his  first  symphonies  in  C  and  D,  his  elegant 
septet  in  E-flat,  his  in'genious  quintet  in  D  major,  and  more  of  his 
earlier  compositions,  which  will  always  place  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  composers.  There  is  fear  lest  it  will  fare  ill  with  Beethoven  and 
the  public  if  he  pursue  this  path.  Music  in  this  case  can  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  whoever  is  not  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the  rules 
and  the  difficult  points  of  the  art  will  not  find  the  slightest  enjoyment 
in  it,  but/  crushed  by  the  mass  of  disconnected  and  too  heavy  ideas 
and  by  a  continuous  din  of  certain  instruments,  which  should  dis- 
tinguish the  introduction,  will  leave  the  concert  with  only  the  disagree- 
able sensation  of  exhaustion.  The  audience  was  extraordinarily 
delighted  with  the  concert  as  a  whole  and  Clement's  Fantasia." 
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Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans -continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  ma\ing. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark- 
able depth  of  tone.  Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 
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PROGRAMME 


Brahms  .         .  .         .         .  Symphony  No.  i,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante  sostenuto. 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio. 


Bach 


.    Symphony  (Shepherds'  Music)  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio 


Bach      .       Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  two  Violins  and  Orchestra  of  Strings 

I.     Vivace. 
II.     Largo. 
III.     Finale  (Allegro). 

(Solo  Violins,  Messrs.  Witek  and  Noack) 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Brahms  symphony 
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Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  68 


Johannes  Brahms 


(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

The  symphony  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  duke's 
orchestra  on  November  4,  1876.  Dessoff  conducted.  There  was  a 
performance  a  few  days  later  at  Mannheim  where  Brahms  conducted. 
Many  musicians  journeyed  to  hear  the  symphony. 

The  performances  at  Vienna,  December  17,  1876;  Leipsic,  January 
18,  1877;  and  Breslau,  January  23,  1877,  were  conducted  by  Brahms. 
Concerning  the  performance  at  Leipsic  we  shall  speak  later.  In 
Vienna  the  symphony  was  produced  at  Johann  Herbeck's  earnest 
request  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  The  audi- 
ence   was    cool,    especially   after    the    last    movement. 

*  * 

There  was  hot  discussion  of  this  symphony.  Many  pronounced  it 
in  the  first  years  labored,  crabbed,  cryptic,  dull.  Hanslick's  article 
of  1876  was  for  the  most  part  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  popular 
dislike.  He  was  faithful  to  his  master,  as  he  was  unto  the  end.  And 
in  the  fall  of  1877  Bulow  wrote  from  Sydenham  a  letter  to  a  Ger- 
man music  journal  in  which  he  characterized  the  Symphony  in  C  minor 
in  a  way  that  is  still  curiously  misunderstood. 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  This  quotation 
from  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  is  regarded  by  thousands  as  one  of  Shake- 
speare's most  sympathetic  and  beneficent  utterances.  But  what  is 
the  speech  that  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  wily,  much- 
enduring  Ulysses  ?  After  assuring  Achilles  that  his  deeds  are  forgotten ; 
that  Time,  like  a  fashionable  host,  "slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest 
by  the  hand,"  and  grasps  the  comer  in  his  arm;  that  love,  friendship, 
charity,  are  subjects  all  to  "envious  and  calumniating  time,"  Ulysses 
says : — 
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"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gauds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past, 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted." 

This  much-admired  and  thoroughly  misunderstood  quotation  is,  in 
the  complete  form  of  statement  and  in  the  intention  of  the  dramatist, 
a  bitter  gibe  at  one  of  the  most  common  infirmities  of  poor  humanity. 

Ask  a  music-lover,  at  random,  what  Biilow  said  about  Brahms's 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  and  he  will  answer:  "He  called  it  the  Tenth 
Symphony."  If  you  inquire  into  the  precise  meaning  of  this  character- 
ization, he  will  answer:  "It  is  the  symphony  that  comes  worthily  after 
Beethoven's  Ninth";  or,  "It  is  worthy  of  Beethoven's  ripest  years"; 
or  in  his  admiration  he  will  go  so  far  as  to  say:  "Only  Brahms  or  Beet- 
hoven could  have  written  it." 

Now  what  did  Biilow  write?  "First  after  my  acquaintance  with 
the  Tenth  Symphony,  alias  Symphony  No.  i,  by  Johannes  Brahms, 
that  is  since  six  weeks  ago,  have  I  become  so  intractable  and  so  hard 
against  Bruch-pieces  and  the  like.  I  call  Brahms's  first  symphony  the 
Tenth,  not  as  though  it  should  be  put  after  the  Ninth;  I  should  put  it 
between  the  Second  and  the  '  Eroica,'  just  as  I  think  by  the  first  Sym- 
phony should  be  understood,  not  the  first  of  Beethoven,  but  the  one 
composed  by  Mozart,  which  is  known  as  the  'Jupiter.'" 

* 
*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums',  strings.     The  trombones  appear  only  in  the  finale. 

The  first  movements  open  with  a  short  introduction,  Un  poco  soste- 
nuto,  C  minor,  6-8,  which  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  first  move- 
ment proper,  Allegro,  C  minor.     The  first  four  measures  are  a  prelude 
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to  the  chief  theme,  which  begins  in  the  violins,  while  the  introductory 
phrase  is  used  as  a  counter-melody.  The  development  is  vigorous, 
and  it  leads  into  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  vague  melody  of  mel- 
ancholy character,  announced  by  wood-wind  and  horns  against  the 
first  theme,  contrapuntally  treated  by  strings.  In  the  development 
wind  instruments  in  dialogue  bring  back  a  fragment  of  this  first  theme, 
and  in  the  closing  phrase  an  agitated  figure  in  rhythmical  imitation 
of  a  passage  in  the  introduction  enters.  The  free  fantasia  is  most 
elaborate.  A  short  coda,  built  chiefly  from  the  material  of  the  first 
theme,  poco  sostenuto,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  sostenuto, 'B  major,  3-4,  is  a  pro- 
foundly serious  development  in  rather  free  form  of  a  most  serious 
theme. 

The  place  of  the  traditional  scherzo  is  supplied  by  a  movement,  Un 
poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  A-flat  major,  2-4,  in  which  three  themes  of 
contrasted  rhythms  are  worked  out.  The  first,  of  a  quasi-pastoral 
nature,  is  given  to  the  clarinet  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  over 
a  pizzicato  bass  in  the  'cellos.  In  the  second  part  of  the  movement 
is  a  new  theme  in  6-8.  The  return  to  the  first  movement  is  like  unto 
a  coda,  in  which  there  is  varied  recapitulation  of  all  the  themes. 

The  finale  begins  with  an  adagio,  C  minor,  4-4,  in  which  there 
are  hints  of  the  themes  of  the  allegro  which  follows.  And  here 
Mr.  Apthorp  should  be  quoted: — 

"With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo  changes  to  piu  andante, 
and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes  in  all  Brahms. 
Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn  and  after- 
ward the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  character  of 
which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild  exultation 
according  to  the  instrument  that  plays  it.  The  coloring  is  enriched  by 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
this  movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive  down  into  a  com- 
poser's brain,  and  surmise  what  special  outside  source  his'  inspiration 
may  have  had;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  whole  wonderful 
episode  may  have  been  suggested  to  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine 
horn,  as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some 
of  the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what 
the  episode  recalls  to  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones 
and  their  echoes.  A  short,  solemn,  even  ecclesiastical  interruption 
by  the  trombones  and  bassoons  is  of  more  thematic  importance.  As 
the  horn-tones  gradually  die  away,  and  the  cloud-like  harmonies  in  the 
strings    sink   lower   and   lower — like   mist   veiling   the  landscape — an 
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impressive  pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (in  C 
major,  4-4  time).  The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us 
mysterious  hints  at  what  is  to  come;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the 
strings  the  most  joyous,  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn 
to  Joy,  which  in  some  of  its  phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by 
sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into  strains  from  the  similar  melody  in 
the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  One  cannot  call  it 
plagiarism:  it  is  two  men  saying  the  same  thing." 

This  melody  is  repeated  by  horns  and  wood-wind  with  a  pizzicato 
string  accompaniment,  and  is  finally  taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra, 
fortissimo  (without  trombones).  The  second  theme  is  announced 
softly  by  the  strings.  In  the  rondo  finale  the  themes  hinted  at  in  the 
introduction  are  brought  in  and  developed  with  some  new  ones.  The 
coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 


Symphony  (Shepherds'  Music)  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;    died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

The  "  Weihnachtsoratorium  "  was  composed  at  Leipsic  in  1734.  The 
text  is  from  Luke  ii.  1  and  3-21,  Matthew  ii.  1-12.  It  is  divided  into 
six  sections  for  the  three  days  of  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day,  New 
Year's  Sunday,  and  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany.  Each  division  is  a 
complete  composition  for  one  of  six  days,  and  thus  the  work  was  usually 
performed.  "As  the  Christmas  Oratorio  was  composed  for  a  year 
when  there  was  no  Sunday  after  Christmas  till  after  New  Year's  Day, 
in  after  times,  so  long  as  Bach  lived,  it  could  only  be  completely  given 
in  years  when  this  occurred  again, — three  times,   namely,    1739-40, 

1744-45,  1745-46." 

It  is  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  complete  work  after  Bach's 
death  was  at  Breslau  in  1844. 

The  Shepherds'  Music  is  the  first  number  of  Part  II.  The  follow- 
ing stands  in  Bach's  own  handwriting  in  the  original  manuscript: — 


"LONG  AGO"  .  .  .  . 

"O  LADY  LEAVE  THY  SILKEN  THREAD" 

"PRETTY  POLLY  OLIVER"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris 


G.  Marschal-Loepke  12c. 
G.  Marschal-Loepke  12c. 
.    Arthur  Somervell     10c. 


"THE  SMITH"— Der  Schmied— (Uhland)     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris      .    Brahms  10c. 

"AVE  MARIA"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris       ...  .         Luzzi  10c. 

"SERENADE" — Standchen     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris  .         Richard  Strauss  12c. 

"THE  WILLOW"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris Cowen  12c. 

"SHEPHERD'S  CRADLE  SONG"     Arr.  by  H.  Alexander  Matthews 

Arthur  Somervell  12c. 
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Feria  2  Nativitatis  Christ. 

"Und  es  waren  Hirten  in  derselben  Gegend" 

Sinfonia. 

Also  the  original  voice  parts  bear  On  the  wrapper  in  Bach's  hand- 
writing : — 

Pars  2  Oratorii 

Tempore  Nativitatis  Christi  Feria  2 

"Und  es  waren  Hirten  in  derselben,"  etc. 

a  4  voici,  2  travers,  2  Hautb.  d'amour,  2  Hautb.  da  Caccia,  2  violini,  viola  e  continuo 
di  Joh.  Sebast.  Bach. 

In  other  words,  the  introduction  was  scored  for  two  traverse  flutes, 
two  oboi  d'  amore,  two  oboi  da  caccia,*  first  and  second  violins,  viola, 
organ,  and  continuo.  f 

Robert  Franz  (named  Knauth,  1815-92)  substituted  two  clarinets 
and  two  English  horns  for  the  obsolete  oboi  d'  amore  %  and  oboi  da 
caccia,  and  added  parts  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  and  two  horns. 

The  introduction  is  an  Andantino  con  moto  in  G  major,  12-8,  and 
consists  in  the  free  contrapuntal  development  of  a  single  theme  in  Sicili- 
ana§  rhythm. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio  were  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  at  the  fourth  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  May  17,  1877  (Miss  Thursby,  Miss  Cary,  Messrs.  W.  J. 
and  J.  F.  Winch,  solo  singers,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor). 

In  the  Protestant  churches  at  Leipsic  there  were  in  Bach's  time 
survivals  of  the  old  Christmas  drama.  The  manger  was  in  the  church; 
boys  represented  the  angels  and  proclaimed  the  Saviour's  birth ;  priests 
entered  as  shepherds  and  approached  the  manger;    others  asked  the 

*  Oboe  da  caccia,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  the  English  horn. 

t  "Continuo,"  or  "basso  continuo,"  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  instrumental  bass  voice,  which  was 
introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accompaniment  was  gradually 
developed. — Hugo  Riemann. 

%  Oboi  d'  amore  have  in  recent  years  been  constructed  by  Mahillon  and  others.  Two  were  used  in  Boston 
on  December  3,  1001,  when  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  was  sung  by  the  Cecilia  Society.  There  is  a  part  for  the 
oboe  d'  amore  in  Strauss's  "Symphonia  Domestica."  The  instrument  is  really  a  mezzo-soprano  oboe,  built 
a  minor  third  below  the  standard  instrument,  but  without  the  key  extension  for  producing  low  B-flat. 
"It  has  a  smooth  calmness  and  serenity  which  fit  it  for  the  expression  of  simple  tenderness  and  of  devotional 
feeling." 

§  The  Siciliana,  or  Siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells;  those  who  are  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman;  she 
then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other  by  means  of  a  handkerchief. 
After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues  pirouetting  by 
herself;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on  man  and  woman  alternately 
dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  when 
they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passepied  danced  to  a  lively  measure  of  6-8. 
A  dancing-master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to  a  form  of  waltz,  and  the 
dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  Musicalisches  Lexicon  (1732),  classed  the  Siciliana 
as  a  canzonetta:   "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8  or  6-8." 
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shepherds  what  they  had  seen  there, — "Pastores,  dicite";  the  shep- 
herds answered  and  sang  a  lullaby  at  the  manger.  Mary  and  Joseph 
were  also  impersonated,  and  Mary  asked  Joseph  to  help  her  rock  the 
cradle.  This  was  one  of  the  customs  which  the  Council  wished  to 
abolish  in  1702.  And  in  Bach's  day  there  was  probably  a  symbolic 
ceremony  representing  the  angel's  message:  boys  dressed  as  angels 
and  divided  into  four  choirs  were  placed  in  four  parts  of  the  church, 
and  they  sang  the  Christmas  hymn,  "Quern  pastores  laudavere,"  line 
for  line,  alternately.  Furthermore,  there  were  Christmas  plays  out- 
side the  church,  and  these  plays  were  performed  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  freedom. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Christmas  plays  for  the  shepherds  watching  by 
night  to  sing  a  Cantilena  de  laude  pastorum.     One  of  these  songs  began :- — 

Let  us  sing  the  shepherds'  glory 
Who  have  been  renowned  in  story, 

just  as  in  England  there  were  songs  in  praise  of  certain  handicrafts. 
In  this  song  all  the  shepherds  named  in  the  Old  Testament  were  enu- 
merated. 

"To  be  perfectly  in  sympathy  with  the  instrumental  symphony 
which  opens  the  second  part,  we  shall  do  well  to  imbue  our  minds  with 
the  sentiment  on  which  the  scene  of  the  shepherds  by  night  was  based 
in  the  Christmas  plays.  A  combination  of  opposite  factors, — which 
presented  no  difficulties  to  the  naive  minds  of  the  people, — of  the  grace 
of  the  Eastern  idyl  with  the  severity  of  the  starlit  boreal  winter's  night, 
gave  the  fundamental  feeling  of  this  symphony." 
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The  superb  vocal  quality  of  Mr.  Huhn's  music  adds 
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music  but  vocally  effective,  will  raise  a  paean  of  praise  when 
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Sir  Hubert  Parry  notes  that  the  one  introductory  movement  which 
is  not  a  chorus  in  this  oratorio  is  the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  virtue 
of  its  dealing  exclusively  with  the  shepherds.  "Bach  must  truly  have 
rejoiced  in  shepherds  and  pastoral  folk,  for  the  thought  of  them  always 
seems  to  set  his  mind  welling  with  lovely  tunes  of  a  folk-song  order 
which  vividly  suggest  the  shepherd's  life.  And  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony is  indeed  a  piece  of  poetic  characterization  of  the  first  order. 
A  certain  element  of  uncouthness  adds  to  the  fascination,  and  the 
singular  profusion  of  instruments  with  a  rich  reedy  tone  (the  two  oboi 
d'  amore  and  two  oboi  da  caccia)  establishes  the  character  of  this 
portion  of  the  oratorio  with  overwhelming  emphasis." 


Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  Violins  and  Orchestra  of  Strings 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

Bach's  violin  concertos — there  are  two  other  concertos  for  two  violins 
— probably  belong  to  his  Cothen  period  (1717-23).  He  was  called 
as  chapel-master  to  Cothen  by  Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  an 
amiable,  well-educated  man  then  nearly  twenty-four  years  old,  who  had 
travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin, 
the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpsichord;  he  had  an  agreeable  bass 
voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  parlor  singer.  Bach  said  of  him, 
"He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  understood  it." 
The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and  here  Bach 
passed  happy  years.  The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not  able  to  find 
even  a  mention  of  Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a  few  notices  scat- 
tered through  the  parish  registers;  but  the  "Bach-Jahrbuch"  of  1905 
contains  a  learned  and  interesting  essay  by  Rudolf  Bunge,  Privy  Coun- 
cillor at  Cothen,  on  Bach's  orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the  instruments 


The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 
(Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 

Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner's  recent 
appearance  given  below : 

His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his  splendid  voice.  The  Play 
House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Spooner,  the  young  tenor,  possesses  a  voice  of  unusually 
beautiful  quality,  wide  range  and  sufficient  power.  He  has  a 
manly  and  ingratiating  presence,  obvious  musical  feeling,  and 
the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  of  a  singer. — Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor,  and  charmed  the 
audience  with  his  artistic  program. — Washington  Herald. 
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that  survived  the  players.  Spitta  was  unable  to  find  any  material  for  a 
description  of  the  court  orchestra  and  choir.  We  now  know  the  names 
of  the  musicians  at  the  court  and  what  salaries  were  paid.  Bach  as 
chapel -master  received  thirty- three  thalers  and  twelve  groschen  a 
month. 

vSpitta  says  of  the  three  concertos  for  two  violins  and  orchestra: 
"We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  the  orginals"— he  has  been  refer- 
ring to  some  adaptations — "  are  of  the  Cothen  time,  but  we  conclude  this 
to  be  the  case  from  a  series  of  other  instrumental  concertos  to  which 
these,  with  their  far  simpler  construction,  form  the  natural  stepping- 
stones:  it  is  also  probable  from  the  official  post  held  bv  Bach  at 
Cothen." 

In  this  Concerto  in  D  minor  each  violin  is  treated  with  the  indepen- 
dence associated  with  Bach's  manner  of  treatment.  The  two  do  not 
play  so  much  against  one  another  as  they  do  together  against  the  or- 
chestra. In  the  Largo  the  orchestra  is  used  only  as  an  accompani- 
ment, as  was  usual  then  in  the  slow  movements  of  concertos. 

Sir  Hubert  Parry,  agreeing  with  Spitta  that  these  concertos  were 
written  in  the  Cothen  period  and  are  akin  to  the  Vivaldi  type,  dwells 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  slow  movements  in  them  and  the  concertos  for 
violin  solo.  "The  great  fascination  which  such  movements  exercise 
over  people  who  are  not  essentially  musical  (as  well  over  those  who 
are  musical  as  well  as  poetical)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  form  is  psy- 
chological rather  than  essentially  musical.  The  form  is  of  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter.  Bach  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  feeling  his 
way  in  this  direction,  and  never  till  his  last  days  quite  made  up  his 
mind  whether  the  usual  mechanical  view  of  form  (the  view  based  on 
distribution  of  keys  and  themes)  or  the  view  which  puts  the  psycho- 
logical scheme  in  the  forefront  was  the  right  one.  But  it  is  in  his  won- 
derful slow  movements  that  he  reveals  the  actual  intention  to  use 
music  as  the  vehicle  of  psychological  conceptions  and  touches  the  fringe 
of  the  question,  which  was  due  to  excite  so  much  attention  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  of  programme  music.  ...  In  the  well-known  concerto 
in  D  minor  for  two  violins  and  orchestra  the  slow  movement  is  again, 
by  a  very  long  way,  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  work.      It  is 
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quite  possible  that  it  stands  absolutely  in  the  front  rank  of  all  Bach's 
movements  whose  reason  of  existence  is  pure  beautiful  melody.  But 
in  this  case  the  psychological  element  is  not  so  much  in  evidence. 
Bach's  mind  was  not  in  this  case  moved  by  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  contrast  as  that  between  the  basses  and  the  solo  violin  in  the  other 
concertos,  but  by  the  sesthetical  possibilities  of  alternation  between 
two  solo  violins,  in  which  the  cue  would  not  be  so  much  in  apposition 
or  contrast,  but  in  sisterly  discourse.  Here  is  a  case  in  which -Bach, 
probably  unconsciously,  was  carried  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
in  the  direction  of  the  modern  conception  of  the  concerto,  for  in 
making  use  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  solo  violins  ample  material  was 
supplied  for  the  development  of  the  whole  movement,  and  consequently 
the  orchestra  comes  to  occupy  a  very  subordinate  and  insignificant 
position,  mainly  contenting  itself  with  supplying  the  harmonies  and 
indicating  the  rhythmic  pulse." 

This  concerto  was  played  by  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Loeffler  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  October  n,  1890, 
Mr.  Nikisch  conductor, — "In  Memoriam — Otto  Dresel."  The  cadenza 
in  the  third  movement  was  then  by  Hellmesberger. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

HOSTESSES  AND   PERFORMING  LIONS. 

(From  the  London  Times.) 

From  Berlin  comes  an  amusing,  if  probably  invented,  story  about 
Signor  Caruso.  He  was  invited  to  a  house  where  he  knew  that  he  would 
be  expected  to  sing  for  nothing.  Secretly  he  locked  the  piano  and  kept 
the  key  in  his  pocket  until  the  moment  of  his  departure,  when  he 
dropped  it  on  the  hall  table.  It  was  a  sharp  lesson  for  his  hostess;  and 
none  but  will  hope  that  she  has  taken  it  to  heart.  For  she  belonged, 
as  it  appears,  to  the  worst  class  of  bungler  in  the  beautiful  art  that  she 
attempted  to  practise,  the  art  of  entertaining. 

Very  likely  meanness  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  offence.  Corney 
Grain  used  to  tell  with  delight  how  after  giving  an  entertainment  at  a 
private  house,  he  was  told  that  he  would  find  his  supper  in  the  servants' 
hall.  If  that  was  meanness  (and  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  merely 
stupidity),  it  was  meanness  of  a  less  cruel  kind  than  the  meanness  of 
Signor  Caruso's  hostess.  Yet  meanness  is  not  the  only  cause  of  social 
offences  of  the  kind  which  that  lady  (if  any  such  person  exists)  has  the 
reputation  of  committing.  Not  all  of  us  are  professional  singers, 
players,  entertainers  of  any  kind,  whose  parlor  tricks  have  a  cash  value; 
yet  each  man  and  woman  of  us,  in  our  own  little  way,  may  become  the 
victim  of  the  hostess  with  a  weakness  for  "trotting"  her  guests  "out." 

There  is  no  greater  social  blunder  than  this  "trotting  out,"  and  no 
cause  of  more  acute  discomfort  to  those  on  whom  it  is  practised.  Every 
one  knows,  and  fears,  the  house  where  he  is  expected  to  perform;  where 
the  singer,  longing  for  a  rest,  is  compelled  to  sing;  the  raconteur  to 
rattle  off  his  yarns ;  the  advanced  'thinker  to  show  off  his  terrible  views ; 
the  languid  to  languish ;  and  the  poet  to  be  soulful.  There  are  houses 
where  the  humblest  of  us  is  expected  to  "talk  clever";    and  where  a 
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fidgety  host  or  hostess  cuts  in  upon  the  gentlest  attempt  at  a  restful 
small  talk.  Every  one  is  being  "trotted  out,"  made  to  show  off,  to 
exhibit,  not  the  human  nature  in  him,  but  his  specialty.  The  postu- 
late of  the  whole  affair  is  that  you  have  been  invited,  not  to  enjoy  your- 
self, but  to  work  for  your  keep.  It  is  not  that  your  hosts  wanted  to 
see  you;  they  wanted  you  to  glitter,  that  they  may  shine  resplendent 
in  a  borrowed  light. 

Such  people  are  a  social  nuisance;  but  we  may  pity  rather  than 
blame  them,  since  they  are  always  adequately  punished.  In  the  first 
place,  their  parties  are  always  a  failure.  Every  one  is  uncomfortable, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  irritation,  strain,  and  boredom.  The  policy 
defeats  its  own  ends. 

Properly  handled,  the  great  and  the  small  alike  are  surprisingly 
ready  to  "do,"  as  the  FitzGerald  story  goes,  "their  little  owl."  Great 
pianists  will  gladly  play  the  piano,  and  little  humorists  will  gladly 
crack  their  little  jokes,  for  a  hostess  who  seems  only  to  care  whether 
they  are  enjoying  themselves.  Once  the  "trotting  out"  spirit  creeps 
in  not  even  distinguished  foreigners  (who  are  supposed  to  be  less  self- 
conscious  than  the  English)  are  proof  against  it.  They  may  not,  like 
Signor  Caruso,  lock  up  the  piano  and  hide  the  key;  they  will  certainly 
lock  up  their  hearts  and  hide  their  gifts. 

And  then,  as  time  goes  on,  the  house  gets  a  reputation  for  '"trotting 
out."  The  people  who  have  gifts  worth  exhibiting  either  cease  to  visit 
it  or  conspire  to  be  as  reserved  in  it  as  possible.  In  such  conditions 
they  cannot  give  their  best:  for  their  own  sakes  they  will  not  give  their 
worst.  And  the  hosts,  pursuing  their  feverish  and  suicidal  error,  must 
fall  back,  as  the  years  pass,  on  the  incompetent  with  an  itch  for  dis- 
playing parlor  tricks — the  indifferent  amateur  who  cannot  be  kept 
from  the  instrument,  the  reciter  whom  no  power  in  the  world  can  stop 
reciting,  the  babbling  talker  who  cannot  contain  his  smart  chatter  or 
his  endless  anecdotes,  bores,  twaddlers,  third-raters  in  every  field.  It 
is  a  terrible  prospect.  Seen  squarely  in  all  its  hideousness  it  should 
check  the  downward  career  of  any  host  or  hostess  with  a  weakness  for 
"trotting"  people  "out." 


Inflammation   of  the    throat,    bronchial  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 
Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.     Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.     Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co..    Ltd.,  New  York 
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Overture  to  "Leonork,"  No.  3,  Op.  72  .    .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera  "Fidelio,  oder  die  Eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Jozef  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  1' Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  An  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1805,  with  Anna  Pauline  Milder,*  afterwards  Mrs.  Hauptmann, 
as  the  heroine.  The  other  parts  were  taken  as  follows:  Don  Fernando, 
Weinkopf;  Don  Pizarro,  Meier;  Florestan,  Demmer;  Rocco,  Rothe; 
Marzelline  (sic),  Miss  Miiller;  Jaquino,  Cache;  Wachehauptmann, 
Meister.  We  quote  from  the  original  bill.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen,  Miss  Berkiel, 
Beutler,f  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief  singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared. 
"Fidelio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance 
Beethoven  wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary 
that  he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to 
May  15  of  that  year. 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  iu  Ledebur's  "  Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Susmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweler,  Hauptmann.  She  sang 
as  guest  at  many  opera-houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  18 16  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

_t  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded,  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  cords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  than  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutlerrs  daughter,  Mrs.  Tippett,  of  Boston. 


"The  first  American  Contralto  in  the  Concert  field." 

Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  21st,  1913 
For  concert  engagements  address:    HAENSEL  &  JONES,  AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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The  dres§  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "  Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  a  while:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  finished. 
Schindler  said  a  "  Leonore ' '  overture  was  played.  According  to  Seyfried 
the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and  his  view 
is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Prometheus" 
overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a  score  of  an 
overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was  not  dated, 
but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's  handwriting: 
"Overturn  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I."  This  work 
was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand  characteristic 
overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and  circumstances 
point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."'  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  OpeYa-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood- wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  ear- 
nestly to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3 
is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  The  objection  to  this  is  that 
the  trumpet  episode  of  the  prison  will  then  discount  the  dramatic 


Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 

A  high-class  hotel  with  moderate  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Purilfln  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  home-like  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  S.  M.  Costello,  Manager 
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effect  when  it  comes  in  the  following  act,  nor  does  the  joyous  ending 
of  the  overture  prepare  the  hearer  for  the  lugubrious  scene  with  Flo- 
restan's  soliloquy.  Hans  von  Bulow  therefore  performed  the  over- 
ture No.  3  at  the  end  of  the  opera.  Zumpe  did  likewise  at  Munich. 
They  argued  with  Wagner  that  this  overture  was  the  quintessence  of 
the  opera,  "the  complete  and  definite  synthesis  of  that  drama  that 
Beethoven  had  dreamed  of  writing."  There  has  been  a  tradition  that 
the  overture  should  be  played  between  the  scenes  of  the  second  act. 
This  was  done  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  in  1851,  when 
Ferdinand  Hiller  conducted  and  Sophie  Cruvelli  took  the  part  of 
Leonora;*  and  when  "Fidelio"  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Italien, 
Paris,  in  1852  and  1869,  the  overture  was  played  before  the  last  scene, 
which  was  counted  a  third  act.  Mottl  and  Mahler  accepted  this  tradi- 
tion. The  objection  has  been  made  to  this  that  after  the  brilliant 
peroration,  the  little  orchestral  introduction  to  the  second  scene  sounds 
rather  thin.  To  meet  the  objection,  a  pause  was  made  for  several 
minutes  after  the  overture. 

The  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  Beethoven's  first  grand  overture;  and  in 
general  scope  and  in  .the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in  advance 
of  its  time.  There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  development  in 
the  No.  3.  The  exceedingly  long  free  fantasia  of  No.  2  is  shortened,  and 
its  character  is  changed.  In  No.  2,  between  the  trumpet-calls,  there 
is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the  chief  theme.  This  does  not 
appear  in  No.  3,  but  there  are  some  measures  from  the  "Song  of 
Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the  opera  where  these  trumpet-calls 
are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the  first  theme  occurs  only  after  the  epi- 
sode is  over.  The  thematic  material  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  practically  the 
same,  but  the  differences  in  treatment  are  great  and  many. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
-  taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different  in 
tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few 
measures,  adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody 
is  not  imished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind 
instruments,  and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the 
coda.  This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage 
in  No.  3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major,  2-2,  begins  in  double  fortis- 
simo on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is 
about  the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic 

*The  Rev.  John  E.  Cox  says  in  his  "Musical  Recollections"  (London,  1872)  that  this  production  was 
'well-nigh  spoiled  by  the  outrageous  manner  in  which  she  dressed  the  character  of  Leonora,  which  was  said 
to  have  brought  down  a  well-deserved  reproof  from  the  highest  personage  in  the  land."  Benjamin  Lumley, 
then  the  director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  says  nothing  about  this  in  his  "Reminiscences  of  the  Opera" 
(London,  1864);  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  Mme.  Cruvelli's  "well  deserved  and  unquestionable  triumph." 
Her  performance  was  "magnificent,  both  in  singing  and  acting.  The  sympathies  of  the  audience  were  stirred 
to  the  quick."     Sims  Reeves  took  the  part  of  Florestan. 
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crescendo  with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Ap thorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood- wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-fiat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys— 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced,  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to 
the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute 
solo) .  This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a 
wildly  jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Webb  was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for 
the  programme  of  a  concert  by  the  Society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 
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The  last  performance  of  "Fidelio"  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  February  9,  1897.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Leonore,  Lilli 
Lehmann;  Marcellina,  Augusta  Vollmar;  Florestan,  Paul  Kalisch; 
Rocco,  Emil  Fischer;  Pizarro,  Wilhelm  Mertens;  Fernando,  Gerhard 
Stehmann;  Jaquino,  Paul  Lange;  1st  Prisoner,  A.  Lehmann;  2d 
Prisoner,  Fritz  Derschuch.     Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 


Three  overtures  are  entitled  "Leonore";  one  is  entitled  "Fidelio." 
According  to  tradition  and  confirming  contemporaneous  speech  and 
documents,  Beethoven  wished  to  name  his  opera  "Leonore."  This  was 
the  title  of  Bouilly's  libretto.  It  is  also  possible  that  Beethoven 
may  have  wished  to  compliment  his  friend  Eleonore  von  Breuning, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wegeler,  for  Beethoven  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her.  The  management  of  the  An  der  Wien  theatre  feared 
that  his  opera  might  thus  be  confounded  with  those  by  Gaveaux  and 
Paer.  A  letter  written  by  Stephen  von  Breuning  (1806)  to  his  sister 
states  that  Beethoven  at  the  revival  of  the  opera  in  1806  was  unable 
to  persuade  the  management  to  put  the  title  "Fidelio"  on  the  bill, 
the  title  "in  the  original  French."  "The  bills  bore  the  first  title, 
'Leonore.'"  This  seems  authoritative.  But,  as  KufTerath  shows 
("Fidelio,"  Paris,  1913),  "Fidelio"  was  not  the  original  French  title. 
The  bills  of  1805  and  1806  all  have  "Fidelio."  The  first  edition  of 
the  German  libretto  has  the  title  "Fidelio."  Only  the  libretto  of 
the  second  edition  (1806)  is  entitled  "Leonore." 

The  arrangement  of  the  opera  for  voice  and  pianoforte  made  by  Czerny, 
according  to  the  advice  of  Beethoven  in  18 10,  was  published  as  "Leonore," 
and  in  the  same  year  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  announced'  in  French  in 
the  Intelligcnzblatt  of  Leipsic  the  publication  of  the  "overture  to  'Leo- 
nore.'" In  the  interval  a  second  edition  of  the  voice  and  piano  score 
had  been  published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  This  was  entitled 
"Fidelio,"  with  "Leonore"  in  parentheses.  Kufferath  concludes: 
"One  thing  is  certain:  only  in  18 14  after  the  second  revision  did  Beet- 
hoven definitely  adopt  the  title  'Fidelio.'"  A  score  for  voice  and 
pianoforte  in  those  days  included  the  airs,  duets,  and  trios;  not  the 
finales,  not  the  overture. 


Jean  Nicolas  Bouilly,  the  author  of  the  French  libretto,  was  born 
January  24,  1763,  at  La  Couldraye,  near  Tours.  He  died  at  Paris, 
April  24,  1842.  A  parliamentary  lawyer  at  Paris,  he  was  after  the 
Revolution  an  administrator,  civil  judge,  and  also  a  public  accuser 
at  Tours  from  1793  to  1797;  later,  a  member  of  the  Commission  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Paris.  He  left  this  position  to  follow  a  dramatic 
career.  He  wrote  librettos  for  Gretry,  Mehul,  Cherubini,-  Daloyrac, 
Boieldieu,  Berton,  Nicolo,  and  for  the  young  Auber;  also  comedies, 
of  which  the  most  successful  was  "L'Abbe  de  l'fipee,"  and  vaudevilles. 
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He  boasted  that  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  save  the  "aristocrats."  And  he  said  that  the  idea  of  his  "Leonora" 
was  derived  from  the  noble  action  of  a  woman  of  Touraine  whom  he 
helped.  She  introduced  herself,  disguised,  into  the  prison  where 
her  husband  was  confined,  and  rescued  him.  Mme.  de  Lavalette 
was  similarly  successful.  Her  husband  escaped  clad  in  her  dress. 
Bouilly  prudently  changed  the  scene  of  his  opera  to  Spain.  The  li- 
bretto was  published  by  Barba,  Paris,  in  the  year  Seven  (1798-99). 


Pierre  Gaveaux,  who  set  music  to  Bouilly's  libretto,  was  a  singer  as 
well  as  composer.  Born  at  Beziers  in  1761,  he  was  as  a  boy  a  chorister, 
and,  as  he  was  intended  for  the  priesthood,  he  learned  Latin  and  pur- 
sued other  necessary  studies.  First  tenor  at  Saint-Severin,  Bordeaux, 
he  studied  under  the  organist  Francois  Beck  and  composed  vocal 
pieces.  But  like  the  hero  in  the  elder  Dumas'  "Olympe  de  Cleves," 
he  left  the  church,  and  appeared  as  an  operatic  tenor  at  Bordeaux 
in  1788.  He  afterwards  sang  at  Montpellier.  In  1789  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  the  first  tenor  at  the  Theatre  de  Monsieur;  when  the 
Feydeau  Theatre  was  opened  in  1791,  Gaveaux  sang  there  for  the  rest 
of  his  singing  life.  He  composed  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  operas. 
In  1812  his  mind  was  affected,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage  for 
some  months.  He  returned,  cured,  as  it  was  thought,  but  in  1819 
he  was  again  insane,  and  he  died  in  a  madhouse  near  Paris  in  1825. 
During  his  earlier  years  his  voice  was  light,  flexible,  agreeable,  and  he 
was  an  expressive  and  even  passionate  actor;  but  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  career  his  tones  were  nasal  and  without  resonance.  He 
created  the  part  of  Florestan  in  his  "  Leonore."  The  part  of  the  heroine 
was  created  by  Julie  Angelique  Legrand,  known  on  the  stage  as  Mme. 
Scio.  She  was  born  at  Lille  in  1768.  An  army  officer  ran  off  with  her 
and  abandoned  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  support  herself  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  by  singing  in  the  theatre.  At  first  her  engagements  were 
in  the  provinces,  and  at  Montpellier  she  was  in  the  company  with 
Gaveaux.  She  married  at  Marseilles  in  1789  a  violinist,  Btienne  Scio. 
She  went  to  Paris  in  1791,  and  the  next  year  she  joined  the  Opera- 
Comique  company,  and  soon  made  a  brilliant  reputation.  Her  voice 
was  pure  and  sonorous,  she  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  she  was  a 
most  intelligent  actress  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  Too  ambitious, 
she  assumed  certain  parts  that  were  too  high  for  her  voice,  which  soon 
showed  wear.  A  widow  in  1796,  she  made  an  unhappy  second  marriage, 
which  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  she  died  of  consumption 
at  Paris  in  1807. 
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Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your "  q  ] 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark- 
able depth  of  tone.     Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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Sibelius  .         .         .  Symphony  No.  i,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico.  , 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia):  Andante;  Allegro  molto. 


Strube    . 


Variations  on  an  Original  Theme 
First  time  in  Baltimore 


Tschaikowsky 


Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  Violoncello 
with  Orchestral  Accompaniment,  Op.  33 


Dvorak 


Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92 


SOLOIST 
Miss  BEATRICE  HARRISON 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39    .   :    .    .   .    .      Jan  Sibeuus 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 
A  second  performance  was  led  by  Dr.  Muck  on  November  16,  19 12. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energicO,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,  one  for 
wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 
theme  by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.  The  second  and 
contrasting  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy  chords  for  wind 
instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 
wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  strange  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now 
the  second  theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that 
first  accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  E-flat  major,  2-2.     Muted  violins 


and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood- wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 
first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
first  theme  returns.  Trills  of  wood- wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more 
excited  mood.  The  string  theme  that  was  treated  canonically  re- 
appears heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  broadly 
treated  (violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  accompanied  by 
heavy  chords  for  the  brass).     It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
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not  merely  melancholy.  There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood-wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it-  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  a  mighty  climax.  From  here  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate. 


Variations  on  an  Original  Theme .    Gustav  Strube 

(Born  at  Ballenstedt,  March  3,  1867;  now  living  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.) 

Mr.  Strube  informs  us  that,  having  contemplated  the  idea  of  this  work 
for  a  few  months,  he  composed  it  in  the  spring  of  1914.  "The  theme 
is  my  own  (at  least  I  hope  so).  The  Variations  are  plastic.  I  have 
avoided  unnecessary  noise.  What  there  is  was  necessary  for  contrast's 
sake." 

The  Variations  are  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bas- 
soons, double  bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glock- 
enspiel, celesta,  harp,  strings. 

Theme.  Molto  adagio,  F  major,  4-8.  The  theme  is  given  to  two 
clarinets,  horn,  violoncellos,  accompanied  by  bassoons,  double  bassoon, 
two  trombones,  and  bass  tuba. 

Variation  I.  Andante  tranquillo,  F  major,  3-8.  After  four  meas- 
ures of  introduction  the  theme  is  given  to  first  oboe  and  viola. 


miattos 
unexee 
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Variation  II.  Molto  moderato,  F  major,  3-4.  Canon  for  first  and 
second  violins. 

Variation  III.  Allegro  moderato,  F  major,  2-4.  The  theme,  rhyth- 
mically changed,  is  in  the  bass. 

Variation  IV.  Adagietto,  F  major,  3-4.  The  theme  in  elision  is 
for  first  trumpet,  first  trombone,  Glockenspiel,  harp. 

Variation  V.  Moderato  assai,  3-4.  There  is  no  prevailing  tonality. 
The  variation  has  the  character  of  a  transition. 

Variation  VI.  Moderato,  un  poco  maestoso,  C  minor,  4-4.  The 
theme  is  in  the  wind  section  and  harp  with  counterpoint  for  the  strings. 

Variation  VII.  Adagio,  D-flat  major,  9-8.  This  is  a  double  varia- 
tion with  the  theme  first  for  the  horn,  then  for  the  oboe,  with  accom- 
paniment of  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double  basses. 

Variation  VIII.  Allegramente,  C  major,  5-8.  Again  a  double  vari- 
tion,  with  the  theme  first  in  the  woodwind  and  then  in  the  basses. 

Variation  IX.  Andante  pastorale,  A  minor,  6-8.  Theme  in  wood- 
wind with  counterpoint  for  flute  and  second  violins. 

Variation  X.  Allegro  vivace,  E  minor,  3-4.  The  theme  is  divided 
among  several  groups. 

Finale.  There  is  a  fanfare,  allegro  moderato,  for  three  horns.  Molto 
allegro,  F  major.  6-8.  The  finale  is  in  the  nature  of  a  tarantella.  The 
theme  is  in  the  wood-wind.  The  coda  is  based  on  the  opening  measures 
of  the  theme. 


* 


Mr.  Strube,  having  received  his  first  instruction  from  his  father,  who 
was  town  musician  in  his  native  place,  studied  for  four  years  at  the  Leip- 
sic  Conservatory, — the  violin  with  Adolf  Brodsky,  the  pianoforte  with 
Alois  Keckendorf,  and  composition  with  Carl  Reinecke  and  Salomon 
Jadassohn.     He  taught  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Mannheim. 


"LONG  AGO"  .  .  .  .  .  G.  Marschal-Loepke  12o. 

"O  LADY  LEAVE  THY  SILKEN  THREAD"         .  G.  Marschal-Loepke  12c. 

"PRETTY  POLLY  OLIVER"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris      .    Arthur  Somervell  10c. 

"THE  SMITH" — Der  Schmied — (Uhland)     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris      .    Brahms  10c 

"AVE  MARIA"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris       ...  .         Luzzi  10c. 

"SERENADE" — Standchen     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris  .  Richard  Strauss  12c. 

"THE  WILLOW"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris Cowen  12c. 

"SHEPHERD'S  CRADLE  SONG"     Arr.  by  H.  Alexander  Matthews 

Arthur  Somervell  12c. 


CO.,  14  East  43rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


In  1 89 1  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  first 
violins  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  resigned  this  position 
in  the  spring  of  19 13  to  become  chief  teacher  of  theory  and  composi- 
tion at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Baltimore.  For  several 
years  he  conducted  the  Popular  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  also  the  orchestral  pieces  at  the  Worcester  County  (Mass.) 
Music  Festivals. 

The  following  compositions  by  Mr.  Strube  have  been  performed  at 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston.  The  pieces 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk.  Those  performed  for  the  first  time  are  marked  with  two 
asterisks. 

1895,  February  16,  Overture  to  Schiller's  "Maid  of  Orleans,"  Op.  8.** 

1896,  April  4,  Symphony  in  C  minor,  Op.  11.** 

1897,  December  11,  Concerto  in  G  major  for  violin,  Op.  13*  (Franz  Kneisel, 
violinist) . 

1 901,  April  20,  Rhapsody  for  orchestra,  Op.  17.** 

1904,  March  12,  Fantastic  overture,  Op.  20.** 

1905,  April  22,  Symphonic  poem,  "Longing,"  for  viola  and  orchestra**  (viola, 
^mile  Ferir). 

1905,  December  23,  Concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  No.  2,  for  violin  and  orchestra** 
(Timothee  Adamowski,  violinist). 

1906,  December  29,  Concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  No.  2,  for  violin  and  orchestra 
(Timothee  Adamowski,  violinist). 

1908,  March  28,  Two  symphonic  poems  for  orchestra  and  viola  solo:  "Long- 
ing"; Fantastic  Dance**  (Emile  Ferir,  viola). 

1909,  April  3,  Symphony  in  B  minor.**  *- 

1909,  October  30,  Concerto  in  E  minor  for  violoncello  and  orchestra**  (Heinrich 
Warnke,  violoncellist). 

1910,  March  19,  Comedy  overture,  "Puck."  ** 
1910,  October  29,  Comedy  overture,  "Puck." 

1912,  January  20,  Symphony  in  B  minor.  m 

1912,  April  27,  Fantastic  dance  for  viola  and  orchestra  (Fmile  Ferir,  viola). 
i9T3>  January   25,    Two  symphonic   poems:    "Narcissus   and  Echo"**;    "Die 
Loreley."  ** 


inflammation   of  the    throat,    bronchial  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 
Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.     Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.     Sample  sent  on  request 

Manfd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,    Ltd.,  New  York 
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Variations  on  a  Rococo*  Theme;  for  Violoncello  with  Orches- 
tral Accompaniment,  Op.  33 Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  [at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

These  "  Variations  sur  un  Theme  rococo"  are  dedicated  to  Wilhelm 
Fitzenhagen.  t  In  Mr.  Paul  Juon's  translation  into  German  of  Modest 
Tschaikowsky 's  life  of  his  brother  Peter,  it  is  stated  that  the  Varia- 
tions were  composed  in  December,  1876.  Mrs.  Newmarch's  condensa- 
tion and  translation  into  English  of  this  monumental  work  says,  after 
the  quotation  of  a  short  and  dismal  letter  of  Tschaikowsky  to  S.  Tan- 
&'eff,  dated  February  10,  1877:  "In  spite  of  the  bitterness  left  by  the 
comparative  failure  of  'Vakoula,'  and  the  many  other  blows  which 
his  artistic  ambitions  had  to  suffer,  Tschaikowsky,  after  his  return  to 

*The  Italian  adjective  "rococo"  means  "old-fashioned."     The  noun  means  "antiquated  style." 

Mr.  E.  Markham  Lee  in  his  Life  of  Tschaikowsky  says  with  reference  to  this  title:  "The  term  Rococo, 
together  with  its  companions  Zopf  and  Baroque,  refers  to  manner,  and  it  is  a  term  borrowed  from  architecture, 
where  it  refers  to  a  highly  ornamental  period,  denoting  a  certain  impress  derived  from-  the  study  of  a  school 
of  thought  foreign  to  that  of  the  artist's  own  natural  groove.  One  would  therefore  not  expect  the  theme  of 
this  set  of  variations,  although  original,  to  be  in  Tschaikowsky'sown  distinctive  style,  nor  is  it  really  so,  exhib- 
iting rather  a  dainty  Mozartean  grace  and  simplicity  together  with  a  certain  rhythmic  charm." 

"Rococo.  The  style  of  decoration  into  which  that  of  the  Louis  Quinze  period  culminated,  distinguished 
for  a  superfluity  of  confused  and  discordant  detail."  J.  W.  Mollett's  "Dictionary  of  Words  used  in  Art  and 
Archaeology." 

Hence,  according  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  "anything  that  is  quaint,  fantastic  or  tasteless  in  art  or 
literature." 

t  Wilhelm  Karl  Friedrich  Fitzenhagen  was  born  at  Seesen,  Brunswick,  September  15,  1848.  He  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  February  14,  i8go.  A  distinguished  violoncellist,  he  wrote  much  for  his  instrument.  He 
was  violoncello  professor  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  'cello  leader  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical 
Society  of  the  same  city.  Tschaikowsky's  second  quartet  was  first  played  at  Nicolas  Rubinstein's  in  Mos- 
cow early  in  1874  by  Laub,  Hrfmaly,  Gerber,  and  Fitzenhagen. 
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Moscow,  did  not  lose  his  self-confidence,  nor  let  his  energy  flag  for  a 
moment.  On  the  contrary,  although  grieved  at  the  fate  of  his  '  favorite 
offspring,'  'Vakoula,'" — the  opera  "Vakoula  the  Smith"  was  pro- 
duced at  St.  Petersburg,  December  6,  1876,  and  on  December  14  the 
composer  heard  that  his  orchestral  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  had  been  hissed 
in  Vienna, — "and  at  his  unlucky  debut  as  a  composer  in  Vienna*  and 
Paris,  although  suffering  from  a  form  of  dyspepsia,  he  was  not  only 
interested  in  the  propaganda  of  his  works  abroad,  but  composed  his 
Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  violoncello,  and  corresponded  with 
Stassov  about  an  operatic  libretto.  The  choice  of  the  subject — 
'Othello' — emanated  from  Tschaikowsky  himself.  When  Stassov 
tried  to  persuade  him  that  this  subject  was  not  suitable  to  his  tem- 
perament, he  refused  to  listen  to  arguments,  and  would  only  consider 
this  particular  play."     His  enthusiasm  cooled  in  a  few  months. 

According  to  Mr.  Juon's  translation,  the  Variations  were  composed 
in  1876,  and  during  the  season  of  1876-77  Tschaikowsky  also  wrote 
his  Slav  March,  Op.  31;  the  symphonic  fantasia,  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  Op.  32;  and  the  Valse  Scherzo  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op. 
34.  He  also  sketched  his  fourth  symphony  and  two-thirds  of  his 
opera,  "Eugene  Oniegin." 

Modest  Tschaikowsky  is  usually  careful  to  give  the  dates  of  first 
performances  of  works  by  his  brother.  He  does  not  give  information 
concerning  the  first  performance  of  the  Variations,  but  he  refers  to  a 
letter  received  by  Peter  from  Fitzenhagen  in  June,  1879,  in  which  the 
violoncellist  told  him  of  the  great  success  of  this  work  as  played  by 
him  at  a  music  festival  at  Wiesbaden.  Liszt  was  present,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "This  is  indeed  music."  At  this  same  festival 
von  Biilow  played  Tschaikowsky's  first  pianoforte  concerto. 

The  Variations  are  scored  for  solo  violoncello,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

A  few  introductory  measures,  Moderate  quasi  andante,  leads  to  the 
theme  played  by  the  violoncello,  moderate  semplice,  A  major,  2-4. 
There  are  seven  variations,  interspersed  with  numerous  cadenzas  for 

*"Hans  Rich ter,  who  conducted  the  Vienna  performance  of  'Romeo,'  declared  that  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  work  did  not  amount  to  a  fiasco.  Certainly  at  the  concert  itself  a  few  hisses  were  heard,  and 
Hanslick  wrote  an  abusive  criticism  of  it  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  but  at  the  same  time  much  interest,  even 
enthusiasm,  was  shown  for  the  new  Russian  work."     Mrs.  Newmarch,  Life  of  Tschaikowsky,  p.  191. 
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His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his  splendid  voice.  The  Play 
House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

— New  York  Tribune. 
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manly  and  ingratiating  presence,  obvious  musical  feeling,  and 
the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  of  a  singer. — Boston  Globe. 
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audience  with  his  artistic  program. — Washington  Herald. 
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the  solo  instruments  and  separated  by  orchestral  interludes.  The  first 
two  variations  are  in  the  tempo  of  the  theme.  The  third,  Andante 
sostenuto,  C  major,  3-4,  has  a  distinguished  melody  which  is  richly 
accompanied.  The  fourth  is  an  Andante  grazioso,  2-4;  the  fifth  an 
Allegro  moderato,  2-4;  the  sixth  an  Andante,  D  minor.  The  seventh, 
with  coda,  is  of  a  brilliant  nature. 


The  programme  of  Mr.  Frank  Van  der  Stucken's  concert  in  Chickering 
Hall,  New  York,  November  28,  1888,  announced  a  theme  and  variations 
"from  concerto  for  violoncello"  by  Tschaikowsky,  "accompaniment 
for  orchestra  transcribed  from  the  pianoforte  arrangement  by  Mr. 
Herbert  and  Mr.  J.  Ch.  Rietzel."  Mr.  Herbert  was  the  violoncellist. 
Tschaikowsky  never  wrote  a  concerto  for  violoncello.  He  revised, 
however,  the  Theme  and  Variations  after  publication,  and  the  second 
edition  is  the  one  known  to-day.  Is  it  possible  that  the  title-page  of 
the  first  edition  made  any  reference  to  a  "concerto"?  No  biographer 
of  Tschaikowsky  speaks  of  the  composer's  intention  of  writing  a  con- 
certo for  the  violoncello. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

MUSICAL  TRANSITIONS. 

(From  the  London  Times,  July  11,  1914.) 

For  these  Post-Impressionists,  in  music  as  well  as  in  painting,  are  preaching  no 
more  and  no  less  than  the  deliberate  degradation  of  technique.     (Daily  paper.) 

A  new  movement  always  finds  one  of  its  most  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  the  enthusiasm  of  its  supporters.  Whether  the  new 
idea  has  in  it  the  truth  and  vitality  which  will  ultimately  modify  the 
trend  of  thought  in  some  direction,  or  whether  it  is  merely  calling 
for  that  invaluable  halt  which  enables  us  to  review  and  consolidate 
our  position,  its  potency  is  always  discounted  by  the  fact  that  its 
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partisans  pin  their  loyalty  to  some  aspect  of  it  which  is  of  quite  second- 
ary importance.  For  every  new  truth  is  double-edged;  it  must  cut 
a  new  path  to  the  distant  beacon,  and  it  must  lop  away  the  obstructions 
with  which  ignorance  has  till  then  clouded  the  vision.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  commonplace  of  thought  that  destructive  criticism  is  the  easiest  of  all 
forms  of  mental  amusement,  while  great  ideas  are  of  necessity  construc- 
tive; but  it  is  less  generally  realized  that  the  constructive  idea  implies 
a  destructive  complement,  that  the  ground  must  be  cleared  before  the 
new  foundations  can  be  laid. 

An  examination  of  almost  any  crisis  in  human  progress  will  convince 
us  that  the  irreconcilable  adherents  of  the  new  idea  are  those  who  have 
misconceived  it  as  being  primarily  and  essentially  destructive.  Those 
new  forms  of  art,  for  example,  which  in  painting  we  connect  with  the 
word  "Post-Impressionism,"  and  in  music  with  the  names  of  Scriabin 
and  Schonberg,  seem  to  many,  at  first  sight,  to  share  one  common 
characteristic.  They  appear  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  negative  and 
not  of  a  positive  position. 

"Hitherto,"  they  seem  to  say,  "feeling  has  been  translated  into 
Art  by  means  of  a  caucus  of  conventions — line,  form,  phrase,  key, 
and  what  not — and  the  mastery  of  these  conventions  was  embodied  in 
the  word  '  technique.'  We  have  hit  upon  a  pleasant  and  easy  path  which 
henceforward  all  may  tread;  let  no  one  any  longer  think  he  must  face 
the  long  and  dreary  mountain  climb  which  in  a  darker  age  was  the 
necessary  prelude  to  technical  skill." 

Such  is  the  message  that  the  new  men  seem  to  bring  to  the  short- 
sighted majority  whom  the  eagerness  of  partisanship  compels  to  enlist 
at  once  on  one  side  or  the  other.  And  the  battlefields  will  be  strewn 
with  many  corpses,  heroically  and  unnecessarily  slain  in  a  quarrel 
over  false  issues,  before  the  world  at  large  discovers  that  the  very  last 
object  the  protagonists  could  possibly  have  had  in  view  was  the  degrada- 
tion of  technique. 

In  the  first  place,  no  amount  of  that  misguided  zeal  which  extols 
feeling  and  imagination  at  the  expense  of  technical  skill  can  ever  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  Art  primarily  and  fundamentally  involves 
the  capturing  of  a  fugitive  something  and  its  imprisonment  in  a 
permanent  form.  All  the  anarchism  at  the  present  moment  in  the  air 
is  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  if  it  is  thought  of  as  contradict- 
ing that  underlying  truth.  There  may  be — indeed  there  are — those  who 
deny  the  authority  of  our  scale-system,  who  ridicule  the  cold  calcula- 
tion of  our  accepted  musical  forms,  who  contemptuously  reject  our 
conceptions  of  concord  and  discord,  who,  in  a  word,  question  the 
validity  of  any  single  conclusion  the  world  has  hitherto  arrived  at  in 
its  endeavor  to  reach  the  stability  of  general  laws.  But  no  attack 
has  been,  nor  can  be,  made  on  the  axiom  that  the  abstract  takes  shape 
in  the  womb  of  the  mind  that  conceives  it,  and  comes  to  birth  in  the 
form  of  the  concrete.  To  the  Artist  belongs  the  power  of  transmut- 
ing feeling  into  form ;  and  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  constitute 
this  power  are  summed  up  in  the  word  "technique."  It  would  be  easy 
and  attractive  to  any  analytical  enthusiast  to  divide  and  subdivide 
the  elements  of  technique  involved  in  the  composition  of  even  so  simple 
a  matter  as  a  hymn  tune.  There  is  the  technique  of  spelling,  or  con- 
formity to  some  intelligible  system  of  note-nomenclature,  the  technique 
of  syntax,   or  acceptance  of  some  conventions  of  harmonic  progres- 
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sion;  on  a  higher  plane  comes  the  technique  of  the  sentence,  or  the 
infusion  of  that  vitality  which  creates  the  unit  of  the  phrase  out  of  a 
succession  of  isolated  sounds;  and  on  the  highest  plane  of  all  the  tech- 
nique of  the  final  whole,  embracing  questions  of  balance,  tonality, 
and  other  intricate  problems.  But  the  futility  of  meeting  the  modern- 
ists with  the  charge  of  belittling  technical  skill  becomes  manifest  when 
we  realize  that  the  whole  raison  d'etre  of  their  revolt  centres  round 
their  claim  that  contemporary  technique  has  arbitrary  and  confining 
limitations  which  render  it  inadequate  to  express  feelings  and  ideas 
which  they  consider  worthy  of  presentation. 

The  confusion  of  thought  which  has  led  to  the  slightly  contemptuous 
meaning  now  attaching  to  this  word  undoubtedly  arises  from  the 
unfortunate  power  of  the  human  brain  to  acquire  skill  in  presentation 
out  of  proportion  to  the  demands  of  feeling.  Such  is  the  perversity  of 
human  nature  that  a  musician  with  little  to  say  can,  by  assiduous 
practice  in  the  processes  of  presentation,  delude  the  undiscriminating 
with  counterfeit  art.  And  the  sacrilege  of  such  an  act  is  not  to  be 
redeemed  by  the  fact  that  the  work  is  often  honest,  and  the  deception 
unconscious.  But  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  blind  dispassionate 
inquirers  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  end,  technique  is  Art.  We  can  all 
feel  aspirations,  we  can  most  of  us  appreciate  beautiful  work;  and 
technique  is  the  only  condition  of  transmuting  the  one  into  the  other. 
To  accuse  the  apostles  of  a  new  movement  of  a  deliberate  desire  to 
degrade  technique  is,  consequently,  to  indict  them  with  one  of  three 
offences.  Either  they  are  such  tiros  in  thought  that  they  do  not  realize 
technique  as  the  condition  of  Art ;  or,  if  they  do  realize  this  truth,  they 
must  fall  between  two  stools.  They  must  have  tried  in  vain  to  be- 
come expert,  or  they  must  be  dishonestly  maintaining  that  such  expert- 
ness  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

To  the  first  accusation  no  answer  need  be  made.  It  is  a  charge  of 
stupidity  pure  and  simple,  with  its  own  inevitable  recoil.  On  the 
second  count  it  should  be  enough  to  say  that  the  facts  are  against  the 
accusers.  Unbiassed  judges  of  painting  tell  us  that  those  in  the  fore- 
front of  Post-Impressionism  were,  when  they  painted  the  normal 
type  of  picture,  unsurpassed  in  technical  skill;  it  has  even  been  said 
of  one  of  them  that  in  Europe  he  was  unrivalled.  In  music  the  early 
work  of  Scriabin  and  Stavinsky  shows  that  both  had  been  through 
the  academic  mill  and  had  come  forth  fully  equipped,  while  the  early 
sextet  of  Schonberg  reaches  a  point  of  technical  efficiency  which  is 
within  reach  of  but  few  composers  of  any  age  or  time.     This  refuta- 
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tion  of  the  second  charge  obviously  involves  the  withdrawal  of  the  third. 
Men  who  have  attained  the  highest  skill  in  any  direction  cannot  be 
charged  with  dishonestly  maintaining,  by  the  sole  means  of  their 
work,  that  such  skill  is  a  fruitless  acquisition.  But  should  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  prosecution  still  press  the  charge  it  must  be  answered 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  "The  artist  works,"  as  Stevenson 
says,  "entirely  upon  honor."  He  must  "preserve  from  day  to  day 
his  constancy  to  the  ideal."  And  the  question  of  whether  he  has  kept 
faith  or  has  deviated  from  the  strict  path  cannot  be  solved  by  the  aid 
of  loose  and  vague  personalities  framed  in  the  moment  of  bewilderment, 
but  must  await  a  verdict  from  a  future  and  more  emancipated  tribunal. 


TEMPERAMENT. 

BY  DR.    C.    W.    SALEEBY. 
(From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.) 

"Psychology  and  logic"  used  to  go  together  in  the  title  of  academic 
chairs;  the  science  of  the  mind  was  the  science  of  reasoning.  We 
thought  of  "the  mind"  as  a  simple  unity,  much  as  the  ancients  thought 
of  "earth"  as  an  element.  To-day  we  agree  with  Saint  Augustine 
when  he  spoke  of  the  "  abyssus  humance  conscientice."  More  and  more 
we  turn  from  the  study  of  intellectual  processes  to  the  study  of  the 
psychical  facts  which  underlie  them.  Great  students  like  Dr. 
McDougall,  of  Oxford,  are  teaching  us  how  we  may  slowly  essay  the 
analysis  of  the  emotions  and  instincts  that  underlie  our  conduct.  A 
chemistry  of  the  mind,  so  to  say,  is  now  inchoate— Lperhaps  at  some  such 
stage  as  the  chemistry  of  matter  before  Dalton. 

The  state  of  this  young  science  may  be  well  estimated  by  the  entirely 
unscientific  condition  of  its  vocabulary.  No  one  but  the  trained 
psychologist  uses  such  words  as  "instinct"  and  "habit"  correctly;  the 
real  and  profound  distinction  between  them  may  require  a  moment's 
mental  search  on  the  part  of  the  present  reader;  and  ordinary  people 
have  no  idea  of  it  at  all.  The  distinction  between  the  innate  and  the 
acquired  is  similarly  lost  in  other  instances;  confusion  is  worse  con- 
founded when  we  come'  to  talk  of  character,  with  its  acquired  super- 
structure upon  an  innate  foundation  (of  unfathomed  complexity) ;  and  is 
worst  confounded  when  we  generalize  about  such  a  complex  of  com- 
plexes as  conscience.  Compared  with  these  arcana,  even  genius  may 
sometimes  appear  simple,  though  its  adequate  analysis  has  never  yet 
been  achieved,  and  though,  when  one  is  cross-questioned  about  its 
inheritance,  a  sufficient  reply  should  be  that,  if  three  or  four  distinct 
Mendelian  factors  are  involved  in  the  presence  of  a  few  simple  hairs 
on  the  leaves  of  certain  stocks,  we  need  not  be  unduly  astonished  even 
when  the  son  of  Richard  Wagner  and  the  grandson  of  Liszt  writes 
music  of  an  almost  torturous  insipidity. 

Compared  with  such  problems  as  these,  temperament  is  well-nigh 
simple;  yet  we  know  very  little  about  it,  the  psychologists  have  practi- 
cally ignored  it,  and  its  importance  for  happiness  and  conduct  is  almost 
incalculable.  There  is,  of  course,  as  in  psychology  generally,  no  clear 
agreement  as  to  the  use  of  the  word.  I  believe  it  is  often  used,  for 
instance,  as  a  sort  of  euphemism  for  the  expression  of  one  instinct, 
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Bach 

Symphony  (Shepherds'  Music)  from  "The  Christmas  Oratorio" 

February  17 
Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  two  Violins  and  Orchestra  of  Strings 

Anton  Witek  and  Sylvain  Noack,  February  1 7 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  Major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55  November  4 

Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  58 

Harold  Bauer,  December   2 
Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  61 

Fritz  KrEislER,  January  6 
Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  January  6 

Overture  to  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72  February  17 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73  December  2 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68  February  17 

Dvorak 

Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92  March  17 

Handel 

Air,  "Ombra  mai  fu,"  from  the  opera  "Serse" 

PasqualE  Amato,  November  4 

ROPARTZ 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  C  major  January  6 

Saint-SaEns 

Aria,  "Qui  done  commande,"  etc.,  from  "Henry  VIII." 

PasqualE  Amato,  November  4 

Scheinpflug 

Overture  to  a  Comedy  by  Shakespeare,  for  full  orchestra,  Op.  15 

December  2 

Sibelius 

"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7        November  4 
Symphony  No.  1,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39  March  17 

R.  Strauss 

Tone  Poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  Lenau),  Op.  20  November  4 

Strube 

Variations  on  an  Original  Theme  March  17 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme,  for  Violoncello  with  Orchestra  Accompaniment 

Beatrice  Harrison,  March  17 

Wagner 

A  Faust  Overture  January  6 
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which  I  wish  to  call  the  racial  instinct.  That,  however,  is  an  entirely- 
inaccurate  use  of  the  word.  Then,  again,  as  when  we  are  warned  of 
the  Celtic  temperament  of  a  statesman,  and  its  consequences  in  debate, 
or  under  challenge,  any  one  who  has  thought  a  little  will  see  that  we 
are  possibly  confusing  ourselves  absurdly.  Let  it  be  remembered  that, 
on  the  top  of  our  minds,  so  to  say,  there  is  a  constantly  acting  some- 
thing called  "self-control"  or  "inhibition,"  which  plays  a  mighty  part  in 
consciousness  and  conduct,  even  when  we  are  totally  unaware  of  it, 
as  Frend  has  notably  shown  by  the  study  of  dreams.  It  seems  to 
me  that  many  so-called  differences  in  temperament,  which  are  better 
to  be  called  differences  in  temper,  are  none  other  than  greater  or  less 
degrees  of  self-control.  Hence  endless  confusion.  When  you  com- 
pare the  conduct  of  two  men  under  cross-examination  or  badgering  of 
any  kind,  you  may  notice  no  difference  between  them.  Yet  the  first 
may  indeed  be  temperamentally  cool  and  indifferent,  while  the  second 
produces  a  similar  effect  only  by  his  self-control.  Half  our  verdicts 
of  praise  and  blame  are  worthless  because  we  do  not  appreciate  the 
supreme  importance  of  self-control  in  conduct. 

Another  gross  abuse  of  the  word  occurs  in  the  phrase  "  artistic  tempera- 
ment." Of  course,  this  indicates  a  reality.  There  is  the  poet  to  whom 
the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too 
deep  for  tears,  and  there  is  the  other  kind  of  man.  But  one  constantly 
hears  the  term  used  to  palliate,  or  glorify,  the  fact  that  certain  sorts 
of  people  can  never  be  relied  on  to  keep  their  promises,  are  selfish  and 
unpunctual,  never  try  to  keep  their  temper,  cannot  be  bothered  to 
wash,  forget  to  pay  their  bills  in  Cornwall,  and  are  jealous  of  each 
other  and  everybody  else.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  Ruskin  or  a  Wordsworth;  it  only  means  that  these  people 
have  never  been  licked  into  shape,  that  they  have  been  through  no 
mill,  are  saturated  with  self-esteem,  and  have  not  learnt  self-control. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  their  "artistic"  excreta  will  be  as  worthless 
and  ephemeral  as  themselves ;  but  they  bring  grave  discredit  upon  divine 
things,  like  music  and  poetry,  the  lovers  of  which  should,  therefore, 
never  cease  to  repudiate  them. 

It  almost  seems  that,  if  our  study  of  temperament  is  to  be  worth 
anything,  it  must  be  placed  on  a  physiological  basis.  Hippocrates 
and  his  followers  recognized  a  man  as  sanguine  when  his  veins  were 
rich  in  blood,  melancholy  when  his  liver  produced  black  bile,  phlegmatic 
when  his  economy  was  clogged  with  overmuch  mucus  or  "phlegm." 
We  use  the  words  to-day,  unaware  of  their  ancient  significance.  It 
is  probable  that  these  particular  instances  are  ill-guessed,  but  the 
theory  stands  in  large  degreee. 

The  activity  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  the  neck  largely  affects  tempera- 
ment, and  every  one  has  some  idea  of  what  it  means  to  be  bilious  or 
jaundiced.  Par  more  difficult  is  the  case  where  a  morbid  state  of 
body  produces  what  we  must  regard  as  in  itself  a  healthy  state  of  mind. 
The  "  spes  phthisical  the  optimistic  outlook  of  the  sufferer  from 
phthisis  or  consumption,  has  been  known. for  ages,  and  is  as  astonish- 
ing as  ever  to  observe  to-day.  A  stage  further  is  found  in  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  an  awful  and  invariably  fatal  disease,  with 
a  rapid  course,  due  to  intoxication  of  the  whole  body  with  the  products 
of  some  kind  of  parasitism.  Here  the  patient  is  not  merely  happy; 
he  is  morbidly  exalted,  his  glee,  his  megalomania  pass  all  bounds,  and, 
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while  he  can  no  longer  control  his  ulcerated  body  or  its  humblest  func- 
tions, he  flatters  himself  that  he  is  the  king  of  kings.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  we  have  no  beginning  of  an  explanation  of  these  things. 

Then  there  are  the  questions  of  race  and  of  sex.  Dr.  Arthur  Keith, 
in  his  masterly  brochure  on  the  "Human  Body,"  says  that  women  are 
fortunate  in  that  the  "joie  de  vivre"  lasts  longer  and  is  more  acute  in 
them  than  in  men.  I  never  saw  the  statement  before,  and  know  nothing 
about  it,  but  it  interests  one.  Lastly,  we  have  the  uncharted  universe 
of  psychical  fact,  where  temperament  depends  upon  immaterial  fac- 
tors. Let  any  physiologist  who  is  well  content  with,  for  instance,  the 
recent  study  of  "thyroid  instability,"  read,  as  I  have  just  read,  the  story 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  explain  the  temperament  of  that  noble  child  by 
his  formulae  if  he  can.  I  said  our  science  of  mind  was  like  chemistry 
before  Dalton;   it  had  been  better  to  say,  before  Prometheus. 


"Carnival/'*  Overture  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  92. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Miihlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,   1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  Love."  The  first  of  these  is  known 
generally  in  concert-halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  third  is 
known  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  The 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  given  October 

*  " Carnival:  Originally  (according  to  Tommaseo  and  Bellini)  'the  day  preceding  the  first  of  Lent ';  com- 
monly extended  to  the  last  three  days  of  the  whole  week  before  Lent;  in  France  it  comprises  Jeudi  gras, 
Dimanche  gras,  Lundi  gras,  and  Mardi  gras,  i.e.,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima,  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday;  in  a  still  wider  sense  it  includes  the  time  of  entertainments  intervening  between 
Twelfth-day  and  Ash  Wednesday."     (New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.) 

Then  there  is  the  Mid-Lent  Carnival,  a  festivity  held  on  the  middle  Thursday  of  Lent,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  that  season  is  at  an  end. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  camevale,  carnovale.  "These  appear  to  originate  in  a  Latin 
carnem  levare-ox  Italian  came  levare  (with  infinitive  used  substantively),  meaning,  'the  putting  away  or  removal 
of  flesh  (as  food).'  .  .  .  We  must  entirely  reject  the  suggestion  founded  on  another  sense  of  levare,  to  relieve, 
ease,  'that  carnelevarium  meant  the  solace  of  the  flesh  {i.e.,  body) '  before  the  austerities  of  Lent.  The  explana- 
tions 'farewell  flesh,  farewell  to  flesh'  (from  Latin  vale),  found  already  ia  Florio,  and  'down  with  flesh'  (from 
French  aval),  belong  to  the  domain  of  popular  etymology." 

The  most  famous  carnival  was  that  of  Venice.  John  Evelyn  made  this  sour  allusion  to  it  in  his  diary 
(1646):  "Shrovetide,  when  all  the  world  repaire  to  Venice,  to  see  the  folly  and  madnesse  of  the  Carnevall." 
The  poet  Gray,  writing  of  a  carnival,  said:  "This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to  Lent:  one-half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  is  past  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in  expecting  the  future  Carnival." 
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2i,  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
America,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  Dvorak,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio  and  Mr.  Emil  Fischer.  The 
orchestra  was  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  R.  H.  Warren  conducted  "Amer- 
ica"; Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  delivered  an  oration,  "  Two  New  Worlds : 
The  New  World  of  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  Music";  Liszt's 
"Tasso"  was  played,  conducted  by  Mr.  Seidl;  the  Triple  Overture  and 
a  Te  Deum  (expressly  written  for  the  occasion)  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  programme  stated  that  the  Triple 
Overture  had  not  yet  been  performed  in  public. 

This  programme  also  gave  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  of  the  description  was  originated  by 
Dvorak  himself.     The  description  is  at  times  curiously  worded. 

"This  composition,  which  is  a  musical  expression  of  the  emotions 
awakened  in  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak  by  certain  aspects  of  the  three  great 
creative  forces  of  the  Universe — Nature,  Life,  and  Love — was  con- 
ceived nearly  a  year  ago,  while  the  composer  still  lived  in  Bohemia.  .  .  . 
The  three  parts  of  the  overture  are  linked  together  by  a  certain  under- 
lying melodic  theme.  This  theme  recurs  with  the  insistence  of  the 
inevitable  personal  note  marking  the  reflections  of  a  humble  individual, 
who  observes  and  is  moved  by  the  manifold  signs  of  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  the  Universe." 

The  "Carneval"  overture,  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Prague 
"Bohemian  Carnival,"  and  now  known  simply  as  "Carnival,"  was 
described  as  follows  by  the  New  York  programme  annotator: — 

"If  the  first  part  of  the  overture  suggested  'II  Penseroso,'  the  second, 
with  its  sudden  revulsion  to  wild  mirth,  cannot  but  call  up  the  same 
poet's  'L' Allegro,'  with  its  lines  to  'Jest  and  Youthful  Jollity.'  The 
dreamer  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  has  returned  to  scenes  of  human 
life,  and  finds  himself  drawn  into 

The  busy  hum  of  men 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round 

And  the  jolly  rebecs  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid  * — 

dancing  in  spirited  Slavonic  measures.  Cymbals  clang,  strange  instru- 
ments clash;  and  the  passionate  cry  of  the  violin  whirls  the  dreamer 
madly  into  a  Bohemian  revel.  Anon  the  wild  mirth  dies  away,  as  if 
the  beholder  were  following  a  pair  of  straying  lovers,  whom  the  bois- 
terous gayety  of  their  companions,  with  clangor  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, reach  [sic]  but  dimly.  A  lyric  melody  sustained  by  one  violin, 
the  English  horn,  and  some  flutes,  sets  in,  and  almost  unconsciously 

*  Milton's  lines  are  as  follows: — 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 
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returns  to  the  sweet  pastoral  theme,  like  a  passing  recollection  of  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  nature.  But  even  this  seclusion  may  not  last.  A 
band  of  merry  maskers  bursts  in.  The  stirring  Slavonic  theme  of  the 
introduction  reappears,  and  the  three  themes  of  the  second  overture, 
the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  and  the  pastoral,  are  merged  into  one, 
with  the  humorous  in  the  ascendant,  till  a  reversion  changes  the  order. 
The  whole  ends  in  the  same  gay  A  major  key,  with  which  it  began." 

The  "Carnival"  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor, 
January  5,  1895;  "Nature,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  7, 
1895;   "Othello,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  6,  1897. 

The  "Carnival"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

The  first  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  full  orchestra,  Allegro, 
A  major,  2-2,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  subsidiary  theme  in  the 
same  key  is  also  of  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  is  more  concisely  stated. 
'The  eighth  notes  of  the  wood-wind  in  the  last  measures  of  this  subsid- 
iary, combined  with  the  first  measure  of  the  first  theme,  furnish  material 
for  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  poco  tranquillo,  E  minor.  The 
violins  play  this  melody  over  an  arpeggio  accompaniment,  while  oboe 
and  clarinet  have  little  counter-figures.  This  theme  is  developed  by 
the  wood-wind,  and  violins  now  supply  flowing  figures  between  the 
phrases.  A  lesser  theme  in  G  major  follows,  and  is  worked  up  till  it 
ends  in  E  major.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  violins  against  arpeg- 
gios in  wood-wind  and  harps.  A  fortissimo  leads  to  a  free  episode 
with  fresh  material.  Andantino  con  moto,  G  major,  3-8.  The  English 
horn  repeats  over  and  over  again  a  little  pastoral  figure,  flute  and  oboe 
have  a  graceful  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is  in  high  sustained 
harmonies  of  muted  and  divided  second  violins  and  violas.  The  horn 
gives  an  answer  over  tremulous  strings.  The  melody  is  then  devel- 
oped by  various  instrumental  combinations,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
the  original  Allegro,  2-2,  now  in  G  minor,  and  of  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  violins.  The  free  fantasia  is  chiefly  a  working-out  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  first  theme  against  a  new  and  running  counter- 
theme.  There  is  a  climax,  and  then  the  key  of  A  major  is  established. 
The  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length  than  in  the  first  part  ot 
the  overture.  The  climax  leads  to  a  sonorous  return  of  the  theme 
first  heard  in  G  major,  but  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed.  There  is 
a  short  coda. 
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TO 


Itasjm&lfamlm 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 
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Twenty-nipth  Season  in  New  York 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  5 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven      .         .      Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Brahms 


.    Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a 


Richard  Strauss      .        Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Weber 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe' 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


Symphony  No  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Minister,  1840); 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  makesome  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823 :  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's 
memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.'" 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed";  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony;  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man !  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn 
out  a  tyrant!'" 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  remarkable  Life  of  Beethoven  argues  against 
Schindler's  theory  that  Beethoven  wished  to  celebrate  the  French. 
Revolution  en  bloc.  "C'etait  Vhomme  de  Brumaire"  that  Beethoven 
honored  by  his  dedication  (pp.  79-82). 

The  original < score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 


Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:  "Written  on  Bonaparte."     * 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  haVe 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  a  private  concert  at 
Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief, 
so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  was  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 
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The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto. 
If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce 
on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 

*  * 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  G.  J.  Webb  conductor,  December, 
13,  185 1.  At  this  concert  Berlioz's  overture  to  "Waverley"  was  also 
performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time.  The  soloists  were  Mme.  Goria 
Botho,  who  sang  airs  from  "Robert  le  Diable"  and  "Charles  VI."; 
Thomas  Ryan,  who  played  a  clarinet  fantasia  by  Reissiger;  and  Wulf 
Fries,  who  played  a  fantasia  by  Kummer  for  the  violoncello.  The 
overture  to  "II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia"  ended  the  concert. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood- wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood- wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
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e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  pboe, 
accompanied  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  the  strings  give 
the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

M.  d'Indy,  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Beethoven  as  shown  in  his 
music,  calls  attention  to  the  "  vnilitarisme"  the  adaptation  of  a  war- 
like rhythm  to  melody,  that  characterizes  this  march. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood- wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations.  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.     The  tempo 
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changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-fi,at  major,  Op.  5 6a. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Josef  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at 
Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  in  1873  sought  vainly  a  quiet  country  place  for  the  summer. 
He  lodged  for  two  days  in  Gratwein,  Styria,  and  was  driven  away  by 
the  attentions  of  some  "aesthetic  ladies."  He  then  went  to  Tutzing, 
on  Lake  Starnberg,  and  rented  an  attic  room  in  the  Seerose.  The 
night  he  arrived  he  received  a  formal  invitation  to  join  a  band  of  young 
authors,  painters,  and  musicians,  who  met  in  the  inn.  He  left 
the  Seerose  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  fragments  of  the  invitation 
were  found  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  He  then  went  to  Hermann  Levi's 
house  in  Munich,  and  stayed  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
In  August  he  attended  the  Schumann  Festival  at  Bonn,  and  it  was  at 
Bonn  that  he  played  with  Clara  Schumann  to  a  few  friends  the  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op.  5 6b)  for  two  piano- 
fortes. 

The  statement  that  "he  composed  these  variations  at  Tutzing  in 
the"  summer  of  1873"  seems  to  be  unfounded,  unless  he  wrote  them  at 
the  Seerose  in  half  a  night. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  was  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  Vienna  on  November  2,  1873.  Otto  Dessoff  was  the  conductor. 
The  Variations  were  applauded  warmly  by  the  large  audience  and  by 
the  professional  critics. 

The  Variations  were  performed  in  Munich  on  December  10,  1873, 
when  Levi  conducted,  and  early  in  February,  1874,  they  were  played 
at  Breslau  (twice),  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Minister.  Played  again  in 
Munich,  March  14,  1874,  when  the  composer  conducted  the  work  and 
played  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Concerto  in  D  minor,  the  music  met 
with  little  favor.  In  spite  of  Levi's  endeavors,  the  public  of  Munich 
cared  not  for  Brahms.  The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  in 
London  was  at  a  Philharmonic   concert,  May  24,   1875,  when  W.  G. 
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Cusins  was  the  conductor.  Early  in  1876  Brahms  visited  Holland  and 
conducted  the  Variations  at  Utrecht  (January  22). 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  collection  of  divertimenti 
for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn,  and  in  the  original  score  it  is  entitled 
"Chorale*  St.  Antoni."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs 
is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  was  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three 
bassoons,  and  a  serpent.  Brahms,  looking  over  Haydn's  manuscripts 
collected  by  C.  F.  Pohl  for  the  biography  which  the  latter  left  unfinished, 
was  struck  by  an  Andante  from  a  Symphony  in  B-flat  major  for  oboes 
and  strings  and  by  this  "  Chorale,"  and  he  copied  the  two  pieces. 

This  divertimento  was  composed  by  Haydn  probably  about  1782-84 
and  for  open-air  performance.  It  was  performed  at  a  concert  in  Lon- 
don in  March,  1908,  and,  as  then  played,  it  consisted  of  an  Introduc- 
tion of  a  lively  nature,  the  "Chorale  Sancti  Antonii,"  a  Minuetto 
and  a  Rondo.  The  music  critic  of  the  Referee  then  said:  "There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Haydn  composed  the  Chorale 
and  why  the  folk-song-like  tune  is  so  named  is  lost  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  past.     The  two  concluding  numbers  are  not  distinctive  except 

*  It  is  possible  that  this  neuter  form  "Chorale"  for  (cantus)  the  masculine  "Choralis"  is  a  corrupted 
reading.  It  may  be  referred  back  to  "canticum"  or  "libellum  chorale";  or,  better  yet,  to  the  Middle  Age 
"Choraula"  or  "Corola"  (old  French  "Corole"),  which  was  applied  to  the  performance  on  strings  of  the 
singer  of  dance  tunes,  then  to  the  song  that  was  sung,  and  finally  to  the  song-book  itself.  See  L.  Dieffenbach's 
supplement  to  Du  Cange's  "Glossarium."  In  English  the  form  "chorale"  appears.  Dr.  Murray  says  of  this 
form:  "Apparently  the  'e'  has  been  added  to  indicate  stress  on  the  second  syllable  (cf.  locale,  morale);  it  is 
often  mistaken  to  mean  a  separate  syllable." 
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by  the  curious  and  buzzing-like  character  of  the  tone-color  produced 
by  the  unusual  combination  of  instruments."  At  this  performance, 
the  first  in  England,  led  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  a  double-bassoon  was 
substituted  for  the  serpent. 

The  theme  is  announced  by  Brahms  in  plain  harmony  by  wind  in- 
struments over  a  bass  for  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  double- 
bassoon.  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  concerning  the  Variations:  "In  these 
variations  Brahms  has  followed  his  great  predecessors — and  notably 
Beethoven — in  one  characteristic  point.  Beethoven,  as  Haydn  also, 
often  treated  the  form  of  Theme  with  Variations  in  one  sense  some- 
what as  he  did  the  concerto.  With  all  his  seriousness  of  artistic  pur- 
pose, he  plainly  treated  the  concerto  as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of 
executive  technique  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  Much  in  the  same 
spirit,  he  treated  the  Theme  with  Variations  as  a  vehicle  for  the  dis- 
play of  musical  technique  on  the  part  of  the  composer.  In  many 
of  his  variations  he  made  an  actual  display  of  all  sorts  of  harmonic 
and  contrapuntal  subtleties.  No  doubt  this  element  of  technical 
display  was,  after  all,  but  a  side  issue;  but  it  was  very  recognizably 
there  notwithstanding.  We  find  a  very  similar  tendency  evinced 
in  these  variations  by  Brahms.  With  all  their  higher  emotional  and 
poetic  side,  the  element  of  voluntarily  attempted  and  triumphantly 
conquered  difficulty  is  by  no  means  absent.  Like  Beethoven,  he  plainly 
regards  the  form  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  musical  jeu  d' esprit,  if  an 
entirely  serious  one."  And  again:  "The  variations  do  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  form  of  the  theme:  as  the  composition  progresses,  they 
even  depart  farther  and  farther  therefrom.  They  successively  present 
a  more  and  more  elaborate  free  contrapuntal  development  and  work- 
ing-out of  the  central  idea  contained  in  the  theme,  the  connection 
between  theme  and  the  theme  itself  being  often  more  ideal  then  real." 

It  was  Hans  von  Biilow  who  said  of  Beethoven  taking  themes  for  r  . 
variations  from  forgotten  ballets  or  operas,  of  Schumann  accepting  ai 
theme  from  Clara  Wieck,  and  of  Brahms  choosing  a  theme  by  Paganini:  I 
"The  theme  in  these  instances  is  of  little  more  importance  than  that  1 1 
of  the  title-page  of  a  book  in  relationship  with  the  text." 

Variation  I.     Poco  piu  andante.     The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure  I 
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is  accompanied  by  one  in  triplet  in  the  violas  and  'cellos.     These  figures 
alternately  change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  varia- 
tion of  the  theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is 
given  to  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There 
is  an  independent  accompaniment  for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repe- 
tition the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part  which  the  wind  instruments 
had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have  arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it 
is  strengthened  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly 
after  the  'cellos  accompany  in  scale  passages.  The  parts  change  place 
in  the  repetition. 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is 
given  to  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In 
the  repetition  the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the 
first  four  measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in 
harmony,  afterwards  in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clari- 
nets descend  through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas 
has  a  fresh  melody. 

VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted. 
The  mood  is  pianissimo  throughout.  The  piccolo  enters  with  an  in- 
version of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase, 
an  obvious  modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  first 
as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass  passage  constantly  repeated  and  accom- 
panied each  successive  time  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony." 
This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterward  used  in  combination  with  other 
figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood- wind  instruments  accompany  in 
scale  passages,  and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is 
now  used  to  the  end.  Later  the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass 
instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running  accompaniment. 


* 
*  * 
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Mr.  Max  Kalbeck,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms  ("Johannes  Brahms," 
Berlin,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  pp.  465-474),  has  much  to  say  about 
these  variations.  He  discusses  the  question  whether  Brahms  was 
moved  to  write  them  by  the  remembrance  of  Anselm  Feuerbach's 
picture,  "The  Tempation  of  Saint  Anthony";  he  alludes  to  the  other 
Anthony,  the  Saint  of  Padua;  and  he  tries  to  find  in  each  variation 
something  illustrative  of  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 
Mr.  Kalbeck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  in  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 
"La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine"  and  that  of  the  variations  in  the 
same  year  an  instance  of  "telepathic  communication  between  two 
productive  intellects."  But  Flaubert  had  meditated  and  also  written 
an  earlier  version  of  his  extraordinary  book  years  before. 


"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-pokm  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar,  1889-94).  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 
Thuille  died  in  1907. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  yienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "  Don  Juan  "  his  strongest  work.  — 
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on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  {zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Ereund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bliiht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fiir  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


Don  Juan  {zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 

Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 

Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fiir  die  Gattung 

Der  Odem  einer  Erau,  heut  Eriihlingsduft, 

Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluf  t. 

Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 

Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 

1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 

Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  vauen. 

Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 

Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 

Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 

Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 

Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 

So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 

Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 

So  lang  der  Jugend  Eeuerpulse  fliegen ! 


Don  Juan  {zu  Marcello). 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wunschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 
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These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson* : — 

Don  Juan  {to  Diego,  his  brother). 

0  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal ! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss,  < 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss ! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 

Don  Juan  {to  Diego). 

1  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue ! 

Bach  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique : 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 

Don  Juan  {to  Mar  cello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 

•John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of 
that  composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "Don  Juan."  " Don  Juan" 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess.  Be- 
cause he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another,  at 
last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."  * 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:    "The  First  Victim,  ' Zerlinchen' " ;  "The  Countess"; 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  ^  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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"Anna."  Why  "  Zerlinchen  "  ?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adver- 
sary kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  Allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind).  The  first  of  the  fair  appa- 
ritions appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  the  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp). 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep -stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,'.'  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing" ;  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by  the 
theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the  song, 
but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is  heard, 
and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  2," 
is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new  victories." 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  " Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims: — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  " Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helimina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Oruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began   to  compose  the  overture  on  September   1,    1823,   and 


Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 

A  high-class  hotel  with  moderate  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  home-like  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  S.  M.  Costello,  Manager 


completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.     He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 


* 


The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half-note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth' "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Luf te  Run'"  (actii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring ;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  pioson  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act.  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
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castle  where  Buryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Eftryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe' s 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first  sce- 
nario was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pian- 
issimo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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Retrenchment  in  living  expenses  has  become  nation  wide 

and  a  sign  of  the  times  is  easily  seen  in 

our  increased  business 


furnish  first  aid  to  the  economical  and  afford  an  effective 

method  of  saving 
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FIRST    MATINEE 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  7 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms  .....  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Chadwick  ....       Symphonic  Sketches:  suite  for  orchestra 

I.  Jubilee. 

II.  Noel. 

III.  Hobgoblin. 

IV.  A  Vagrom  Ballad. 


Sibelius  .         .  "Finlandia,"  symphonic  poem  for  orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes-after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Iyipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  L4ch- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Oewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Kduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers'  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.     The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 

*Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
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quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 
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fluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in.  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"  The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.     The  hearer 


The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 
(Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 

Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner's  recent 
appearance  given  below: 

His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his  splendid  voice.  The  Play 
House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Spooner,  the  young  tenor,  possesses  a  voice  of  unusually 
beautiful  quality,  wide  range  and  sufficient  power.  He  has  a 
manly  and  ingratiating  presence,  obvious  musical  feeling,  and 
the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  of  a  singer. — Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor,  and  charmed  the 
audience  with  his  artistic  program. — Washington  Herald. 

For  engagements  address 
Loring.  205  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
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is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  incli- 
nation of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish!  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
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The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Billow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.     It  was  to  be 
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preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked: 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  aint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
1  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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Symphonic  Sketches:  Suite  for  Orchestra. 

George  Whitfield  Chadwick 

(Born  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  November  13,  1854;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  suite  contains  four  movements,  which  are  intended  to  be  played 
consecutively,  but  may  be  performed  separately  if  it  is  thought 
more  expedient.  The  movements  are  entitled  "Jubilee,"  "Noel," 
"Hobgoblin,"  "A  Vagrom  Ballad." 

"Jubilee"  and  "Noel"  were  composed  in  December,  1895;  "A 
Vagrom  Ballad"  bears  the  date  February,  1896;  "Hobgoblin"  was 
composed  in  the  summer  of  1904. 

"Jubilee,"  "Noel,"  and  "A  Vagrom  Ballad"  were  played  in  various 
cities  during  the  spring  trip  of  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  led  by 
Mr.  Mollenhauer. 

"Noel"  was  also  played  at  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Festival  of  the 
Worcester  County  Musical  Association,  at  a  concert  in  Worcester, 
October  2,  1903. 

"Jubilee"  and  "A  Vagrom  Ballad"  were  played  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  a  Chickering  Production  Concert,  March  23,  1904.  Mr. 
Chadwick  conducted  his  pieces. 

"Hobgoblin"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Chadwick's 
concert  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  November  21,  1904. 

The  four  movements  were  first  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  February  7,  8,  1908.  Dr.  Muck 
conducted. 

The  "Symphonic  Sketches,"  dedicated  to  Frederick  S.  Converse, 
were  published  in  1907.  They  are  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  xylophone,  harp,  strings. 

I.  Jubilee:  Allegro  molto  vivace,  A  major,  6-4.  The  movement 
has  this  motto : — 
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JUBILEE. 

No  cool  gray  tones  for  me ! 
Give  me  the  warmest  red  and  green, 
A  cornet  and  a  tambourine, 

To  paint  my  jubilee ! 

For,  when  pale  flutes  and  oboes  play, 
To  sadness  I  become  a  prey; 
Give  me  the  violets  and  the  May, 
But  no  gray  skies  for  me! 

D.    R. 

The  movement  opens  with  a  jubilant  theme  for  full  orchestra.  After 
the  full  exposition  a  still  more  characteristic  and  strongly-rhythmed 
motive  appears  (4-4,  bass  clarinet,  bassoons,  violas,  and  'cellos).  A 
"patting  Juba"  horn-call  introduces  a  contrasting,  suavely  melodic 
motive  (C  major),  which  is  developed.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first 
jubilant  expression,  A  major,  6-4,  which  is  followed  by  the  cantabile 
theme  (now  in  F  major).  After  a  crescendo,  built  on  the  first  and 
chief  theme,  a  few  measures  for  wind  instruments  (piano)  lead  to  a 
section  (assai  tranquillo,  2-2)  of  an  expressive  and  lyrical  nature, 
which  is  followed  by  a  final  presto  in  the  mood  of  the  opening. 

II.  Noel:  Andante  con  tenerezza,  D-flat  major,  3-4.  There  is  this 
motto : — 

Through  the  soft,  calm  moonlight  comes  a  sound: 
A  mother  lulls  her  babe,  and  all  around 

The  gentle  snow  lies  glistening; 
On  such  a  night  the  Virgin  Mother  mild 
In  dreamless  slumber  wrapped  the  Holy  Child, 

While  angel  hosts  were  listening. 

— Translation. 

When  "Noel"  was  performed  at  the  Worcester  Festival,  the  pro- 
gramme book  said:  "'It  is  reasonably  described/  to  use  the  composer's 
words,  'by  the  title,  i.e.;  a  little  Christmas  song.' 

"Noel"  (derived  from  the  Latin  natalis*),  sl  word  shouted  or 
sung  as  an  expression  of  joy,  originally  to  commemorate  the  birth  of 
Christ,  appeared  in  English  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  "nowel." 
For  an  interesting  study  of  the  Noel  see  "  Dictionnaire  de  Plain-Chant 
et  de  Musique  d'figlise,"  by  Joseph  d'Ortigue,  in  the  Abbe  Migne's 
"Nouvelle  Encyclopedic  Theologique"  (Paris,  1853). 

This  movement  is  a  nocturne,  built  on  a  theme  first  sung  by  the 
English  horn. 

III.  "Hobgoblin":  Scherzo  capriccioso,   Allegro  vivace,   F  major, 

*  Yet  some  writers,  as  Nicod,  pretend  that  the  French  took  the  word  from  Emmanuel:  "Noel  ou  Nouel 
per  aphaeresim  canunt  Galli  pro  Emmanuel,  id  est  nobiscum  Deus." 
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3-4-     The  motto  is   Shakespeare's   ''that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 

called  Robin  Goodfellow." 

The  composer  did  not  have  in  mind  any  expression  of  fairyism.     He 

had  in  mind  the  rascally  imp  that  frights  maidens  of  the  villagery, 

skims  milk,  mocks  the  breathless  housewife  at  the  churn,  misleads 

night  wanderers,  disconcerts  sorely  the  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest 

tale. 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 

Richard  Grant  White  says  in  a  note  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream":  "Until  after  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play  'puck'  was  the 
generic  name  for  a  minor  order  of  evil  spirits.  The  name  exists  in  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  dialects;  and  in  New  York  the  Dutch 
have  left  it  in  a  form — 'spook,'  meaning  a  ghost  or  spirit — known  to 
all  who  are  Knickerbockers  by  blood  or  birth.  The  name  was  not 
pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  the  u  short.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  spell  it  puck,  all  other  previous  or  contem- 
porary English  writers  in  whose  works  it  has  been  discovered  spelling 
it "  either  powke,  pooke,  or  pouke.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaneous  readers  pronounced 
it  pook.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  a  rhyme  to  'luck'  is  not  at  all  in 
variance  with  this  opinion,  because  it  appears  equally  certain  that  the 
u  in  that  word,  and  in  all  of  similar  orthography,  had  the  sound  of  00." 
Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  makes  a  puck  a  separate 
demon,  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Sad  Shepherd"  he  ap- 
pears as  Puck-hairy.  In  "Hudibras"  he  figures  as  "good  Pug-Robin." 
See  Heywood's  "Hierarchie,"  Lib.  IX.: — 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 
Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 
Call'd  Kottri  of  Kibaldi;  such  as  wee 
Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call.     Their  dwellings 
In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented  bee, 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood;  and  these  convented 
Make  fearfull  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 
Robin  good-fellowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 

"Hobgoblin"  is  compounded  of  "hob"  (a  familiar  or  rustic  varia- 
tion of  the  Christian  name  Robert  or  Robin)  and  "goblin."  The 
original  meaning  of  "hobgoblin"  was  a  mischievous,  tricksy  imp  or 
sprite,  another  name  for  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow.  The  meaning, 
"a  terrifying  apparition,  a  bogy,"  was  a  later  one. 

Measures  of  preluding  introduced  by  a  horn  lead  to  the  first  capri- 
cious and  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo.     A  second  theme  is  derived  from 
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the  opening  horn  call.  The  trio  section,  un  poco  piu  moderato,  begins 
with  a  theme  announced  by  bassoons,  umoristico. 

IV.     A  Vagrom  Ballad:  Moderato  alia  Burla,  2-4.     The  motto  is: — 

A  tale  of  tramps  and  railway  ties, 

Of  old  clay  pipes  and  rum, 
Of  broken  heads  and  blackened  eyes 

And  the  "thirty  days"  to  come. 

o.  H. 

After  a  short  prelude  with  a  cadenza  for  the  bass  clarinet  {ad  lib.) 
a  strongly-rhythmed  song  is  sung  (A  minor),  which  is  interrupted  by 
a  fanfare  of  trumpets  with  military  drum.  Clarinets  and  violas  start 
a  tramp's  ditty.  The  development  of  a  figure  leads  to  the  quotation 
by  the  xylophone  of  a  familiar  phrase  from  the  subject  of  Bach's 
great  organ  fugue  in  G  minor.  The  motto  is  the  best  explanation  of 
the  movement.  Near  the  end,  after  a  fanfare,  crash,  and  fermata, 
there  is  a  section  in  highly  dramatic  contrast,  lento  misterioso.  A 
cadenza,  quasi  recit.,  for  bass  clarinet,  leads  to  the  exultant  close, 
molto  vivace,  A  major,  6-8,  2-4,  with  a  syncopated  prestissimo. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

THE  UNMUSICAL  MAN. 
(From  the  London  Times,  June  16,  1914.) 

Although  many  people  will  admit  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
higher  forms  of  classical  music,  yet  it  is  only  occasionally  that  one 
meets  a  man  who  will  say  outright  that  he  is  unmusical.  With  women 
such  an  admission  is  even  rarer,  and  even  then  is  generally  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that,  if  only  man  would  invent  some  new 
form  of  musical  instrument,  she  would  be  sure  to  appreciate  that  and 
would  probably  play  it  with  skill.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  arguments 
on  social  or  domestic  questions,  women  boldly  carry  into  practice  the 
Napoleonic  maxim  that  attack  is  the  best  method  of  defence. 

Yet,  although  a  man  may  admit  that  he  is  not  musical,  he  is  very 
reluctant  to  label  himself  definitely  as  "unmusical."  It  sounds  so 
final,  somehow — almost  like  admitting  a  physical  defect.  And  it 
might  lay  one  open  to  the  spoken  pity  of  the  musical — a  dreadful  thing 
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All  the  same,  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  unmusical  man  to  try  and  conceal 
his  defect — if  it  is  a  defect. 

He  is  certain  of  detection  in  the  long  run.  The  fact  that  he  sleeps 
during  a  classical  concert  is  of  minor  importance;  many  an  enthusiast 
closes  his  eyes  with  excess  of  artistic  fervor  during  the  rendering  of  a 
masterpiece.  And  if  the  unmusical  man  is  a  man  of  the  world,  as  he 
generally  is,  he  will  have  learned  to  sleep  lightly  and  to  awaken  at  the 
right  moment.  At  a  concert  he  will  pass.  It  is  in  the  ordinary  round 
of  household  life  that  his  danger  lies. 

The  truly  unmusical  man  nearly  always  sings  in  his  bath.  The 
gurgle  of  the  water  seems  to  move  him  to  song,  and  he  carols  lustily 
some  well-known  song."  Partly  he  may  do  this  from  joy  of  life  in  the 
early  morning.  But  he  will  also  be  heard  singing  if  he  has  a  bath 
before  dinner,  so  there  must  be  some  other  reason  as  well.  After  all, 
there  are  no  critics  in  a  bathroom — no  people  with  supersensitive  ears 
to  draw  in  their  breath  with  pain  whenever  the  singer  strikes  a  false 
note.  He  feels  free  at  last  and  gives  voice  to  joy.  For  musical 
people  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  man  with  no  sense  of  tune  or  rhythm 
still  likes  occasionally,  as  all  healthy  people  do,  to  hear  his  own  voice 
raised  in  song.  And  because  his  vocal  organs  do  not  produce  the  sort 
of  noise  that  they  appreciate,  they  have  no  right  to  forbid  him  the  use 
of  them.  This  bathroom  test  is  almost  infallible;  per  contra,  one 
supposes  the  musical  genius  takes  his  bath  in  dead  silence,  and  cases 
have  doubtless  been  known  where  the  precocious  child  who  masters 
the  violin  by  the  time  he  is  three  has  cried  melodiously  at  the  mere 
prospect  of  a  bath. 
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SEVENTEENTH  SEASON 


1915 


During  the  coming  season  the  study  of  the  orchestral  instruments  begun  last  year  will  be 
continued.  Mr.  Damrosch  will  demonstrate  how  the  master  composers  have  used  the 
various  instruments  of  the  orchestra  to  give  proper  expression  to  their  music. 

Soloists 
EFREM  ZIMBALIST 

CHRISTMAS  CONCERT    -  -  SPECIAL  PROGRAM 

- EMILIO  DE  GOGORZA 

CARL  FLESCH 

JOSEPH  HOFMANN 

PANTOMIME  AND  FORMAL  DANCES  OF  THE  XVIII  CENTURY 

New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Walter  Damrosch,  Conductor 

Boxes  and  Tickets  on  Sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  I  West  34th  Street,  Room  709 
Telephone,  Greeley  2956 

Books   containing   illustrations   and   descriptions   of   the   instruments   used   in   the  modem  orchestra,   on 

sale  at  office.  Price,   10  cents. 

SATURDAY   AFTERNOONS,    CARNEGIE  HALL,   2.30  O'clock 


NOVEMBER  21 
DECEMBER  19 
JANUARY  23 
FEBRUARY  6 
FEBRUARY  27 
MARCH  13 
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In  social  life  the  unmusical  man  is  unquestionably  an  asset.  He  is 
generally  a  genial,  equable  soul,  and  his  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  sing  or  play  at  an  evening  party  makes  him  talk  mainly 
about  the  gifts  of  the  other  guests.     This  is  popularity. 

Then  it  is  he  who  applauds  the  second-rate  singer  with  the  same 
generous  fervor  he  accorded  to  the  genius  with  the  violin.  He  regards 
it  as  his  duty  to  applaud.  He  probably  prefers  the  mediocre  perform- 
ances ;  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  hates  the  violin — especially  when  it  is 
well  played.  But  he  is  determined  to  be  fair  and  to  give  the  same 
measure  of  applause  to  all. 

Another  very  pleasing  and  human  trait  in  the  unmusical  man  is 
that  he  always  likes  a  military  band,  and  if  he  is  in  the  street  he  can- 
not resist  stepping  in  time  to  it.  Yet  five  minutes  afterward  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  whistle  correctly  two  bars  of  the  march  which 
he  has  just  heard. 

It  is  curious,  the  man  with  no  ear  for  music  is  often  more  affected 
by  some  simple  tune  than  the  born  musician.  He  may  have  no  real 
appreciation  of  the  music,  but  the  rhythm  of  it  has  opened  the  gates  of 
memory,  and  the  shades  of  the  past  come  through  to  flit  before  his 
saddened  eyes.  Thus  music  will  sometimes  literally  make  him  sor- 
rowful. But  next  morning  in  the  kindly  privacy  of  his  bathroom  he 
will  sing  again  the  tuneless  song  he  loves,  and  then  he  will  feel  quite 
happy.     He  must  be  accounted  in  many  ways^an  enviable  man. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  SEASON 


1915 


THE 


CHOIR  OF  SEVENTY  SINGERS  Mr.  FRANK  DAMR0SCH.  Conductor 

Tuesday  Evening,  December  15;  Thursday  Evening,  March  1 1 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  15,  AT  8.30 


PART  I 

Salve  Regina 

Joseph,  Lieber  Joseph  Mein 
Hodie  Christus  Natus  Est 
Three  Kings  Have  Journeyed 
Sing  To  The  Lord 


PROGRAMME 

PART  II 

Gottes  Zeit  ist  Die  Allerbeste  Zeit 


Palestrina 
Calvisius 

Nanini 
Cornelius 

Schutz 


PART  III 
Unsere  Vater  Hofften  Auf  Dich 
Two  Madrigals        . 
Serenade  (new)        . 
Upon  My  Lap  My  Soveraigne  Sits 


.        Bach 

Brahms 

Monteverde 

Elgar 

Pierson 


One  hundred  dollars  entitles  a  Member  to  a  box  and  four  dress  circle  seats  and  rehearsal  tickets.    Twenty- 
five  dollars  entitles  an  Associate  Member  to  five  parquet  seats  for  each  concert,  and  rehearsal  tickets. 

Boxes  and  Tickets  at  the  Office  of  the  Musical  Art  Society,  1  West  34th  Street,  Room 
709,  Century  Building,  Telephone,  Greeley  2956,  and  at  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hall. 
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MUSIC  OF  THE  CATALAN. 

(From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London.) 

In  an  alley  off  the  Plaza  there  is  the  market-house.  It  is  rudely 
built  of  stone  and  incredibly  small  for  a  market-house.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  slabs  of  granite,  wrinkled  and  cracked  and  joined  together 
like  some  pieces  of  ancient,  restored  earthenware.  In  the  evenings, 
when  work  in  the  mines  and  vineyards  is  done,  people  come  here  to 
dance.  The  floor  is  sprinkled  copiously  with  water.  On  one  side  of 
the  room  a  scaffolding  is  erected,  upon  which  are  seated  the  musicians. 
Of  these  there  are  generally  four:  one  playing  on  a  fiddle,  another  on 
a  two-octave  flute,  another  on  a  cornet,  and  another  on  a  yellow  clari- 
net. Officially,  they  play  in  harmony,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
one  of  the  musicians  is  absent,  the  others,  with  admirable  spirit,  supply 
the  missing  notes.  The  tone  of  the  yellow  clarinet  is  raucous,  but  the 
heart  of  the  player  is  kind. 

He  is,  I  think,  regarded  as  the  chef  d'orchestre,  although  they  are 
all  nominally  equal.  He  more  than  the  others  seems  to  consider  the 
ensemble.  When  they  are  each  busy  with  their  own  parts,  he  will  be 
occupied  filling  in  the  part  of  the  absent  musician  with  great  care  and 
some  imagination.  If  it  is  the  flute,  for  example,  he  will  often  play 
that  part  a  third  or  sixth  above  the  fiddle,  especially  when  the  music 
is  marked  fortissimo.  Or,  if  by  chance  it  is  the  cornet  player  who  is 
absent,  he  will  generously  relinquish  his  part  of  the  harmony  to  the 
others  and  play  the  cornet  music  as  best  he  may  on  his  own  instru- 
ment. So  great  is  his  passion  for  an  ornate  style  that  he  will,  even 
when  all  the  players  are  present,  often  embellish  his  own  part  with 
scale  passages,  to  the  amazement  of  his  audience.  A  favorite  device 
of  his,  and  one  used  in  unexpected  places,  is  the  "acciaccatura,"  which 
he  employs  with  unusual  emphasis;  another  is  the  "gruppetto,"  which 
is  the  eternal  envy  of  the  cornet  player. 

And  it  is  wonderful  music  that  they  know  here.  On  a  Saint's  day, 
if  the  weather  is  fine  (which  it  generally  is),  scaffolding  is  erected  in  the 
Plaza  and  people  from  the  hillside  villages  come  in  to  dance.  You 
may  see  as  many  as  one  hundred  couples  taking  part  in  one  round 
dance — like  the  English  country  dance  and  the  Irish  Rinnce-fada,  but 
the  simple  difference  of  going  invariably  the  other  way  round — that  is, 


Violins,  Italian  Strings, 
Repairing 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Telephone,  Bryant  8383 
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CARNEGIE       HALL 


SEASON  1914-1915 


Thursday  Evening,  December  3,  1914,  at  8. 15 

Saturday  Afternoon,  December  5,  1914,  at  2.30 


(100  Musicians) 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


NOTE:  The  Programmes  of  the  Evening  and  the  Afternoon  Concerts 
are  entirely  different. 
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counter-clockwise — is  bewildering  at  first.  The  waltz  in  a  curiously 
degenerate  form — evolved  from  dancing  on  a  stone  floor  or  out  in  the 
Plaza — and  the  polka  are  the  favorite  dances.  Each  dance  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  part  occupying  about  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  at 
"half -time"  the  couples  promenade  in  a  circle  arm-in-arm.  The  best 
music  is  played  in  the  native  dances,  the  imported  waltz  and  polka 
being  danced  to  indifferent  enough  tunes. 

Curiously  enough,  but  no  doubt  following  certain  historic  precedents, 
the  church  seems  to  have  retained  the  most  characteristic  traditional 
music  of  the  people  here  for  her  own  use.  ■  On  a  night  in  Holy  Week, 
for  example,  a  little  band  of  people  moves  from  house  to  house,  like 
the  carol  singers  of  England,  singing  their  "Goigs  dels  one,"  simple 
hymns  of  the  Passion  set  to  very  beautiful  Catalan  melodies.  Many 
of  these  "traditional"  hymns  are  centuries  old,  and  were  written  for 
this  custom  in  Holy  Week,  for  in  addition  to  the  actual  narrative  they 
call  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  listening  householder,  upon  his 
wife  and  family,  and  goods  and  chattels — a  verse  for  each  theme — the 
"hymn"  ending  with  a  naive  exhortation  to  remember  the  poor  (singers). 
The  (poor)  singers  naturally  make  a  selection  of  the  most  likely  houses, 
and  are  entertained  at  each  stopping-place  to  a  brief  supper  of  black 
sausages  and  eggs  (for  Easter)  and  radishes  washed  down  with  a  mug 
of  red  wine.  These  melodies  are  domestic,  intimate,  personal — music 
that  has  sprung  from  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  When  they  express 
grief,  they  express  grief  poignant,  heartbroken.  There  is  nothing  arti- 
ficial or  formal  in  their  character,  and  they  are  certainly  much  older 
than  the  words  to  which  they  are  sung. 

I  had  been  curious  to  know  how  the  verses  might  be  rendered  into 
English,  and  a  friend  who  knows  a  little  Catalan  helped  me  to  translate 
some  verses  from  Catalan  through  French.  The  result  was,  of  course, 
disappointing.  Rendered  so  indirectly  the  story  seemed  to  lose  any 
quality  of  poetic  imagination  it  possessed  in  the  original,  and  we  could 
only  arrive  at  a  very  matter-of-fact  narrative,  which  read  like  an  ac- 
count of  a  police-court  prosecution. 

Pilate  said,  "I  do  not  see  in  the  evidence  sufficient  proof,"  and  so  on. 

We  got  much  the  same  sort  of  bare  narrative  in  a  translation  of  a 
folk-song  I  had  heard  a  young  laborer  sing  one  evening  in  a  vineyard 
near  Sahorre.  In  composition  the  story  was  like  any  ordinary  English 
ballad,  with  the  equivalent  of  a  "  Come-all-ye "  beginning.  It  told  of 
a  certain  young  man,  Jouan  Bentre,  who  came  from  the  mountains  to 
Ille  or  da  Binca  (the  ballad-maker  wasn't  quite  certain)  on  a  fair  play 
"to  buy  trinkets,  such  as  the  young  men  and  young  girls  always  come 
to  buy."  Each  year  Jouan  stayed  at  the  same  inn,  and  when  this 
particular  evening  came  he  mounted  as  usual  "lightly  as  a  feather", 
to  his  bedroom  "without  a  light,  silently" — sense  lloum,  sense  d'ore 
re,  s'an  file  a  dot.  He  undressed  in  the  dark,  and  when  the  moment 
came  to  get  into  bed  he  felt  a  beard,  and  then  the  large  head  to  which 
it  belonged,  reposing  on  his  pillow.  "Malaje,"  he  said  to  himself,  "the 
place  is  occupied;  somebody  is  here  before  you.  Baje,  let  us  get  out. 
But  no,"  thought  he,  "with  this  fair  I  shall  find  no  other  place,  and 
with  the  weather  so  cold  two  can  very  well  sleep  in  one  bed;  it  is  the 
luck  of  war.  More  than  once  I  have  slept  on  the  ground,  and  it  is 
better  here  than  on  the  ground." 

He  went  to  bed,  but  it  was  useless;  he  could  not  sleep.     He  touched 
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the  arm  of  his  bed-fellow.  It  was  cold  as  marble,  cold  as  a  sword- 
blade — fret  count  oune  llame  da  sabre.  He  sat  up,  but  his  companion, 
who  was  lying  across  the  bed,  went  on  sleeping.  At  this  moment  a 
nurse  entered  "softly,  softly,"  carrying  in  each  hand  a  tall  lighted 
candle,  which  she  placed  on  the  table.  It  appeared  to  take  Jouan  all 
this  time  to  realize  that  he  had  been  in  bed  with  the  corpse.  With 
one  bound  he  was  out  of  bed  and  fled  for  his  life.  The  nurse  thought 
it  was  the  corpse  and  raised  an  alarm.  The  ballad  goes  on  to  describe 
his  flight  through  the  village  pursued  by  the  population.  The  climax 
is  reached  when  he  jumps  into  a  muddy  stream,  and  the  people  dragging 
him  out,  discover  his  real  identity,  the  ballad  concluding  with  the  trite 
statement  that  "it  was  not  the  dead,  it  was  he  who  was  staying  at  the 
inn." 

The  tune  to  this  is  a  little  irregular,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  metre 
in  which  the  ballad  is  written,  and  it  is  made,  like  some  of  the*  old 
Caelic  and  English  tunes,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  uneven  lines  more  or 
less  at  the  singer's  direction.  The  rhymes  of  the  first  fifteen  lines  are 
in  this  order:  abba- — aabb — abba — aab;  but  it  varies  even  more  as  the 
ballad  proceeds,  and  when  the  ballad  was  being  sung  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  tell  where  a  verse  began  and  where  it  ended.  Soon, 
however,  all  the  most  typical  music  of  the  Catalan  people  will  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  Pyrenees  orientals  will  echo  to  the  gay  rhymes  of 
Franz  Lehar  and  Oscar  Strauss — the  new  folk-music  of  future  ages. 


"Finland,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
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recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performances  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  were  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  20,  21, 
1908.     It  was  played  again  at  these  concerts,  October  21,  22,  1910. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per-, 
sis  tent  rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood:- wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

NEW   YORK 


Pupil  of  Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

92  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
RESIDENCE 

31 1  WILLIAM  ST.      EAST  ORANGE,  NJ. 


BARITONE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
Studio:  220  WEST  59th  STREET 

'Phone.  1097  Col. 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Studio,  No.  45 
1425  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone,  1 274  Bryant 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Voice  Placing,  Breathing,  Preparation  for 
Choir,  Concert  and  Oratorio 

171  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Member  of  Examining  Committee  of  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers'  Assn..  1914;  President,  1913;  Chair- 
man of  Program  Committee,  1912.  Musical  Director  of 
People's  Institute.  Vice-President  of  Nat.  Ass'n.  of 
Teachers  of  Singing. 


THE   ART    OF   SINGING 

BARITONE       LECTURES  and  RECITALS 

114  West  72nd  Street     .     .     New  York  City 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
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1425  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson, 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelie  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert. 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti^  Ellis 
Rhcdes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. — DTSRAELI 


CALVIN  B.  CADY.     ^{^Xftft^^**** 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
ADDRESS  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  NEW  YORK,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

ADDRESS  CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO.,  CHICAGO.  ILL.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 
for  len  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 
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MISPLACED  VOICES  RESTORED 

Pupil  of  Miss  H.  G.  Sullivan,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Berlin,  Germany 

Studio,  Monday  and  Thursday  A.M.,  112  Carnegie  Hall 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT — CHURCH — ORATORIO 


Telephone,  Columbus  3691 


Telephone,  Residence,  Columbus  8238 


Pupil  of  Harold  Bauer.  Formerly  Instructor  of 
Music  at  Vassar  College 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

STUDIOS  402-403  CARNEGIE  HALL 
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Sibelius 


Symphony  No.  4,  A  minor,  Op.  63 


I.  Tempo  molto  moderato,  quasi  adagio. 

II.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

III.  II  Tempo  Largo. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Reznicek 


:Schlemihl,"  Symphonic  Biography  for  full 
orchestra,  tenor  solo,  and  organ 

(First  time  in  New  York) 


Scheinpflug 


Overture  to  a  Comedy  of  Shakespeare  (with  use  cf 
an  old  English  melody  of  the  sixteenth  century) 
for  full  orchestra,  Op.  15 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  4,  A  minor,  Op.  63 Jean  Sibeuus 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

This  symphony  was  performed  at  Helsingfors  in  191 1.  It  was  played 
at  the  Birmingham  (England)  Festival  on  October  1,  19 12,  and  the 
composer  conducted.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was 
at  New  York,  March  2,  1913,  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Society, 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  conductor.  The  first  performances  in  Boston 
were  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  con- 
ductor, October  24,  25,  19 13. 

Sibelius  dedicated  this  symphony  to  Kero  Jarnefelt.  It  is  scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  the  usual  strings;  and  in 
the  last  movement  bells  are  added. 

Mrs.  Newmarch,  who  has  much  to  say  about  Sibelius,  says  that 
this  symphony,  "like  the  earlier  ones,  is  music  of  an  intimate  nature 
and  much  of  it  was  thought  out  and  written  in  the  isolation  of  hoary 
forests,  by  rushing  rapids,  or  wind-lashed  lakes.  There  are  moments 
when  we  feel  ourselves  alone  with  Nature's  breathing  things." 

When  the  symphony  was  performed  in  New  York,  Mr.  Damrosch 
made  prefatory  remarks.  We  quote  from  Mr.  H.  K.  Krehbiel's  article 
in  the  Tribune  of  March  3:  "The  symphony  by  Sibelius  is  so  singular 
a  work  that  Mr.  Damrosch  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  preface 
its  performance  with  some  remarks  setting  forth  the  fact  that  it  was 
music  of  an  anomalous  character  and  protesting  that  the  fact  of  its 
performance  must  not  be  accepted  as  an  expression  of  opinion  on  his 
part  concerning  the  merit  of  the  composition  in  whole  or  in  part.  He 
had  placed  it  upon  the  programme  only  because  he  considered  it  a 
duty  toward  a  distinguished  musician  whose  other  beautiful  and  im- 
portant works  had  won  admiration.  It  was  an  ingenious  apologia 
and  served  its  purpose  in  invoking  curiosity,  and  no  doubt  helping  some 
few  score  of  listeners  to  make  up  their  minds  that  the  proper  thing 
to  do  was  to  applaud  after  each  of  the  four  movements." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  of  the  New  York  Sun,  noting  the  fact  that 
Sibelius  in  this  symphony  "has  parted  company  with  himself"  and 
joined  the  futurists,  said:  "He  has  swallowed  the  whole-tone  scale, 
the  disjointed  sequences,  the  chord  of  the  minor  second,  the  flattened 
supertonic  and  all  the'  Chinese  horrors  of  the  forbidden  fifths.  But 
the  symphony  is  a  noteworthy  composition.  It  has  elemental  imagina- 
tion, courage  of  utterance,  fearlessness  of  style.  It  is  no  mere  jumble 
of  surprises,  but  a  consistently  planned  and  masterfully  executed 
work.  The  themes  are  unusual,  remote,  solitary,  but  impressively 
thought;  sometimes  almost  uncouth.  .  .  .  The  symphony  is  clearly 
written  and  its  thought  nicely  balanced.  Its  chords  are  exquisitely 
distributed,  its  instrumentation  is  marvellously  pure  and  transparent 
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and,  above  all,  the  work  has  much  to  say.  It  is^  a  truly  characteristic 
delineation  of  moods  and  scenic  backgrounds  belonging  to  the  wonder- 
ful northern  land  in  which  the  composer  lives.  In  the  last  movement 
the  proclamation  of  the  peasant  nature  is  made  with  tremendous 
eloquence,  yet  the  melody  and  harmonies  almost  raise  the  suspicion 
that  Russia's  far  eastern  Mongols  have  swept  westward  and  invaded 
Finland." 

The  Tribune  reviewer  found  the  symphony  the  work  of  a  cubist  in 
music,  and  the  critic  of  the  Evening  Post  declared  that  "it  is  as  incon- 
sequential as  the  ravings  of  a  drunken  man." 


* 


The  following  analysis  of  this  symphony  is  taken  from  an  article  by 
Mr.  Olin  Downes  of  Boston,  published  in  the  New  Music  Review  (New 
York)  of  September,  19 14. 

"A  very  modern  and  prophetic  trait  of  this  work  is  the  treatment, 
not  merely  of  chord  progressions,  but  of  tonality. 

"Take  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  In  what  key  could 
it  be  said  to  be?  A  pedal  movement  on  the  notes  F-sharp  and  E  under- 
lies the  entire  fabric  of  the  introduction.  Over  it  an  important  melody 
is  given  the  solo  violoncello.  The  symphony  is  mentioned  on  the  cover 
of  the  score  as  being  in  the  key  of  A  minor.     The  introduction  hovers 
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about  the  keys  of  A  and  E  minor.  It  is  really  a  free  and  inexorable 
preparation  of  the  key  of  F-sharp  major.  .  .  .  Gradually  the  F-sharp 
swings  down — F-sharp,  K — F-sharp,  D-natural — F-sharp  and  C-sharp. 
The  pedal  movement  continues  for  a  few  measures  on  these  last  two 
tones,  tonic  and  dominant,  while  harsh,  lowering 'progressions  for  the 
brass  lead  to  the  motive,  based  on  the  theme  of  the  introduction,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  second  theme."  (Strings,  over  soft  sustained 
chords  of  the  horns  and  bassoons.)  .  .  .  "The  free  fantasia  is  another 
astonishing  feat  of  the  imagination.  I  have  spoken  of  the  relation  of  the 
second  theme  to  a  phrase  played  by  the  'cello  in  the  introduction. 
This  phrase  now  leads  to,  and  is  lost  in,  a  passage  of  purely  impression- 
istic character.  The  strings,  tremolo,  vibrate  various  changing  har- 
monies, more  or  less  distantly  related  to  the  key  of  A  minor.  There 
is  an  occasional  roll  of  the  drums,  and  curious  calls,  back  and  forth, 
from  different  wind-instruments.  This  is,  with  a  vengeance,  a  'free 
fantasia.'  By  comparison  with  it  the  manner  of  earlier  symphonies 
of  Sibelius,  or  even  of  classic  masterpieces,  seems  much  more  like  a 
game  of  which  the  final  outcome  was  known  in  advance,  a  sort  of  scien- 
tific battledoring  and  shuttlecocking  of  melodic  motives,  than  any 
really  imaginative  flight  worthy  to  be  called  by  that  name.  But  as 
fantastical  as  he  is,  the  composer's  feet  are  on  the  ground.  The  'free 
fantasia'  develops  to  a  climax — the  entire  passage  has  suggested  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  soughing  of  wind,  and  other  natural  sounds — and 
from  this  place  we  are  landed  back,  not  in  F-sharp,  but  in  the  key  of  A 
major,  and  a  recapitulation,  in  the  regular  manner,  brings  the  move- 
ment to  an  end  in  the  same  tonality."  .  .  . 

Of  the  slow  movement:  "The  progress  of  this  movement  is  exceed- 
ingly dramatic.  Its  principal  theme,  a  broad,  Bruckner-like  melody, 
does  not  appear  for  some  time.     There  is  melancholy  dialogue  of  vari- 
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ous  wind  instruments.  The  horns,  stopped,  hint  at  the  theme.  Later 
the  violoncello  plays  a  phrase  of  it.  Gradually,  and  as  though  against 
obstacles,  this  theme  appears,  collects  itself,  and  each  appearance  is 
more  extended  and  more  powerful.  At  last  it  rises  to  a  nobly  defiant 
climax,  and  for  the  moment  sustains  itself  at  that  height.  Then  it 
subsides  for  the  last  time,  utterly  vanquished,  and  various  instruments 
murmur  despondently  among  themselves,  while  a  C-sharp  is  sustained 
by  horns  and  violins.  .  .  . 

"The  fortn  of  the  scherzo  is  uncommon  in  this,  that  there  is  no  third 
part.  The  first  part  and  the  contrasting  section,  of  extended  devel- 
opment, are  duly  marked,  but  there  is  no  'da  capo.'  The  formal  irreg- 
ularity, however,  sinks  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  strange- 
ness of  the  music.  There  are  curious  juxtapositions  of  chords  and 
timbres  of  which  few  but  the  composer  could  readily  have  guessed  the 
effect  in  advance  of  performance, — which  is  even  more  true  of  the  last 
movement.  The  scherzo  .  .  .  comes  to  an  abrupt  and  unforeseen  con- 
clusion. A  sudden  modulation  back  to  the  key  of  F  major,  which  is 
the  key  of  the  movement,  three  pizzicato  quarter-notes — it  is  as  if  the 
composer  had  suddenly  tired  of  his  task,  and  had  no  more  patience 
for  it. 

"The  final  movement  is  the  most  fantastical  and  bizarre  of  the  four. 
It  is  in  the  rondo  manner,  with  fairly  literal  repetitions  of  episodes  and 
sections  of  the  theme  and  also  considerable  free  development.  The 
glockenspiel  is  added  in  this  move  nent,  and  plays  an  important  part. 
The  composer  has  outdone  himself  in  experimenting  with  harmonies 
and  tonalities.  In  certain  places  the  strings  play  in  one  key,  and, 
ostensibly,  the  wood-wind  instruments  in  another.  There  are  har- 
monies to  set  the  teeth  on  edge — until  they  resolve,  which  they  do, 
and  in  many  surprising  directions.  For  the  great  climax  of  the  work, 
a  climax  of  grim  rage  and  despair,  there  is  some  counterpoint  that 
might  well,  on  account  of  the  strength  and  independence  of  the  voices, 
give  pleasure  to  Arnold  Schonberg,  whom  Sibelius  is  said  to  admire. 
After  this  final  frantic  outburst  the  movement  ends  dully,  hopelessly, 
in  a  dead  gray.  A  reiterated,  discordant  complaint  of  the  oboe,  and 
some  soft  A  minor  chords  of  the  strings,  always  more  gray,  and  the 
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symphony,  rebellious,  enigmatical,  the  symphony  of  a  man  who  shakes 
his  fist  in  helpless  fury  at  the  sky,  is  over." 

*  * 

Sibelius  came  to  the  United  States  in  19 14,  arriving  in  New  York 
on  May  27.  He  came  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Carl  Stoeckel,  to  take  a 
prominent  part  at  the  twenty-eighth  meeting  and  concert  of  the 
Litchfield  County  Choral  Union,  held  in  the  Music  Shed  at  Norfolk, 
Conn.  On  June  4  Sibelius  conducted  these  compositions  of  his: 
"Pohjola's  Daughter";  incidental  music  to  Adolph  Paul's  tragedy 
"King  Christian  II.";  "The  Swan  of  Tuonela";  "Finlandia";  "Valse 
Triste";  and  a  new  composition,  a  sea-sketch,  "Aalottaret,"  then 
performed  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Sibelius  soon  afterward  visited 
Boston  for  a  day  or  two. 

On  June  17,  19 14,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  was  conferred  on 
Sibelius  by  Yale  University.  President  Hadley  said,  presenting  the 
degree:  "Dr.  Jean  Sibelius.  By  his  music  intensely  national  in  in- 
spiration and  yet  in  sympathy  with  the  mood  of  the  West,  Dr.  Sibe- 
lius long  since  captured  Finland,  Germany,  and  England,  and  on 
coming  to  America  to  conduct  a  symphonic  poem  found  that  his 
fame  had  already  preceded  him  here  also.  Still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
he  has  become,  by  the  power  and  originality  of  his  work,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  living  composers.  What  Wagner  did  with 
Teutonic  legend,  Dr.  Sibelius  has  done  in  his  own  impressive  way 
with  the  legends  of  Finland  as  embodied  in  her  national  epic.  He 
has  translated  the  Kalevala  into  the  universal  language  of  music, 
remarkable  for  its  breadth,  large  simplicity,  and  the  infusion  of  a  deeply 
poetic  personality." 

The  commencement  exercises  included  three  of  Sibelius' s  composi- 
tions.    They  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Horatio  W.  Parker. 

*  * 

Musical  America  of  January  14,  19 14,  quoted  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Sibelius  to  Mr.  Ivan  Narodny :  "  It  is  true  I  am  a  dreamer 
and  poet  of  nature.  I  love  the  mysterious  sounds  of  the  fields  and 
forests,  water  and  mountains.  My  father  was  a  surgeon  of  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  Finnish  army  and  died  when  I  was  very  young.  I 
was  educated  by  my  grandmother,  who  insisted  upon  my  studying 
particularly  Greek  and  Latin.  I  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Helsingfors  and  studied  law,  but  I  did  not  care  to  be  a  lawyer  or 
judge.  I  determined  to  become  a  musician  and  began  to  take  lessons 
on  the  violin.  I  had  already  studied  music  systematically  from  my 
fourteenth  year  and  even  composed  simple  pieces  of  chamber  music. 
The  fact  is,  I  had  made  attempts  at  composition  from  my  very  child- 
hood on.     My  first  composition  to  be  performed  was  Variations  for 
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String  Quartet,  which  was  played  in  Helsingfors  in  1887.  It  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  which  was  a  great  encouragement  for 
a  beginner.  In  1889  I  left  Finland  to  study  in  Berlin.  Prof. 
Albert  Becker  instructed  me  there  in  composition  and  it  was  there 
that  I  started  my  bigger  orchestral  works.  In  189 1  I  went  to  Vienna 
and  continued  my  studies  with  Karl  Goldmark.  I  also  studied  a  while 
with  Albert  Fucbs.  Those  are  in  brief  the  principal  facts  of  my  musi- 
cal career.  It  pleases  me  greatly  to  be  called  an  artist  of  nature,  for 
nature  has  been  truly  the  book  of  books  for  me.  The  voices  of  nature 
are  the  voices  of  God,  and  if  an  artist  can  give  a  mere  echo  of  them 
in  his  creations,  he  is  fully  rewarded  for  all  his  efforts." 


Among  the  latest  compositions  of  Sibelius,  besides  the  sea-sketch 
above  mentioned,  are:  Funeral  March  ("In  Memoriam"),  Op.  59; 
Scenes  historiques,  Suite,  Op.  25  and  66  (1.  All'  Overtura;  2.  Scena; 
3.  Festivo;  4.  Die  Jagd,  ouvertiire;  5.  Minnelied;  6.  An  der  Zug- 
briicke);  Two  Serenades  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  64;  "Luonno- 
tar,"  a  symphonic  poem  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  Op.  70  (Gloucester 
Festival,  England,  November,  1913,  Mme.  Ackte,  soprano).  He  has 
composed  a  pantomime  in  two  acts,  for  ten  persons  and  an  orchestra  of 
thirty.  Sibelius  had  Anna  Pavlowa  in  mind  when  he  composed  it. 
In  Boston  he  said  that  the  title  was  "Pierrot  et  Pierrette."  It  had 
been  announced  as  "Scaramouche." 


/rflVE  short  pieces  under  one  cover,  with  accompanying  poems, 
~^  describing  and  indicating  the  moods  of  the  different  compositions. 
These  will  prove  excellent  studies  for  interpretation  and  portrayal  of 
emotional  color.  They  grade  about  IV.  Handsomely  printed  with 
fine  art  title.     A  splendid  gift. 
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"  SchlemihIv  :  Symphonisches  Lebensbiu>"  (Schlemihl:  a  Sym- 
phonic Biography"),  for  Fuu,  Orchestra,  with  Tenor  Solo 
and  Organ Emu,  Nikolaus  von  Reznicek 

(Born  at  Vienna,  May  4,  1861;  now  living  in  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Schlemihl"  was  first  performed  from  manuscript  at  the  third  sym- 
phony concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Oskar 
Fried,  in  Berlin,  on  December  18,  1912.  Felix  Senius  was  the  tenor. 
Pablo  Casals  played  Schumann's  concerto  for  violoncello.  Liszt's 
"Faust"  symphony  completed  the  programme.  "Schlemihl"  was 
completed  in  the  early  summer  of  19 12.  It  has  been  performed  in 
Munich  and  Vienna  (January  18,  19 14,  sixth  Philharmonic  concert,  con- 
ducted by  Felix  Weingartner) . 

The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  in  Boston,  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  on  April  25,  19 14.  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Shirley 
sang  the  Prayer,  a  tenor  solo. 

The  composer  has  made  his  own  analysis.  He  begins  by  saying  that 
this  symphonic  poem  has  nothing  to  do  in  any  way  with  Peter  Schle- 
mihl, the  hero  of  Chamisso's*  familiar  tale,  who  lost  his  shadow. 
Reznicek  adds  that  this  poem  is  intended  to  portray  in  tones  the  life 
and  fate  of  a  modern  man  pursued  by  misfortune,  who  goes  to  destruc- 
tion in  the  conflict  between  his  ideal  and  his  material  existence.  In  his 
later  "satirical"  symphony  "Der  Sieger"  (19 13),  there  is  a  portrayal 
of  the  man  successful  in  all  that  he  undertakes,  an  unconquerable  soul 

*  Adalbert  von  Chamisso  (Louis  Charles  Adelaide  de  Chamisso),  lyric  poet  and  naturalist,  was  born  on 
January  30,  1781,  at  the  Chateau  Boncourt  in  Champagne.  He  died  at  Berlin,  August  21,  1838.  The  fan- 
tastical story  "Peter  Schlemihls  wundersame  Geschichte,"  supposed  to  portray  his  own  restless  and  purpose- 
less life,  was  written  in  1813,  and  published  under  the  editorship  of  Friedrich  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque  at 
Nuremberg  in  1814.  In  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  story  "Die  Geschichte  vom  verlornen  Spiegelbilde "  "Fan- 
tasiestucke  in  Callot's  Manier"  (2d  ed.,  Bamberg,  1819),  the  unfortunate  Erasmus  Spikher,  who  had  been 
tricked  by  a  wanton  into  giving  her  his  reflection  in  the  looking-glass,  met  Peter.  The  two  talked  of  travelling 
together  so  that  Peter  could  be  seen  in  mirrors  and  Erasmus  could  cast  a  shadow,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  In 
Offenbach's  "Contes  d'Hoffmann,"  as  in  the  drama  of  Barbier  and  Carre  from  which  the  libretto  was  de- 
rived, Hoffmann,  who  has  the  adventure  of  Erasmus,  slays  Schlemihl,  as  Peter  is  named,  in  a  duel  brought  on 
by  the  mysterious  Dapertutto. — P.  H. 
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who  reaches  the  determined  goal,  but  even  to  him  misfortune  comes; 
he  loses  wealth,  his  health,  and  in  spite  of  brave  endeavor  he  is  aban- 
doned until  Death  takes  him. 

The  composer's  analysis  of  "Schlemihl"  is  as  follows: 

I.  i.  First  section  of  the  first  movement  (without  the  conclusion), 
C  major. 

The  Man.  The  theme  is  given  to  the  trumpet  (lively,  and  with  a 
haughty  flight,  3-4). 

Intermediate  Passage :  Destiny  (three  muted  trombones) . 

The  vicious  man.     Strayings  and  debauchery. 

Calamity  lurks  in  the  depths  (double  bassoon  and  contrabass  tuba) . 

II.  Scherzo.  A  fantastical  orgy.  Chief  section,  D  major  and  K 
major.     Alternating  section,  A  major  and  B-flat  major. 

The  main  section  is  chiefly  formed  out  of  the  distorted  motive  of 
"The  Man."  In  the  Trio  the  figures  of  Aubrey  Beardsley's  pictures 
"A  Comedy  of  Marionettes"  enter:  the  female  dancer,  the  mad 
flute-player,  the  leader  and  the  marionette  orchestra,  the  humpbacked 
dwarf,  and  the  singing  woman.*  The  main  portion  of  the  Scherzo  is 
repeated. 

III.  Adagio,  E  major. 

The  Wife  (slow  and  in  a  somewhat  majestic  manner.  Four  horns 
and  three  bassoons). 

Love  scene:  D-flat  major,  G-flat  major,  E  major.  The  Wedding: 
F  major,  etc.     The  Child:  F  major  (oboe;  in  a  graceful  manner). 

The  three  chief  motives  are  combined  in  an  apotheosis. 

Fanfares  disturb  the  happy  family  idyl  and  summon  the  man  to  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

I.  3.  First  section  of  the  first  movement  repeated  (without  the 
conclusion),  and  then  the  development  of  I.  2. 

At  the  beginning  a  new  motive  enters,  the  combat  theme,  proud  and 
confident  of  victory  (four  trumpets).  The  prospects  soon  grow  worse. 
No  luck — nothing  succeeds.  The  character  of  the  haughty  man,  dis- 
dainful of  outside  help,  relying  upon  himself,  is  not  suited  to  the  con- 

*  Beardsley's  "  Comedy-Ballet  of  Marionettes,  as  performed  by  the  troupe  of  the  Theatre  Impossible, 
posed  in  three  drawings,"  was  published  in  the  Yellow  Book,  Vol.  II.,  July,  1894. — P«  H. 
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temporaneous  bustle.  Desperate  struggles  and  exhaustion.  A  short 
breathing  spell.  Recollections  of  happy  hours.  Sickness.  Forebod- 
ings of  death.     The  only  consolation. 

Fanfare.  Last  forlorn  attack  and — overthrow.  Disaster  has  the 
upper  hand.     The  roar  of  battle  dies  away  in  the  distance. 

IV.     From  abysmal  depths  arises  the  voice  of  Fate  (four  trumpets, 
trombones,  and  organ).     Prayer.     Tenor  solo  and  conclusion. 
r    This  prayer  is  Goethe's  "Wanderers  Nachtlied."     It  appears  from  a 
letter  of  Goethe  to  Frau  von  vStein  on  February  12,  1776,  that  it  was 
addressed  to  her.     Schubert  set  music  to  the  song  on  July  5,  18 15. 

PRAYER.* 
Der  du  von  dem  Himmel  bist, 
Alles  Leid  und  Schmerzen  stillest, 
Den,  der  doppelt  Klend  ist, 
Doppelt  mit  Erquickung  fullest, 
Ach,  ich  bin  des  Treibens  mude ! 
Was  soil  all  der  Schmerz  und  Lust? 
Siisser  Friede,  komm  in  meine  Brust! 

Thou  that  art  from  heaven,  calmest  all  grief  and  woe,  and  doubly  fillest  with 
fresh  vigor  him  that  is  doubly  wretched.  Ah,  I  am  a-weary  of  the  world.  What 
means  all  this  joy  and  sorrow?     Sweet  Peace,  enter  my  breast. 

Once  more,  for  the  last  time,  the  vanquished  raises  himself  to  a  super- 
human height,  then,  seized  with  disgust,  lets  himself  glide  toward 
Nirvana. 

*  * 

"Schlemihl"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three  oboes, 
English  horn,  three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double 
bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  contrabass  tuba, 
two  trumpets  off  the  stage,  kettledrums,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  tam- 
bourine, Glockenspiel,  Cuckoo,  xylophone,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam, 
two  harps,  celesta,  organ,  sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins, 
twelve  violas,  ten  violoncellos,  eight  double  basses. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  the  composer's  wife,  Bertha.  The  first 
wife  of  Felix  Weingartner,  Marie  Juillerat,  and  the  second  wife  of 
Reznicek  were  sisters. 

*  * 

Reznicek's  father  was  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Austrian  army. 
His  mother  was  Clarisse,  Princess  Ghika,  related  to  the  formerly  ruling 

*  This  prayer  for  a  tenor  voice  will  be  sung  at  these  concerts  by  Mr.  Paul  Draper. 
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princely  house  of  Roumania.  The  parents  wished  their  son  to  be  a 
lawyer  and  he  studied  law  at  Graz,  but  he  also  studied  music  with  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Mayer,  known  as  W.  A.  Remy  in  that  city,  and,  having  deter- 
mined to  be  a  musician,  entered  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  where  Rein- 
ecke  and  Jadssohn  were  his  teachers.  He  began  his  career  as  an  opera 
conductor  at  Zurich,  then  Stettin,  Mayence,  Bochum.  As  military  con- 
ductor at  Prague  he  lived  there  seven  years.  He  was  musical  director 
at  the  Court  of  Weimar  for  a  short  time,  and  he  occupied  a  similar 
position  at  Mannheim  (1896-99).  After  a  short  sojourn  in  Wiesbaden 
he  went  in  1901  to  Berlin.  There  he  founded  the  Orchester-Kammer 
Konzerte  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
works  of  an  intimate  nature  which  were  not  suited  to  a  great  body  of 
players.  In  1906  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory  in  Berlin  as  teacher  of  composition.  Otto  Taubmann 
in  his  biographical  and  critical  sketch  of  Reznicek  (1907)  spoke  of  his 
intention  of  giving  People's  Concerts  in  the  Zoological  Garden  of 
Berlin.  In  1909  he  was  conductor  at  the  Komische  Opera  in  that 
city.  He  has  directed  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Warsaw, 
also  concerts  in  London. 

The  list  of  his  chief  works  is  as  follows : 

Operas:  "Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans"  (Prague,  June  19,  1887); 
"Satanella"  (Prague,  May  13,  1888);  "Emmerich  Fortunat"  (Prague, 
November  11,  1889);  "Donna  Diana"  (Prague,  December  16,  1894); 
"Till  Eulenspiegel"  (Carlsruhe,  January  12,  1902);  "Die  Angst  vor 
der  Ehe"  (Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  November  30,  19 13).  The  majority 
of  these  operas  are  said  to  be  of  a  distinctly  Czechish  character. 
"Donna  Diana,"  based  on  C.  A.  West's  German  version  of  Moreto's 
"El  desden  con  el  desden,"  was  especially  successful,  and  has  been  per- 
formed in  many  German  theatres.  An  English  version  of  Moreto's 
play  was  performed  in  Boston  by  Mme.  Modjeska  and  her  company. 

Orchestral :    Symphony,    "Tragic,"    in    D   minor    (Berlin,   Wein- 
gartner,  1904);   Symphony,  "Ironical,"  in  B-flat  major  (Berlin,  1905); 
Symphonic  Suites  in  E  minor  and  D  major;    Praludium  and  Fugue  in 
C-sharp  minor — the  Fugue  was  originally  for  strings;    Serenade  for 
i  strings;    Comedy  overture;    Idyllic  overture  (Berlin,  1903). 

Also  Introduction  and  Valse  Caprice  for  violin  and  orchestra  (Berlin, 
1906). 

"Der  Sieger,"  a  satirical  symphony  for  full  orchestra,  contralto  solo, 
and  chorus  (Berlin,  Theodore  Spiering's  concert,  December  18,  1913). 

Chamber  Music:   String  quartet  in  C  minor;   string  quartet  in  C- 
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sharp  minor  (Berlin,  1906);  Nachtstuck  for  violoncello,  harp,  four 
horns,  and  string  quartet. 

Choral,  etc.:  Requiem  Mass,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Franz  Schmeykal, 
for  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ  (Prague,  November,  1894);  Mass  in 
F  major  for  the  Jubilee  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  II.  (1898); 
"Ruhm  und  Ewigkeit,"  text  by  Nietzsche,  for  tenor  voice  and  orches- 
tra; Vier  Bet-  und  Busslieder,  text  from  Ecclesiasticus,  for  baritone  and 
orchestra  (Berlin,  Deutsche  Opernhaus,  19 13,  Werner  Engel,  baritone); 
three  Folk-songs  for  voice  and  small  orchestra,  text  from  "Des 
Knaben  Wunderhorn"  ("Der  traurige  Garten,"  "  Gedankenstille," 
"Schwimm  hin,  Ringelein"). 

Reznicek  has  also  composed  songs  for  voice  and  pianoforte,  as  three 
"Gesange  Eines  Vagabunden"  (by  Martin  Drescher  from  Hans  Ost- 
wald's  "Lieder  aus  dem  Rinnstein");   also  pianoforte  pieces. 


* 


The  Berlin  correspondent  of  Musical  America  (New  York)  wrote 
on  May  18,  19 14: 

"Reznicek  has  just  completed  another  new  symphony  entitled 
'"Peace" — A  Vision.'  This  symphony  has  only  one  movement  and 
lasts  but  twenty-five  minutes.  The  composer  has  set  himself  the 
task  of  depicting  tonally  the  horror  and  tragedy  of  the  battle-field 
and  the  hoped-for  solution  in  peace  among  mankind. 

"Apropos  of  Reznicek,  the  writer  asked  him  the  other  day  why  he 
did  not  write  an  opera,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  composer's  reply 
emphasized  the  dearth  of  valuable  librettos.  Said  he:  'Get  me  a 
good  libretto  and  I'll  compose  an  opera  and  we'll  both  become  famous. 
But  why  write  music  for  a  book  which  you  know  at  the  outset  will 
bore  your  audience?  The  trouble  is  that  most  people  don't  seem  to 
realize  the  fact  that  for  an  appropriate  libretto  it  is  not  so  much  literary 
finish  that  is  requisite,  but  rather  the  coarser,  somewhat  spectacular 
achievement  of  impressive  effects.  To  be  quite  frank,  a  really  successful 
libretto  can  only  be  "piffle  "  from  a  literary  standpoint.  If  your  libretto 
is  perfect  as  a  literary  product,  what  on  earth  is  there  left  for  the  music 
to  fill  in?  The  score  for  such  a  book  could  never  be  anything  but  a  very 
subordinate  factor.' 

"Herr  von  Reznicek  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  special  season  of  'Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen'  at  the  Theater  des  Westens  from  June  23  to 
August  21,  and  will  conduct  the  first  two  performances  of  the  tetralogy. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  this  stagivne  will  be  that  the  operas  are  not  to 
be  given  in  consecutive  order.  Each  is  to  be  repeated  three  times. 
Thus  'Rheingold'  is  to  be  given  three  times  in  succession,  then  'Die 
Walkiire,'  also  three  times,  and  so  on." 
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Overture  to  a  Comedy  of  Shakespeare  (with  use  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish   MELODY  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH    CENTURY)    FOR    FlJLI,    ORCHESTRA, 

Op.  15 Paul  Scheinpflug 

(Born  at  Loschwitz,  near  Dresden,  September  10,  1875;  now  living  at  Konigsberg.) 

This  overture  was  published  late  in  1908  and  played  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  at  Bremen  in  January,  1909.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  Boston,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  January  23,  1909. 

Scheinpflug  gives  no  clue  to  the  comedy  that  suggested  the  overture. 
The  section  con  gravita  with  the  heavy,  ponderous  measures,  the  crash, 
and  the  light  passages  following  that  suggest  laughter  may  lead  some 
to  think  of  the  " Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  and  Falstaff's  discomfiture; 
but  this  would  be  a  mere  surmise.  Dr.  Gerh.  Helmers,  a  friend  of  the 
composer,  hints  at  "Twelfth  Night." 

The  overture  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  English 
horn  (two  in  all),  one  clarinet  in  D,  two  clarinets  in  A,  three  bassoons 
(one  interchangeable  with  double-bassoon),  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  strings. 

The  overture  opens  brilliantly,  Allegro  con  spirito,  E  major,  and 
after  a  few  measures  the  first  chief  theme  is  given  to  the  bassoon. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme  of  a  chattering  nature,  which  is  afterward 
used  extensively  in  combination  with  other  thematic  material.  There 
is  extensive  development.  The  first  chief  motive  is  of  a  light,  running 
character,  and  is  to  be  played  with  elegance.  The  second  chief  theme 
is  of  a  more  expressive  nature,  B  major,  and  is  given  to  a  clarinet  with 
a  persistent  figure  for  the  violas.  After  a  treatment  of  this  material 
there  is  a  section,  Allegretto  grazioso,  in  which  an  old  English  tune 
from  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book*  is  introduced  (English  horns). 
The  composer  does  not  further  identify  this  tune,  but  it  is  that  of 
"Meridian  Alman,"  set  by  Giles  Farnabyf  (Volume  II.  of  the  edition 
edited  by  Messrs.  Fuller-Maitland  and  Squire,  1894).  "Alman"  is 
a  variant  of  "almain,"  a  sort  of  dance,  also  a  species  of  dance  music 
in    slow    time,  afterward  included  as  one  of  the  movements  of  the 

•The  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  was  long,  but  erroneously,  called  "Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book." 
It  is  in  the  collection  left  to  Cambridge  University,  England,  in  1816  by  Viscount  Fitzwilliam.  For  a  full 
history  of  this  interesting  volume,  see  the  preface  to  the  edition  quoted  above  and  Grove's  Dictionary,  article 
"Virginal  Music,"  and  especially  "An  Elizabethan  Virginal  Book,"  by  E.  W.  Naylor  (London,  1905). 

t  Giles  Farnaby  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Truro.  He  began  the  study  of  music  about  1580,  was  liv- 
ing in  London  in  1589,  was  graduated  at  Oxford  as  Bachelor  of  Music,  July  7,  1592.  He  was  one  of  the  ten 
composers  employed  by  Thomas  Este  to  harmonize  tunes  for  his  Book  of  Psalms  (1592).  In  1598  he  pub- 
lished "Canzonets  to  four  voices  with  a  song  cf  eight  parts."  He  also  contributed  harmonies  to  some  tunes 
in  Ravenscroft's  Psalter  (162 1).  There  are  more  than  6fty  pieces  by  him  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book. 
To  quote  Naylor:  "From  them  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  was  a  more  c'ever  player  than  Byrd,  though  nowhere 
near  Bull  in  this  respect.     In  sentiment  and  musical  feeling  Giles  Farnaby's  music  is  comparable  with  Byrd's." 
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Suite.  In  these  senses  the  word  is  now  jvritten  Allemande.  Allegro 
con  brio.  The  first  theme  and  the  English  tune  are  combined.  There 
is  another  important  motive,  that  of  the  section  con  gravita,  already 
mentioned.  There  is  a  return  to  the  opening  section.  The  second 
theme  and  the  chattering  subsidiary  recur.  Con  brio  e  fuoco.  The 
old  English  tune  is  now  in  the  bass.  The  foregoing  thematic  material 
is  used  in  the  brilliant  close,  which  is  apparently  about  to  die  away, 
when  an  unexpected  melodic  trick  for  the  Glockenspiel  brings  in  the 
final  flourish. 


Scheinpflug's  parents  died  when  he  was  young.  His  studies  were 
not  serious  until  a  Christmas  present  of  a  violin  turned  him  toward 
earnest  work.  Patrons  helped  him,  and  he  studied  at  the  Dresden 
Royal  Conservatory,  the  violin  with  Rappoldi,  composition  with 
Braunroth  and  Draeseke,  and  string  quartet  with  Wolfermann.  "I 
did  not  study  music  alone,"  said  Scheinpflug  to  his  biographer  Franz 
Dubitzky,  "but  I  sought  to  make  perfect  my  general  culture,  and  I  did 
this  with  tenacious  energy."  In  1897-98  he  was  one  of  a  house  quartet 
maintained  by  a  Russian  prince  at  Daszeff  in  the  government  of  Kieff. 
There  he  wrote  a  sonata,  "Heroique,"  for  the  pianoforte,  and  eight 
songs.  This  sojourn  he  reckoned  the  happiest  time  of  his  life.  He 
afterward  wandered,  sojourning  for  a  time  in  Roumania,  Bukowina, 
Hungary.  In  1898  he  went  to  Bremen  as  concertmaster  and  substi- 
tute conductor  of  the  City  Orchestra,  and  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
String  Quartet;  he  was  busied  musically  in  other  ways  in  that  city. 
Then  he  was  called  to  Konigsberg  as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestral  Society,  and  violin  teacher  at  the  Conservatory.  He  held 
other  positions.  The  Bluthner  Orchestra  of  Berlin  chose  him  in  the 
spring  of  19 14  conductor  for  a  period  of  five  years,  but  this  contract  is 
now  off. 

The  list  of  his  works  includes  6  songs  for  medium  voice,  Op.  1;  6 
songs  for  high  voice,  Op.  2 ;  3  songs,  Op.  3;  pianoforte  quartet,  E  major, 
Op.  4  (produced  at  Basel,  1903);  cycle,  "Worpswede:  Stimmungen 
aus  'Niedersachen,'"  for  medium  voice,  violin,  English  horn,  and 
pianoforte,  Op.  5;  5  songs,  text  by  Franz  Evers,  Op.  6;  2  songs  for 
medium  voice,  violoncello,  and  pianoforte,  Op.  7;  "Fruhling:  Ein 
Kampf-  und  Lebenslied,"  tone  poem  for  orchestra,  Op.  8*  (produced 
February  13,  1906,  at  Bremen);  8  songs,  Op.  9;  "Selige  Nachte,"  for 
male  chorus,  double  quartet,  and  solo  violin;  and  "Eidervogel," 
for  four- voiced  chorus,  Op.  10;  two  ballads  for  medium  voice  and 
pianoforte,  Op.  11;  "Die  Ulme  von  Hirsau,"  for  double  male  chorus, 
Op.  12;  sonata  in  F  major  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  13;  7  songs 
for  voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  14;  "  Weihnachtslied  der  Engel,"  for 
female  chorus  and  organ;   string  quartet,  Op.  16. 

*  This  composition  is  said  to  be  Scheinpflug's  autobiography  in  tones.    The  Pianoforte  Quartet,  Op. 
4,  is  said  to  contain  "  musical  reflections  of  its  creator's  experiences  of  life." 


"The  first  American  Contralto  in  the  Concert  field." 

Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  21st,  1913 

For  concert  engagements  address:   HAENSEL  &  JONES,  AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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CARNEGIE  HALL 

Saturday  Afternoon,  December  1  2 

At  2.30 
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Direction,  C.  A.  ELLIS 


Tickets,  75  cents  to  $2.00.     Boxes,  $15.00 
and  $  1  8.00,  on  sale  at  Box  Office 
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are  extremely  useful  these  times  when  almost  everybody  is 
thinking  of  economy      Look  thru  your  closets  and  ward- 
robes and  see  what  will  make  over  after  cleaning  or  dyeing 
or  do  to  wear  as  it  is  after  either  process 


furnish  first  aid  to  the  economical  and  afford  an  effective 

method  of  saving 

GOWNS      DRESSES      SUITS      COATS 

or  any  article  of  Clothing 

BLANKETS       RUGS      PORTIERES      DRAPERIES 
CARPETS       SILKS      SATINS      WOOLENS      ETC 

Can  be  restored  by  cleansing  to  almost  original  appearance 
or  renewed  by  dyeing  to  darker  shade 
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And  all  large  cities  of  the  East 
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SECOND    MATINEE 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  5 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Strauss         ....  "From  Italy":  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  16 
I.     On  the  Campagna. 
II.     Amid  Rome's  Ruins. 

III.  On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento. 

IV.  Neapolitan  Folk-life. 


Ropartz        .         .         Symphony  No.  4,  C  major  (played  without  pause) 

First  time  in  New  York 


Beethoven     ....       Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Strauss  selection 
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"From  Italy":  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  16    .    .    .   Richard  Strauss 
(Born  at  Munich  on  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

In  1885  Hans  von  Bulow,  music  director  of  the  ducal  court  at  Mein- 
ingen,  invited  Richard  Strauss,  who  was  then  living  at  Berlin,  to  be 
associated  with  him.  Strauss  made  this  note  in  his  autobiographical 
sketch:  "October,  1885,  daily  rehearsals  of  the  Meiningen  Court 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Billow";  and  he  spoke  of  Billow 
training  him  to  conduct  according  to  his  and  Wagner's  theories  of  the 
art.  On  October  18  he  conducted  his  own  symphony,  winning  the 
approbation  of  Brahms,  who  urged  him  to  study  Schubert's  Dances 
for  thematic  invention,  and  played  Mozart's  pianoforte  concerto  in 
C  minor  with  his  own  cadenzas.  From  December  1,  1885,  to  April  1, 
1886,  Strauss  was  chief  conductor  at  Meiningen,  for  Billow  was  absent 
on  a  concert  trip.  He  then  went  to  Munich,  where  he  had  been  offered 
a  position  as  conductor  at  the  Court  Theatre.  Billow  advised  him 
to  accept  it.  Strauss  answered  that  one  did  not  become  acquainted 
with  the  world  only  in  Munich.  In  April,  1886,  he  journeyed  to  Italy, 
a  journey  that  Brahms  had  strongly  advised.  He  went  without  know- 
ing a  word  of  Italian — much  to  Biilow's  regret — and  only  a  little  French. 
He  saw  Rome  and  the  surrounding  country,  Naples,  Capri,  Sorrento, 
Pompeii,  Florence,  Lake  Como,  and  Lake  Lucerne.  That  he  was 
robbed  through  overcharges;  that  a  leather  bag  with  its  contents 
disappeared  from  a  cab  in  Naples;  that  he  lost  his  Baedeker  in  a 
Roman  theatre,  and  twice  his  clothes  sent  to  the  washerwoman, — all  this 
did  not  seriously  disturb  him,  so  enraptured  was  he  with  beauties  of  the 
scenery.  He  wrote  to  Billow  afterward  that  he  had  not  believed 
one  could  be  so  inspired  by  Nature. 

He  sketched  his  Symphonic  Fantasia  on  the  journey;  the  second 
movement  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.     Arriving  at  Munich,  he  began 


Inflammation   of  the    throat,    bronchial  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 
Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 
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The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.     Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.    Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,   Ltd.,  New  York 
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his  duties  at  the  Opera  House  by  conducting  "Jean  de  Paris,"  "La 
Domino  Noir,"  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  "Cosifan  tutte,"  "LeRoi 
l'a  dit,"  "Zar  und  Zimmermann,"  and  "Lustige  Weiber."  And  at 
Munich  he  became  acquainted  with  Alexander  Ritter.*  "Before  I 
knew  Ritter,"  said  Strauss,  "I  had  been  brought  up  in  a  severely  clas- 
sical school.  I  had  been  nourished  exclusively  on  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven;  and  then  I  became  acquainted  with  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Brahms.  It  is  only  through  Ritter  that 
I  carne  to  understand  Liszt  and  Wagner."  And  Strauss  said  in  London 
long  afterward:  "Ritter  was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philoso- 
phers ancient  and  modern  and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  His 
influence  was  in  the  nature  of  a  storm  wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the 
development  of  the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified 
in  the  works  of  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia, 
'Aus  Italien,'  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new 
methods." 

"Aus  Italien"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  March  2,  1887, 

*  Ritter  was  born  at  Narva,  Russia,  June  27,  1833;  he  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  1896.  Although  Ritter 
was  born  in  Russia,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  His  forbears  had  lived  at  Narva  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1841,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  became 
the  school-fellow  of  Hans  von  Biilow,  and  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Schubert  (1808-78).  Ritter  after- 
ward studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  David  and  Richter  (1849-51),  and  in  1852  he  was  betrothed  to 
the  play-actress,  Franziska  Wagner,  a  niece  of  Richard  Wagner.  He  married  her  in  1854  and  moved  to 
Weimar,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Raff,  Bronsart,  and  of  course  saw 
much  of  von  Biilow.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  but  in  1856  he  went  to  Stettin  to 
conduct  in  the  City  Theatre,  where  his  wife  played.  They  lived  in  Dresden  (1858-60),  again  in  Stettin 
(1860-62),  but  Ritter  then  had  no  official  position,  and  in  1863  they  made  Wurzburg  their  home.  (The  winter 
of  1868-69  was  spent  in  Paris  and  that  of  1872-73  in  Chemnitz.)  From  1875  to  1882  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  music  shop  at  Wurzburg.  In  1882  he  gave  over  the  business  to  an  agent,  and  in  1885  sold  it,  for  in 
1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  von  Biilow.  After  von  Biilow  resigned  this 
position  (in  the  fall  of  1885),  Ritter  moved  to  Munich  and  made  the  town  his  dwelling-place.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  operas:  "Der  faule  Hans,"  one  act  (Munich,  1885),  dedicated  to  Liszt;  "Warn  die 
Krone?"  one  act,  Op.  15  (Weimar,  June  7,  1890),  dedicated  to  Richard  Strauss;  "Gottfried  der  Sanger," 
one  act,  was  only  partially  sketched,  but  the  poem  was  completed;  orchestral'  " Seraphische  Phantasie"; 
"Erotische  Legende,"  composed  in  1890-91,  with  use  of  former  material;  "Olaf's  Hochzeitsreigen,"  com- 
posed in  1891-92;  "Charfreitag  und  Frohnleichnam,"  composed  in  1893;  "Sursum  Corda!  Storm  and 
Stress  Fantasia,"  produced  at  Munich  early  in  1896;  "Kaiser  Rudolf's  Ritt  zum  Grabe"  (1895),  produced 
by  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar  (?)  and  at  Berlin  in  1902.  "Olaf's  Wedding  Dance"  was  played  in  Boston  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  March  2,  1907.  A  life  "of  Ritter  by  Sigismund  von 
Hausegger  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1908. 


The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

CONCERTS.  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 
(Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 

Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner's  recent 
appearance  given  below: 

His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his  splendid  voice.  The  Play 
House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Spooner,  the  young  tenor,  possesses  a  voice  of  unusually 
beautiful  quality,  wide  range  and  sufficient  power.  He  has  a 
manly  and  ingratiating  presence,  obvious  musical  feeling,  and 
the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  of  a  singer. — Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor,  and  charmed  the 
audience  with  his  artistic  program. — Washington  Herald. 

For  engagements  address 
Loring.  205  West  57th  Street.  New  York  City 
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at  a  subscription  concert  of  the  Musical  Academy  in  the  Odeon,  Munich. 
Strauss  conducted.  He  wrote  to  his  uncle  Horburger:  "The  perform- 
ance of  my  Italian  Fantasia  has  evoked  a  great  uproar  here — general 
stupefaction  and  rage;  because  I  now  begin  to  go  my  own  way,  pro- 
vide my  own  form,  and  cause  lazy  persons  mental  perplexity.  The 
first  three  movements  nevertheless  were  fairly  well  applauded; 
after  the  last,  the  Neapolitan  Folk-life,  which,  it  is  true,  is  rather 
outrageously  mad  (but  in  Naples  things  are  gay),  sharp  hissing  was 
mingled  with  lively  applause,  and  naturally  this  greatly  amused  me.". 
Describing  the  scene  to  Bulow  he  wrote:  "The  first  step  towards  inde- 
pendence." Strauss's  father,  the  horn-player,  upset  by  the  hissing, 
went  into  the  artist's  room  and  found  his  son  seated  on  a  table  and 
swinging  his  legs  in  supreme  contentment.  The  composer  wrote 
proudly  to  his  uncle  that  he  now  knew  the  way  to  go.  "There  has 
never  been  a  great  artist  who  has  not  been  considered  crazy  by  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow-men." 

On  May  17,  1887,  Strauss  wrote  to  Bulow  asking  him  to  take  the 
dedication  of  the  work  to  him  as  "a  little  token  of  my  great  gratitude." 
Biilow  accepted  the  dedication  of  "this  Symphonic  Fantasia  decorated 
by  local  opposition"  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  he  usually  showed 
in  declining  such  honor.  When  Strauss  conducted  the  Fantasia  at 
Cologne,  January  1,  1888,  it  was  applauded  with  a  heartiness  seldom 
shown  towards  an  unfamiliar  composition.  The  score  is  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow  "with  deepest  respect  and  gratitude,"  and  the 
parts  were  published  at  Munich  in  November,  1887. 

"Aus  Italien"  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  Theodore  Thomas 
concert,  March  20,  1888. 

The  Fantasia  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,   two  oboes  (one  inter- 
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changeable  with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double 
bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  snare-drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings. 


sfc      * 


In  January,  1889,  Strauss  wrote  to  the  music  critic  Karl  Wolff  thank- 
ing him  for  having  understood  his  Fantasia.  He  complained  that  many 
critics  and  many  of  the  general  public  had  mistaken  exterior  things  of 
minor  importance  for  the  true  contents.  This  music  set  forth  the  im- 
pressions and  sensations  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
at  Rome  and  Naples;  it  was  not  of  a  descriptive  nature,  not  a  musical 
Baedeker  of  South  Italy.  "It  is  too  ridiculous  to  credit  a  composer 
of  to-day  whose  teachers  were  the  classics,  especially  the  Beethoven  of 
the  last  works,  also  Wagner  and  Liszt,  with  writing  a  work  that  lasts 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  purpose  of  showing  off  certain  piquant 
tone-pictures  and  brilliant  instrumentations  of  which  nearly  every 
advanced  pupil  in  a  conservatory  is  capable.  Expression  is  our  art. 
A  musical  work  that  does  not  communicate  to  me  any  truly  poetic 
substance — naturally  one  that  allows  itself  truly  to  paint  only  in  tones, 
at  the  most  to  hint  in  words,  but  only  to  hint — is  for  me  anything  else, 
but  not  music." 

The  titles  of  the  four  movements  of  the  Fantasia  were  written  by 
Strauss. 

I.  On  the  Campagna,  Andante,  G  major,  4-4.  A  London  annotator, 
E-  F.  Jacques,  described  this  movement  as  "depicting  the  charm  of 
the  landscape  scenes  for  which  the  Campagna  is  so  celebrated."  This 
remark  called  forth  from  Vernon  Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
the  following  answer:  "The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  Campagna  is 
absolutely  destitute  of  scenery,  its  tragic  secret  lying,  for  the  most 
part,  too  deep  even  for  the  modern  explorer;  its  'dim  warm  weather' 
is  an  attribute  which  exactly  describes  its  general  aspect  of  loneliness 
and  locked  quietude.  These  are  the  points  which  Strauss  makes  ap- 
parent in  his  music,  and  proves  the  constancy  of  that  mood  in  the 
second  portion  of  his  Fantasia,  in  which  he  only  completes  the  hidden 
tragedy  of  the  Campagna  in  the  section  which  he  has  entitled  'In  the 
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Ruins  of  Rome.'  'My  desolation  doth  begin  to  make  a  better  life.' 
Such  might  have  been  the  motto  upon  which  Strauss  has  built  the 
labor  of  this  extraordinary  work.  He  makes  you  feel  through  every 
bar  how  completely  his  musical  spirit  is  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  tragic 
thought  which,  if  anywhere,  is  surely  appropriate  in  the  presence  of 
the  wreckage  of  that  huge  civilization  which  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
glory  in  the  genius  of  Julius  Caesar." 

The  movement  is  freely  constructed.  It  begins  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, molto  tranquillo,  which  contains  material  heard  later.  The 
chief  subject  (first  violins  and  violoncellos)  is  supported  by  clarinets, 
bassoons,  soft  chords  on  the  harp.  At  the  end  there  are  suggestions 
of  the  Introduction.  The  pace  is  quickened  until  a  climax,  after  which 
a  melody  is  heard  from  the  clarinet,  flutes,  and  first  violins  in  turn. 
This,  too,  is  worked  up  to  a  climax.  Material  in  the  Introduction  is 
used  in  the  close. 

II.  Amid  Rome's  Ruins,  Allegro  molto  con  brio,  C  major,  6-4, 
3-2.  There  is  a  subtitle:  "Fantastic  pictures  of  vanished  splendor, 
feelings  of  sadness  and  grief  in  the  midst  of  the  sunniest  present." 
The  movement  is  built  on  two  contrasting  themes.  The  trumpet  has 
a  figure  over  sustained  chords  in  the  strings.  This  figure,  which  hints 
in  a  way  at  the  more  famous  trumpet  figure  in  "Thus  spake  Zara- 
thustra,"  forms  the  basis  of  the  chief  theme.  The  first  violins  sing 
a  theme  of  a  more  melodic  nature  (G  major).  This  theme  is  developed 
in  the  other  strings  and  the  wood-wind. 

III.  On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento,  Andantino,  A  major,  3-8,  with  a 
middle  section,  Riu  mosso,  in  A  minor,  6-8.  The  form,  according  to 
some,  approximates  that  of  scherzo  with  trio.  In  the  middle  section 
Mr.  Hermann  Kretzschmar  sees  the  sea  ruffled  by  the  wind.  "A  boat 
appears,  and  in  it  a  singer  sings  a  genuine  native  melody,  sprung  from 
the  noble  sicilianos,*  which  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
have  passed  over  Europe,  journeying  from  the  region  near  Sorrento." 
The  movement  is  a  tone-picture.  The  instrumentation  is  comparatively 
light.  "The  strings,  excepting  the  basses,  are  all  divided,  however, 
thus  furnishing  a  rich  background  for  the  sparkling  flashes  of  melody 

*  The  siciliana,  or  siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells:  those  who  are  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman; 
she  then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other,  by  means  of  a  handker- 
chief. After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues 
pirouetting  by  herself;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on.  man  and 
woman  alternately  dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  evening,  when  they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passepied  danced  to  a 
lively  measure  of  6-8.  A  dancing-master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to 
a  form  of  waltz,  and  the  dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  " Musicalisches  Lexicon" 
(1732),  classed  the  siciliana  as  a  canzonetta:  "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8 
or  6-8." 
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which  emanate  from  the  other  instruments,  the  whole  being  suggestive 
of  a  water-picture.  The  almost  constant  shimmer  in  the  strings  might 
easily  be  construed  as  a  description  of  the  restlessness  of  the  ocean, 
over  which  the  melodies  of  the  wood-wind  play  like  the  glintings  of 
sunlight."     Thus  Mr.  Hubbard  William  Harris,  of  Chicago. 

C.  F.  Abdy  Williams,  in  "The  Rhythm  of  Modern  Music"  (Lon- 
don, 1909),  says:  "The  modern  great  masters  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  an  occasional  absence  of  rhythmical  form  is  capable  of  being 
intensely  emotional.  Richard  Strauss  has  seen  this,  and  has  used 
the  device  in  several  places  in  his  Italian  Symphony,  with  marvellous 
effect.  .  .  .  The  dazzling  maze  of  pianissimo  sound  with  which  the 
third  movement  opens  'On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento,'  is  quite  without 
recognizable  rhythmical  form.  It  seems  to  reflect  the  almost  unbear- 
able brilliance  of  the  rippling  sea  under  the  influence  of  an  Italian 
sun."  And  Mr.  Williams  quotes  from  the  same  movement  a  use  of 
the  isolated  three-measure  rhythm,  which  here  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  a  period  between  two  normal  rhythms. 

After  introductory  material  with  important  chromatic  passages  for 
divided  strings  and  wood- wind  instruments,  the  violins  sing  a  melody, 
carried  on  by  the  clarinets.  There  is  a  theme  for  the  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons. The  middle  section,  piu  mosso,  A  minor,  6-8,  has  a  subject 
for  the  oboe,  a  melody  in  "  the  true  Italian  manner."  There  is  a  return, 
much  changed,  of  the  first  part  in  A  major. 

IV.  Neapolitan  Folk-life,  Allegro  molto,  G  major,  2-4.  The  chief 
theme  is  Denza's*  familiar  song  "Funiculi,  Funicula,"  which  appears 
in  the  violas  and  'cellos  against  a  long-held  low  G  in  horn  and  bassoon 
while  brass  and  kettledrum  mark  time.  A  second  theme  is  given  to 
first  violins  and  'cellos.  The  finale  is  brilliant,  tumultuous,  audacious. 
There  are  orchestral  effects  which  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  produced 
were  unusual  and  bold. 

The  story  is  that  Strauss  heard  "Funiculi,  Funicula"  in  Naples 
and  thought  it  was  an  Italian  folk-song.  The  song  was  composed  by 
Denza  in  1880.  It  was  the  prize  song  in  the  competition  for  Piedigrotta 
that  year. 

When  "Aus  Italien"  was  first  performed  in -Vienna,  Hanslick  found 
fault  with  Strauss  for  not  painting  Italy  in  a  faithful  manner,  and  cited 
in  the  last  movement  the  use  of  a  harp  in  a  Neapolitan  festival  when 
the  harp  was  not  so  employed  in  life. 

*  Luigi  Denza  was  born  in  1846  at  Castellamare  di  Stabia,  Italy.  He  studied  at  the  Naples  Conserva- 
tory under  Mercadante  and  Serrao.  His  opera  "  Wallenstein "  was  produced  at  Naples  in  1876,  but  his  fame 
rests  on  his  songs,  over  five  hundred  of  them  with  Italian,  French,  and  English  words.  In  1879  he  made 
London  his  dwelling-place.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  professor  of  singing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  directors. 
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Symphony  No.  4  in  C  major    .    .    .    Joseph  Guy  Marie  Ropartz 

(Born   at  Guingamp   (Cotes   du   Nord),   France,   June   15,    1864;   now  living  at 

Nancy,  France.) 

This  symphony,  a  cyclic  composition  in  one  movement,  was  played 
for  the  first  time,  and  from  manuscript,  at  a  I/amoureux  Concert  in 
Paris,  October  15,  191 1.     Camille  Chevillard  conducted. 

Composed  in  19 10,  it  is  dedicated  to  Gaston  Carraud,  published  by 
the  Boston  Music  Company,  and  scored  for  these  instruments:  two 
flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  tenor 
trombones,  contrabass  trombone,  chromatic  kettledrums,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings. 

Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4.  The  generative  kernel  is  announced 
by  the  first  violins"  after  two  measures.  A  broad  theme,  C  major,  is 
played  by  violins  with  this  kernel  in  opposition.  After  another  melodic 
section,  fortissimo,  is  an  episode  poco  meno  allegro,  gentle  and  sus- 
tained. There  is  a  return  to  the  first  tempo  with  reappearance  of  the- 
matic material  metamorphosed  and  developed,  with  a  long  and  vig- 
orous conclusion.  Adagio,  K  minor,  4-4.  An  expressive  melody  is 
sung  by  the  English  horn.  After  an  Allegretto  Intermezzo,  B  major, 
3-4,  the  Adagio  is  resumed  (solo  horn  and  solo  clarinet).  A  fugued 
Allegretto  is  followed  by  an  Adagio.  The  concluding  section,  Allegro 
molto,  beginning  in  C  minor,  3-4,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Scherzo.  The 
pace  at  last  slackens  to  Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4,  and  the  final 
pages,  Molto  lento,  bring  a  pianissimo  ending. 

This  symphony,  which  is  played  without  pause,  clearly  shows  the 
composer  as  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  The  melodic  form  and  the  har- 
monic scheme  are  those  of  Franck,  and  certain  mannerisms  of  the 
master,  as  the  use  of  ascending  and  questioning  phrases,  are  faithfully 
reproduced  by  the  disciple.  Here  and  there  are  suggestions  of  other 
influences,  which  will  be  readily  noticed  by  the  hearer. 

Although  Ropartz  purposed  at  an  early  age  to  be  a  musician,  he 
studied  at  Rennes  at  the  College  of  .St.  Vincent,  then  at  Vannes  at  the 
School  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
Catholique  at  Angers,  and  from  the  law  school  at  Rennes,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.     Having  so  far  followed  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
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he  turned  his  back  on  the  law,  and,  going  to  Paris,  entered  the  Con- 
servatory and  joined  the  classes  of  Dubois  and  Massenet.  He  soon 
left  the  Conservatory,  where  he  obtained  a  second  accessit  for  harmony 
in  1887,  to  become  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck. 

After  Franck  was  dead  and  recognized  as  a  great  master,  many 
claimed  him  as  their  teacher.  As  teacher  of  the  organ  he  naturally 
exerted  an  influence  on  certain  pupils,  as  Rousseau,  Pierne\  Chapuis, 
Dallier,  Dutacq,  Marty,  Vidal,  Tournemire,  and  others;  as  on  his 
associates  in  the  Societe  Nationale,  Chabrier,  Dukas,  Faure\  Guilmant, 
and  virtuosos,  as  Ysaye  and  Parent.  But  there  were  the  private 
pupils,  who  received  instruction  at  Franck's  home  in  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Michel,  who  aided  in  establishing  and  preserving  the  lofty  tra- 
ditions of  his  instruction,  and  proved  its  excellence,  to  quote  Vincent 
d'Indy,  by  their  works. 

"This  title  'pupil  of  Franck,'"  says  M.  d'Indy,  "which  we  claim  as 
an  honor,  was  not  always  considered  a  glorious  title.  I  remember  the 
time  when  a  certain  young  composer,  who  had  risked  himself  in 
the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel  and  asked,  '  only  to  see, '  the  advice  of  the 
master,  would  have  veiled  his  face  if  he  had  been  questioned  about  his 
relationship  with  the  organist  of  Sainte-Clotilde,  and  gladly  replied,  as 
Saint  Peter  in  the  high  priest's  house,  '  I  know  him  not.'  And,  lo,  now, 
since  the  master  has  entered    into  immortality,    his  pupils  suddenly 
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become  legion,  and  the  majority  of  composers  who  lived  in  his  time 
pretend  that  they  drank  the  cup  of  his  wise  and  fruitful  instruction." 

M.  d'Indy  then  names  the  true  pupils  of  Franck.  Before  the  war 
of  1870,  Arthur  Coquard,  Albert  Cahen,  Henri  Duparc,  Alexis  de  Cas- 
tillon.  After  1872,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Camille  Benoit,  Augusta  Homes, 
Ernest  Chausson,  Paul  de  Wailly,  Henri  Kunkelmann,  Piene  de  Bre- 
ville,  Louis  de  Serres,  Guy  Ropartz,  "a  born  symphonic  writer,  who 
has  remained  indissolubly  attached  to  Franck's  principles  in  spite  of 
his  official  position  of  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Nancy,"  Gaston 
Vallin,  Charles  Bordes,  Guillaume  Lekeu.  "They  and  they  alone 
have  intimately  known  the  master  and  absorbed  his  inmost  thoughts 
and  quickening  counsels." 

In  1894,  Ropartz  was  nominated  director  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Nancy,  a  position  that  he  still  holds.  Ten  Conservatory 
concerts  are  given  yearly  under  his  direction.  The  programmes  of 
these  concerts  are  distinguished  for  their  catholicity  and  fine  taste. 
Composer,  instructor,  dramatist,  poet,  he  belongs  to  leading  societies 
of  Art  and  Science. 

His  chief  works  are  as  follows : — 

Stage : — 

Incidental  music  to  "Famine  et  Patrie  (Bon  Marche  Theatre,  Paris, 
1891). 
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WALTER  DAMR0SCH,  Conductor 

Soloists 

Miss  LAURA  COMBS,  Soprano  Miss  EMMA  ROBERTS,  Contralto 

PROGRAM 

PART  I. 

1 .  Peer  Gynt's  Suite,  No.   1----------  Grieg 

1 .  At  Daybreak 

2.  Aase's  Death 

3.  Anitra's  Dance 

4.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King 

2.  Selections  from  the  Messiah  --------  Handel 

a.  Air:  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth 

b.  Air:  Come  unto  Him 

c.  Pastoral     (There  were  Shepherds  Abiding  in  the  Fields) 

PART  II. 

3.  Allegretto  and  Finale  from  the  Rhenish  Symphony  .  Schumann 

4.  Gypsy  Songs  for  Soprano  and  Contralto       -------  Brahms 

5.  Marche  Slav  --.----._  Tschaikowsky 

Books  containing  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  instruments  used  in  the  modern  orchestra, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  1  West  34th  Street,  and  at  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hail,  price   10  cents. 
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Incidental  music  to  "P6cheur  dTslande,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by 
Pierre  Lotiand  Louis  Tiercelin  (Grand  Theatre  (Eden),  Paris,  February 
1 8,  1893).     Two  concert  suites  have  been  arranged  from  this  music. 

Incidental  music  to  "Le  Diable  Couturier,"  one  act  (Bodiniere,  Paris, 
May  27,  1894). 

Incidental  music  to  "Keruzel,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by  Tiercelin 
(Comedie,  Paris,  January  16,  1895). 

"Marguerite  d'ficosse." 

"Paysages  de  Bretagne,"  for  a  Chinese  shadow-show. 

"Le  Pays,"  music  drama  in  three  acts  and  four  scenes.  Poem  by 
Charles  Le  Gome  (voice  and  pianoforte  edition,  Nancy,  19 10).  Founded 
on  a  novel,  "L'Islandaise,"  by  Le  Goffic.  Produced  at  Nancy,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1912.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Rose  Heilbrouner,  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  Paris,  and  Messrs.  Lheureux  and  Ernst,  of  Nancy.  The 
composer  conducted.  Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  April 
16,  1 9 13,  with  Miss  Lubin,  Messrs.  Salignac  and  Vieuille,  the  chief 
singers. 

Orchestral  works :- — 

Symphony  No.  1,  on  a  Breton  choral  (performed  and  published  in 

1895). 
Symphony  No.  2, 
Symphony  No.  3,  E  major,  for  quartet  of  solo  voices,  chorus,  and 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  15,  AT  8.30 

PROGRAMME 

PART  II 

God's  Time  is  the  Best  (Sacred  Cantata) 
Accompanied  by 
Violas,  'Cellos,  Basses,  and  Organ 


PART  I 

Salve  Regina      .... 

Palestrina 

Joseph,  Lieber  Joseph  Mein 

Calvisius 

Hodie  Christus  Natus  Est 

Nanini 

Three  Kings  Have  Journeyed     . 

Cornelius 

Sing  To  The  Lord 

Schiitz 

Bach 


PART  III 
Unsere  Vater  Hofften  Auf  Dich  (Op.  109)     Brahms 
Two  Madrigals        ....         Monteverde 

Serenade  (new) Elgar 

Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells        .        .  Leopold  Damrosch 


One  hundred  dollars  entitles  a  Member  to  a  box  and  four  dress  circle  seats  and  rehearsal  tickets.   Twenty 
five  dollars  entitles  an  Associate  Member  to  five  parquet  seats  for  each  concert,  and  rehearsal  tickets. 
Boxes  and  Tickets  at  the  Office  of  the  Musical  Art  Society,  1  West  34th  Street,  Room 
709,  Century  Building,  Telephone,  Greeley  2956,  and  at  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hall. 
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orchestra.  This  symphony  took  the  Prix  Crescent  of  1906.  The  text 
is  by  Ropartz.  "Although  this  is  a  composition  of  strictly  symphonic 
writing,  the  conventional  and  traditional  form  is  here  modified  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  text  employed,  such  as  the  Sea,  the  Plain,  the 
Forest,  the  Sun,  etc.,  yet  in  all  its  complexity  the  order  of  form  remains 
sufficiently  clear.  If  titles  or  themes  for  each  movement  were  in  order, 
the  imagination  might  be  allowed  to  suggest  these:  (1)  the  Joy  in 
Nature;  (2)  the  Doubt  and  Hatred  of  Man;  (3)  the  Law  of  Love." 
The  first  performance  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
November  n,  1906.  The  singers  were  Mmes.  Vila  and  Marty,  Messrs. 
Cazeneuve  and  Daraux.  Georges  Marty  conducted.  Alexandre  Guil- 
mant  was  organist.  The  programme  was  devoted  to  compositions  by 
Ropartz. 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  one  movement  (Lamoureux  Concert,  Paris, 
October  15,  191 1). 

La  Chasse  du  Prince  Arthur,  E/tude  Symphonique,  based  on  verses 
from  "Les  Bretons,"  by  A.  Brizeux  (Lamoureux  Concert,  Paris,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1912). 

Fantasia  in  D  major  (published  in  1897;  Colonne  Concert,  Paris, 
March  6,  1898). 

Les  Landes:  Paysage  Breton  (published  in  188-?);  Scenes  Bretonnes: 
Iere  Suite  d'orchestre,  Op.  24;  Avant  le  pardon;  Le  Passe-pied; 
Paries   Forieres;  La  Derob£e  (published  at  Paris  188-?); 

Dimanche  Breton:  Suite  in  four  movements. 

Cinq  Pieces  Breves. 

Carnaval:  Impromptu. 

Festival  March. 

Lamento  for  oboe  and  orchestra. 

Adagio  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  (published  at  Nancy,  1899). 

Serenade  for  strings. 

Chamber  music:  Quartet  No.  1,  G  minor,  use  of  Breton  folk-songs 
(Paris,  1894);  Quartet  No.  2;  Sonata  in  G  minor  for  violoncello  and 
pianoforte  (published  in  1904);  Andante  and  Allegro  for  trumpet  and 
pianoforte;  Sonata  in  D  minor  for  violin  and  pianoforte  (published  in 
1908). 

Vocal  Music:  Psalm  136  for  chorus,  organ,  and  orchestra,  composed 


Ql  VOICE 

JLte    dllGSl        OP«/a  Gesture 


Perfect  French 


Children's  Defective  Articulation  Corrected 


410  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK 

Mondays,  Thursdays,  171  W.  57th  STREET 
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CARNEGIE       HALL 


SEASON  1914-1915 


Thursday  Evening,  January  7,  1  9 1  5,  at  8. 1  5 

Saturday  Afternoon,  January  9,  1915,  at  2.30 


(100  Musicians) 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


NOTE:  The  Programmes  of  the  Evening  and  the  Afternoon  Concerts 
are  entirely  different. 
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in  1897,  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Nancy  in  1898,  Conservatory  of 
Paris,  1900. 

Five  sonnets  of  Ch.  Gu£un,  "Veilles  de  depart." 

Chanson  d'Automne  for  bass  and  orchestra.  Text  by  Baudelaire. 
Composed  in  1905.     Colonne  Concert,  Paris,  1906. 

Priere  for  baritone  and  orchestra. 

Quatre  Poemes  (after  Heine's  "Intermezzo"). 

Vingt  Melodies  (Paris,  19 10). 

"Les  Fileuses  de  Bretagne"  for  female  voices.    . 

Music  for  the  church. 

Miscellaneous:  Piano  pieces,  among  them  one  in  B  minor  for  two 
pianofortes  (1899);  organ  pieces;  orchestration  of  accompaniment  to 
Cesar  Franck's  "Nocturne"  (November  19,  1905,  Paris). 

This  composer  is  the  author  of  a  comedy  in  one  act,  "La  Batte" 
(Theatre  d' Application,  Paris,  1891);  and  volumes  of  poems:  "Adagi- 
ettos,"  "Les  Nuances,"  "Modes  Mineurs."  He  has  translated  poems 
by  Heine;  edited,  in  collaboration  with  Louis  Tiercelin,  "Le  Parnasse 
Breton  Centemporain " ;  he  is  also  the  author  of  "Au  Soir  de  Patay," 
"Notations  artistiques"  (1891),  "V.  Masse,"  "Cesar  Franck."  He  has 
frequently  contributed  to  musical  periodicals. 


Overture  to  "Kgmont,"  Op.  84  ...  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (.?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"   was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last    Philharmonic 


Telephone 
Bryant  8383 


500  5th  Avenue,  New  York 

Rare  Old  Violins,   Cellos, 

Bows,  Cases,  Italian 

Strings,  Highest  Grade 

Repairing. 
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concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmonf:"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  .by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

HoBtmt  ^>gmpljatuj  (irrijeatra'B 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson.  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C    A    ELLIS 
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Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  The  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G ;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave,  should  go  to  his  own  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


* 


The  overture   has   a   short,    slow   introduction,   sostenuto   ma   non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.     The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.     The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;   each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with   a  "sort   of   sigh"  in  the  wood- wind,  then  1 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.     Thee 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of    the   first    two   measures  1 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of    the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.     The 
coda,  Allegro   con  brio,  F   major,  4-4,  begins   pianissimo.     The    full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

NEW   YORK 


HELEN 


Pupil  of  Mme.  TERESA  CARRENO 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

92  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
RESIDENCE 

3IJ  WILLIAM  ST.      EAST  ORANGE,  N.J. 


PEI 


BARITONE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
Studio:  220  WEST  59th  STREET 

'Phone,  1097  Col. 


JESSIE  G.  FEN 

MEZZO-SOPRANO 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Studio,  No.  45 
1425  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone,  1 274  Bryant 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Voice  Placing,  Breathing,  Preparation  for 
Choir,  Concert  and  Oratorio 

171  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Member  of  Examining  Committee  of  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers'  Ass'n..  1914;  President,  1913;  Chair- 
man of  Program  Committee,  1912.  Musical  Director  of 
People's  Institute.  Vice-President  of  Nat.  A«s'n.  of 
Teachers  of  Singing. 


THE   ART    OF    SINGING 

BARITONE        LECTURES  and  RECITALS 

1 14  West  72nd  Street     .      .      New  York  City 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
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1425  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson, 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhcdes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. — D'ISRAELI 

M'i  •  'i'  ;   KI>MCA.T:K)N 

CALVIN  B.  CADY.     Studios  \  S°st0?'  6tN1e,w^lry  Strf  \Ung  Studi°S 

(  New  York,  1 3  Llaremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
ADDRESS  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

ADDRESS  CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II..  Folk  Songs 
for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education.  An  Outline,  Books  I.  and  II. 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


VOICE  SPECIALIST 

MISPLACED  VOICES  RESTORED 

Pupil  of  Miss  H.  G.  Sullivan,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Berlin,  Germany 

Studio,  Monday  and  Thursday  A.M.,  112  Carnegie  Hall 

Telephone,  Columbus  3691  Telephone,  Residence,  Columbus  8238 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT — CHURCH — ORATORIO 


JEAN  SINCLAIR  PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

STUDIOS  402-403  CARNEGIE  HALL 
Pupil  of  Harold  Bauer.   Formerly  Instructor  of       Concerts  ^  Lecture  Recitals  on  Ear,y  Music 

with  Pianoforte,  Harpsichord  and  Clarichord. 


Music  at  Vassar  College 


Studios:  (The  Severn),  170  West  73rd  Street, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Tel.  Col.  2922) 


Refers  by  Permission  to 

Enrico  Caruso,  Antonio  Scotti  and 

Giorgio  Polacco 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 

Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


»  PRISCIl 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Miss  oizabem  ^*  rorter 

MUSICAL  MANAGEMENT 

Artists  available  for  Clubs,  Schools,  Colleges,  and 
private  Musicales.      List  mailed   on  application 

22  Brimmer  Street     -      -      -      Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  Haymarket  1 1 34 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 
PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31   Steinert  Hall,  Boston 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio.  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street      (Wednesdays) 


ertha  Clashing  Child 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

114  MOUNT  VERNON  STREET 

Telephone,  Haymarket  2447 
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CARNEGIE  HALL        -         -         -         NEW  YORK 

Twenty-ninth  Season  in  New  York 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  7 
AT  8.15 


AND  THE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  9 

AT  2.30 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,   1915,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,       MANAGER 


TO 


Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 


313  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Roth,  0. 
Koessler,  M. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Traupe,  W. 
Baraniecki,  A. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Spoor,  S. 

Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Kurth  R. 

Griinberg,  M. 
Ringwall,  R. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Gewirtz,  J. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P 

■ 

Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W.  . 

v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H.            Keller,  J. 
Malkin,  J.             Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 

Belinski,  M.          Steinke,  B. 
Folgmann,  E.        Warnke,  J. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 
Battles,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  E 

Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  I 

Stumpf, 

K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hiibner,  E. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Bach,  V. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Alloo,  M. 
Belgiorno,  S. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Mattersteig,  P. 

Holy,  A. 
White,  L. 

Neumann,  S.         Zahn,  F.                 Senia,  T. 
Kandler,  F.           Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ 

Librarian. 

Assistant  Librarian. 

Marshall, 

J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
3 

Rogers,  L.  J. 

WhenYou  Own  a  KNAKE 
You^Will  Feel  tKe  Pride 
that  Comes  of  Knowing 

You  Have  tKe  Best 
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CARNEGIE  HALL         ....         NEW  YORK 

Twenty-ninth  Season  in  New  York 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  7 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart     .     Symphony  in  C  major,  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Wagner A  Faust  Overture 

Wagner "A  Siegfried  Idyl" 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy     .         .      Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato, 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


SOLOIST 
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There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  C  major  with  Fugue  Finale,   "Jupiter"  (K.  551). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Bora  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons 
and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "Acis  and 
Galatea,"  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for 
orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with 
the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve 
minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the 
feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I 
have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in 
two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here, 

were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I  must  drive 
them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and 
cheaply."  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter 
with  Puchberg's  memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited 
by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15;  he  preferred  water,  but  he  would 
drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting  chocolate  drops 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth;  he  gave  gold  coins  to  the 
poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had  remarkably  fine 
teeth;  he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the  English  who 
introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us  many  things, 
says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most  excellent  and 
accurate  judge  of  it."  But  we  know  that  he  did  not  like  the  music 
of  Mozart. 
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Joseph  commanded  from  his  composer  Mozart  no  opera,  cantata, 
symphony,  or  piece  of  chamber  music,  although  he  was  paying  him 
eight  hundred  florins  a  year.  He  did  order  dances,  the  dances  named 
above.  For  the  dwellers  in  Vienna  were  dancing-mad.  Let  us  listen 
to  Kelly,  who  knew  Mozart  and  sang  in  the  first  performance  of  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro"  in  1786:  "The  ridotto  rooms,  where  the  masquerades 
took  place,  were  in  the  palace;  and,  spacious  and  commodious  as  they 
were,  they  were  actually  crammed  with  masqueraders.  I  never  saw 
or  indeed  heard  of  any  suite  of  rooms  where  elegance  and  convenience 
were  more  considered,  for  the  propensity  of  the  Vienna  ladies  for  danc- 
ing and  going  to  carnival  masquerades  was  so  determined  that  nothing 
was  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of  their  favorite 
amusement.  .  .  .  The  ladies  of  Vienna  are  particularly  celebrated  for 
their  grace  and  movements  in  waltzing,  of  which  they  never  tire.  For 
my  own  part,  I  thought  waltzing  from  ten  at  night  until  seven  in  the 
morning  a  continual  whirligig,  most  tiresome  to  the  eye  and  ear,  to 
say  nothing  of  any  worse  consequences."  For  these  dances  Mozart 
wrote,  as  did  Haydn,  Hummel,  Beethoven. 

Thus  was  Mozart  without  loyal  protection.  He  wrote  Puchberg 
that  he  hoped  to  find  more  patrons  abroad  than  in  Vienna.  In  the 
spring  of  1789  he  left  his  beloved  Constance,  and  made  a  concert  tour 
in  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes. 

Mozart  was  never  fully  appreciated  in  Vienna  during  his  last  wretched 
yet  glorious  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  the  loneliness 
of  his  last  days,  the  indifference  of  court  and  city,  the  insignificant 
burial.  This  lack  of  appreciation  was  wondered  at  in  other  towns. 
See,  for  instance,  Studien  fur  Tonkiinstler  und  Musikfreunde,  a  musical 
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journal  published  at  Berlin  in  1792.  The  Prague  correspondent  wrote 
on  December  12,  1791:  "Because  his  body  swelled  after  death,  the 
story  arose  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  .  .  .  Now  that  he  is  dead  the 
Viennese  will  indeed  find  out  what  they  have  lost.  While  he  was  alive 
he  always  had  much  to  do  with  the  cabal,  which  he  occasionally  irri- 
tated through  his  sans  souci  ways.  Neither  his  'Figaro'  nor  his  'Don 
Giovanni'  met  with  any  luck  at  Vienna,  yet  the  more  in  Prague.  Peace 
be  with  his  ashes ! " 

Mozart  in  1788  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few,  among  whom  was 
Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  he 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  go  into 
foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the  Mozart  of  1788 
and  1789. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonklinstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially ;  but  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (18 13)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  over- 
poweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  symphony  in  C." 
And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter,"  the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a 
rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  alle'gro  of  a  symphony 
at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at  the  same  speed, 
and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew 
into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began 
the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated, 
played  to  suit  him.     Mozart  afterward  said  to  some  who  wondered 
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THE  HOUR  GLASS 60c. 

Words  by  A.  Groves.     Music  by  H.  T.  Burleigh. 

TWO  POEMS— By  W.  E.  Henley 60c. 

Set  to  Music  by  H.  T.  Burleigh, 
i.     Bring  Her  Again  to  Me.  2.     The  Spring  My  Dear. 

KANDAHAR 60c. 

Words  by  A.  Groves.     Music  by  I.  Bergb\ 

HER  SONGS— MY  TEARS  60c. 

Words  by  Christina  Rossetti.     Music  by  H.  Clough-Leighter. 

SHADOWED  IN  YOUR  HAND 60c. 

Words  by  Dante  G.  Rossetti.     Music  by  H.  Clough-Leighter. 
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at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on  other  occasions  protested  against 
undue  speed :  "It  was  not  caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority 
of  the  players  were  well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged 
everything  beyond  endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made 
them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in 
the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto: 
"The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert,  by 
the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present 
had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such 
matters. 

Mozart  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  October 
14,  1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but  they  were 
by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  179 1.  In  1792  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  seldom 
determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom  to  print : 
"Symphonie  von  Wranitsky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart,"  "Sinfonia  di 
Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  "Sinfonie" 
was  then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or  more  movements 
written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind  instruments. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  performed  at  the 
concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Leipsic.  The  two  symphonies  then  played 
were  not  published.  The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  com- 
posed in  1783  and  1786.  The  latter  one  in  D  major  was  performed  at 
Prague  with  extraordinary  success.  The  publishers  were  not  slow  in 
publishing  Mozart's  compositions,  even  if  they  were  as  conspicuous  nig- 
gards as  Joseph  II.  himself.  The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were 
probably  of  the  three  composed  in  1788,  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Nor  do  we  know  who  gave  the  title  "Jupiter"  to  this  symphony. 
Some  say  it  was  applied  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  to  express  his  admiration  for 
the  loftiness  of  ideas  and  nobility  of  treatment.  Some  maintain  that 
the  triplets  in  the  first  measure  suggest  the  thunder-bolts  of  Jove. 
Some  think  that  the  "calm,  godlike  beauty"  of  the  music  compelled 
the  title.     Others  are  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the  title  was  given 
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to  the  symphony  as  it  might  be  to  any  masterpiece  or  any  impressively 
beautiful  or  strong  or  big  thing.  To  them  "Jupiter"  expresses  the 
power  and  brilliance  of  the  work. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  Finale  of  the  "Jupiter."  The  opening 
theme  of  four  measures  is  an  old  church  tone  that  has  been  used 
by  many, — Bach  and  no  doubt  many  before  him,  Purcell,  Michael 
Haydn,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Croft,  Schubert,  Goss,  Mendelssohn, 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  others.  It  was  a  favorite  theme  of  Mozart.  It 
appears  in  the  Credo  of  the  Missa  Brevis  in  F  (1774),  in  the  Sanctus  of 
the  Mass  in  C  (1776),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
symphony  in  B-flat  (1779),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  sonata  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  violin  (1785). 


A  Faust  Overture Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

While  Wagner,  conductor  at  Riga,  was  writing  "Rienzi,"  he  kept 
thinking  of  Paris  as  the  one  place  for  the  production  of  his  opera.  He 
arrived  in  Paris,  after  a  stormy  voyage  from  Pillau  to  London,  in 
September,  1839.  He  and  his  wife  and  a  big  Newfoundland  dog 
found  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie.  This  street  was  laid  out 
in  1202,  and  named  on  account  of  the  merchants  in  casks  and  hogsheads 
who  there  established  themselves.  The  street  began  at  the  Rue  Saint 
Honore,  Nos.  34  and  36,  and  ended  in  the  Rue  Pirouette;  it  was  known 
for  a  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  Rue  des  Toilieres.  Before 
the  street  was  formed,  it  was  a  road  with  a  few  miserable  houses  occu- 
pied by  Jews.  Wagner's  lodging  was  in  No.  23,*  the  house  in  which 
Moliere  is  said  to  have  been  born.  A  tablet  in  commemoration  of  this 
birth  was  put  into  the  wall  in  the  Year  VIII.,  and  replaced  when  the 
house  was  rebuilt,  in  1830.  This  street  disappeared  when  Baron 
Hausmann  improved  Paris,  and  the  Moliere  tablet  is  now  on  No.  31 
Rue  du  Pont-Neuf . 

In  spite  of  Meyerbeer's  fair  words  and  his  own  efforts,  Wagner  was 
unable  to  place  his  opera;  he  was  obliged  to  do  all  manner  of  drudg- 
ery to  support  himself.  He  wrote  songs,  read  proofs,  arranged  light 
music  for  various  instruments,  wrote  articles  for  music  journals. 

He  himself  tells  us:  "In  order  to  gain  the  graces  of  the  Parisian 
salon-world  through  its  favorite  singers,  I  composed  several  French 
romances,  which,  after  all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  were  considered 

•F£lix  and  Louis  Lazare,  in  their  " Dictionnaire  des  Rues  de  Paris"  (Paris,  1844),  give  5  as  the  number 
of  Moliere's  birth-house. 
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too  out-of-the-way  and  difficult  to  be  actually  sung.  Out  of  the  depth 
of  my  inner  discontent,  I  armed  myself  against  the  crushing  reaction 
of  this  outward  art-activity  by  the  hasty  sketches  and  as  hasty  com- 
position of  an  orchestral  piece  which  I  called  an  '  overture  to  Goethe's 
"Faust,"'  but  which  was  in  reality  intended  for  the  first  section  of  a 
grand  'Faust'  symphony." 

He  wrote  it,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  in  "a  cold,  draughty 
garret,  shared  with  his  wife  and  dog,  and  while  he  had  a  raging  tooth- 
ache." On  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  which  bears  the  earliest 
sketch  is  a  fragment  of  a  French  chansonette. 

Before  this,  as  early  as  1832,  Wagner  had  written  incidental  music 
to  Goethe's  drama  and  numbered  the  set  Op.  5.  These  pieces  were: 
Soldiers'  Chorus,  Rustics  under  the  Linden,  Brander's  Song,  two  songs 
of  Mephistopheles,  Gretchen's  song,  "Meine  Ruh'  ist  hin,"  and  melo- 
drama for  Gretchen.  This  music  was  intended  for  performance  at 
Leipsic,  where  Wagner's  sister,  Johanna  Rosalie  (1803-37),  the  play- 
actress,  as  Gretchen,  was  greatly  admired.* 

It  has  been  stated  by  several  biographers  that  the  overture  to  "  Faust " 
was  played  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Conservatory  orchestra,  and  that  the 
players  held  up  hands  in  horror.  Georges  Servieres,  in  his  "Richard 
Wagner  juge  en  France,"  gives  this  version  of  the  story.     "The  pub- 

*  Some  preferred  her  in  this  part  to  Schroeder-Devrient.  Thus  Laube  wrote  that  he  had  never  seen 
Gretchen  played  with  such  feeling:  "For  the  first  time  the  expression  of  her  madness  thrilled  me  to  the 
marrow,  and  I  soon  discovered  the  reason.  Most  actresses  exaggerate  the  madness  into  unnatural  pathos. 
They  declaim  in  a  hollow,  ghostly  voice.  Demoiselle  Wagner  used  the  same  voice  with  which  she  had 
shortly  before  uttered  her  thoughts  of  love.  This  grewsome  contrast  produced  the  greatest  effect."  Rosalie 
married  the  writer,  Dr.  G.  O.  Marbach,  in  1836. 
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A  collection  of  piano  pieces  which  fascinate  by  their  spontaneity  and  |« 
fresh  flavor.      Mr.  Lemon  t  offers  an  abundance  of  melody  and  a 

pleasingly  euphonious  harmonic  scheme,  which  always  shows  refine-  U 
ment  and  sprightly  fancy.    To  those  who  play  for  pleasure,  to  whom 

music  brings  joy  and  relaxation,  these  facile  and  effective  composi-  Is 
tions  will  be  more  than  welcome. 

The  cover  is  a  marvel  of  the  printing  art,  in  four  colors,  tied  with  silk  p 
cord,  making  the  collection  a  most  attractive  gift  to  a  musical  friend. 

"Destined  to  be  the  most  successful  suite  since  WATER  SCENES.' '  L 
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lisher  Schlesinger  busied  himself  to  obtain  for  his  young  compatriot 
a  hearing  at  the  Soci£t6  des  Concerts.  Wagner  presented  to  the  society 
the  overture  to  'Faust'  which  he  had  just  sketched  and  which  should 
form  a  part  of  a  symphony  founded  on  Goethe's  drama.  The  Gazette 
Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  announced  that  an  overture  for  'Faust' 
by  M.  R.  Wagner  had  just  been  rehearsed.  After  this  rehearsal  the 
players  looked  at  each  other  in  stupefaction  and  asked  themselves  what 
the  composer  had  tried  to  do.  There  was  no  more  thought  of  a  per- 
formance." 

Now  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  spoke  of  Wagner's 
remarkable  talent.  It  said  that  the  overture  obtained  "unanimous 
applause";  it  added,  "We  hope  to  hear  it  very  soon";  but  it  did  not 
give  the  title  of  the  overture. 

Glasenapp  says  in  his  Life  of  Wagner  that  this  overture  was  not 
"Faust,"  but  the  "Columbus"*  overture,  which  was  written  for  Apel's 

*  Laube  had  said  that  this  overture  showed  the  composer  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Beethoven  or  Bellini,  and  that  the  piece  therefore  made  an  impression  somewhat  like  a  Hegelian 
essay  written  in  the  style  of  Heine.  H.  Blanchard  wrote  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  after  the  performance:  "This 
piece  has  the  character  and  the  form  of  a  prelude:  does  it  deserve  the  name  overture,  which  the  composer  has 
well  defined  lately  in  this  journal?  Has  he  wished  to  paint  the  infinity  of  mid-ocean,  the  horizon  which  seemed 
endless  to  the  companions  of  the  famous  and  daring  navigator,  by  a  high  tremolo  of  the  violins?  It  is  allowed 
us  so  to  suppose;  but  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  not  sufficiently  developed  and  worked  out;  the  brass  enter 
too  uniformly,  and  with  too  great  obstinacy,  and  their  discords  which  shocked  trained  and  delicate  ears  did 
not  permit  just  valuation  of  M.  Wagner's  work,  which,  in  spite  of  this  mishap,  seemed  to  us  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  has  broad  and  well-arranged  ideas,  and  knows  well  the  resources  of  modern  orchestration." 

Specht  wrote  in  the  Artiste  concerning  the  "  Columbus"  overture:  "The  composer  of  the  overture, '  Chris- 
topher Columbus,'  Herr  Richard  Wagner,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  contributors  to  the  Gazette  Musicale. 
After  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  had  expounded  his  theories  on  the  overture  in  that  journal,  we  were  curious 
to  see  how  he  would  apply  them  in  practice.  The  '  Columbus'  overture  may  be  divided  into  two  main  sections; 
the  first  depicts  the  doubts  and  discouragement  of  the  hero,  whose  dogged  adherence  to  his  plan  is  dictated  by 
a  voice  from  above.  Unfortunately,  the  leading  theme,  intended  to  express  this  idea,  was  entrusted  to  the 
trumpets,  and  they  consistently  played  wrong;  the  real  meaning  of  a  cleverly  worked  out  composition  was, 
therefore,  lost  on  all  but  a  mere  handful  of  serious  listeners.  The  ideas  in  the  work  show  dignity  and  artistic 
finish,  and  the  extremely  brief  closing  Allegro  gives  exalted  expression  to  Columbus's  triumph." 

Three  unfamiliar  overtures  by  Wagner,  the  "Polonia"  (1836),  the  "Columbus,"  and  the  "Rule  Britannia" 
(1835-37),  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  January  2,  1905,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Wood  conductor.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  the  "  Columbus "  overture:  "The  subject  naturally 
attracted  him  who  was  at  the  time  girding  on  the  armor  with  which  he  was  destined  to  storm  the  future.  A 
great  deal  of  the  'Columbus'  is  very  strong,  very  noisy,  and  very  theatrical;  but  there  is  one  passage  of 
extremely  great  beauty,  in  which  a  peculiar  sense  of  a  very  softly  moving  sea  is  realized,  the  kind  of  thing, 
for  example,  which  Mr.  Kipling  attempted  to  sing  in  words  like  this, — 

'Where  the  sea  egg  flames  on  the  coral,  and  the  long-backed  breakers  croon 
Their  ancient  ocean  legends  to  the  lazy  locked  lagoon,' — 

with  a  true  sense  of  the  endless  seas  in  the  South."  The  "Polonia"  overture,  edited  by  Felix  Mottl  was 
played  at  Chicago  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  February  21,  22,  1008.  The  "  Christopher  Columbus" 
overture,  edited  by  Mottl,  was  played  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia,  February  14, 15, 1908. 
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play  in  1835,  and  performed  that  year  at  Magdeburg,  when  Wagner 
was  conductor  at  the  Magdeburg  Theatre.  It  was  performed  in  Paris, 
February  4,  1841,  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Gazette  Music  ale  to  its  sub- 
scribers. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Faust"  overture  was  at  a  charity 
concert  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Grosser  Garten,  Dresden,  July  22,  1844. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  overture  to  Goethe's  "Faust"  (Part 
I.),  Wagner;  "The  First  Walpurgis  Night"  ballad  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  poem  by  Goethe,  music  by  Mendelssohn;  "Pastoral"  Sym- 
phony, Beethoven.  Wagner  conducted  it.  The  work  was  called 
"  Berliozian  programme  music  " :  and  acute  critics  discovered  in  it  taunts 
of  Mephistopheles  and  the  atoning  apparition  of  Gretchen,  whereas,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  composer  had  thought  only  of  Faust,  the  student  and 
philosopher.  The  overture  was  repeated  with  no  better  success 
August  19,  1844.  A  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Figaro  advised  Wagner 
to  follow  it  up  with  an  opera  "which  should  be  based  neither  on  Goethe's 
nor  on  Klingemann's  'Faust,'  but  on  the  sombre  old  Gothic  folk-saga, 
with  all  its  excrescences,  in  the  manner  of  '  Der  Freischutz.' " 


Wagner's  purpose  was  to  portray  in  music  a  soul  "aweary  of  life, 
yet  ever  forced  by  his  indwelling  daemon  to  engage  anew  in  life's  en- 
deavors." This  purpose  is  clearly  defined  in  the  letters  of  Wagner 
to  Liszt  and  Uhlig. 

Wagner  wrote  to  Liszt  (January  30,  1848):  "Mr.  Halbert  tells  me 
you  want  my  overture  to  Goethe's  'Faust.'  As  I  know  of  no  reason  to 
withhold  it  from  you,  except  that  it  does  not  please  me  any  longer,  I  send 
it  to  you,  because  I  think  that  in  this  matter  the  only  important  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  overture  pleases  you.  If  the  latter  should  be  the 
case,  dispose  of  my  work;  only  I  should  like  occasionally  to  have  the 
manuscript  back  again.  "* 

In  1852  Wagner  reminded  Liszt  of  the  manuscript,  hoped  he  had 
given  it  to  a  copyist,  and  added:  "I  have  a  mind  to  rewrite  it  a  little 

*  The  translation  of  these  excerpts  from  the  Wagner-Liszt  correspondence  is  by  Francis  Hueffer. 
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and  to  publish  it.  Perhaps  I  shall  get  money  for  it."  He  reminded 
him  again  a  month  later.  By  Liszt's  reply  (October  7,  1852)  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  had  already  produced  the  overture  at  Weimar.*  "A 
copy  of  it  exists  here,  and  I  shall  probably  give  it  again  in  the  course 
of  this  winter.  The  work  is  quite  worthy  of  you;  but,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  a  remark,  I  must  confess  that  I  should  like  either 
a  second  middle  part  or  else  a  quieter  and  more  agreeably  colored  treat- 
ment of  the  present  middle  part.  The  brass  is  a  little  too  massive  there, 
and — forgive  my  opinion — the  motive  in  F  is  not  satisfactory:  it  wants 
grace  in  a  certain  sense,  and  is  a  kind  of  hybrid  thing,  neither  fish  nor 
flesh,  which  stands  in  no  proper  relation  of  contrast  to  what  has  gone 
before  and  what  follows,  and  in  consequence  impedes  the  interest. 
If  instead  of  this  you  introduced  a  soft,  tender,  melodious  part,  modu- 
lated a  la  Gretchen,  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  your  work  would 
gain  very  much.  Think  this  over,  and  do  not  be  angry  in  case  I  have 
said  something  stupid." 

Wagner  answered  (November  9,  1852):  "You  beautifully  spotted 
the  lie  when  I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that  I  had  written  an  overture 
to  'Faust.'  You  have  felt  quite  justly  what  is  wanting:  the  woman 
is  wanting.  Perhaps  you  would  at  once  understand  my  tone-poem 
if  I  called  it  'Faust  in  Solitude.'  At  that  time  I  intended  to  write  an 
entire  'Faust'  symphony.  The  first  movement,  that  which  is  ready, 
was  this  'Solitary  Faust,'  longing,  despairing,  cursing.  The  'feminine' 
floats  around  him  as  an  object  of  his  longing,  but  not  in  its  divine 
reality;  and  it  is  just  this  insufficient  image  of  his  longing  which  he 
destroys  in  his  despair.  The  second  movement  was  to  introduce 
Gretchen,  the  woman.  I  had  a  theme  for  her,  but  it  was  only  a  theme. 
The  whole  remains  unfinished.  I  wrote  my  '  Flying  Dutchman '  instead. 
This  is  the  whole  explanation.  If  now,  from  a  last  remnant  of  weak- 
ness and  vanity,  I  hesitate  to  abandon  this  'Faust'  work  altogether, 
I  shall  certainly  have  to  remodel  it,  but  only  as  regards  instrumental 
modulation.  The  theme  which  you  desire  I  cannot  introduce.  This 
would  naturally  involve  an  entirely  new  composition,  for  which  I  have 
no  inclination.  If  I  publish  it,  I  shall  give  it  its  proper  title,  'Faust 
in  Solitude,'  or  'The  Solitary  Faust:    a  Tone-poem  for  Orchestra."' 

Compare  wittf  this  Wagner's  letter  to  Theodor  Uhlig  (November  27, 
1852):    "Liszt's  remark  about  the  'Faust'  overture  was  as  follows: 

*  This  performance  was  on  May  n,  1852.    Liszt  wrote  to  Wagner,  "Your  'Faust'  overture  made  a  sen- 
sation and  went  well."  » 
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he  missed  a  second  theme,  which  should  more  plastically  represent 
'Gretchen,'  and  therefore  wished  to  see  either  such  an  one  added,  or 
the  second  theme  of  the  overture  modified.  This  was  a  thoroughly 
refined  and  correct  expression  of  feeling  from  him,  to  whom  I  had  sub- 
mitted the  composition  as  an  'Overture  to  the  first  part  of  Goethe's 
"Faust."'*  So  I  was  obliged  to  answer  him  that  he  had  beautifully 
caught  me  in  a  lie  when  (without  thought)  I  tried  to  make  myself  or 
him  believe  that  I  had  written  such  an  overture.  But  he  would  quickly 
understand  me  if  I  were  to  entitle  the  composition  'Faust  in  Solitude.' 
In  fact,  with  this  tone-poem  I  had  in  my  mind  only  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  'Faust'  symphony:  here  Faust  is  the  subject,  and  a  woman 
hovers  before  him  only  as  an  indefinite,  shapeless  object  of  his  yearn- 
ing; as  such,  intangible  and  unattainable.  Hence  his  despair,  his 
curse  on  all  the  torturing  semblance  of  the  beautiful,  his  headlong 
plunge  into  the  mad  smart  of  sorcery.  The  manifestation  of  the  woman 
was  to  take  place  only  in  the  second  part;  this  would  have  Gretchen 
for  its  subject,  just  as  the  first  part,  Faust.  Already  I  had  theme 
and  mood  for  it:  then — I  gave  the  whole  up,  and — true  to  my  nature 
— set  to  work  at  the  'Flying  Dutchman,'  with  which  I  escaped  from 
all  the  mist  of  instrumental  music,  into  the  clearness  of  the  drama. 
However,  that  composition  is  still  not  uninteresting  to  me;  only,  if 
one  day  I  should  publish  it,  it  would  have  to  be  under  the  title,  '  Faust 
in  Solitude,'  a  tone-poem.  (Curiously  enough,  I  had  already  resolved 
upon  this  'tone-poem'  when  you  made  so  merry  over  that  name — with 
which,  however,  I  was  forced  to  make  shift  for  the  occasion.)" 

Liszt  asked  (December  27,  1852)  if  Wagner  could  not  prepare  his 
new  version  of  the  overture  for  performance  at  a  festival  at  Carlsruhe ; 
"I  am  glad  that  my  marginal  notes  to  your  'Faust'  overture  have  not 
displeased  you.  In  my  opinion,  the  work  would  gain  by  a  few  elonga- 
tions. Hartel  will  willingly  undertake  the  printing;  and,  if  you  will 
give  me  particular  pleasure,  make  me  a  present  of  the  manuscript 
when  it  is  no  longer  wanted  for  the  engraving.  This  overture  has  lain 
with  me  so  long,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  it.  If,  however, 
you  have  disposed  of  it  otherwise,  do  not  mind  me  in  the  least,  and 
give  me  some  day  another  manuscript." 

Wagner  wrote  to  Liszt  from  Zurich  (January  19,  1855),  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  completion  of  his  "Faust"  symphony:  "It  is 
an  absurd  coincidence  that  just  at  this  time  I  have  been  taken  with 
a  desire  to  remodel  my  old  'Faust'  overture.     I  have  made  an  entirely 

*  This  was  the  title  of  the  overture  when  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Dresden. 
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new  score,  have  rewritten  the  instrumentation  throughout,  have  made 
many  changes,  and  have  given  more  expansion  and  importance  to  the 
middle  portion  (second  motive).  I  shall  give  it  in  a  few  days  at  a 
concert  here,  under  the  title  of  'A  "Faust"  Overture.'  The  motto 
will  be: — 

Der  Gott,  der  mir  im  Busen  wohnt, 

Kann  tief  mein  Innerstes  erregen; 
Der  iiber  alien  meinen  Kraften  thront, 

Er  kann  nach  aussen  nichts  bewegen; 
Und  so  ist  mir  das  Dasein  eine  Last, 
Der  Tod  erwunscht,  das  Leben  mir  verhasst! 

but  I  shall  not  publish  it  in  any  case." 

This  motto  was  retained.     Englished  by  Charles  T.  Brooks,  it  runs : — 

The  God  who  dwells  within  my  soul 

Can  heave  its  depths  at  any  hour;    , 
Who  holds  o'er  all  my  faculties  control 

Has  o'er  the  outer  world  no  power. 
Existence  lies  a  load  upon  my  breast, 
life  is  a  curse,  and  death  a  longed-for  rest. 

The  revised  overture  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  January 
23»  x855>  at  a  concert  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikgesellschaft,  Zurich.. 
Wagner  conducted,  and  had  the  intention  of  dedicating  the  overture  to 
Mathilde  Wesendonck.  He  concluded  that  the  motto  would  depress 
her.  So  he  sent  her  the  score  with  these  words  inscribed :  -■■  R.  W.  Zurich 
Jan.  17,  1855  in  memory  of  his  dear  Wife," — zum  Andenken  S(einer) 
liieben)  F{rau)! 


"A  Siegfried  Idyl" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Bulow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Bulow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 
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Wagner  wrote,  November  u,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I 
trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy, to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne,  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood-wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.     Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
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few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."  The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  187 1,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  iQ 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama  "Sieg- 
fried" was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf' 
ein";  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

Wagner  wrote  a  dedication  to  his  wife : — 

Es  war  Dein  opfermutig  hehrer  Wille 
Der  meinem  Werk  die  Werdestatte  fand, 
♦  Von  Dir  geweiht  zu  weltentriickter  Stille, 

Wo  nun  es  wuchs  und  kraftig  uns  entstand, 

Die  Heldenwelt  uns  zaubernd  zum  Idylle, 

Uraltes  Fern  zu  trautem  Heimatland. 

Krscholl  ein  Ruf  da  froh  in  meine  Weisen: 

"Ein  Sohn  ist  da!"     Der  musste  Siegfried  heissen. 

Fur  ilin  und  Dich  durft'  ich  in  Tonen  danken, — 

Wie  gab'  es  Diebesthaten  hold'ren  Lohn? 

Sie  hegten  wir  in  uns 'res  Heimes  Schranken, 

Die  stille  Freude,  die  hier  ward  zum  Ton 

Die  sich  uns  treu  erwiesen  ohne  Wanken, 

So  Siegfried  hold,  wie  freundlich  uns'rem  Sohn, 

Mit  Deiner  Huld  sei  ihnen  jetzt  erschlossen, 

Was  sonst  als  tonend  Gluck  wir  still  genossen. 

Mr,  Louis  C.  Elson  has  Englished  this  poem  freely  in  verse: — 

Thy  sacrifices  have  shed  blessings  o'er  me, 

And  to  my  work  have  given  noble  aim, 
And  in  the  hour  of  conflict  they  upbore  me, 

Until  my  labor  reached  a  sturdy  frame, 
Oft  in  the  land  of  legends  we  were  dreaming, 

Those  legends  which  contain  the  Teuton's  fame, 
Until  a  son  upon  our  lives  was  beaming, 

Siegfried  must  be  our  youthful  hero's  name. 
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For  him  and  thee  in  tones  I  now  am  praising; 

What  thanks  for  deeds  of  love  could  better  be? 
Within  our  souls  the  grateful  song  upraising 

Which  in  this  music  I  have  now  set  free? 
And  in  the  cadence  I  have  held,  united, 

Siegfried,  our  dearly  cherished  son,  and  thee; 
And  all  the  harmonies  I  now  am  bringing 
But  speak  the  thought  which  in  my  heart  is  ringing. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  " Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Fkux  Mendexssohn-Barthou)y 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 
E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 
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are  extremely  useful  these  times  when  almost  everybody  is 
thinking  of  economy     Look  thru  your  closets  and  ward- 
robes and  see  what  will  make  over  after  cleaning  or  dyeing 
or  do  to  wear  as  it  is  after  either  process 


furnish  first  aid  to  the  economical  and  afford  an  effective 

method  of  saving 

GOWNS     DRESSES      SUITS      COATS 

or  any  article  of  Clothing 

BLANKETS       RUGS      PORTIERES      DRAPERIES 
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THIRD    MATINEE 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  9 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Schumann  .....  Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81 
J.  S.  Bach  .  Symphony  (Shepherds'  Music)  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio 
Liszt     .     March  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings,  from  the  Oratorio,  "Christus' 


Bruch  .         .     Fantasia  on  Scottish  Airs,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  46 

I.     Introduction:  Grave. 

Adagio  cantabile. 
II.     Scherzo:  Allegro. 

III.  Andante  sostenuto. 

IV.  Finale :  Allegro  guerriero. 


SOLOIST 
FRITZ  KREISLER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  often  minutes  after  the  Beethoven  symphony 
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Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93   .    .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  L,inz  in  the  summer  of  18 12.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 18 1 2."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5 :  "We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-for  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The 
same  periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and 
tone-artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling 
our  passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  18 12,  and  Stauden- 
heim,  his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to 
Toplitz  by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's 
horn  found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony; 
to  Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz;  and  lastly  to  his  brother 
Johann's*  home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  18 13.  Beethoven  in  the 
same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 
success.  The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,  18 13,  at  a 
concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 

* 

*  * 

The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  "  Redoutensaal "  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  1814. 

*  * 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  on 
December  14,  1844.     The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Phil- 

*  Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gtitsbesilzer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's 
pet  aversion. 


Inflammation   oi  the    throat,    bronchial  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 

Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.     Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.     Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,   Ltd.,  New  York 
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harmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  November  16,  1844;  and  at  this 
same  concert,  led  by  George  Loder,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "The 
Hebrides,"  was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte;  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.  The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).  The  theme  is  now  treated 
more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  "ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.  There  is  a  more  striking  second 
theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
persistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
rupted by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  finale  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
on  two  themes.     The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 


The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

CONCERTS.  RECITALS,  MUSICALES 
(Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 

Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner's  recent 
appearance  given  below: 

His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his  splendid  voice.  The  Play 
House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Spooner,  the  young  tenor,  possesses  a  voice  of  unusually 
beautiful  quality,  wide  range  and  sufficient  power.  He  has  a 
manly  and  ingratiating  presence,  obvious  musical  feeling,  and 
the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  of  a  singer. — Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor,  and  charmed  the 
audience  with  his  artistic  program. — Washington  Herald. 

For  engagements  address 
Loring.  205  West  57th  Street.  New  York  City 
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F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.  Sudden 
changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
symphony  in  1814. 

The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 

shorter  by  thirty-four  measures. 

* 
*  * 

At  first  little  attention  was  paM  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
lick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony 
was  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not 
exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  8,  for  the 
former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late 
as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  sym- 
phony, and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  11,  18 18. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  18 17. 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Societe"  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.  Fetis, 
hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony 
was  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for 
the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  which  alone  could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having 
composed  some  of  his  great  works,  especially  the  'Eroica,'  left  this 
broad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of  thought  to  put  bounda- 
ries to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  Fetis  found  admi- 
rable things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their  proportions." 
But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete,  grace,  gentle  joy, 
even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them.  .  .  .  This  sym- 
phony, then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto 
them."     Wagner's  admiration  for  the  Eighth  is  well  known. 
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Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.  Lenz 
saw  in  the  "Eroica,"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and  the  Eighth  a  "mili- 
tary trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and  char- 
acterized the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of  drum-rolls." 
Ulibischeff  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a  satire  or  a  musical 
parody  on  Rossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion  when  Beethoven 
wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for  Ulibischeff  s  hypothe- 
sis, Rossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna  until  after  1812. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  27,  1846;  at  Moscow,  April  7,  1861. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  .    .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
February  25,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund. 
Schumann  conducted.  His  concert  piece  for  four  horns,  Op.  86,  was 
also  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  melodrama-music  and 
the  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "OBdipus"  were  also  heard  for  the  first 
time. 

Other  early  concert  performances  were  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1850, 
from  manuscript,  Schumann  conductor;  at  Diisseldorf,  September  7, 
1850,  at  a  "reception  concert"*  to  the  Schumanns,  Julius  Tausch  con- 
ductor; at  Cologne,  October  22,  1850,  Ferdinand  Hiller  conductor. 

The  overture  was  sketched  April  1-5,   1847,  at  Dresden.     The  in- 

•The  programme  of  this  concert  included,  besides  the  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  songs, — "Widraung" 
(sung  by  Miss  Hartmann),  "Die  Lotosblume"  (sung  by  Miss  Altgelt),  "Wanderlied"  (sung  by  Mr.  Nielo)  — 
and  the  second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  There  was  a  supper  with  toasts,  songs,  and  a  chorus,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  a  ball. 


VOICE  and  PIANO 

FLORENCE  MANCHESTER,  DIRECTOR 

Special  attention  given  to  tone         A  new  and  rlovel  way  of  teaching 
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strumentation    was    completed    Christmas   night    of   that   year.     The 
overture  was  published  in  June,  1850. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866.  It  was  performed 
in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor,  March  16,  186 1. 


* 
*  * 


As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him. 

At  last  in  1847  ne  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant. 
Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel  pleased, 
although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in  securing  a 
performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing  the  manager 
of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  produced,  it  was  the 
time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  preferred  to  go  into 
the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three  performances, 
and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in  Germany, 
but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472) 
of  Matthias  Kmmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery 
at  Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints* 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her :  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  inno- 
cent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later  writers 
turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap-books, 
with  their  abominable  woodcuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  childhood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.     Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 

*  A  "complainte":  a  folk-son?  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.     It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.    It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy  a  " deploration." 
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sesses  under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing  ser- 
vants. Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her ;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on 
a  hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 

from  a  rocky  height. 

* 
>  *  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving 
figure  in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Intro- 
duction ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
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ment  of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  -  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the 
passage-work  of  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C 
major. 


Symphony  (Shepherds'  Music)  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;    died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

The  "  Weihnachtsoratorium  "  was  composed  at  Leipsic  in  1734.  The 
text  is  from  Luke  ii.  1  and  3-21,  Matthew  ii.  1-12.  It  is  divided  into 
six  sections  for  the  three  days  of  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day,  New 
Year's  Sunday,  and  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany.  Each  division  is  a 
complete  composition  for  one  of  six  days,  and  thus  the  work  was  usually 
performed.  "As  the  Christmas  Oratorio  was  composed  for  a  year 
when  there  was  no  Sunday  after  Christmas  till  after  New  Year's  Day, 
in  after  times,  so  long  as  Bach  lived,  it  could  only  be  completely  given 
in  years  when  this  occurred  again, — three  times,   namely,    1739-40, 

1744-45,  1745-46/' 

It  is  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  complete  work  after  Bach's 
death  was  at  Breslau  in  1844. 

The  Shepherds'  Music  is  the  first  number  of  Part  II.  The  follow- 
ing stands  in  Bach's  own  handwriting  in  the  original  manuscript: — 

Feria  2  Nativitatis  Christ. 

"Und  es  waren  Hirten  in  derselben  Gegend" 

Sinfonia. 

Also  the  original  voice  parts  bear  on  the  wrapper  in  Bach's  hand- 
writing : — 

Pars  2  Oratorii 

Tempore  Nativitatis  Christi  Feria  2 

"Und  es  waren  Hirten  in  derselben,"  etc. 

a  4  voici,  2  travers,  2  Hautb.  d 'amour,  2  Hautb.  da  Caccia,  2  violini,  viola  e  continuo 
di  Jon.  Sebast.  Bach. 

In  other  words,  the  introduction  was  scored  for  two  traverse  flutes, 
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two  oboi  d'  amore,  two  oboi  da  caccia,*  first  and  second  violins,  viola, 
organ,  and  continuo.f 

Robert  Franz  (named  Knauth,  1815-92)  substituted  two  clarinets 
and  two  English  horns  for  the  obsolete  oboi  d'  amore  J  and  oboi  da 
caccia,  and  added  parts  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  and  two  horns. 

The  introduction  is  an  Andantino  con  moto  in  G  major,  12-8,  and 
consists  in  the  free  contrapuntal  development  of  a  single  theme  in  Sicili- 
ana§  rhythm. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  oi  the  Christmas  Oratorio  were  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  at  the  fourth  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  May  17,  1877  (Miss  Thursby,  Miss  Cary,  Messrs.  W.  J. 
and  J.  F.  Winch,  solo  singers,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor). 

*  Oboe  da  caccia,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  the  English  horn. 

t  "Continuo,"  or  "basso  continuo,"  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  instrumental  bass  voice,  which  was 
introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accompaniment  was  gradually 
developed. — Hugo  Riemann. 

%  Oboi  d'  amore  have  in  recent  years  been  constructed  by  Mahillon  and  others.  Two  were  used  in  Boston 
on  December  3,  igoi,  when  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  was  sung  by  the  Cecilia  Society.  There  is  a  part  for  the 
oboe  d'  amore  in  Strauss's  "Symphonia  Domestica."  The  instrument  is  really  a  mezzo-soprano  oboe,  built 
a  minor  third  below  the  standard  instrument,  but  without  the  key  extension  for  producing  low  B-flat. 
"It  has  a  smooth  calmness  and  serenity  which  fit  it  for  the  expression  of  simple  tenderness  and  of  devotional 
feeling." 

§  The  Siciliana,  or  Siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells;  those  who  are  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman;  she 
then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other  by  means  of  a  handkerchief. 
After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues  pirouetting  by 
herself;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on,  man  and  woman  alternately 
dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  when 
they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passepied  danced  to  a  lively  measure  of  6-8. 
A  dancing-master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to  a  form  of  waltz,  and  the 
dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  Musicalisches  Lexicon  (1732),  classed  the  Siciliana 
as  a  canzonetta:   "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8  or  6-8." 
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PROGRAMME 

PART  I. 

1.  Symphony,  No.  4  in  A  (Italian)  ......  Mendeles«hm 

1.  Allegro  vivace  3.     Con  moto  moderato 

2.  Andante  con  moto  4.     Saltarello,  Presto 

2.  Aria 

Emilio  de  Gogorza 

PART  II. 

3.  British  Folk  Music  and  Dances  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        Grainger 

4.  a.  Serenade  from  Don  Giovanni  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Mozart 

b.  Serenade  de  Mephistopheles    .  .  .  .  *  .  Berlioz 

(La  Damnation  de  Faust) 
Emilio  de  Gogorza 

5.  Scherzo  Fantastique  (A  Fairy  Tale)  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .      Suk 

(First  time  at  these  concerts) 

Books  containing  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  instruments  used  in  the  modern  orchestra, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  1  West  34th  Street,  and  at  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hall,  price   10  cents. 
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In  the  Protestant  churches  at  Leipsic  there  were  in  Bach's  time 
survivals  of  the  old  Christmas  drama.  The  manger  was  in  the  church; 
boys  represented  the  angels  and  proclaimed  the  Saviour's  birth;  priests 
entered  as  shepherds  and  approached  the  manger;  others  asked  the 
shepherds  what  they  had  seen  there, — "Pastores,  dicite";  the  shep- 
herds answered  and  sang  a  lullaby  at  the  manger.  Mary  and  Joseph 
were  also  impersonated,  and  Mary  asked  Joseph  to  help  her  rock  the 
cradle.  This  was  one  of  the  customs  which  the  Council  wished  to 
abolish  in  1702.  And  in  Bach's  day  there  was  probably  a  symbolic 
ceremony  representing  the  angel's  message:  boys  dressed  as  angels 
and  divided  into  four  choirs  were  placed  in  four  parts  of  the  church, 
and  they  sang  the  Christmas  hymn,  "Quern  pastores  laudavere,"  line 
for  line,  alternately.  Furthermore,  there  were  Christmas  plays  out- 
side the  church,  and  these  plays  were  performed  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  freedom. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Christmas  plays  for  the  shepherds  watching  by 
night  to  sing  a  Cantilena  de  laude  pastor um.     One  of  these  songs  began : — 

Let  us  sing  the  shepherds'  glory 
Who  have  been  renowned  in  story, 

just  as  in  England  there  were  songs  in  praise  of  certain  handicrafts. 
In  this  song  all  the  shepherds  named  in  the  Old  Testament  were  enu- 
merated. 

"To  be  perfectly  in  sympathy  with  the  instrumental  symphony 
which  opens  the  second  part,  we  shall  do  well  to  imbue  our  minds  with 
the  sentiment  on  which  the  scene  of  the  shepherds  by  night  was  based 
in  the  Christmas  plays.     A  combination  of  opposite  factors, — which 
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SPRING  CONCERT 
Thursday  Evening,  March  11,   1915,  at  8.30 


PROGRAMME 


PART  I. 

Three  Responses 

"In  monte  Oliveti" 
"Tristis  est  anima  mea" 
"Ecce  vidimus  sum" 

Caligaverunt  oculi  mei 

Crucifixus  (8  parts)    . 

Jesu  duleis  memoria 

Passionsgesang  . 

Cherubim  Song  . 


Palestrina 


Michael  Haydn 

Lotti 

.     Vittoria 

Schreck 

.  Rachmaninoff 


Othegraven 


PART  II. 
Abend  auf  Golgotha 

PART  III. 

Gebet  auf  den  Wassern  .        .        .  Koessler 

Psalm Grieg 

Dirge  of  Darthula  .  .  .  .  Brahms 
Three  Chansons  of  Charles  of  Orleans  Debussy- 
Death  on  the  Hills  ....  Elgar 
Now  is  the  Month  of  Maying        .  Morley 


One  hundred  dollars  entitles  a  Member  to  a  box  and  four  dress  circle  seats  and  rehearsal  tickets.   Twenty- 
five  dollars  entitles  an  Associate  Member  to  five  parquet  seats  and  rehearsal  tickets. 
Boxes  and  Tickets  at  the  Office  of  the  Musical  Art  Society,  1  West  34th  Street,  Room 
709,  Century  Building,  Telephone,  Greeley  2956,  and  at  the  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hall. 
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presented  no  difficulties  to  the  naive  minds  of  the  people, — of  the  grace 
of  the  Eastern  idyl  with  the  severity  of  the  starlit  boreal  winter's  night, 
gave  the  fundamental  feeling  of  this  symphony." 

Sir  Hubert  Parry  notes  that  the  one  introductory  movement  which 
is  not  a  chorus  in  this  oratorio  is  the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  virtue 
of  its  dealing  exclusively  with  the  shepherds.  "Bach  must  truly  have 
rejoiced  in  shepherds  and  pastoral  folk,  for  the  thought  of  them  always 
seems  to  set  his  mind  welling  with  lovely  tunes  of  a  folk-song  order 
which  vividly  suggest  the  shepherd's  life.  And  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony is  indeed  a  piece  of  poetic  characterization  of  the  first  order. 
A  certain  element  of  uncouthness  adds  to  the  fascination,  and  the 
singular  profusion  of  instruments  with  a  rich  reedy  tone  (the  two  oboi 
d'  amore  and  two  oboi  da  caccia)  establishes  the  character  of  this 
portion  of  the  oratorio  with  overwhelming  emphasis." 


March  of  the  Thrkk  Holy  Kings,  from  the;  Oratorio  "Christus" 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;   died  at 
Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886.) 

Liszt's  "Christus:  Oratorio  after  the  Text  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
Catholic  Liturgy,  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  organ,  and  orchestra,"  has  this 
motto:  "Veritatem  autem  facientes  in  caritate,  crescamus  in  illo  per 
omnia,  qui  est  caput  Christus:  Paulus,  ad  Kphesios  4,  15  "  ("But  speak- 
ing the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things  which  is  the 
head,  even  Christ:  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephesians, 
iv.  15  ").  There  is  on  the  same  page  a  translation  into  German  of  these 
Latin  words.  In  a  letter  to  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayn- Wittgenstein 
dated  April  29,  1872^  at  Weimar,  Liszt  wrote:  "Yesterday  morning  the 
partner  of  Schubert  at  Leipsic  brought  me  the  first  copies  of  the  or- 
chestral score  and  of  the  score  for  song  and  pianoforte  of  '  Christ.'  This 
work  bears  the  same  motto  as  the  several  volumes  of  lectures  by  P.  Felix 
with  the  general  title,  'Le  Progres  par  le  Christianisme.'  I  have  trans- 
lated the  motto  into  German  in  this  manner:  'Wahrheit  wirkend  in 
Liebe,  lasset  uns  in  All  em  wachsen  an  Dem,  der  das  Haupt  ist  Christus.' 
In  French  the  translation  is  weaker." 

"Christus"  is  in  three  parts:  "Christmas  Oratorio,"  "After  Epiph- 
any," "The  Passion  and  Resurrection."  Some  insist  that  the  work 
cannot  be  properly  called  an  oratorio.  Pohl  describes  it  as  "an  artistic 
compilation  of  the  Catholic  cult,  as  grouped  in  the  chief  episodes  in  the 
story  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  or  based  on  the  fundamental 
articles  of  faith."     Although  there  are  hymns  that  proclaim  the  emo- 
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tions  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  Mary  herself  is  not  introduced  in  character. 
Christ  rebukes  his  disciples  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  utters  his  prayer 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  In  each  instance  He  is  represented  by 
a  solo  voice.  With  these  exceptions  there  is  no  attempt  at  individ- 
ualization. 

Liszt  himself  said  of  the  work,  in  a  letter  to  the  Princess  dated 
Budapest,  March  25,  1873:  "If  any  one  calls  it  banal,  1  find  the  term, 
which  offends  you,  an  affable  concession.  What  is  more  banal  than 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  Are  not  the  manger  and  the  cross  the 
divine  banalities  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  this  world?  Here  I  stop, 
and  leave  it  to  the  expert  and  the  powerful  to  go  farther.  The  fact  is, 
my  poor  music  of  'Christus'  seems  not  only  banal  but  repugnant  to 
a  great  personage  whom  the  late  Gozze  [Count  G.  Maltheseritter],  our 
rough  friend,  named  Mr.  von  Spirit-of-the-Age,  whose  more  or  less 
legitimate  wife  is  Mrs.  Public  Opinion.  This  sovereign  household,  if  it 
designed  to  busy  itself  with  such  trifles,  would  say:  'Of  what  use  is 
it  to  sing  in  Latin  except  in  church,  whither  one  scarcely  goes  unless 
he  be  summoned  to  some  official  ceremony?  Who  shall  deliver  us,  no 
longer  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  from  Catholic  tinsel,  thread- 
worn?  The  Abbe  Liszt  may  kiss  the  slipper  of  the  august  prisoner 
of  the  Vatican  or  turn  Trappist — but  may  he  leave  us  in  peace ! '  Hap- 
pily, my  skepticism  of  1830 — as  you  call  it — gives  me  an  easy  digestion 
of  many  opinions  that  are  contrary  to  mine.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
conquer — but  as  long  as  honest  opinions  and  professions  are  still  free, 
I  shall  maintain  mine  with  a  tranquil  conscience."  Liszt  wrote  to  her 
again  from  Budapest,  November  11,  1873,  after  "Christus"  had  been 
performed  there:  "'Christ'  has  been  criticised  in  a  way  that  seems  to 
me  three-fourths  eulogistic,  for  the  chief  reproach  is  that  the  work  is 
Catholic.  I  answer  to  this  that  I  have  composed  'Christ'  as  He  was 
taught  to  me  by  the  cure  of  my  village  and  the  Catholic,  apostolic,  and 
Roman  Church  of  the  faithful — but  that  I  should  not  know  how  nor 
should  1  wish  to  compose  the  Christ  of  David  Strauss.  ...  In  my 
answer  to  the  toast  of  Mgr.  Haynald,  after  which  the  medal  was  given 
to  me  coram  populo,  I  have  in  a  way  fulfilled  your  wish  that  I  should 
declare  myself  the  author  of  'Christ,'  by  saying  in  substance:  'I  thank 
God  for  having  granted  me  a  pious  childhood.     The  same  religious  sen- 
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timents  have  inspired  my  compositions  from  the  Mass  of  Gran  to  the 
work  that  you  heard  yesterday.  Thus  have  I  been  able  in  all  sincerity 
and  simplicity  to  enter  the  Vatican,  as  you  know,'  etc." 

The  " Christmas  Oratorio,"  the  first  part  of  "Christus,"  is  thus 
divided : — 

I.     Introduction:  "Rorate  coeli  desuper,"  etc.  (Isa.  xlv.  8). 

II.  Pastorale  and  Announcement  of  the  Angel:    "Angelus  Domini 

ad  pastores  ait,"  Luc.  ii.  10-12. 

III.  "Stabat  Mater  Speciosa." 

IV.  Shepherds'  Song  at  the  Manger. 

V.     Adoration  of  the  Magi,  or  the  March  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings. 
"The    Beatitudes"    (baritone    solo    and    chorus),    in    Part    II.    of 
"Christus,"  was  composed  at  Weimar  in  1859. 


Fantasia  on  Scottish  Folk-melodies  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 
Op.  46 Max  Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;  now  living  at  Friedenau — Berlin.) 

The  full  title  of  this  composition  is  "Fantasia  (Introduction,  Adagio, 
Scherzo,  Andante,  Finale)  for  the  Violin,  with  Orchestra  and  Harp, 
with  the  free  use  of  Scottish  Folk-melodies."  The  Fantasia  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  Hamburg  late  in  September,  1880,  at  a  Bach  Fes- 
tival, by  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.* 

The  composer  wrote  from  Liverpool f  to  the  Signale  (Leipsic),  No.  57, 
in  October,  1880:  "Joachim  will  play  here  on  February  22,  and  he  will 
play  my  new  Scottish  Fantasia,  which,  as  I  hear,  has  been  badly  handled 
by  the  sovereign  press  of  Hamburg.  This  comedy  is  renewed  with 
each  of  my  works;  yet  it  has  not  hindered  'Frithjof,'  'Odysseus,'  'Die 
Glocke/  and  the  two  violin  concertos  in  making  their  way.  A  work 
which  is  introduced  by  Sarasate  and  Joachim,  a  work  by  the   same 

*  It  is  said  that  the  Fantasia  was  played  in  May,  1880,  by  Joachim,  at  a  private  rehearsal  in  the  hall  of 
the  Hochschule,  Berlin,  with  the  Hochschule  orchestra  led  by  Bruch.  Joachim  played  the  Fantasia  at 
Liverpool,  February  22,  i88r,  when  Halle's  orchestra  was  led  by  Bruch. 

f  Bruch  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society  in  1880,  and  made  his  home  in 
England  for  three  years. 
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man  who  has  given  the  two  concertos  to  the  violinists  of  the  world, 
cannot  be  so  wholly  bad.  We  must  allow  the  Germans  the  pleasure  of 
depreciating  at  first  and  as  much  as  possible  the  works  of  their  good 
masters:  it  has  always  been  so  and  it  will  always  be  so.  But  it  is  not 
amusing  for  the  composer." 


* 
*  * 


The  Fantasia  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
harp,  solo  violin,  strings;  and  bass  tuba,  bass  drum,  and  cymbals  are 
used  in  the  Introduction  and  the  first  movement. 

The  Introduction  opens,  Grave,  E-flat  minor,  4-4,  with  solemn  har- 
monies in  brass,  bassoons,  harp;  and  the  rhythm  is  marked  by  drum 
and  cymbals.  The  solo  violin  has  recitative-like  phrases,  accompanied 
at  first  by  sustained  harmonies  in  the  strings,  then  by  a  return  of  the 
opening  march-like  motive  in  wind  instruments.  This  preluding  leads 
to  the  next  movement. 

Adagio  cantabile,  E-flat,  3-4.  The  Adagio  opens  pianissimo  in  full 
orchestra  with  muted  strings.  The  solo  violin  enters  and  develops  a 
cantabile  melody. 

The  second  movement,  G  major,  3-2,  opens  with  preluding  by  the 
major  orchestra,  which  leads  from  K-flat  to  G  major.  The  solo  violin 
enters  with  a  scherzo  theme,  which  the  composer  has  characterized 
in  the  score  as  "  Dance."  The  theme  is  developed  now  by  solo  instru- 
ment, now  by  orchestra  with  violin  embroidery.  A  subsidiary  theme 
of  a  brilliant  character  enters  fortissimo  as  an  orchestral  tutti,  and 
it  is  developed  by  the  solo  instrument.  Recitatives  for  the  solo  violin 
lead  to  the  next  movement. 

Andante  sostenuto,  A-flat  major,  4-4.  The  song  for  solo  violin  is 
accompanied  alternately  by  strings  and  by  wood- wind  and  horns. 
The  melody  is  sung  by  the  first  horn,  then  by  oboe,  then  by  horn  and 
'cellos,  and  at  last  by  the  flute,  while  the  solo  violin  has  passages  of 
elaborate  embroidery.  A  livelier  theme  is  developed  in  B  major  by 
the  solo  violin.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in  A-flat  major, 
and  there  is  further  development. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  guerriero,  E-flat,  4-4,  opens  with  a  march  theme 
given  out  by  the  solo  violin  in  full  chords,  accompanied  by  the  harp 
alone.  The  phrase  is  repeated  by  full  orchestra.  A  second  phrase 
is  treated  in  like  manner.  There  are  brilliant  developments  of  the 
theme,  and  a  modulation  to  C  major  introduces  a  more  cantabile 
second  theme.  These  two  motives  are  elaborately  developed  and 
worked  out,  at  times  by  the  solo  violin,  but  for  the  most  part  by  the 
orchestra  against  figuration  in  the  solo  instrument. 

The  Scottish  melodies  introduced,  though  greatly  changed,  are 
"Auld  Robert  Morris,"  "There  was  a  Lad,"  "Who'll  buy  my  Caller 
Herrin',"  and  "Scots  wha  hae." 
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TO 

ifomt&lfaralmdla. 

Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark- 
able depth  of  tone.  Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.,  313  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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Twenty-ninth  Season  in  New  York 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  18 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms Symphony  No.  i,in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante  sostenuto. 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio. 


Beethoven       .         .       Overture  to  Collin's  Tragedy  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 


Bach      .      Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  two  Violins  and  Orchestra  of  Strings 

I.    Vivace. 
II.     Largo. 
III.     Finale  (Allegro). 

(Solo  Violins,  Messrs.  Witek  and  Noack) 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  68     ....     Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

The  symphony  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  duke's 
orchestra  on  November  4,  1876.  Dessoff  conducted.  There  was  a 
performance  a  few  days  later  at  Mannheim  where  Brahms  conducted. 
Many  musicians  journeyed  to  hear  the  symphony. 

The  performances  at  Vienna,  December  17,  1876;  Leipsic,  January 
18,  1877;  and  Breslau,  January  23,  1877,  were  conducted  by  Brahms. 
Concerning  the  performance  at  Leipsic  we  shall  speak  later.  In 
Vienna  the  symphony  was  produced  at  Johann  Herbeck's  earnest 
request  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  The  audi- 
ence   was    cool,    especially  after    the    last    movement. 

* 
*  * 

There  was  hot  discussion  of  this  symphony.  Many  pronounced  it 
in  the  first  years  labored,  crabbed,  cryptic,  dull.  Hanslick's  article 
of  1876  was  for  the  most  part  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  popular 
dislike.  He  was  faithful  to  his  master,  as  he  was  unto  the  end.  And 
in  the  fall  of  1877  Biilow  wrote  from  Sydenham  a  letter  to  a  Ger- 
man music  journal  in  which  he  characterized  the  Symphony  in  C  minor 
in  a  way  that  is  still  curiously  misunderstood. 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  This  quotation 
from  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  is  regarded  by  thousands  as  one  of  Shake- 
speare's most  sympathetic  and  beneficent  utterances.  But  what  is 
the  speech  that  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  wily,  much- 
enduring  Ulysses?  After  assuring  Achilles  that  his  deeds  are  forgotten; 
that  Time,  like  a  fashionable  host,  "slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest 
by  the  hand,"  and  grasps  the  comer  in  his  arm;  that  love,  friendship, 
charity,  are  subjects  all  to  "envious  and  calumniating  time,"  Ulysses 
says : — 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gauds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past, 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted." 

This  much-admired  and  thoroughly  misunderstood  quotation  is,  in 
the  complete  form  of  statement  and  in  the  intention  of  the  dramatist, 
a  bitter  gibe  at  one  of  the  most  common  infirmities  of  poor  humanity. 
Ask  a  music-lover,  at  random,  what  Biilow  said  about  Brahms's 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  and  he  will  answer:  "He  called  it  the  Tenth 
Symphony."  If  you  inquire  into  the  precise  meaning  of  this  character- 
ization, he  will  answer:  "It  is  the  symphony  that  comes  worthily  after 
Beethoven's  Ninth";  or,  "It  is  worthy  of  Beethoven's  ripest  years"; 
or  in  his  admiration  he  will  go  so  far  as  to  say:  "Only  Brahms  or  Beet- 
hoven could  have  written  it." 


Now  what  did  Biilow  write?  "First  after  my  acquaintance  with 
the  Tenth  Symphony,  alias  Symphony  No.  i,  by  Johannes  Brahms, 
that  is  since  six  weeks  ago,  have  I  become  so  intractable  and  so  hard 
against  Bruch-pieces  and  the  like.  I  call  Brahms's  first  symphony  the 
Tenth,  not  as  though  it  should  be  put  after  the  Ninth;  I  should  put  it 
between  the  Second  and  the  'Eroica,'  just  as  I  think  by  the  first  Sym- 
phony should  be  understood,  not  the  first  of  Beethoven,  but  the  one 
composed  by  Mozart,  which  is  known  as  the  '  Jupiter." ' 


* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  strings.     The  trombones  appear  only  in  the  finale. 

The  first  movements  open  with  a  short  introduction,  Un  poco  soste- 
nuto,  C  minor,  6-8,  which  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  first  move- 
ment proper,  Allegro,  C  minor.  The  first  four  measures  are  a  prelude 
to  the  chief  theme,  which  begins  in  the  violins,  while  the  introductory 
phrase  is  used  as  a  counter-melody.  The  development  is  vigorous, 
and  it  leads  into  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  vague  melody  of  mel- 
ancholy character,  announced  by  wood-wind  and  horns  against  the 
first  theme,  contrapuntally  treated  by  strings.  In  the  development 
wind  instruments  in  dialogue  bring  back  a  fragment  of  this  first  theme, 
and  in  the  closing  phrase  an  agitated  figure  in  rhythmical  imitation 
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of  a  passage  in  the  introduction  enters.  The  free  fantasia  is  most 
elaborate.  A  short  coda,  built  chiefly  from  the  material  of  the  first 
theme,  poco  sostenuto,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  sostenuto,  K  major,  3-4,  is  a  pro- 
foundly serious  development  in  rather  free  form  of  a  most  serious 
theme. 

The  place  of  the  traditional  scherzo  is  supplied  by  a  movement,  Un 
poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  A-flat  major,  2-4,  in  which  three  themes  of 
contrasted  rhythms  are  worked  out.  The  first,  of  a  quasi-pastoral 
nature,  is  given  to  the  clarinet  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  over 
a  pizzicato  bass  in  the  'cellos.  In  the  second  part  of  the  movement 
is  a  new  theme  in  6-8.  The  return  to  the  first  movement  is  like  unto 
a  coda,  in  which  there  is  varied  recapitulation  of  all  the  themes. 

The  finale  begins  with  an  adagio,  C  minor,  4-4,  in  which  there 
are  hints  of  the  themes  of  the  allegro  which  follows.  And  here 
Mr.  Ap thorp  should  be  quoted: — 

"With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo  changes  to  piu  andante, 
and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes  in  all  Brahms. 
Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn  and  after- 
ward the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  character  of 
which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild  exultation 
according  to  the  instrument  that  plays  it.  The  coloring  is  enriched  by 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
this  movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive  down  into  a  com- 
poser's brain,  and  surmise  what  special  outside  source  his  inspiration 
may  have  had;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  whole  wonderful 
episode  may  have  been  suggested  to  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine 
horn,  as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some 
of  the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what 
the  episode  recalls  to  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones 
and  their  echoes.  A  short,  solemn,  even  ecclesiastical  interruption 
by  the  trombones  and  bassoons  is  of  more  thematic  importance.  As 
the  horn-tones  gradually  die  away,  and  the  cloud-like  harmonies  in  the 
strings  sink  lower  and  lower — like  mist  veiling  the  landscape — an 
impressive  pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (in  C 
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major,  4-4  time).  The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us 
mysterious  hints  at  what  is  to  come;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the 
strings  the  most  joyous,  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn 
to  Joy,  which  in  some  of  its  phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by 
sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into  strains  from  the  similar  melody  in 
the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  One  cannot  call  it 
plagiarism:  it  is  two  men  saying  the  same  thing." 

This  melody  is  repeated  by  horns  and  wood-wind  with  a  pizzicato 
string  accompaniment,  and  is  finally  taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra, 
fortissimo  (without  trombones).  The  second  theme  is  announced 
softly  by  the  strings.  In  the  rondo  finale  the  themes  hinted  at  in  the 
introduction  are  brought  in  and  developed  with  some  new  ones.  The 
coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 


Overture  to  "Corioi.anus,"  Op.  62  .    .    .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  overture  bears  this  inscription:  "Over- 
tura  (zum  Trauerspiel  Coriolan)  composta  da  L.  v.  Beethoven,  1807." 
The  words  in  parentheses  are  crossed  out.  The  overture  was  published 
in  1808:  "Ouverture  de  Coriolan,  Tragedie  de  M.  de  Collin,  etc.,  com- 
posed et  dediee  a  Monsieur  de  Collin,  etc."  The  other  compositions 
of  1807  were  the  first  Mass  in  C,  the  overture  to  "Leonore-Fidelio," 
No.  1,  which  was  published  as  Op.  138,  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  ariette, 
"In  questa  tomba,"  the  violin  concerto  changed  into  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo, and  probably  the  'cello  sonata,  Op.  69. 

The  tragedy  by  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin  was  produced  November 
24,  1802,  with  entr'actes  arranged  from  Mozart's  music  to  "Idomeneo" 
by  the  Abbe  Stadler.  It  was  afterward  revived  with  Lange  as  the 
hero  and  played  often  until  March  3,  1805.  From  that  date  to  the  end 
of  October,  1809,  there  was  only  one  performance  of  the  tragedy,  and 
that  was  on  April  24,  1807.     Thayer  concludes  that  the  overture  was 
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not  written  for  this  performance,  because  the  overture  had  been  played 
at  two  concerts  in  March.  These  concerts  were  at  the  palace  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  and  only  pieces  by  Beethoven  were  performed, 
the  first  four  symphonies,  the  "Coriolanus"  overture,  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo, and  airs  from  "Fidelio."  The  overture  was  criticised  most 
favorably  in  the  Journal  des  Luxus  und  der  Moden  and  Cotta's  Mor- 
genblatt  as  a  "new  work."  A  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Musik 
Zeitung  wrote :  "  According  to  the  inscription,  the  overture  was  intended 
for  Collin's  'Coriolanus.'" 

Thayer  adds:  "How  nobly  Beethoven  comprehended  the  character 
of  Coriolanus  has  long  been  known;  but  how  wonderfully  the  overture 
fits  in  the  play  can  be  judged  properly  only  by  those  who  have  read 
Collin's  nearly  forgotten  play,"  and  he  says  in  a  footnote:  "The  author, 
from  boyhood  a  reader  of  Shakespeare's  'Coriolanus,'  remembers  well 
the  dissatisfaction  he  experienced  when  he  first  heard  Beethoven's 
overture;  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  fit  the  subject.  When  he  read 
Collin's  play,  his  discontent  turned  into  wonder." 

Beethoven  knew  the  Coriolanus  presented  by  Plutarch  as  well  as 
the  Coriolanus  of  Shakespeare  and  Collin.  One  might  say  that  the 
character  of  Coriolanus  was  in  certain  ways  sympathetic  to  him;  and 
some  may  wonder  at  Thayer's  dissatisfaction.  Wagner  had  no  thought 
of  Collin,  when  he  wrote: — 

"If  we  recall  to  mind  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  figure  of 
Coriolanus  in  Shakespeare's  drama,  and  from  all  the  details  of  the 
complicated  plot  first  single  that  which  lingered  with  us  through  its 
bearing  on  the  principal  character,  we  shall  see  one  solitary  shape  loom 
forth:  the  defiant  Coriolanus  in  conflict  with  his  inmost  voice,  that 
voice  which  only  speaks  the  more  unsilenceably  when  issuing  from  his 
mother's  mouth;  and  of  the  dramatic  development  there  will  remain 
but  that  voice's  victory  over  pride,  the  breaking  of  the  stubbornness 
of  a  nature  strong  beyond  all  bounds.  For  his  drama  Beethoven 
chooses  nothing  but  these  two  chief  motives,  which  make  us  feel  more 
surely  than  all  abstract  exposition  the  inmost  essence  of  that  pair  of 
characters.  Then  if  we  devoutly  follow  the  movement  developing 
solely  from  the  opposition  of  these  two  motives  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  musical  character,  and  allow  in  turn  the  purely  musical 
detail  to  work  upon  us — the  lights  and  shades,  the  meetings  and  partings 
of  these  two  motives— we  shall  at  like  time  be  following  the  course  of 
a  drama  whose  own  peculiar  method  of  expression  embraces  all  that 
held  our  interest,  the  complex  plot  and  clash  of  minor  characters,  in 
the  acted  work  of  the  playwright.  What  gripped  us  there  as  an  action 
set  immediately  before  us,  almost  lived  through  by  ourselves,  we  here 
receive  as  inmost  kernel  of  that  action;    there  set  forth  by  characters 
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with  all  the  might  of  nature-forces,  it  is  here  just  as  sharply  limned  by 
the  musician's  motives,  identical  in  inmost  essence  with  the  motives 
at  work  in  those  characters."     (Englished  by  W.  Ashton  Ellis.) 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

It  is  in  one  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  C  minor,  4-4,  as  written, 
alia  breve  as  played.  It  begins  with  a  succession  of  three  long-held 
fortissimo  C's  in  the  strings,  each  one  of  which  is  followed  by  a  resound- 
ing chord  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  agitated  first  theme  in  C  minor 
soon  gives  place  to  the  second  lyrically  passionate  theme  in  E-flat 
major.  The  development  of  this  theme  is  also  short.  The  free  fantasia 
is  practically  passage- work  on  the  conclusion  theme.  The  tendency  to 
shorten  the  academic  sonata  form  is  seen  also  in  the  third  part,  or 
recapitulation.  The  first  theme  returns  in  F  minor  with  curtailed 
development.  The  second  theme  is  now  in  C  major.  The  coda  begins 
with  this  theme;  passage- work  follows;  there  is  a  repetition  of  the 
C's  and  the  chords  of  the  beginning;  and  the  purely  dramatic  close  in 
C  minor  may  be  suggestive  of  the  hero's  death. 

Wagner  believed  the  overture  to  be  a  tone  picture  of  the  scene  in 
the  Volscian  camp,  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  between  Coriolanus, 
Volumnia,  and  Virgilia,  ending  with  the  death  of  the  hero. 

The  overture  was  played  in  Boston,  April  19,  1851,  at  a  concert 
given  in  the  Melodeon  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  and  the  programme  stated  that 
the  performance  was  the  first  in  America.  Mr.  Perkins's  second 
symphony  was  played  at  this  concert,  and  Adelaide  Phillips,  Messrs. 
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Kreissmann,  August  and  Wulf  Fries,  and  Mr.  Perabeau  (sic)  were  the 
soloists. 

Hugo  Wolf  insisted  in  one  of  his  contributions  to  the  Vienna  press 
that  audiences  should  applaud  only  where  applause  is  appropriate, — 
"after  vociferous  endings,  after  pieces  of  a  lively,  festive,  warlike, 
heroic  character,  but  not  after  such  a  work  as  Beethoven's  'Corio- 
lanus.'"  He  portrays  the  average  hearer  during  the  performance  of 
the  overture,  who  sees  with  staring  eyes,  as  in  a  magic  looking-glass,  the 
mighty  shade  of  Coriolanus  pass  slowly  by  him;  tears  fall  from 
the  hearer's  eyes,  his  heart  throbs,  his  breath  stops,  he  is  as  one  in  a 
cataleptic  trance;  but,  as  soon  as  the  last  note  is  sounded,  he  is  again 
jovially  disposed,  and  he  chatters  and  criticises  and  applauds.  And 
Wolf  cries  out:  "You  have  not  looked  in  the  magic  glass:  you  have 
seen  nothing,  heard  nothing,  felt  nothing,  understood  nothing — noth- 
ing, nothing,  absolutely  nothing."  (See  Ernst  Decsey's  "Hugo  Wolf," 
vol.  i.  p.  84.     Leipsic  and  Berlin,  1903.) 

CORIOLANUS  MUSIC. 

Overture  and  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy  by  Fried- 
rich  Ludwig  Seidel,  October  6,  181 1,  at  the  Royal  National  Theatre, 
Berlin.     This  music  was  not  published. 

Incidental  music  by  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  for  Sir  Henry  Irving's 
revival  of  the  tragedy  at  the  Lyceum,  London,  in  April,  1901. 

Operas:  by  Perti  (Venice,  1683),  Pollarolo  (Venice,  1698),  Cavalli 
(Parma,  1669),  Cattani  (Pisa,  about  1700),  Caldara  (Vienna,  1717), 
Ariosti  (London,  1723),  Treu  (Breslau,  about  1726),  jomelli  (Rome, 
1744),  Pulli  (1745),  Graun  (Berlin,  1750),  Lavigna  (Parma,  1806), 
Niccolini  (Milan,  1809),  Radicati  (about  18 10). 

Dramatic  scene,  F.  Lux. 
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Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  Violins  and  Orchestra  of  Strings 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685 ;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

Bach's  violin  concertos — there  are  two  other  concertos  for  two  violins 
— probably  belong  to  his  Cothen  period  (1717-23).  He  was  called 
as  chapel-master  to  Cothen  by  Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  an 
amiable,  well-educated  man  then  nearly  twenty-four  years  old,  who  had 
travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin, 
the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpsichord;  he  had  an  agreeable  bass 
voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  parlor  singer.  Bach  said  of  him, 
"He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  understood  it." 
The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and  here  Bach 
passed  happy  years.  The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not  able  to  find 
even  a  mention  of  Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a  few  notices  scat- 
tered through  the  parish  registers;  but  the  "Bach-Jahrbuch"  of  1905 
contains  a  learned  and  interesting  essay  by  Rudolf  Bunge,  Privy  Coun- 
cillor at  Cothen,  on  Bach's  orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the  instruments 
that  survived  the  players.  Spitta  was  unable  to  find  any  material  for  a 
description  of  the  court  orchestra  and  choir.  We  now  know  the  names 
of  the  musicians  at  the  court  and  what  salaries  were  paid.  Bach  as 
chapel-master  received  thirty-three  thalers  and  twelve  groschen  a 
month. 

Spitta  says  of  the  three  concertos  for  two  violins  and  orchestra: 
"We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  the  orginals" — he  has  been  refer- 
ring to  some  adaptations — "are  of  the  Cothen  time,  but  we  conclude  this 
to  be  the  case  from  a  series  of  other  instrumental  concertos  to  which 
these,  with  their  far  simpler  construction,  form  the  natural  stepping- 
stones:  it  is  also  probable  from  the  official  post  held  by  Bach  at 
Cothen." 

In  this  Concerto  in  D  minor  each  violin  is  treated  with  the  indepen- 
dence associated  with  Bach's  manner  of  treatment.  The  two  do  not 
play  so  much  against  one  another  as  they  do  together  against  the  or- 
chestra. In  the  Largo  the  orchestra  is  used  only  as  an  accompani- 
ment, as  was  usual  then  in  the  slow  movements  of  concertos. 
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Sir  Hubert  Parry,  agreeing  with  Spitta  that  these  concertos  were 
written  in  the  Cothen  period  and  are  akin  to  the  Vivaldi  type,  dwells 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  slow  movements  in  them  and  the  concertos  for 
violin  solo.  "The  great  fascination  which  such  movements  exercise 
over  people  who  are  not  essentially  musical  (as  well  over  those  who 
are  musical  as  well  as  poetical)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  form  is  psy- 
chological rather  than  essentially  musical.  The  form  is  of  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter.  Bach  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  feeling  his 
way  in  this  direction,  and  never  till  his  last  days  quite  made  up  his 
mind  whether  the  usual  mechanical  view  of  form  (the  view  based  on 
distribution  of  keys  and  themes)  or  the  view  which  puts  the  psycho- 
logical scheme  in  the  forefront  was  the  right  one.  But  it  is  in  his  won- 
derful slow  movements  that  he  reveals  the  actual  intention  to  use 
music  as  the  vehicle  of  psychological  conceptions  and  touches  the  fringe 
of  the  question,  which  was  due  to  excite  so  much  attention  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  of  programme  music.  ...  In  the  well-known  concerto 
in  D  minor  for  two  violins  and  orchestra  the  slow  movement  is  again, 
by  a  very  long  way,  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  work.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  it  stands  absolutely  in  the  front  rank  of  all  Bach's 
movements  whose  reason  of  existence  is  pure  beautiful  melody.  But 
in  this  case  the  psychological  element  is  not  so  much  in  evidence. 
Bach's  mind  was  not  in  this  case  moved  by  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  contrast  as  that  between  the  basses  and  the  solo  violin  in  the  other 
concertos,  but  by  the  sesthetical  possibilities  of  alternation  between 
two  solo  violins,  in  which  the  cue  would  not  be  so  much  in  apposition 
or  contrast,  but  in  sisterly  discourse.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  Bach, 
probably  unconsciously,  was  carried  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
in  the  direction  of  the  modern  conception  of  the  concerto,  for  in 
making  use  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  solo  violins  ample  material  was 
supplied  for  the  development  of  the  whole  movement,  and  consequently 
the  orchestra  comes  to  occupy  a  very  subordinate  and  insignificant 
position,  mainly  contenting  itself  with  supplying  the  harmonies  and 
indicating  the  rhythmic  pulse." 

This  concerto  was  played  by  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Loeffier  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  October  it,  1890, 
Mr.  Nikisch  conductor, — "In  Memoriam — Otto  Dresel."  The  cadenza 
in  the  third  movement  was  then  by  Hellmesberger. 
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Overture  to  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72  .    .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera  "Fidelio,  oder  die  Eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Jozef  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  1' Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  An  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1805,  with  Anna  Pauline  Milder,*  afterwards  Mrs.  Hauptmann, 
as  the  heroine.  The  other  parts  were  taken  as  follows :  Don  Fernando, 
Weinkopf;  Don  Pizarro,  Meier;  Florestan,  Demmer;  Rocco,  Rothe; 
Marzelline  (sic),  Miss  Mliller;  Jaquino,  Cache;  Wachehauptmann, 
Meister.  We  quote  from  the  original  bill.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen,  Miss  Berkiel, 
Beutler,f  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief  singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,   "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen, " 

*Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say_,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  ia  Ledebur's  " Tonkunstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years>  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio." _  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweler,  Hauptmann.  She  sang 
as  guest  at  many  opera-houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  18 16  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  183 1,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

f  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded,  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  cords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  than  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared. 
"Fidelio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance 
Beethoven  wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary 
that  he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to 
May  15  of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "  Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  a  while:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  finished. 
Schindler  said  a  "  Leonore ' '  overture  was  played.  According  to  Seyfried 
the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and  his  view 
is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Prometheus" 
overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a  score  of  an 
overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was  not  dated, 
but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's  handwriting: 

"Overturn  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I."  This  work 
was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand  characteristic 
overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and  circumstances 
point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore"*;  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood-wind  troubled  the  players.     Others  say  it 
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was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different  in 
tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few 
measures,  adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody 
is  not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind 
instruments,  and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the 
coda.  This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage 
in  No.  3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major,  2-2,  begins  in  double  fortis- 
simo on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is 
about  the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic 
crescendo  with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums.- 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings.  • 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Ap thorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
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the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood- wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major -is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to 
the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute 
solo) .  tThis  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a 
wildly  jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Webb  was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for 
the  programme  of  a  concert  by  the  Society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 

The  last  performance  of  "Fidelio"  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  February  9,  1897.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Leonore,  Lilli 
Lehmann;  Marcellina,  Augusta  Vollmar;  Florestan,  Paul  Kalisch; 
Rocco,  Kmil  Fischer;  Pizarro,  Wilhelm  Mertens;  Fernando,  Gerhard 
Stehmann;  Jaquino,  Paul  Lange;  1st  Prisoner,  A.  Lehmann;  2d 
Prisoner,  Fritz  Derschuch.     Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 
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(Founded  1878  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch) 

WALTER  DAMROSCH,  Conductor 


THREE  REMAINING  PROGRAMS  of  the 

MASTER  COMPOSER  CONCERTS 

At  CARNEGIE  HALL 
THIRD  CONCERT     .    TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  2 


JOSEF  HOFMANN,  Soloist 
Part  I.     1.     La  Russie 

2.     Concerto  in  G  minor,  for  Piano  with  Orchestra 

JOSEF  HOFMANN 

Part  II.    3.     Andante  from  "Ocean"  Symphony 

4.     Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  Piano  with  Orchestra 

JOSEF  HOFMANN 


FOURTH  CONCERT  .  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  9 


Part  I. 


1. 

2. 


Part  II.    3. 

4. 


LEONARD  BORWICK,  Soloist 
Symphony  No.  7,  in  A 
Concerto  in  C  minor,  for  Piano  with  Orchestra 

LEONARD  BORWICK 

a.  Trio  for  two  Oboes  and  English  Horn 

b.  Ballet  music  from  "Prometheus" 
Concerto  in  G,  for  Piano  with  Orchestra 

LEONARD  BORWICK 


FIFTH  CONCERT  .  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  16 


OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH,  Soloist 
Part  I.      1.     Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor 
Part  II.    2.     Concerto  in  B-flat,  for  Piano  with  Orchestra 

OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH 

3.     Overture  "1812" 

SEATS,  35c.  to  $1.50.     At  the  Box  Office  of  Carnegie  Hall,  and  the 

Symphony  Society  Office,  Room  1202,  Aeolian  Hall 

471    BRYANT  (Telephone) 
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FOURTH    MATINEE 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  20 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Sibelius        .....      Symphony  No.  i,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

IIT.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia):  Andante;  Allegro  molto. 


Mozart Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute" 


Haydn         .  Symphony  in  G  major,  "The  Surprise"  (B.  &  H.  No.  6) 

I.  Adagio:  Vivace  assai. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  di  molto. 


Weber  ....        Overture  to  the  Opera,  "Der  Freischutz" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Sibelius  symphony 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 
A  second  performance  was  led  by  Dr.  Muck  on  November  16,  19 12. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energico,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,  one  for 
wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 
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SEVENTEENTH  SEASON 


1915 


FIFTH  CONCERT,  Saturday  Afternoon,  February  27 

ORCHESTRA  OF  THE  SYMPHONY  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK 
WALTER  DAMROSCH.  Conductor 

Soloist,  JOSEF  HOFMANN 

PROGRAMME 

1 .  Symphony,  No.  4  (Two  movements) 

Scherzo.     Pizzicato  ostinato. 
Finali.     Allegro  con  fuoco. 

2.  Concerto  for  Piano  with  Orchestra,  in  G  major 

JOSEF  HOFMANN 

3.  Serenade  for  Strings  ..... 

4.  Suite  L'Arlesienne  ..... 


Tschaikowsky 

Beethoven 

Fuchs 
Bizet 


Books  containing  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  instruments  used  in  the  modern  orchestra, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  1  West  34th  Street,  and  at  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hail,  price   10  cents. 

By  mail,  12  cents 

Boxes  and  Tickets  now  on  sale  at  1  West  34th  Street,  Room  709,  Telephone,  Greeley  2956 
Also  at  the  Box  Office,  CARNEGIE  HALL 
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theme  by  full  orchestra  "with  a  furious  drum-roll.  The  second  and 
contrasting  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy  chords  for  wind 
instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 
wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  strange  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now 
the  second  theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that 
first  accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  SEASON 


1915 


THE 


CHOIR  OF  SEVENTY  SINGERS 


Mr.  FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 


SPRING  CONCERT 
Thursday  Evening,  March  11,   1915,  at  8.30 


PROGRAMME 


PART  I. 
Three  Responses 

"In  monte  Oliveti" 
"Tristis  est  anima  mea" 
"Ecce  vidimus  sum" 

Jesu  dulcis  Memoriae  . 

Crucifixus  (eight  parts)  . 

Pass  i  on  sgesan  g 

Cherubim  Song 

PART  II. 
In  ecclesiis 


Palestrina 


.     Vittoria 

Lotti 

Schreck 

Rachmaninoff 

Gabrieli 


(for  double  chorus  with  accompaniment  of 
three  cornets,  three  trombones,  and  organ) 


PART  III. 

Psalm  ("Wie  bist  du  doch  schoen") 

Lokkende  Toner        . 

Flax        .... 

Death  on  the  Hills        I 

Serenade  (by  request)  > 

I'm  Seventeen  come  Sunday  Grainger 

(for  chorus  with  accompaniment  of  brass 

instruments  and  drums) 


Grieg 
.  Kjerulf 
Gretchaninoff 

Elgar 


One  hundred  dollars  entitles  a  Member  to  a  box  and  four  dress  circle  seats  and  rehearsal  tickets.   Twenty- 
five  dollars  entitles  an  Associate  Member  to  five  parquet  seats  and  rehearsal  tickets. 

Boxes  and  Tickets  at  the  Office  of  the  Musical  Art  Society,  1  West  34th  Street,  Room 
709,  Century  Building,  Telephone,  Greeley  2956,  and  at  the  Box  Office,  Carnegie  Hall. 
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II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  K-flat  major,  2-2.  Muted  violins 
and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood- wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 
first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
first  theme  returns.  Trills  of  wood- wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more 
excited  mood.  The  string  theme  that  was  treated  canonically  re- 
appears heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  broadly 
treated   (violins,  violas,   and  violoncellos  in  unison,   accompanied  by 


Inflammation  of  the   throat,    bronchial  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  'Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 
Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.     Leave* 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.    Sample  sent  on  request 

Manfd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,   Ltd.,  New  York 
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heavy  chords  for  the  brass).  It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
not  merely  melancholy.  There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood-wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  a  mighty  climax.  From  here  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate. 


OVERTURE  TO   THK    OPERA,  "ThE   MAGIC   FlUT£." 

Wolfgang  Amadkus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Emanuel  Johann  Schikaneder,  the  author  of  the  libretto  of  "The 
Magic  Flute,"  was  a  wandering  theatre  director,  poet,  composer, 
and  play-actor.  Vain,  improvident,  shrewd,  a  bore,  he  nevertheless 
had  good  qualities  that  won  for  him  the  friendship  of  Mozart.  In 
1 79 1  Schikaneder  was  the  director  of  the  Auf  der  Wieden,  a  little 
theatre  where  comic  operas  were  performed,  and  he  no  doubt  would 
have  made  a  success  of  his  venture,  had  he  curbed  his  ambition.  On 
the  verge  of  failure,  he  made  a  fairy  drama  out  of  Wieland's  story, 
"Lulu,    or   the    Enchanted   Flute."     He    asked   Mozart  to  write   the 


VOICE  and  PIANO 

FLORENCE  MANCHESTER,  DIRECTOR 

Special  attention  given  to  tone         A  new  and  novel  way  of  teaching 

work  and  correct  breathing.         children  to  play  the  piano  and 

THE  ASHFORTH  METHOD.  keep  them  interested. 

VOICES  TRIED  BY  APPOINTMENT 

Studio         -  The  Nevada,  Broadway  and  69th  Street 

Tel.  684  Col. 
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music  for  it.  Mozart,  pleased  with  the  scenario,  accepted  the  offer 
and  said:  "If  I  do  not  bring  you  out  of  your  trouble,  and  if  the  work 
is  not  successful,  you  must  not  blame  me;  for  I  have  never  written 
magic  music."  Schikaneder  had  followed  closely  Wieland's  text; 
but  he  learned  that  Marinelli,  a  rival  manager,  the  director  of  the 
Leopoldstadt  Theatre,  thought  of  putting  upon  the  stage  a  piece  with 
the  same  subject.  So  he  hurriedly,  and  with  the  assistance  of  an 
actor  named  Gieseke,  modified  the  plot,  and  substituted  for  the  evil 
genius  of  the  play  the  high  priest  Sarastro,  who  appears  to  be  the  custo- 
dian of  the  secrets  and  the  executor  of  the  wishes  of  the  Masonic  order. 

Certain  writers  have  found  a  deep  and  symbolical  meaning  in  the 
most  trivial  dialogue  and  even  in  the  music  of  the  overture.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  regard  the  opera  as  a  symbolic  representation 
of  the  French  Revolution.  To  them  the  Queen  of  Night  is  the  in- 
carnation of  Royalty.  Pamina  is  Liberty,  the  daughter  of  Despotism, 
for  whom  Tamino,  the  People,  burns  with  passionate  love.  Mono- 
statos  is  Emigration;  Sarastro  is  the  Wisdom  of  the  Legislature;  the 
priests  represent  the  National  Assembly. 

Mozart  saw  nothing  in  the  text  but  the  libretto  of  a  magic  opera. 
Goethe  and  Hegel  were  equally  blind.  The  former  once  wrote  of  the 
text,  "The  author  understood  perfectly  the  art  of  producing  great 
theatrical  .effects  by  contrasts,"  and  Hegel  praised  the  libretto  highly 
for  the  mixture  of  the  common  and  the  supernatural,  for  the  episodes 
of  the  tests  and  the  initiations. 

Schikaneder  knew  the  ease  with  which  Mozart  wrote,  and  he  also 
knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  watch  over  him,  that  he  might  be 
ready  at  the  appointed  time.  Mozart's  wife  was  then  in  Baden. 
Schikaneder  therefore  put  Mozart  in  a  little  pavilion  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  garden  near  his  theatre.  The  music  of  "The  Magic  Flute" 
was  written  in  this  pavilion  and  in  a  room  of  the  casino  of  Joseph- 
dorf.  Mozart  was  deep  in  doleful  dumps  when  he  began  his  task, 
and  Schikaneder  surrounded  him  with  members  of  his  company.  It 
was  long  believed  that  the  composer  was  then  inspired  by  the  beauti- 
ful eyes  of  the  singing  woman,  Gerl,  but  the  story  may  rest  on  no 
better  foundation  than  the  one  of  the  Mrs.  Hofdaemmel  tragedy, 
which  even  Otto  Jahn  thought  worthy  of  his  investigation. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING  AND  INTERPRETATION 

New  Studio,  124  East  39th  Street 


Telephone,  Murray  Hill  4421 
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Schikaneder-  made  his  proposal  early  in  March,  1791.  The  overture 
was  composed  September  28,  1791.  On  September  30  of  that  year 
"Die  Zauberflote,"  a  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  was  produced  at  the 
Auf  der  Wieden  Theatre.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Sarastro,  Gerl; 
Tamino,  Schack;  Queen  of  Night,  Mme.  Hofer;  Pamina,  Miss  Gott- 
lieb; Papageno,  Schikaneder;  Monostatos,  Nouseul.  Mrs.  Gerl  took 
the  part  of  the  "Third  Lady"  and  "An  Old  Woman."  Mozart  con- 
ducted the  first  two  performances. 

The  opera  disappointed  the  Viennese  at  first,  and  Mozart  was  cut  to 
the  quick.  The  cool  reception  was  not  due  to  the  character  of  the 
subject;  for  "magic  plays"  with  music  of  Viennese  composers,  as 
Wenzel  Muller,  were  very  popular,  and  "The  Magic  Flute"  was  regarded 
as  a  Sings  piel,  a  "magic  farce,"  with  unusually  elaborate  music.  The 
report  from  Vienna  that  was  published  in  Kunzen  and  Reichardt's 
music  journal,  Studien  fur  Tonkilnstler  und  Musikfreunde  (Berlin, 
1793,  p.  79),  tells  the  story:  "The  new  machine-comedy,  'The  Magic 
Flute,'  with  music  by  our  Kapellmeister  Mozard  [sic],  which  was  given 
at  great  expense  and  with  much  sumptuousness,  did  not  meet  with  the 
expected  success,  for  the  contents  and  dialogue  of  the  piece  are  utterly 
worthless."  But  Schikaneder  was  obstinate  in  his  faith,  and  the 
opera  soon  became  the  fashion,  so  that  the  two  hundredth  representa- 
tion was  celebrated  at  Vienna  in  October,  1795.  "The  Magic  Flute" 
made  its  way  over  the  continent.  The  libretto  was  translated  into 
Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  Polish,  Italian.  Paris  knew  the  opera  in 
1 80 1  (August  23)  as  "l,es  Mysteres  d'Isis."  The  first  performance  in 
London  was  on  May  25,  18 19,  in  Italian. 

Mozart's  operas  have  met  with  little  favor  in  Italy.*  "The  Magic 
Flute"  met  with  scanty  recognition  in  Milan  in  18 16,  and  it  failed  at 
Florence  in  18 18. 

*This  statement  is  made,  Yet,  produced  at  La  Scala,  April  15,  1816,  it  was  performed  38  times  that  season. 
The  first  opera  by  Mozart  produced  at  La  Scala  was  "Cosi  fan  tutte,"  which  in  1807  was  performed  39  times, 
and  14  times  in  1814. 
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In  1897  Gustav  Mahler  brought  out  at  the.  Vienna  Opera  House 
"The  Magic  Flute"  in  the  original  version  without  the  customary: 
cuts  or  changes,  and  he  even  had  the  flying  machine  for  the  three  genii 
reconstructed. 

Mozart  died  shortly  after  the  production  of  "The  Magic  Flute," 
in  deep  distress.  This  opera  with  the  music  of  his  Requiem  was  in  his 
mind  until  the  final  delirium.  The  frivolous  and  audacious  Schika- 
neder,  "sensualist,  parasite,  spendthrift,"  filled  his  purse  by  this 
opera,  and  in  1798  he  built  the  Theater  an  der  Wien.  On  the  roof 
he  put  his  own  statue,  clothed  in  the  feather  costume  of  Papageno. 
His  luck  was  not  constant,  and  in  18 12  he  died  in  poverty. 


* 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  and  strings. 

The  overture  begins  Adagio,  with  three  fortissimo  E-flat  major 
chords  for  full  orchestra,  "which  have  some  hidden  Masonic  signifi- 
cance." The  chief  movement  is  a  brilliant  and  elaborate  fugue,  which 
is  treated  with  orchestral  freedom.  About  the  middle  of  its  develop- 
ment it  is  interrupted  by  the  "Masonic"  E-flat  major  chords  which 
were  heard  at  the  beginning.  "These  chords  are  the  only  thing  in  the 
overture  that  reappears  in  the  opera;  yet  the  work  is  by  no  means 
open  to  the  charge  of  musical  irrelevancy,  for  the  theme  of  the  fugue 
is  eminently  suggestive  of  the  lively  character  of  Papageno,  the  bird- 
catcher.  The  overture  to  'The  Magic  Flute'  was  probably  the  one 
Rossini  had  in  mind  when  he  once  said:  'I've  been  trying  for  months 
to  write  some  fugued  overtures  a  la  Mozart;  but  I've  had  to  tear  them 
all  up,  the  great  model  is  too  overpowering !     Mine  were  all  detestable.' " 

There  has  always  been  since  1791  discussion  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  Masonic  thoughts  and  rites  in  "The  Magic  Flute,"  both  in  the 
text  and  the  music.  Jahn  had  a  firm  belief  that  "the  dignity  and 
grandeur  with  which  the  music  reveals  the  symbolism  of  these  mys- 
teries certainly  have  their  root  in  his  [Mozart's]  intense  devotion  to 
the  Masonic  idea.  A  clear  indication  of  this  devotion  was  given  in 
this  overture  to  the  initiated,  but  in  a  way  that  shows  how  well  he 
distinguished  between  Masonic  symbolism  and  artistic  impulse." 
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Mozart's  devotion  to  Masonry  is  well  known,  and  he  may  have  been 
inspired  by  Masonic  thoughts  when  he  wrote  the  overture.  He  may 
have  anticipated  Herder  and  Ulibischeff  and  endeavored  to  express 
the  idea  of  a  struggle  between  light  and  darkness.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able, however,  that  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  making  music.  As 
Henri  Lavoix  says  in  his  "Histoire  de  1' Instrumentation" :  "Here 
the  master,  wishing,  so  to  speak,  to  glance  back  and  to  give  a  final 
model  of  the  old  Italian  and  German  overtures  with  a  counterpointed 
theme,  which  had  served,  and  still  served,  as  preface  to  many  operas, 
pleased  himself  by  exhibiting  the  melodic  theme  that  he  had  chosen, 
in  all  its  forms,  adorned  with  the  riches  of  harmony  and  instrumen- 
tation. The  result  of  this  marvellous  work  of  the  carver  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  instrumental  compositions  ever  produced  by  human 
genius.  Yet  no  one  can  establish  the  slightest  resemblance  between 
the  overture  and  the  grotesque  magic  piece  on  which  Mozart  lavished 
the  most  precious  treasures  of  his  prodigious  imagination." 

J.  R.  Planche  tells  in  his  "Recollections  and  Reflections"  (London, 
1872)  of  his  making  an  English  version  of  "Die  Zauberflote"  for  Alfred 
Bunn,  manager  of  Drury  Lane.  The  opera  was  performed  March  10, 
1838,  with  Mrs.  E.  Seguin  as  the  Queen  of  Night;  Emma  Romer, 
Pamina;  John  Templeton,  Tamino;  Henry  Phillips,  Sarastro;  Gubilei, 
Monostatos;  and  Balfe,  Papageno.  Planche  reprinted  in  his  "Recol- 
lections" a  few  observations  he  appended  to  his  "Book  of  the  Songs," 
all  that  was  published  of  the  English  opera.  It  appears  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  march  of  the  principal  incidents,  but  made  alterations  "to 
the  working-out,  as  well  as  in  him  lay,  of  the  allegory  dimly  shadowed 
forth  by  the  German  author,  and  utterly  lost  sight  of  by  his  Italian 
traducer." 

"According  to  Plutarch,"  says  Planche,  "the  Egyptians  held  two 
principles — one  good,  the  other  evil.  The  good  principle  consisted  of 
three  persons — Osiris,  Isis,  and  Orus,  their  son.  The  evil  principle 
was  Typhon,  to  whom  all  bad  passions,  diseases,  tempests,  and 
earthquakes  were  imputed.  Osiris  was  synonymous  with  reason  and 
light;  Typhon  with  the  passions  without  reason,  and  therefore  with 
darkness;  and  the  whole  plot  of  the  opera  turns  upon  the  struggle 
between  these  two  oldest  of  contending  parties  for  the  mastery  over 
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Pamina,  the  daughter  of  an  Egyptian  enchantress,  and  priestess  of 
Typhon,  ycleped  the  Queen  of  Night.  The  magic  flute,  by  the  agency 
of  which  Tamino  is  destined  to  acquire  an  influence  over^the  mind  of 
Pamina,  has  the  power  of  inspiring  love,  the  most  potent  of  human 
passions.  Bestowed  on  him  by  the  powers  of  darkness  and  evil,  it  is  of 
course  merely  sensual;  purified  by  the  powers  of  light  and  reason,  its 
magic  is  made  subservient  to  the  best  and  holiest  of  purposes,  and 
guides  the  faithful  pair  through  all  worldly  dangers  to  the  knowledge 
of  heavenly  truth,  as  typified  by  their  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  Isis." 

The  first  performance  of  "The  Magic  Flute"  in  Boston  was  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  January  n,  i860,  in  Italian.  The  cast  was  as 
follows:  Astrifiammante,  Mme.  Colson;  Pamina,  Mme.  Gazzaniga; 
Papagena,  Mme.  Strakosch;  three  Attendants  on  the  Queen,  Mmes. 
Berger,  Reichardt,  Morra;  Tamino,  Stigelli;  Papageno,  Ferri; 
Sarastro,  Junca;  Monostatos,  Amodio;  Oratore,  Muller;  Muzio 
conducted,  and  Theodore  Thomas  was  concert-master.  The  play- 
bill stated  that  there  would  be  a  chorus  of  over  one  hundred.  "The 
grand  orchestra  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  most  promi- 
nent professors  of  the  city."  It  was  said  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Dwight 
that  the  chorus  was  shockingly  out  of  tune,  the  scenery  was  imperfect, 
and  one  young  lady  expressed  her  disappointment  that  there  were 
no  airs  in  the  opera.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  mutilated  version 
of  the  opera  in  English  was  performed  in  Boston  before  i860,  but  the 
performance  in  i860  was  the  first  worthy  of  record. 

The  first  performance  in  German  was  at  the  same  theatre  on  October 
18,  1864.  Queen  of  Night,  Johanna  Rotter;  Pamina,  Lizzie  Eckhardt; 
Papagena,  Pauline  Canissa;  Tamirio,  Franz  Himmer;  Sarastro, 
Karl  Formes;  Papageno,  Anton  Graff;  Monostatos,  Edouard  Harmier; 
"Three  Boys,"  Mmes.  Marie  Marcheaud,  Laroche,  Dehlow.  Carl 
Anschiitz  conducted. 

On  October  31,  1873,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  the  cast  was  as  follows: 
Astrifiammante,  Ilmadi  Murska;  Pamina,  Mme.  Rudersdoff;  Tamino, 
Vizzani;  Papageno,  Ronconi;  Monostatos,  Testa;  Sarastro,  Jamet. 
Torriani  conducted. 

Italian  Opera  Festival,  Mechanics  Building,  May  11,   1882:    Astri- 
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fiammante,  KteJka  Gerster;  Pamina,  Minnie  Hauk;  Papagena,  Miss 
Van  Arnheim;  Tamino,  Lazzarini;  Papageno,  Carbone;  Monostatos, 
G.  F.  Hall;  Sarastro,  Marcini;  Orator,  Bardini;  three  damsels,  Mmes. 
Marie,  An  cone,  Berta;  three  genii,  Mmes.  Lancaster,  Cerbi,  Ricci. 
S.  Behrens  conducted. 

Boston  Theatre,  March  13  and  22,  1902  (Italian):  Astrifiammante, 
Mme.  Sembrich;  Pamina,  Mme  Gadski;  Papagena,  Fritzi  Scheff; 
three  damsels,  Mmes  Ternina,  Homer,  Bridewell;  three  genii,  Mmes. 
Marelly,  Van  Cauteren,  Randall;  Tamino,  Dippel;  Papageno, 
Campanari;  Monostatos,  Reiss;  Orator,  Dufriche;  Sarastro,  Blass, 
Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 

Boston  Theatre,  April  6,  1904  (German):  Queen  of  Night,  Mme. 
Sembrich;  Pamina,  Mme.  Gadski;  Papagena,  Camille  Seygard;  three 
damsels,  Mmes.  Weed,  Ralph,  Poehlmann;  three  genii,  Mmes.  Lemon, 
Bouton,  Mapleson;  Tamino,  Kraus;  Papageno,  Goritz;  Monostatos, 
Reiss;    Orator,  Muhlmann;   Sarastro,  Blass.     Felix  Mottl  conducted. 

There  was  a  performance  in  English  of  "The  Magic  Flute"  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York,  April  11,  1833,  but  the  first  performance  in 
New  York  worthy  the  name  was  in  Italian  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
November  21,  1859,  by  the  company  that  visited  Boston  in  i860. 
New  Yorkers  in  1859  condemned  the  opera  as  old-fogyish,  and  dull. 


Symphony  in  G  major,  "The;  Surprise)"  (B.  &  H.  No.  6). 

Jose>f  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;   died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.) 

This  symphony,  known  as  "The  Surprise"  and  in  Germany  as  the 
symphony  "with  the  drum-stroke,"  is  the  third  of  the  twelve  Salomon 
symphonies  as  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (London).  It  is  numbered  42  in  Sieber's 
edition;   36  in  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  Library;   6  in  Breitkopf  and 
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Hartel's  edition;  3  in  Bote  and  Bock's;  140  in  Wotquenne's  Cata- 
logue; 4  in  Peters. 

Composed  in  1791,  this  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
on  March  23,  1792,,  at  the  sixth  Salomon  concert  in  London.  It  pleased 
immediately  and  greatly.  The  Oracle  characterized  the  second  move- 
ment as  one  of  Haydn's  happiest  inventions,  and  likened  "the  surprise" 
— which  is  occasioned  by  the  sudden  orchestral  crashes  in  the  Andante 
— to  a  shepherdess,  lulled  by  the  sound  of  a  distant  waterfall,  awakened 
suddenly  from  sleep  and  frightened  by  the  unexpected  discharge  of  a 
musket. 

Griesinger,  in  his  Life  of  Haydn  (18 10),  contradicts  the  story  that 
Haydn  introduced  these  crashes  to  arouse  the  English  women  from 
sleep.  Haydn  also  contradicted  it,  and  said  it  was  his  intention  only 
to  surprise  the  audience  by  something  new.  "The  first  allegro  of  my 
symphony  was  received  with  countless  'Bravo's,'  but  enthusiasm  rose 
to  its  highest  pitch  after  the  Andante  with  the  drum  stroke.  '  Ancora! 
ancoraV  was  cried  out  on  all  sides,  and  Pleyel  himself  complimented 
me  on  my  idea."  On  the  other  hand,  Gyrowetz,  in  his  Autobiography, 
p.  59  (1848),  said  that  he  visited  Haydn  just  after  he  had  composed 
the  Andante,  and  Haydn  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  played  it  to 
him  on  the  piano,,  and,  sure  of  his  success,  said  with  a  roguish  laugh: 
"The  women  will  cry  out  here!"  C.  F.  Pohl  added  a  footnote,  when 
he  quoted  this  account  of  Gyrowetz,  and  called  attention  to  Haydn's 
humorous  borrowing  of  a  musical  thought  of  Martini  to  embellish  his 
setting  of  music  to  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  when 
he  had  occasion  to  put  music  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  was  long  known  in  London  as  "the  favorite  grand 
overture." 


* 
*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  and  short  introduction,  Adagio 
cantabile,  G  major,  3-4.  A  melodious  phrase  for  wood-wind  and  horns 
alternates  with  chromatic  developments  in  the  strings.  The  main 
body  of  the  movement  is  Vivace  assai,  G  major,  6-8.  The  first  section 
of  the  first  theme  is  given  out  piano  by  the  strings,  and  the  second 
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section  follows  immediately,  forte,  for  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  unusual  length.  The  second  and  playful  theme  is  in 
D  major.  A  side  theme  is  more  developed  than  the  second,  and  ends 
the  first  part  of  the  movement  with  passage-work.  The  free  fantasia 
is  short.  The  third  part  is  much  like  the  first.  The  second  and  side 
themes  are  now  in  the  tonic.     There  is  no  coda. 

II.  Andante,  C  major,  2-4.  The  theme  was  used  by  Haydn  in  his 
"Seasons"  (1801)  in  .Simon's  air,  where  the  plowman  whistles  a  tune: — j 

With  eagerness  the  husbandman 
His  tilling  work  begins; 
In  furrows  long  he  whistling  walks 
And  tunes  a  wonted  lay. 

(This  wretched  version  of  the  German  was  published  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  full  score  (1802-1803),  for  it  was  found  impossible  to  use 
Thomson's  original  poem  with  the  German  text.  The  later  translations 
— as  the  one  beginning  "With  joy  th'  impatient  Husbandman" — 
make  no  allusion  to  the  farmer's  "whistling  ...  a  wonted  lay."  In 
this  air  from  "The  Seasons"  the  piccolo  represents  the  husbandman's 
whistling;  the  "wonted  lay" — the  theme  of  this  Andante  in  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony — is  not  in  the  voice  part,  but  it  is  heard  now  and 
then  in  the  accompaniment,  as  a  counter-theme.) 

The  strings  give  out  this  theme  piano  and  pianissimo;  after  each 
period  the  full  orchestra  comes  in  with  a  crash  on  a  fortissimo  chord.* 
Variations  of  the  theme  follow:  (1)  melody,  forte,  in  second  violins 
and  violas;  (2)  C  minor  f,  with  modulation  to  E-flat  major;  (3)  B-flat 
major,  melody  at  first  for  oboe,  then  for  violins,  with  pretty  passages 
for  flute  and  oboe;  (4)  full  orchestra  jf,  then  piano  with  the  melody 
changed.  There  is  again  a  fortissimo  with  a  fermata,  and  it  seems  as 
though  a  fifth  variation  would  begin  piano,  but  the  melody  apparently 
escapes,  and  the  movement  ends  pp. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-4.  The  trio  is  in  the 
tonic. 

IV.  Allegro  di  molto,  G  major,  2-4.  This  finale  is  a  rondo  on  two 
chief  themes,  interspersed  with  subsidiary  passage-work, 

*  W.  F.  Apthorp  said  that,  when  Julien  visited  Boston  with  his  famous  orchestra  in  1853-54,  he  chose  this 
movement  as  one  of  his  battle  horses.  "To  make  the  'surprise'  still  more  surprising,  he  added  an  enormous 
bass-drum,  the  largest,  I  believe,  ever  seen  in  this  country  up  to  the  time." 
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Overture,  "Dkr  Frkischutz" 


.    .    Carl  Maria  von  Wsber 


(Born  at  Kutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischiitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  182 1. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  18 17.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic\  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary :  "  Overture  of  '  Die  Jagersbraut '  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischiitz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist.  The  performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable 
review  published  in  the  leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture 
was  therein  described  as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays 
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the  fantasy  and  genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von 
Weber  tells  us  that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but 
no  glory;  for  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work, 
and  the  virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although 
he  blew  in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the 
overture  were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration 
disconcerted  the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  his  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumf ounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 


* 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not.  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net)  and  Agathe   (first  violins  and  clarinet)   appear.     The  climax  of 
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the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
Allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 
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TO 

Boston,  March  6,  1914, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark- 
able depth  of  tone.  Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.,  313  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Thirty-fourth  Season,   1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  18 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Berlioz     .         .         .       "Harold  in  Italy,"  Symphony  in  Four  Movements 

with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

(Viola  Solo  by  Mr.  Emile  Ferir) 

I.    Harold  in  the  Mountains;  Scenes  of  Melancholy,  Happiness,  and  Joy. 
Adagio. 
Allegro. 
II.     March  of  Pilgrims  singing  their  Evening  Hymn :  Allegretto. 

III.  Serenade  of  a  Mountaineer  of  the  Abruzzi  to  his  Mistress: 

Allegro  assai. 
Allegretto. 

IV.  Orgy  of  Brigands;  Recollections  of  the  preceding  scenes: 

Allegro  frenetico. 


Converse 
Tschaikowsky 


'Ormazd,"  Symphonic  Poem 


"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia 
after  Shakespeare 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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"Harold  in. Italy,"  Symphony  in  Four  Movements,  with  Alto 
Solo,.  Op.  16 Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  Cote-Saint-Andre,  December  n,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  1834.  It  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
November  23,  1834.  Girard  conducted.  The  programme  included, 
in  addition  to  the  symphony,  the  overture  to  "Waverley";  a  trio  with 
chorus  and  orchestra  from  "Benvenuto  Cellini";  "La  Captive"  and 
"Jeune  Patre  breton,"  sung  by  Marie  Cornelie  Falcon,  then  the  glory 
of  the  Opera,  who  suddenly  and  tragically  lost  her  voice  before  she 
was  thirty,  and  died  in  1897,  fifty  years  after  her  enforced  retirement; 
a  fantasia  by  Liszt  on  two  themes — "La  Tempete"  and  "La  Chanson 
de  Brigands" — of  "Lelio,"  played  by  the  composer;  and  a  violin  solo 
by   Ernst.     Chretien  Urhan  played   the  solo   viola  in  the  symphony. 

The  orchestral  score' of  "Harold  en  Italie"  was  published  in  1849. 
The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  December,  1847.  Liszt  made  in 
1852  a  transcription  for  pianoforte.  (See  the  letter  of  Berlioz  to  Liszt, 
July  3  or  4,  1852,  published  in  "  Brief e  hervorragender  Zeitgenossen 
an  Franz  Liszt,"  edited  by  La  Mara,  vol.  i.  pp.  236-238.  Leipsic, 
1895.)  The  transcription  was  published  in  1880.  A  transcription  for 
four  hands  has  been  made  by  Balakireff. 

The  first  performance  in  Germany  was  at  Dresden,  February  17,  1843, 
at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  in  the  Royal  Court  Theatre.  R.  J. 
Lipinsky  played  the  viola  solo. 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  in  the  United  States  was  at 
New  York,  May  9,  1863,  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas,  with 
E.  Mollenhauer,  solo  viola.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by 
Mr.  Thomas's  orchestra,  October  28,  1874,  when  Ch.  Baetens  was  the 
solo  viola. 

The  symphony  is  dedicated  to  Humbert  Ferrand,  the  faithful  friend 
of  Berlioz  from  the  youth  to  the  death  of  the  latter.  The  autograph 
score  with  Berlioz's  changes  was  given  by  Berlioz  to  Auguste  Morel, 
director  of  the  Marseilles  Conservatory.  Leon  Morel,  the  nephew  and 
universal  legatee  of  Auguste,  gave  the  score  to  Alexis  Rostand,  "in 
memory  of  the  profound  affection  which  united  the  master  and  the 
pupil,"  for  Rostand  was  the  pupil  of  Auguste  Morel.  The  symphony 
is  scored  for  two  flutes  (the  first  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two 
oboes  (the  first  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clarinets, 
four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  one 
ophicleide,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  kettledrums,  harp,  solo  viola, 
and  strings. 

The  first  movement  is  entitled  "Harold  in  the  Mountains:  scenes  of 
melancholy,  of  happiness  and  joy."  It  begins  with  a  long  introduc- 
tion, Adagio,  in  G  minor  and  G  major,  3-4,  which  opens  with  a  fugato 
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on  a  lamenting  and  chromatic  subject  in  sixteenth  notes,  first  given 
out  pianissimo  by  the  basses,  then  taken  up  in  turn  by  first  violins, 
violas,  second  violins,  while  a  chromatic  counter-subject  is  played 
against  it  by  wood- wind  instruments.  There  is  development  until 
the  full  orchestra  strikes  fortissimo  the  full  chord  of  G  minor.  The 
harp  plays  arpeggios,  and  the  modality  is  changed  to  G  major.  The 
solo  viola,  Harold,  sings  the  song  that  typifies  the  melancholy  hero. 
This  melody  is  developed  and  afterwards  repeated  in  canon.  The 
Allegro,  in  G  major,  6-8,  begins  with  free  preluding,  after  which  the 
solo  viola  announces  the  first  theme,  a  restless  melody,  which  is  de- 
veloped by  viola  and  by  orchestra.  An  abrupt  change  leads  to  a 
hint  at  the  second  theme  in  violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  but  this  theme 
enters  in  D  major,  and  is  announced  by  the  solo  viola.  It  is  developed 
for  a  short  time,  and  the  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The 
free  fantasia  merges  into  the  coda,  which  is  quickened  in  pace  until 
the  tempo  becomes  twice  as  fast  as  the  beginning  of  the  allegro. 

Second  movement,  "  March  of  Pilgrims,  singing  their  Evening 
Hymn":  Allegretto,  in  B  major,  2-4.  The  chief  motive  is  a  simple 
march  theme  played  by  strings.  The  melody  is  now  in  the  violins, 
now  in  the  violas,  and  now  in  the  basses.  The  development  is  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  a  passage  in  repeated  notes  for  wood-wind  and 
second  violins, — "the  pilgrims  muttering  their  evening  prayer."  The 
development  is  also  represented  by  two  bells,  one  in  high  B  (flute, 
oboe,  and  harp),  one  in  medium  C  (horns  and  harp).  Some  have 
found  that  the  "prayer  passage"  is  intended  to  represent  the  resonance 
of  the  C  bell,  but  Berlioz  was  too  shrewd  an  artist  to  give  any  panoramic 
explanation.     This  bell  in  C  comes  in  on  the  last  note  of  every  phrase 
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of  the  march  melody,  no  matter  what  the  final  chord  of  the  phrase 
may  be;  and,  however  a  phrase  may  end,  the  next  phrase  almost 
always  begins  in  E  major.  The  Harold  theme  is  introduced  by  the 
solo  viola.  There  is  a  relieving  episode  in  C  major,  the  pilgrims'  chant 
"Canto  religioso,"  a  sort  of  a  choral  sung  by  wood- wind  and  muted 
strings  against  a  contrapuntal  march-bass,  pizz.  Harold's  viola  fur- 
nishes an  arpeggio  accompaniment.  The  march  is  resumed  and  dies 
away. 

Third  movement,  "Serenade  of  a  Mountaineer  in  the  Abruzzi  to  his 
Mistress":  Allegro  assai,  C  major,  6-8.  This  is  a  substitute  for  the 
traditional  scherzo.  It  opens  with  a  lively  theme  in  dotted  triplet 
rhythm  for  piccolo  and  oboe  to  an  accompaniment  in  divided  violas 
and  long  sustained  notes  in  second  oboe,  clarinets,  bassoons, — a  re- 
minder of  the  Italian  Piferari.  The  trio  is  based  on  a  cantilena  in 
C  major  for  English  horn  and  other  wind  instruments  against  an  ac- 
companiment of  strings  and  harp.  The  solo  viola  (Harold)  returns 
with  the  adagio  theme,  but  the  melody  of  the  serenade  is  not  inter- 
rupted. Harold's  theme  is  re-enforced  by  violins  and  violas.  There 
is  a  return  of  the  short  scherzo,  which  is  followed  by  the  reappearance 
of  the  serenade  melody,  now  sung  by  solo  viola,  while  the  flute  has 
the  original  viola  melody. 

Fourth  movement,  "Orgy  of  Brigands,  recollections  of  the  preced- 
ing scenes."  It  begins  with  an  Allegro  frenetico  in  G  minor,  2-2, 
which  is  soon  interrupted  by  excerpts  from  the  preceding  movements 
played  by  the  solo  viola.  There  are  reminiscences  of  the  introduc- 
tion, of  the  pilgrims'  march,  of  the  serenade,  of  the  theme  of  the  first 
movement,  and  then  again  of  the  introduction.  Harold  is  at  last 
silent,  and  the  brigands  have  their  boisterous  say.  The  brilliant  first 
theme  is  followed  by  a  theme  of  lamentation  in  the  violins.  It  is  prob- 
able that  when  Berlioz  referred  to  "brazen  throats  belching  forth 
blasphemies,"  in  his  account  of  a  performance  led  by  him  at  Bruns- 
wick, he  referred  to  the  thunderous  conclusion  theme.  In  the  coda 
two  solo  violins  and  a  solo  'cello  "behind  the  stage"  remind  one  fori 
a  moment  of  the  pilgrims'  march.  Harold  groans  and  sobs,  and  the  5 
orgy  is  resumed. 
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"Ormazd,"  a  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  30.* 

Frederick  Shepherd  Converse 

(Born  at  Newton,  Mass.,  January  5,  1871;  now  living  at  Westwood,  Mass.) 

"The  subject  matter  of  this  symphonic  poem  is  derived  from  the 
mythology  of  ancient  Persia,  a  full  account  of  which  may  be  found  in 
James  Freeman  Clarke's  'Ten  Great  Religions.' 

"The  followers  of  Zoroaster  deified  light  and  darkness  as  the  gods 
of  good  and  evil :  Ormazd  and  Ahriman ;  or,  in  a  larger  sense,  the  con- 
structive and  destructive  principles  in  the  universe. 

"They  are  engaged  in  intermittent  conflict  which  will,  in  time,  ter- 
minate in  the  victory  of  Ormazd,  and  the  purification  of  Ahriman  and 
his  victims,  by  the  purging  fire  of  Ormazd. 

"Ormazd  controls  the  hosts  of  heaven,' suns  and  stars,  as  his  army 
of  light;   Ahriman  the  forces  of  darkness. 

"The  work  in  question  is  based  on  this  general  idea.  It  is  in  one 
movement,  in  free  form.  In  the  beginning,  Ormazd  assembles  the 
hosts  of  Heaven;  vague  trumpet  calls  are  heard  answering  one  another 
from  afar.  Gradually,  all  becomes  more  definite;  the  calls  more  clear 
and  full,  until  a  brilliant,  martial  passage  pictures  the  passing  of  the 
hosts  of  light. 

"This  fades  away,  and  one  hears  the  music  of  the  blessed  Fravashis, 
or  the  souls  of  the  good,  in  praise  of  Ormazd. 

"Then  from  the  deep  pit  of  Duzahk  come  the  gloomy  moans  of 
Ahriman  and  the  lost  souls.  The  musical  material  of  this  part  has 
emotional  and  psychological  significance.  The  section  begins  with  a 
dark  motive,  allegro  agitato,  suggestive  of  the  envy  and  surging  hatred 
of  Ahriman,  'the  backward  thinker.'  Three  times  this  surges  up,  each 
time  to  a  greater  climax,  until  at  last  it  breaks  into  the  conflict,  spirit- 

*  Mr.  Converse  contributes  these  notes  to  the  Programme  Book. — P.  H. 
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ual  rather  than  realistic,  between  Ahriman  and  Ormazd,  in  which  the 
former  is  overcome  and  falls  back  into  his  dark  abode.  These  episodes 
of  gathering  revolt  are  separated  by  motives  suggestive  of  the  hopeless 
longings  and  regrets  of  the  lost  souls,  now  sad  moans  of  sorrow,  now 
tender  memories  of  past  delights.  All  these  ideas  are  tied  together 
by  a  busy  motive  suggestive  of  the  pernicious  activity  of  Ahriman,  a 
motive  which  becomes  important  in  the  Conflict  episode,  where  it  is 
used  in  conjunction  with,  or  rather  in  opposition  to,  the  martial  motive 
of  Ormazd,  from  the  first  section. 

"Ormazd  conquers  and  from  above  is  heard  the  rejoicing  of  the  hosts 
of  Light,  also  the  song  of  the  blessed  Fravashis  in  praise  of  Ormazd." 

Mr.  Converse  has  not  written  "Oriental"  music.  "The  musical 
idiom  is  entirely  modern.  The  poetic  idea  appealed  to  me  purely  on 
account  of  its  richly  decorative  and  picturesque  expression  of  elemental 
truths :  as  potent  for  us  to-day  in  America  as  they  were  for  the  ancient 
followers  of  Zoroaster.  There  are  no  doubt  an  Ormazd  and  an  Ahriman 
within  each  one  of  us,  and  so  my  work  may  have  subjective  emotional 
significance,  as  well  as  decorative  and  imaginative  qualities." 

Mr.  Converse  composed  this  symphonic  poem  in  the  summer  of  19-11. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, one  bass  tuba,  three  kettledrums,  one  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
tam-tam,  celesta,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  piano,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  first  performances  of  "  Ormazd"  were  by  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Max  Zach,  conductor,  in  the  Odeon,  St.  Louis,  January 
26  and  27,  19 1 2.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  10,  19 12. 

*  * 

Ormazd. 

(Rendered  after  the  Bundehesch  of  the  ancient  Persians  by  Percy  Mackaye.) 

On  the  far  mountain  Albordj,  in  the  realm  of  primal  light,  is  the  abode 
of  Ormazd. 

Beyond  the  spheres  of  high  heaven  he  created  his  shining  hosts :  the 
Sun,  his  giant  runner,  who  never  dies;  the  Moon,  who  girdles  the  earth; 
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and  the  Planets,  his  splendid  captains.  Such-like  as  the  hairs  upon 
a  titan's  head  were  the  unnumbered  stars  on  the  ramparts  of  Ormazd. 
Seven  .were  his  splendid  captains.  Beyond  the  spheres  of  high  heaven 
marshalled  he  them. 

In  the  realm  of  Gorodman,  the  dwelling  of  the  blessed  Fravashis,  the 
circling  of  worlds  in  their  spheres  was  like  to  immortal  music. 

Below  the  bright  bridge  Chinevat,  in  the  bowels  of  darkness,  is  the 
abode  of  Ahriman. 

Deep  in  abysmal  Duzahk  he  created  his  terrible  numbers — for  every 
creature  of  light  a  Daeva  of  gloom.  Like  the  death-pang  of  the  primal 
Bull  was  the  moaning  of  Ahriman — his  loathing  for  Ormazd. 

Twice  on  huge  wings,  above  abysmal  Duzahk,  he  fluttered  up  toward 
Albordj ;  twice  fell  he  back. 

Beyond  his  bleak  pit  of  doom  beautiful  rose  the  peak  of  Albordj; 
in  the  bowels  of  darkness,  like  fire  were  the  dreams  of  the  damned. 

A  third  time,  then,  Ahriman  uprose;  around  him  he  marshalled  his 
hordes — cold  stars  and  wandering  comets,  the  kings  of  chaos.  Glit- 
tered against  them  the  ranks  of  Ormazd.  Dazzling  and  dark  was  the 
conflict. 

For  ninety  nights  the  smoke  of  stars  obscured  them ;  till  back  in  to 
abysmal  Duzahk  fell  Ahriman,  defeated.  Golden,  then,  was  the 
laughter  of  Ormazd.  Like  laughter,  the  gold-haired  Planets  rattled 
their  shields. 

In  the  realm  of  Gorodman,  the  dwelling  of  the  blessed  Fravashis,  the 
circling  of  worlds  in  their  spheres  was  like  to  immortal  music. 
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"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-fantasia  after  Shakespeare. 

Peter  Iljitsch  Tschaikowsky. 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

The  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  overture-fantasia  as  played  to-day  is  by  no 
means  the  work  as  originally  conceived  and  produced  by  the  composer. 

Kashkin  told  us  some  years  ago  about  the  origin  of  the  overture, 
and  how  Tschaikowsky  followed  Mily  Balakireffs  suggestions:  "This 
is  always  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  memory  of  a  lovely  day  in 
May  with  verdant  forests  and  tall  fir-trees,  among  which  we  three 
were  taking  a  walk.  Balakireff  understood,  to  a  great  extent,  the  nature 
of  Tschaikowsky's  genius,  and  knew  that  it  was  adequate  to  the  sub- 
ject he  suggested.  Evidently  he  himself  was  taken  with  the  subject, 
for  he  explained  all  the  details  as  vividly  as  though  the  work  had  been 
already  written.  The  plan,  adapted  to  sonata  form,  was  as  follows: 
first,  an  introduction  of  a  religious  character,  representative  of  Friar 
Laurence,  followed  by  an  Allegro  in  B  minor  (Balakireff  suggested 
most  of  the  tonalities),  which  was  to  depict  the  enmity  between  the 
Montagues  and  Capulets,  the  street  brawl,  etc.  Then  was  to  follow 
the  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  (second  subject,  in  D-flat  major),  succeeded 
by  the  elaboration  of  both  subjects.  The  so-called  'development* — 
that  is  to  say,  the  putting  together  of  the  various  themes  in  various 
forms — passes  over  to  what  is  called,  in  technical  language,  the  're- 
capitulation,' in  which  the  first  theme,  Allegro,  appears  in  its  original 
form,  and  the  love  theme  (D-flat  major)  now  appears  in  D  major,  the 
whole  ending  with  the  death  of  the  lovers.     Balakireff  spoke  with  such 

*  Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest  Tschaikowsky's  Life  of  his  brother,  gives 
the  date  of  Peter's  birth  April  28  (May  10).  Juon  gives  the  date  April  25  (May  7).  As  there  are  typographical 
and  other  errors  in  Mrs.  Newmarch's  version,  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  is,  I  prefer  the  date  given  by  Juon, 
Hugo  Riemann,  Iwan  Knorr,  and  Heinrich  Stiimcke. 
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conviction  that  he  at  once  kindled  the  ardor  of  the  young  composer." 
(Englished  by  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch.) 

After  Kashkin's  Reminiscences  of  Tschaikowsky  appeared,  Modest 
Tschaikowsky' s  Life  of  his  illustrious  brother  was  published.  I 
quote  in  the  course  of  this  article  from  Paul  Juon's  translation  into 
German.  Let  us  see  what  Modest  says  about  the  origin  and  early 
years  of  this  overture. 

The  first  mention  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  in  a  digression  concern- 
ing the  influence  of  Henri  Litolff,  the  composer  of  the  "Robespierre" 
and  "The  Girondists"  overtures,  over  Tschaikowsky;  and,  if  we  wonder 
at  this,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  remember  that  the  flamboyant  Litolff  was 
once  taken  most  seriously  by  Liszt  and  others  who  were  not  ready  to 
accept  the  claims  of  every  new-comer.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  examine  now  any  questions  of  opinion  concerning  real  or  alleged 
influence. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  1868-69  that  Tschaikowsky  fell  madly 
in  love  with  the  opera  singer,  Marguerite  Josephine  Desiree  Art6t. 
The  story  of  this  passion,  of  his  eagerness  to  marry  her,  of  her  sudden 
choice  of  the  baritone  Padilla  as  a  husband,  has  already  been  told  in  a 
Programme  Book  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.*  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  in  1869  Tschaikowsky  was  still  passionately  fond  of  her, 
and  it  was  not  for  some  years  that  he  could  even  speak  her  name  with- 
out emotion. 

In  August,  1869,  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to  his  brother  Anatole  that 
Mily  Balakireff,  the  head  of  the  neo-Russian  band  of  composers  (among 
whom  were  Rimsky- Korsakoff,  Borodin,  Cesar  Cui).  was  then  living 
at  Moscow.  "I  must  confess  that  his  presence  makes  me  rather  un- 
comfortable :  he  obliges  .me  to  be  with  him  the  whole  day,  and  this  is  a 
great  bore.  It's  true  he  is  a  very  good  man,  and  he  is  deeply  interested 
in  me :  but — I  don't  know  why — it  is  hard  work  for  me  to  be  intimate 
with  him.  The  narrowness  of  his  musical  opinions  and  his  brusque 
manner  do  not  please  me."  He  wrote  a  few  days  later:  "Balakireff 
is  still  here.  We  meet  often,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that,  in  spite  of 
all  his  virtues,  his  company  would  oppress  me  like  a  heavy  stone,  if 

•Programme  Book  of  January  31,  1903.    Mme.  Art6t  died  April  3,  1907. 
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we  should  live  together  in  the  same  town.  The  narrowness  of  his 
views  and  the  arrogance  with  which  he  holds  them  are  especially  dis- 
agreeable to  me.  Nevertheless,  his  presence  has  helped  me  in  many 
ways."  And  he  wrote  August  30:  "Balakireff  went  away  to-day. 
If  he  was  in  my  opinion  irritating  and  a  bore,  justice  compels  me  to 
say  that  I  consider  him  to  be  an  honorable  and  a  good  man,  and  an 
artist  that  stands  immeasurably  higher  than  the  crowd.  We  parted 
with  true  emotion." 

Tschaikowsky  began  work  on  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  towards  the  end 
of  September,  1869.  Balakireff  kept  advising  him,  urging  him  on  by 
letter.  Thus  he  wrote  in  October:  '  It  seems  to  me  that  your  inactivity 
comes  from  the  fact  that  you  do  not  concentrate  yourself,  in  spite  of 
your  'friendly  hovel'  of  a  lodging."  (Yet  Tschaikowsky  had  been 
working  furiously  on  twenty-five  Russian  songs  arranged  for  piano- 
forte, four  hands,  "in  the  hope  of  receiving  money  from  Jurgenson," 
the  publisher.)  Balakireff  went  on  to  tell  him  his  own  manner  of 
composition,  and  illustrated  it  by  his  "King  I^ear"  overture.  "You 
should  know,"  he  added,  "that  in  thus  planning  the  overture  I  had  not 
as  yet  any  determined  ideas.  These  came  later,  and  began  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  traced  outlines  of  the  forms.  I  believe  that  all 
this  would  happen  in  your  case,  if  you  would  only  first  be  enthusiastic 
over  the  scheme.  Then  arm  yourself  with  galoshes  and  a.  walking- 
stick,  and  walk  along  the  boulevards.  Begin  with  the  Nikitsky,  let 
yourself  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  plan,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  you  will  have  found  some  theme  or  an  episode  by  the  time  you 
reach  the  Sretensky  Boulevard.  At  this  moment,  while  I  think  of 
you  and  your  overture,  I  myself  am  aroused  involuntarily,  and  I 
picture  to  myself  that  the  overture  must  begin  with  a  raging  'Allegro 
with  sword-cuts,'  something  like  this"  (Balakireff  sketched  five  meas- 
ures, to  which  Tschaikowsky  evidently  paid  little  heed);  "I  should 
begin  something  like  this.  If  I  were  to  compose  the  overture,  I  should 
thus  grow  enthusiastic  over  this  egg,  and  should  hatch  it,  or  I  should 
carry  about  the  kernel  in  my  brain  until  something  living  and  possible 
in  this  fashion  were  developed  from  it.  If  letters  just  now  would 
exert  a  favorable  influence  over  you,  I  should  be  exceedingly  happy. 
I  have  some  right  to  lay  claim  to  this,  for  your  letters  are  always  a 
help  to  me."  In  November  he  wrote  again  in  words  of  lively  interest; 
he  asked  Tschaikowsky  to  send  him  sketches,  and  promised  that  he 
would  say  nothing  about  them  until  the  overture  was  finished. 

Tschaikowsky  sent  him  his  chief  themes,  and,  lo,  Balakireff  wrote 
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a  long  critical  review:  "The  first  theme  does  not  please  me  at  all; 
perhaps  it  will  come  out  all  right  in  the  development,  but  as.  it  now 
is,  in  its  naked  form,  it  has  neither  strength  nor  beauty,  and  does  not 
adequately  characterize  Friar  Laurence.  Here  is  the  place  for  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  a  choral  by  Iyiszt  ('Der  nachtliche  Zug,' 
'Hunnenschlacht,'  and  'Die  heilige  Elisabeth')  in  old  Catholic  style; 
but  your  theme  is  of  a  wholly  different  character,  in  the  style  of  a  quar- 
tet by  Haydn,  bourgeois  music  which  awakens  a  strong  thirst  for  beer. 
Your  theme  has  nothing  antique,  nothing  Catholic  about  it;  it  is  much 
nearer  the  type  of  Gogol's  'Comrade  Kunz,'  who  wished  to  cut  off 
his  nose  so  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  pay  out  money  for  snuff. 
It  is  possible  your  theme  will  be  very  different  in  the  development — 
and  then  I'll  take  all  this  back.  As  for  the  theme  in  B  minor,  it  would 
serve  as  a  very  beautiful  introduction  for  a  theme.  After  the  running 
about  in  C  major  must  come  something  very  energetic,  powerful.  I 
take  it  that  this  is  really  so,  and  that  you  were  too  lazy  to  write  out  the 
continuation.  The  first  theme  in  D-flat  major  is  exceedingly  beautiful, 
only  a  little  languishing;  the  second  in  D-flat  is  simply  wonderful. 
I  often  play  it,  and  I  could  kiss  you  heartily  for  it.  There  is  love's 
ardor,  sensuousness,  longing,  in  a  word,  much  that  would  be  exactly 
to  the  taste  of  the  immoral  German  Albrecht.  I  have  only  one  criticism 
to  make  about  this  theme:  there  is  too  little  inner,  psychical  love, 
but  rather  fantastical,  passionate  fervor,  with  only  slight  Italian  tint- 
ing. Romeo  and  Juliet  were  no  Persian  lovers:  they  were  Europeans. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  understand  what  I  wish  to  say — I  always 
find  a  great  difficulty  in  expression;  I  launch  into  a  musical  treatise, 
and  I  must  take  refuge  in  illustrative  examples:  the  theme  in  A-flat 
major  in  Schumann's  'Braut  von  Messina'  overture  is  a  good  example 
of  a  motive  in  which  there  is  expression  of  inner  love.  This  theme, 
I  admit,  has  its  weaknesses;  it  is  morbid  and  too  sentimental  toward 
the  end,  but  the  ground-mood  is  exceedingly  well  caught.  I  await 
impatiently  the  whole  score  for  a  just  view  of  your  overture,  which  is 
full  of  talent.  It  is  your  best  work,  and  your  dedication  of  it  to  me 
pleases  me  mightily.  This  is  the  first  piece  by  you  which  fascinates 
by  the  mass  of  its  beauties,  and  in  such  a  way  that  one  without  deliber- 
ation can  call  it  good.  It  is  not  to  be  likened  to  the  old  drunken  Mel- 
chisedek,  who  breaks  into  a  horrible  trepak*  in  the  Arbatsky  Place, 
from  sheer  misfortune.  Send  me  the  score  as  soon  as  possible.  I  pant 
to  know  it." 

Tschaikowsky  made  some  changes;     and  still    Balakireff    was  not 

*  A  Russian  national  dance. 
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satisfied.  He  wrote  February  3,  1871:  "I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
introduction,  but  I  do  not  at  all  like  the  close.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  write  explicitly  about  it.  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  come  here, 
where  we  could  talk  it  over.  You  have  made  something  new  and 
good  in  the  middle  section,  the  alternating  chords  on  the  organ-point 
above,  a  little  ' a  la  Ruslan.'*  There  is  much  routine  in.  the  close; 
the  whole  part  after  the  end  of  the  second  theme  (D  major)  is,  as  it 
were,  pulled  violently  out  of  the  head.  The  very  end  itself  is  not  bad, 
but  why  these  blows  in  the  last  measures  ?  They  contradict  the  contents 
of  the  drama,  and  it  is  coarse.  Nadeshda  Nikolajewnaf  has  stricken 
out  these  chords  with  her  pretty  little  hand,  and  would  fain  close  her 
pianoforte  arrangements  with  a  pianissimo." 

Nor  was  Balakireff  content  with  these  criticisms.  He  wrote:  "It's 
a  pity  that  you,  or,  rather,  N.  Rubinstein,  was  in  such  a  hurry  about 
the  publication  of  the  overture.  Although  the  new  introduction  is  far 
more  beautiful,  I  had  the  irresistible  wish  to  change  certain  passages  in 
the  overture,  and  not  to  dismiss  it  so  quickly,  in  the  hope  of  your 
future  works.  I  hope  that  Jurgenson  will  not  refuse  to  give  the  score 
of  the  newly  revised  and  finally  improved  overture  to  the  engraver  a 
second  time." 

Tschaikowsky  wrote,  October  19,  1869,  that  the  overture  was  com- 
pleted. It  was  begun  October  7,  1869;  the  sketch  was  finished  October 
19;  by  November  27,  1869,  it  was  scored.  In  the  course  of  the  summer 
of  1870  it  was  wholly  rewritten:  there  was  a  new  introduction,  the  dead 
march  towards  the  close  was  omitted,  and  the  orchestration  was  changed 
in  many  passages. 

"Balakireff  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  were  here  yesterday,"  Tschai- 
kowsky wrote  on  January  25,  1870;  "Balakireff  begins  to  honor  me 
more  and  more.  J  .  .  .  My  overture  pleased  them  very  much,  and  it 
also  pleases  me." 

•After  the  manner  of  Glinka  in  his  opera,  "Ruslan  und  Ludmilla"  (St.  Petersburg,  1842). 

t  The  wife  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff.     In  his  final  version  Tschaikowsky  himself  struck  out  the  chords. 

|  Tschaikowsky  some  years  afterward  wrote  letters  in  which  he  defined  clearly  his  position  toward  the 
"Cabinet"  of  the  neo-Russian  school,  and  also  put  forth  his  views  on  "national  music. "  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  von  Meek  (January  5;  1878)  he  described  Balakireff  as  "the  most  important  individuality  of  the  circle; 
but  he  has  grown  mute  and  has  done  little.  He  has  an  extraordinary  talent,  which  has  been  choked  by 
various  fatal  circumstances.  After  he  had  made  a  parade  of  his  infidelity,  he  suddenly  turned  devote.  Now  he 
is  always  in  church,  fasts,  prays  to  all  sorts  of  relics — and  does  nothing  else.  In  spite  of  his  extraordinary 
gifts,  he  has  stirred  up  much  mischief.  It  was  he  that  ruined  the  early  years  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  by 
persuading  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  learn.  He  is  the  true  inventor  of  the  doctrines  of  this  remarkable 
circle,  in  which  so  much  undeveloped  or  falsely  developed  strength,  or  strength  that  prematurely  went  to 
waste,  is  found."  Balakireff,  born  in  1836,  died  in  1910.  Among  his  earlier  orchestral  works  are  the  sym- 
phonic poem  "Tamara"  and  overtures  with  Russian,  Czech,  and  Spanish  themes.  His  Oriental  fantasia 
"Islamei,"  for  pianoforte,  is  well  known  in  this  country,  and  his  "Tamara"  was  first  played  by  the  Chicago 
Orchestra  in  1896.  His  Symphony  in  C  major  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Orchestra,  March  14,  1908;  his  symphonic  poem  "In  Bohemia,"  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orcehstral  Club, 
January  21,  1908;  his  Overture  on  Three  Russian  Themes,  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  April 
19,  1910;  and  his  Overture  on  a  Theme  of  a  Spanish  March,  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  25,  1911.  Among  his  latest  works  were  a  second  symphony  and  a  pianoforte  concerto.  He  wrote 
an  overture  and  incidental  music  to  "King  Lear." 
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A  day  or  so  before  the  performance  Tschaikowsky  wrote  his  brother 
Modest:  "There  has  already  been  one  rehearsal.  The  piece  does  not 
seem  to  be  ugly.  As  for  the  rest — that  is  known  only  to  the  dear 
Lord!" 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  on  March  16,  1870,  at 
a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society,  Moscow.  The  work  was  not  success- 
ful. Nicolas  Rubinstein,  who  conducted,  had  just  been  sentenced  to  a 
fine  of  twenty-five  roubles  on  account  of  some  act  of  executive  severity 
in  the  Conservatory.  A  newspaper  on  the  day  of  the  concert  suggested 
that  the  admirers  of  Rubinstein  should  take  up  a  collection  at  the 
concert,  so  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  serve  out  the  fine  in  jail. 
This  excited'  such  indignation  that,  when  Rubinstein  appeared  on  the 
stage,  he  was  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  no  one  thought  of 
overture  or  concert.  Tschaikowsky  wrote  Klimenko:  "My  overture 
had  no  success  at  all  here,  and  was  wholly  ignored.  .  .  .  After  the  con- 
cert a  crowd  of  us  supped  at  Gurin's  restaurant.  During  the  whole 
evening  no  one  spoke  to  me  a  word  about  the  overture.  And  yet  I 
longed  so  for  sympathy  and  recognition." 

During  a  sojourn  in  Switzerland  that  summer  Tschaikowsky  made 
radical  changes  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  Through  the  assistance  of 
N.  Rubinstein  and  Karl  Klindworth,  the  overture,  dedicated  to  Mily 
Alexejewtisch  Balakireff,  was  published  by  Bote  &  Bock,  of  Berlin, 
in  1 87 1.     It  was  soon  played  in  German  cities. 

But  Tschaikowsky  was  not  satisfied  with  his  work.  He  made  still 
other  changes,  and,  it  is  said,  shortened  the  overture.  The  second 
edition,  published  in  1881,  contains  these  alterations. 

The  first  performance  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  America  was  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  Carl  Bergmann  conductor,  April 
22,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  February  8,  1890. 

The  work  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
English  horn,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  strings. 

The  overture  begins  Andante  non  tanto,  quasi  moderate,  F-sharp 
minor,  4-4.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  sound  the  solemn  harmonies 
which,  according  to  Kashkin,  characterize  Friar  Laurence;  and  yet 
Hermann  Teibler  finds  this  introduction  symbolical  of  "the  burden  of 
fate."* 

*  "I  do  not  think  that  Romeo  is  designed  merely  as  an  exhibition  of  a  man  unfortunate  in  love.  I  con- 
sider him  to  be  meant  as  the  character  of  an  unlucky  man, — a  man  who,  with  the  best  views  and  fairest 
intentions,  is  perpetually  so  unfortunate  as  to  fail  in  every  aspiration,  and,  while  exerting  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  their  behalf,  to  involve  all  whom  he  holds  dearest  in  misery  and  ruin."  This  is  the  view  of  Dr. 
William  Maginn,  who  contrasted  Romeo,  the  unlucky,  with  Bottom,  the  lucky  man. 
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A  short  theme  creeps  among  the  strings.  There  is  an  organ-point  on 
D-flat,  with  modulation  to  F  minor  (flutes,  horns,  harp,  lower  strings). 
The  Friar  Laurence  theme  is  repeated  (flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  English 
horn),  with  pizzicato  bass.  The  ascending  cry  of  the  flutes  is  heard 
in  E  minor  instead  of  F  minor  as  before. 

Allegro  giusto,  B  minor,  4-4.  The  two  households  "from  ancient 
grudge  break  to  new  mutiny."  Wood-wind,  horns,  and  strings  picture 
the  hatred  and  fury  that  find  vent  in  street  broils.  There  is  a  brilliant 
passage  for  strings,  which  is  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  strife  music. 
Then  comes  the  first  love  theme,  in  D-flat  major  (muted  violas  and 
English  horn,  horns  in  syncopated  accompaniment,  with  strings  pizz.). 
This  motive  is  not  unlike  in  mood,  and  at  times  in  melodic  structure, 
Tschaikowsky's  famous  melody,  "Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt" 
(Op.  6,  No.  6),  which  was  composed  in  December,  1869.  In  the  "Duo 
from  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'"  found  among  Tschaikowsky's  sketches  and 
orchestrated  by  S.  Tanei'eff,  this  theme  is  the  climax,  the  melodic 
phrase  which  Romeo  sings  to  "O  nuit  d'extase,  arrete  toi,  O  nuit 
d'amour,  etends  ton  voile  noir  sur  nous!"  ("Oh,  tarry,  night  of  ecstasy, 
O  night  of  love,  stretch  thy  dark  veil  over  us!")  Divided  and  muted 
violins,  with  violas  pizz.,  play  most  delicate  and  mysterious  chords 
(D-flat  major),  which,  in  the  the  duet  above  mentioned,  serve  as  accom- 
paniment to  the  amorous  dialogue  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  the  chamber 
scene.     Flutes  and  oboes  take  up  the  first  love  theme. 

There  is  a  return  to  tumult  and  strife.  The  theme  of  dissension  is 
developed  at  length,  and  the  horns  intone  the  Friar  Laurence  motive. 
The  strife  theme  at  last  dominates  in  fortissimo  until  there  is  a  return 
to  the  mysterious  music  of  the  chamber  scene  (oboes  and  clarinets, 
with  murmurings  of  violins,  and  horns).  The  song  grows  more  and 
more  passionate  until  Romeo's  love  theme  breaks  out,  this  time  in  D 
major,  and  is  combined  with  the  strife  theme  and  the  motive  of  Friar 
Laurence  in  development.  A  tremendous  burst  of  orchestral  fury,  and 
there  is  a  descent  to  the  depths,  until  'cellos,  basses,  bassoons,  alone 
are  heard;  they  die  on  low  F-sharp  with  roll  of  kettledrums.  Then 
silence.. 

Moderate  assai,  B  minor,  4-4.  Drum-beats,  double-basses,  pizz., 
and  Romeo's  song  arises  in  lamentation.  Soft  chords  (wood-wind  and 
horns)  bring  the  end. 
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List  of  Works  performed  at  these  Concerts  during  the 


Bach 

Concerto  in  D  minor,,  for  two  Violins  and  Orchestra  of  Strings 

Anton  Witek  and  Sylvain  Noack,  February  18 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  53  November  5 

Overture  to  Collin's  Tragedy,  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62  February  18 

Overture  to  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72  February  18 

Berlioz 

Symphony  No.  3,  "Harold  in  Italy"       Solo  Viola,  EmilE  Ferir,  March  18 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68  February  18 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a  November  5 

Converse 

"Ormazd,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  30  March  18 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  64 

Fritz  Kreisler,  January  7 

Mozart  . 

Symphony  in  C  major,  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551)       January  7 

REznicek 

"Schlemihl,"    Symphonic   Biography   for   full   Orchestra,    Tenor   Solo   and 
Organ  Paul  Draper,  Tenor,  December  3 

Scheinpflug 

Overture  to  a  Comedy  by  Shakespeare,  for  full  Orchestra,  Op.  15 

December  3 

Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  A  minor,  Op.  63  December  3 

R.  Strauss 

Tone  Poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  Lenau),  Op.  20  November  5 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Overture  Fantasy  to  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  March  18 

Wagner 

A  Faust  Overture  January  7 

A  Siegfried  Idyl  January  7 

Weber 

Overture  to  the  opera  "Euryanthe"  November  5 
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With  the  advent  of  Spring  come  thoughts  of  new  clothes — clothes 

for  the  house  as  well  as  for  the  ballroom  or  street 

Instead  of  buying  new  gowns  throughout  let  LEWANDOS  handle 

your  Spring  problem 

With  experts  in  charge  of  every  department  we  are  prepared  to  clean 

anything  you  may  submit — dainty  frocks  and  gowns  of   the  most 

delicate  material  lace  curtains  rugs  exquisite  draperies  and  tapestries 

blankets  and  downy  quilts 

You  will  be  delighted  with  our  workmanship  and  need  entertain  no 

fear  as  to  the  reliability  of 


Established  since  1 829        We  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 

AMERICAS  GREATEST  CLEANSERS  AND  DYERS 

Prompt  deliveries  by  parcel  post  or  express 
Send  us  your  cleaning  work  We  will  give  our  expert  advice  gladly  free  of  charge 


Telephones  <  cnn\  \  Murray  Hill 


BROOKLINE 
CAMBRIDGE 
WATERTOWN 
BOSTON 


ROXBURY  MALDEN  FITCHBURG 

DORCHESTER  LYNN  LOWELL 

WALTHAM  SALEM  FALL  RIVER 

PHILADELPHIA  WASHINGTON  And  all  the  large  cities  of  the  East 


"YOU     CAN     RELY     ON     LEWANDOS" 
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FIFTH  AND  LAST  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  20 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Schubert Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 

I.     Andante;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Andante  con  mo  to. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace.     Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  vivace. 

V 


d  'Indy    .         .         .         Fantasia  for  Oboe  and  Orchestra  on  French  Folk 

Tunes,  Op.  31 
(Mr.  Georges  Longy,  Oboe) 


Dvorak Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 .    Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  L4chtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna, 
November  19,  1828.) 

The  manuscript  of  this  symphony,  numbered  7  in  the  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel  list  and  sometimes  known  as  No.  10,  bears  the  date  March, 
1828.  It  is  said  that  Schubert  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein  of 
Vienna  for  performance;  that  the  parts  were  distributed;  that  it  was 
even  tried  in  rehearsal;  that  its  length  and  difficulty  were  against  it, 
and  it  was  withdrawn  on  Schubert's  own  advice  in  favor  of  his  earlier 
Symphony  in  C,  No.  6  (written  in  18 17).  All  this  has  been  doubted; 
but  the  symphony  is  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  society  under  the 
year  1828,  and  the  statements  just  quoted  have  been  fully  substantiated. 
Schubert  said,  when  he  gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein,  that  he  was 
through  with  songs,  and  should  henceforth  confine  himself  to  opera  and 
symphony. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at 
Leipsic  in  1839.  This  statement  is  not  true.  Schubert  himself  never 
heard  the  work;  but  it  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde,  Vienna,  December  14,  1828,  and  repeated  March  12, 
[829.  It  was  then  forgotten,  until  Schumann  visited  Vienna  in  1838, 
and  looked  over  the  mass  of  manuscripts  then  in  the  possession  of 
Schubert's  brother  Ferdinand.  Schumann  sent  a  transcript  of  the  sym- 
phony to  Mendelssohn  for  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  Leipsic.  It  was 
produced  at  the  concert  of  March  21,  1839,  under  Mendelssohn's  direc- 
tion, and  repeated  three  times  during  the  following  season, — December 
12,  1839,  March  12  and  April  3,  1840.  Mendelssohn  made  some  cuts 
in  the  work  for  these  performances.  The  score  and  parts  were  pub- 
lished in  January,  1850.* 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert,  October  6,  1852, 
when  the  small  orchestra  was  led  by  Mr.  Suck.  We  are  told  that  on  this 
occasion  the  first  violins  were  increased  to  four,  two  extra  'cellos  took 

*  Hanslick  says  in  "Geschichte  des  Concertwesens  in  Wien"  (Vienna,  1869)  that  the  sixth,  not  the  ninth, 
symphony  was  performed  at  the  concert  in  Vienna,  December  14,  1828;  that  the  ninth  was  first  heard  in  Vienna 
in  1839,  when  only  the  6rst  and  second  movements  were  played,  and  separated  by  an  aria  of  Donizetti;  that 
the  first  complete  performance  at  Vienna  was  in  1850.  Grove  makes  the  same  statement.  But  see  Richard 
Heuberger's  "Franz  Schubert"  (Berlin,  1902),  p.  87. 
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the  place  of  the  bassoons,  and  a  second  oboe  was  added.  The  Germania 
Orchestra  played  the  symphony  in  1853  and  1854,  and  the  first  per- 
formance at  a  Philharmonic  concert  was  on  March  14*  1857. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  on  January  11,  185 1,  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  led  by  Mr.  Eisfeld. 

The  manuscript  is  full  of  alterations,  and  as  a  rule  Schubert  made 
few  changes  or  corrections  in  his  score.  In  this  symphony  alterations 
are  found  at  the  very  beginning.  Only  the  Finale  seems  to  have  satis- 
fied him  as  originally  conceived,  and  this  Finale  is  written  as  though  at 
headlong  speed. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings.  There  is  a  story  that  Schubert  was  afraid  he  had  made  too 
free  use  of  trombones,  and  asked  the  advice  of  Franz  Lachner. 

The  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  has  a  decidedly  Slav-Hun- 
garian character,  and  this  character  colors  other  portions  of  the  sym- 
phony both  in  melody  and  general  mood. 

The  rhythm  of  the  scherzo  theme  had  been  used  by  Schubert  as  early 
as  1 8 14  in  his  quartet  in  B-flat.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
scherzo  is  not  based  on  the  old  menuet  form,  and  that  there  is  more 
thematic  development  than  was  customary  in  such  movements  at  that 
period. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition — a  foolish  invention  is  perhaps  the  better 
phrase — that  the  Finale  illustrates  the  story  of  Phaeton  and  his  cele- 
brated experience  as  driver  of  Apollo's  chariot.  Others  find  in  the 
Finale  a  reminiscence  of  the  terrible  approach  of  the  Stone-man  toward 
the  supper-table  of  Don  Giovanni. 

Schumann,  after  a  performance  of  the  symphony  at  Iyeipsic,  wrote  a 
rhapsody  which  might  well  take  the  place  of  an  analysis : — 

"Often,  when  looking  on  Vienna  from  the  mountain  heights,  I  thought 
how  many  times  the  restless  eye  of  Beethoven  may  have  scanned  that 
distant  Alpine  range,  how  dreamily  Mozart  may  have  watched  the  course 
of  the  Danube  which  seems  to  thread  its  way  through  every  grove  and 
forest,  and  how  often  Father  Haydn  looked  at  the  spire  of  St.  Stephen 
and  felt  unsteady  whilst  gazing  at  such  a  dizzy  height.     Range  in  one 
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compact  frame  the  several  pictures  of  the  Danube,  the  cathedral  towers, 
and  the  distant  Alpine  range,  and  steep  all  these  images  in  the  holy 
incense  of  Catholicism,  and  you  have  an  ideal  of  Vienna  herself;  the 
exquisite  landscape  stands  out  in  bold  relief  before  us,  and  Fancy  will 
sweep  those  strings  which,  but  for  her,  would  never  have  found  an  echo 
in  our  souls. 

"In  Schubert's  symphony,  in  the  transparent,  glowing,  romantic  life 
therein  reflected,  I  see  the  city  more  clearly  mirrored  than  ever,  and 
understand  more  perfectly  than  before  why  such  works  are  native  to 
the  scene  around  me.  I  shall  not  try  to  extol  and  interpret  the  sym- 
phony; men  in  the  different  stages  of  life  take  such  different  views  of 
the  impressions  they  derive  from  artistic  fancies,  and  the  youth  of 
eighteen  often  discovers  in  a  symphony  the  echo  of  some  world-wide 
event,  where  the  mature  man  sees  but  a  local  matter,  whereas  the  musi- 
cian has  never  thought  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  has  merely 
poured  forth  from  his  heart  the  very  best  music  he  could  give.  But  only 
grant  that  we  believe  that  this  outer  world,  to-day  fair,  to-morrow 
dark,  may  appeal  deeply  to  the  inmost  heart  of  the  poet  and  musician, 
and  that  more  than  merely  lovely  melody,  something  above  and  beyond 
sorrow  and  joy,  as  these  emotions  have  been  portrayed  a  hundred  times 
in  music,  lies  concealed  in  this  symphony — nay,  more,  that  we  are  by 
the  music  transported  to  a  region  where  we  can  never  remember  to 
have  been  before — to  experience  all  this  we  must  listen  to  symphonies 
such  as  this. 

"  Here  we  have,  besides  masterly  power  over  the  musical  technicalities 
of  composition,  life  in  all  its  phases,  color  in  exquisite  gradations,  the 
minutest  accuracy  and  fitness  of  expression,  and,  permeating  the  whole 
work,  a  spirit  of  romance  such  as  we  recognize  in  other  works  of  Franz 
Schubert.  And  this  .heavenly,  long-drawn-out  symphony  is  like  some 
thick  romance  of  Jean  Paul's  in  four  volumes,  which  can  never  end — 
and,  indeed,  for  the  very  best  reasons,  in  order  that  it  may  draw  along 
the  reader  with  it  up  to  the  last  moment.  How  refreshing  this  feeling 
of  satisfaction  of  being  deceived  by  the  large  wealth  of  melody,  whereas 
with  other  composers  one  always  fears  the  end,  and  feels  often  sad- 
dened by  the  impotent  conclusion ! 

"Schubert's  easy  and  brilliant  mastery  over  the  resources  of  an 
orchestra  would  be  unintelligible,  if  one  did  not  know  that  six  other 
symphonies  had  preceded  his  last  effort,  and  that  he  wrote  it  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers.  Those  gifts  must  be  pronounced  extraor- 
dinary in  a  man  who,  having  during  his  lifetime  heard  so  little  of  his 
own  instrumental  works,  succeeded  in  so  masterly  a  handling  of  the 
general  body  of  instruments  which  converse  with  one  another  like  human 
voices  and  chorus.  Except  in  numbers  of  Beethoven's  works,  I  have 
nowhere  found  such  an  extraordinary  and  striking  resemblance  to  the 
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organs  of  the  human  voice  as  in  Schubert's;  it  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Meyerbeer's  method  of  treating  the  human  voice.  The  complete  in- 
dependence in  which  the  symphony  stands  in  respect  of  Beethoven's  is 
another  sign  of  its  masculine  originality.  Let  any  one  observe  how 
wisely  and  correctly  Schubert's  genius  develops  itself.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  more  modest  powers,  he  avoids  all  imitation  of  the  gro- 
tesque forms,  the  bold  contrasts,  we  meet  with  in  Beethoven's  later 
works,  and  gives  us  a  work  in  the  loveliest  form,  full  of  the  novel  in- 
tricacies of  modern  treatment,  but  never  deviating  too  far  from  the 
centre  point  and  always  returning  to  it.  This  must  be  patent  to  any 
one  who  often  considers  this  particular  symphony. 

"At  the  outset,  the  brilliancy,  the  novelty,  of  the  instrumentation, 
the  width  and  breadth  of  form,  the  exquisite  interchange  of  vivid 
emotion,  the  entire  new  world  in  which  we  are  landed, — all  this  is  as 
bewildering  as  any  unusual  thing  we  look  upon  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives;  but  there  ever  remains  that  delicious  feeling  which  we  get  from 
some  lovely  legend  or  fairy  story;  we  feel,  above  all,  that  the  composer 
was  master  of  his  subject,  and  that  the  mysteries  of  his  music  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  in  time.  We  derive  this  impression  of  certainty 
from  the  showy  romantic  character  of  the  introduction,  although  all 
is  still  wrapped  in  the  deepest  mystery.  The  transition  from  this  to 
the  Allegro  is  entirely  new;  the  tempo  does  not  seem  to  vary;  we  are 
landed,  we  know  not  how.  The  analysis  of  the  movements  piece  by 
piece  is  neither  a  grateful  task  to  ourselves  nor  others ;  one  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  transcribe  the  entire  symphony  to  give  the  faintest  notion 
of  its  intense  originality  throughout.  I  cannot,  however,  pass  from  the 
second  movement  which  addresses  us  in  such  exquisitely  moving 
strains,  without  a  single  word.  There  is  one  passage  in  it,  that  where 
the  horn  is  calling  as  though  from  a  distance,  that  seems  to  come  to 
us  from  another  sphere.  Here  everything  else  listens,  as  though  some 
heavenly  messenger  were  hovering  around  the  orchestra. 

"The  symphony,  then,  has  had  an  influence  on  us  such  as  none 
since  Beethoven's  have  ever  exercised.  Artists  and  amateurs  joined  in 
extolling  its  merits,  and  I  heard  some  words  spoken  by  the  master  who 
had  studied  the  work  most  elaborately,  so  as  to  ensure  a  grand  per- 
formance and  interpretation  of  so  gorgeous  a  work — words  which  I 
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should  like  to  have  been  able  to  convey  to  Schubert,  as  perhaps  convey- 
ing to  him  a  message  which  would  have  given  him  the  sincerest  pleasure. 
Years  perhaps  will  pass  before  the  work  becomes  naturalized  in  Ger- 
many; I  have  no  fear  of  its  ever  being  forgotten  or  overlooked;  it 
bears  within  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  immortal  growth." 


"Schubert  was  the  lyric  singer,  /car'  e&xhv.  What  he  wrote,  the 
most  joyous  as  well  as  the  most  tragic  music,  seems  always  to  be  imbued 
with  a  gentle,  melodious  quality,  that  reveals  his  face,  seen,  as  it  were, 
through  tears  of  emotion.  His  music  is  flooded  with  happy  warmth. 
Think  of  the  great  Symphony  in  C  major!  .  .  .  How  grand  it  is  in 
its  four  glorious  movements, — the  first  swelling  with  life  and  strength; 
the  second  a  gypsy  romance,  with  the  wonderful  secret  horn  theme 
('the  heavenly  guest,'  as  Schumann  so  beautifully  named  it);  the 
splendid  scherzo;  and  the  finale  charged  with  colossal  humor.  Our 
interest  is  not  awakened  by  developed  harmonic  effect  or  by  poly- 
phonic combinations,  yet  this  symphony,  which  lasts  in  performance 
over  an  hour, — an  unusual  length  for.  a  symphony, — fascinates  and 
carries  the  hearer  with  it.  And  therefore  I  do  not  understand  how 
there  are  persons  who,  in  the  presence  of  such  a  direct  expression  of 
truly  divine  power,  can  find  this  work  too  long  and  wish  that  it  should 
be  cut.  I  confess  that  when  I  hear  this  Symphony  in  C  major  well 
conducted,  or  when  I  conduct  it  myself,  I  become  intoxicated  with 
the  rfiusic.  Free  flying  about  in  the  clear  air  flooded  with  light  might 
perhaps  arouse  similar  emotions.  Nature  has  denied  us  this  joy,  but 
great  works  of  art  give  it  to  us."  (Felix  Weingartner  in  his  book, 
"The  Symphony  since  Beethoven.") 


* 


I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante, 
C  major,  2-2.  The  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  two  horns 
in  unison  and  unaccompanied.  It  is  developed  extensively  by  vari- 
ous orchestral  combinations.  Horn-calls  are  heard  in  the  course  of 
the  development,  which,  in  the  rhythm  of  the  dotted  quarter  and 
eighth, — afterward  contracted  to  the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth, — 
hint,  rhythmically  at  least,  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the 
movement.     A  crescendo  leads  to  a  climax  and  the  change  of  tempo. 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  2-2.  The  first  theme  is  immedi- 
ately exposed, — "a  persistent  alteration  of  a  strongly  rhythmic  phrase" 
(strings,  trumpets,  kettledrums),  with  repeated  triplets  in  wood- wind 
against  triplet  arpeggios  in  bassoons  and  horns.  The  theme  is  not 
at  once  developed;  it  is  followed  by  a  long  subsidiary  theme,  which, 
after  modulations  to  related  keys,  closes  in  the  tonic.  Two  measures 
modulate  to  the  second  theme,  K  minor,  a  melody  in  thirds  and  sixths 
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in  the  wood- wind  against  arpeggios  in  the  strings.  The  development 
of  this  theme  is  extraordinarily  long  and  elaborate.  A  figure  from 
the  theme  of  the  introductory  Andante  appears  in  the  trombones  as 
a  counter-theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  also  unusually  long.  The  third 
section  is  a  regular  reproduction  of  the  first.  The  second  theme  enters 
in  C  minor.  There  is  a  long  coda,  Piu  moto,  which  is  taken  in  part 
from  the  composer's  earlier  overture  in  the  Italian  style  in  D  major. 
The  coda  closes  with  reference  to  the  theme  of  the  Andante  introduc- 
tion. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  form  approximates 
both  that  of  the  sonata  and  of  the  rondo.  A  few  introductory  meas- 
ures (strings)  lead  to  the  march-like  first  theme,  played  by  the  oboe 
and  repeated  "by  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  are  subsidiary  themes 
(A  major  and  A  minor),  or  these  motives  may  be  described  as  the 
second  and  third  members  of  the  first  theme.  The  whole  is  repeated 
with  more  elaborate  harmonization  and  instrumentation.  A  third 
repetition  is  begun,  but  there  is  a  modulation  to  F  major  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  at  length.  Soft  chords 
in  the  strings  are  answered  by  horn  tones,  and  there  is  a  repetition 
of  all  that  preceded  the  second  theme,  but  with  still  greater  contra- 
puntal elaboration.  An  episodic  phrase  for  'cellos,  answered  by  the 
oboe,  leads  to  an  embroidered  return  of  the  second  theme,  now  in 
A  major,  which  leads  to  a  long  coda  built  on  the  first  theme  in  A  minor, 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  3-4.  Mr.  Edmondstoune 
Duncan  writes,  in  his  ''Schubert,"  of  this  movement:  "Schubert  han- 
dles Beethoven's  weapons  with  all  apparent  skill  and  ease.  The  form 
alone  is  eloquent  of  Beethoven,  the  inner  spirit  is  wholly  Franz's. 
Gayety  and  sadness  are  most  curiously  blended  throughout  this  move- 
ment. Which  predominates,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  opening  is  cer- 
tainly intended  humorously;  but  the  trio,  expressively  played,  might 
easily  draw  tears."  The  chief  theme  is  treated  contrapun tally  through- 
out.    The  trio  in  A  major  is  developed  to  a  great  extent. 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  2-4,  is  in  the  sonata  form 
applied  as  a  rule  to  first  movements.  It  opens  with  a  brilliant  first 
theme,  which  has  been  characterized  as  a  sort  of  ideal  quickstep.  A 
subsidiary  theme  of  melodious  passage-work  follows,  and  is  developed 
to  a  climax,  and  the  return  for  a  moment  of  the  first  theme  leads  to 
a  second  and  energetic  subsidiary  theme.  The  "initial  spring"  and 
the  triplet  of  the  first  motive  are  almost  constantly  present  in  the 
development  of  the  three  motives.  The  second  theme,  G  major,  is  a 
march-like  melody  in  thirds  in  the  wood-wind  against  "a  galloping 
rhythm"  in  violins  and  violas — which  is  taken  from  the  triplet  of  the 
first  theme — and  a  pizzicato  bass.     The  development  is  very  long,  and 
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the  free  fantasia  is  extended.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins 
in  K-flat  major,  but  with  this  exception  the  repetition  of  the  first  part 
is  almost  exact.  The  stirring  coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  second  theme. 
Mr.  Ap thorp  says  in  his  notes  on  this  symphony:  "An  enormous 
effect  is  produced  by  often-recurring  repetitions  of  the  first  four  notes 
of  this  theme  by  all  the  strings,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  octaves.  These 
frequent  groups  of  four  C's  given  out  fortissimo  remind  one  forcibly 
of  the  heavy  steps  of  the  Statue  in  the  second  finale  of  Mozart's  '  Don 
Giovanni.'" 

Mr.  Duncan  says  of  the  Finale:  "Almost  startling  is  the  opening 
theme — as  if  a  loud  cry  had  been  uttered.  The  rhythm,  too,  which 
follows  immediately  afterwards  is  disquieting,  and  prepares  the  mind 
for  a  troubled  mood.  Long-drawn  emotional  passages  succeed  each 
other,  generally  delivered  by  the  expressive  wind  instruments  and 
always  accompanied  by  the  hurrying  triplets  of  the  strings.  The 
dramatic  feeling  intensifies  at  times  to  a  pitch  of  high  tragedy.  In- 
deed, the  music  might  be  a  veritable  ride  to  the  abyss;  but,  no!  the 
human  will  is  the  controlling  power,  and  no  tricks  of  Mephistopheles 
will  here  pass  muster."  And  again:  "This  wonderful  theme  [the 
second],  which  seems  almost  to  throb  like  a  great  heart  in  its  singu- 
lar rhythm,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  strenuous  and  never-ceasing 
undercurrent  of  nervous  energy,  dominates  the  greater  part  of  the 
movement.  And,  even  when  the  melody  of  the  theme  is  no  longer 
present,  the  rhythm  is  there.  .  .  .  The  colossal  porportions  of  the  finale 
are  well  seen  from  the  comparison  of  its  sections;  thus,  the  first  part 
to  the  double  bar  occupies  386  bars;  the  fantasia  takes  another  217, 
and  the  recapitulation  covers  556  more.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of 
1,159  bars  for  the  lastmovement  only." 


Fantasia  for  Orchestra  and  Solo  Oboe  on  French  Folk  Themes, 
Op.  31 Paul  Marie  Theodore  Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1851*;  now  living  there.) 

The  "Fantaisie  pour  orchestre  et  hautbois  principal  sur  les  themes 
populaires  francais"  was  composed  in  1888  and  published  in  1908. 
The  orchestral  portion  of  the  work  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  Concert  Iyamoureux,  Paris,  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1888.     The  complete  programme  was  as  follows:    Beethoven, 

*  The  year  1852  is  given  by  the  composer.  The  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  gives  1851,  and  1851 
is  also  given  by  Mr.  Adolphe  Jullien,  who  says  he  verified  the  date  by  the  register  of  d'Indy 's  birth.  M.  Louis 
Borgex  in  his  life  of  d'Indy  (1913)  also  gives  185 1. 
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Bach 

Symphony  (Shepherds'  Music)  from  "The  Christmas  Oratorio"       January  9 

Beethoven 
;  Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93  January  9 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  December  5 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73  November  7 

Bruch 

Fantasia  on  Scottish  Airs,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  46 

Fritz  KrEislER,  January  9 

Chad  wick 

Symphonic  Sketches,  Suite  for  Orchestra  -       November  7 

Dvorak 

Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92  March  20 

Haydn 

Symphony  No.  6,  in  D  major,  "The  Surprise"  February  20 

d'Indy 

Fantasy  for  Oboe  and  Orchestra  Solo  Oboe,  Georges  Longy,  March  20 

Liszt 

March  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings,  from  the  oratorio  "Christus"        January  9 

Mozart 

Overture  to  the  opera  "The  Magic  Flute"  February  20 

Ropartz 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  C  major  December  5 

Schubert 

Symphony  No.  7,  in  C  major  March  20 

Sachumann 

Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  January  9 

Sibeuus 

"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7         November  7 
Symphony  No.  1,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39  February  20 


R.  Strauss 

"From  Italy,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  16  December  5 
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Symphony  No.  8;  Fantaisie,  d'Indy;  selections  from  Gluck's  "Orphee" 
(Miss  de  Montaland  and  Miss  Landi,  singers;  Hennebains,  flutist); 
Bernard,  Fantaisie  for  piano  and  orchestra,  first  time  (Berthe  Marx, 
pianist);  songs — Saint-Saens,  La  Cloche;  Bizet,  H6tesse  arabe  (Miss 
Landi) ;  Wagner,  Siegfried's  Funeral  Music  from  "  Gotterdammerung  " ; 
Guiraud,  Carnaval.     The  solo  oboist  was  Albert  Weiss.* 

The  Fantasia  arranged  for  oboe  and  pianoforte  was  first  played  in 
Boston  by  Messrs.  Longy  and  Gebhard  at  a  Longy  Club  concert  in 
Chickering  Hall,  January  5,  1903.  Mr.  Longy  had  played  it  in  Paris 
with  orchestra  in  a  concert  of  M.  d'Indy 's  works.  Messrs.  Longy  and 
d'Indy  played  the  version  for  oboe  and  pianoforte  in  Potter  Hall, 
Boston,  on  December  11,  1905. 

When  the  Fantasia  was  first  played  in  Paris  the  folk  themes  were 
announced  as  those  of  the  Cevennes. 

Strings  and  flute,  preluding,  Lent,  G  minor,  3-4,  hint  at  the  theme. 
After  a  figure  for  oboe,  there  is  like  preluding  for  horn  and  strings.  The 
first  theme  is  announced  by  the  oboe,  as  is  the  second,  Gaiement  et  pas 
trop  vite,  G  major,  3-8.     A  third  theme  is  first  given  out  by  the  viola. 

D'Indy  has  always  been  a  lover  of  nature.  His  family  came  origi- 
nally from  Berdieux,  in  Ardeche,  a  department  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
province  Languedoc.  The  mountains  of  the  Cevennes  are  often  naked, 
barren,  forbidding.  D'Indy  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  spending 
his  vacations  in  this  picturesque  country.  He  has  also  delighted  in 
the  Tyrol,  the  Engadine,  the  Black  Forest.  He  has  listened  intently 
to  what  Millet  called  "the  cry  of  the  earth."  In  a  letter  written  from 
Vernoux  in  1887  he  said:  "At  this  moment  I  see  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Alps,  the  nearer  mountains,  the  plain  of  the  Rhone,  the  pine 
woods  that  I  know  so  well,  and  the  green,  rich  harvest  which  has  not 
yet  been  gathered.  It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  labors 
and  the  vexations  of  the  winter.  What  they  call  at  Paris  \  the  artistic 
world'  seems  afar  off  and  a  trifling  thing.  Here  is  true  repose,  here 
one  feels  at  the  true  source  of  all  art."  His  love  of  nature  is  seen  in 
"Poeme  des  Montagnes,"  suite  for  pianoforte  (1881);  "La  Foret  En- 
chantee,"  symphonic  ballad  (1878);  the  Symphony  for  orchestra  and 
pianoforte  on  a  Mountain  Air  (1886);  the  symphonic  pictures,  "Jour 
d'ete  a  la  montagne";  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  orchestra  on  some 
folk- tunes  (1888);  "Tableaux  de  Voyage,"  pieces  for  pianoforte  (1889). 
Chamber  music  by  him  suggests  the  austerity  of  mountain  scenery. 

A  collection  of  folk- tunes  collected  by  d'Indy  in  the  Viverais  and  the 
Vercors,  and  arranged  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Julien  Tiersot,  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1892. 

*  Albert  Weiss,  born  at  Paris  on  March  7,  1864,  took  the  first  prize  for  oboe  playing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory in  1882,  as  a  pupil  of  Gillet.  There  were  seven  competitors,  and  the  piece  chosen  was  the  second 
solo  of  Charles  Colin.  M.  Pellegrin  also  took  a  first  prize.  For  two  seasons,  1896-97, 1897-98,  Weiss  was  the 
second  oboe  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  and  his  colleagues,  Leon  Pourtau,  first  clarinet,  and 
Leon  Jacquet,  first  flute  of  the  same  orchestra,  went  down  with  La  Bourgogne  in  July,  1898. 
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1915-1916 


Thirty-fifth  Season 


(100  Musicians) 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIVE  EVENING  CONCERTS —THURSDAYS  AT  8.15 

November  4  December  2  January  6 

February  17  March  16 

FIVE  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS— SATURDAYS  AT  2.30 

January  8 


November  6  December  4 

February  19 


March  18 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

Subscribers  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts 
of  1914-1915  will  have  the  privilege  of  retaining  their  seats  for 
1915-1916.  Their  option  on  their  seats  will  expire  APRIL  24, 
1915.  Seats  not  taken  up  by  APRIL  24,  1915,  will  be  allotted 
to  new  applicants. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  C.  A.  Ellis,  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass. 

C.  A.  ELLIS,  Manager. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

HOSTESSES  AND   PERFORMING  LIONS. 
(From  the  London  Times.) 

From  Berlin  comes  an  amusing,  if  probably  invented,  story  about 
Signor  Caruso.  He  was  invited  to  a  house  where  he  knew  that  he  would 
be  expected  to  sing  for  nothing.  Secretly  he  locked  the  piano  and  kept 
the  key  in  his  pocket  until  the  moment  of  his  departure,  when  he 
dropped  it  on  the  hall  table.  It  was  a  sharp  lesson  for  his  hostess;  and 
none  but  will  hope  that  she  has  taken  it  to  heart.  For  she  belonged, 
as  it  appears,  to  the  worst  class  of  bungler  in  the  beautiful  art  that  she 
attempted  to  practise,  the  art  of  entertaining. 

Very  likely  meanness  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  offence.  Corney 
Grain  used  to  tell  with  delight  how  after  giving  an  entertainment  at  a 
private  house,  he  was  told  that  he  would  find  his  supper  in  the  servants' 
hall.  If  that  was  meanness  (and  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  merely 
stupidity),  it  was  meanness  of  a  less  cruel  kind  than  the  meanness  of 
Signor  Caruso's  hostess.  Yet  meanness  is  not  the  only  cause  of  social 
offences  of  the  kind  which  that  lady  (if  any  such  person  exists)  has  the 
reputation  of  committing.  Not  all  of  us  are  professional  singers, 
players,  entertainers  of  any  kind,  whose  parlor  tricks  have  a  cash  value; 
yet  each  man  and  woman  of  us,  in  our  own  little  way*  may  become  the 
victim  of  the  hostess  with  a  weakness  for  "trotting"  her  guests  "out." 

There  is  no  greater  social  blunder  than  this  "trotting  out,"  and  no 
cause  of  more  acute  discomfort  to  those  on  whom  it  is  practised.  Every 
one  knows,  and  fears,  the  house  where  he  is  expected  to  perform ;  where 
the  singer,  longing  for  a  rest,  is  compelled  to  sing;  the  raconteur  to 
rattle  off  his  yarns ;  the  advanced  thinker  to  show  off  his  terrible  views ; 
the  languid  to  languish;  and  the  poet  to  be  soulful.  There  are  houses 
where  the  humblest  of  us  is  expected  to  "talk  clever";  and  where  a 
fidgety  host  or  hostess  cuts  in  upon  the  gentlest  attempt  at  a  restful 
small  talk.  Every  one  is  being  "trotted  out,"  made  to  show  off,  to 
exhibit,  not  the  human  nature  in  him,  but  his  specialty.  The  postu- 
late of  the  whole  affair  is  that  you  have  been  invited,  not  to  enjoy  your- 
self, but  to  work  for  your  keep.  It  is  not  that  your  hosts  wanted  to 
see  you;  they  wanted  you  to  glitter,  that  they  may  shine  resplendent 
in  a  borrowed  light. 

Such  people  are  a  social  nuisance;  but  we  may  pity  rather  than 
blame  them,  since  they  are  always  adequately  punished.  In  the  first 
place,  their  parties  are  always  a  failure.  Every  one  is  uncomfortable, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  irritation,  strain,  and  boredom.  The  policy 
defeats  its  own  ends. 

Properly  handled,   the  great  and  the  small  alike  are  surprisingly 
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ready  to  "do,"  as  theFitzGerald  story  goes,  "their  little  owl."  Great 
pianists  will  gladly  play  the  piano,  and  little  humorists  will  gladly 
crack  their  little  jokes,  for  a  hostess  who  seems  only  to  care  whether 
they  are  enjoying  themselves.  Once  the  "trotting  out"  spirit  creeps 
in  not  even  distinguished  foreigners  (who  are  supposed  to  be  less  self- 
conscious  than  the  English)  are  proof  against  it.  They  may  not,  like 
Signor  Caruso,  lock  up  the  piano  and  hide  the  key;  they  will  certainly 
locic  up  their  hearts  and  hide  their  gifts. 

And  then,  as  time  goes  on,  the  house  gets  a  reputation  for  '"  trotting 
out."  The  people  who  have  gifts  worth  exhibiting  either  cease  to  visit 
it  or  conspire  to  be  as  reserved  in  it  as  possible.  In  such  conditions 
they  cannot  give  their  best:  for  their  own  sakes  they  will  not  give  their 
worst.  And  the  hosts,  pursuing  their  feverish  and  suicidal  error,  must 
fall  back,  as  the, years  pass,  on  the  incompetent  with  an  itch  for  dis- 
playing parlor  tricks — the  indifferent  amateur  who  cannot  be  kept 
from  the  instrument,  the  reciter  whom  no  power  in  the  world  can  stop 
reciting,  the  babbling  talker  who  cannot  contain  his  smart  chatter  or 
his  endless  anecdotes,  bores,  twaddlers,  third-raters  in  every  field.  It 
is  a  terrible  prospect.  Seen  squarely  in  all  its  hideousness  it  should 
check  the  downward  career  of  any  host  or  hostess  with  a  weakness  for 
"trotting"  people  "out." 


"Carnival"*  Overture  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  92. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,   1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  i,  1904.) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  Love."  The  first  of  these  is  known 
generally  in  concert-halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  third  is 
known  as  "Othello,"  Op!  93. 

*  "Carnival:  Originally  (according  to  Tommaseo  and  Bellini)  'the  day  preceding  the  first  of  Lent';  com- 
monly extended  to  the  last  three  days  of  the  whole  week  before  Lent;  in  France  it  comprises  Jeudi  gras, 
Dimanche  gras,  Lundi  gras,  and  Mardi  gras,  i.e.,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima,  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday;  in  a  still  wider  sense  it  includes  the  time  of  entertainments  intervening  between 
Twelfth-day  and  Ash  Wednesday."     (New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.) 

Then  tbere  is  the  Mid-Lent  Carnival,  a  festivity  held  on  the  middle  Thursday  of  Lent,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  that  season  is  at  an  end. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  camevale,  camovale.  "These  appear  to  originate  in  a  Latin 
carnem  levare  or  Italian  came  levare  (with  infinitive  used  substantively),  meaning,  'the  putting  away  or  removal 
of  flesh  (as  food).'  .  .  .  We  must  entirely  reject  the  suggestion  founded  on  another  sense  of  levare,  to  relieve, 
ease,  'that  camelevarium  meant  the  solace  of  the  flesh  (i.e.,  body) '  before  the  austerities  of  Lent.  The  explana- 
tions 'farewell  flesh,  farewell  to  flesh'  (from  Latin  vale),  found  already  in  Florio,  and  'down  with  flesh'  (from 
French  aval),  belong  to  the  domain  of  popular  etymology." 

The  most  famous  carnival  was  that  of  Venice.  John  Evelyo  made  this  sour  allusion  to  it  in  his  diary 
(1646):  "Shrovetide,  when  all  the  world  repaire  to  Venice,  to  see  the  folly  and  madnesse  of  the  Carnevall." 
The  poet  Gray,  writing  of  a  carnival,  said:  "This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to  Lent:  one-half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  is  past  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in  expecting  the  future  Carnival^' 
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These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  The 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  given  October 
21,  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
America,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  Dvorak,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio  and  Mr.  Emil  Fischer.  The 
orchestra  was  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  R.  H.  Warren  conducted  "Amer- 
ica"; Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  delivered  an  oration,  "Two  New  Worlds : 
The  New  World  of  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  Music";  Liszt's 
"Tasso"  was  played,  conducted  by  Mr.  Seidl;  the  Triple  Overture  and 
a  Te  Deum  (expressly  written  for  the  occasion)  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  programme  stated  that  the  Triple 
Overture  had  not  yet  been  performed  in  public. 

This  programme  also  gave  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  of  the  description  was  originated  by 
Dvorak  himself.     The  description  is  at  times  curiously  worded. 

"This  composition,  which  is  a  musical  expression  of  the  emotions 
awakened  in  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak  by  certain  aspects  of  the  three  great 
creative  forces  of  the  Universe — Nature,  Life,  and  Love—was  con- 
ceived nearly  a  year  ago,  while  the  composer  still  lived  in  Bohemia.  . .  . 
The  three  parts  of  the  overture  are  linked  together  by  a  certain  under- 
lying melodic  theme.  This  theme  recurs  with  the  insistence  of  the 
inevitable  personal  note  marking  the  reflections  of  a  humble  individual, 
who  observes  and  is  moved  by  the  manifold  signs  of  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  the  Universe." 

The  "Carneval"  overture,  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Prague 
"Bohemian  Carnival,"  and  now  known  simply  as  "Carnival,"  was 
described  as  follows  by  the  New  York  programme  annotator: — 

"  If  the  first  part  of  the  overture  suggested  'II  Penseroso,'  the  second, 
with  its  sudden  revulsion  to  wild  mirth,  cannot  but  call  up  the  same 
poet's  'L' Allegro,'  with  its  lines  to  'Jest  and  Youthful  Jollity.'  The 
dreamer  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  has  returned  to  scenes  of  human 
life,  and  finds  himself  drawn  into 

The  busy  hum  of  men 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round 

And  the  jolly  rebecs  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid  * — 

dancing  in  spirited  Slavonic  measures.  Cymbals  clang,  strange  instru- 
ments clash;  and  the  passionate  cry  of  the  violin  whirls  the  dreamer 
madly  into  a  Bohemian  revel.     Anon  the  wild  mirth  dies  away,  as  if 

*  Milton's  lines  are  as  follows: — 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  3,  1915,  AT  2.30 


Direction,  C.  A.  ELLIS 
(Symphony  Hall,  Boston) 

CARL  LAMSON,  Accompanist 


PROGRAMME 


i.     (a)  Suite  in  E  minor  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte      .      J.  S.  Bach 

Prelude  —  Adagio  —  Allemande  —  Gigue. 

(b)  Adagio  and  Fugue  in  G  minor  for  Violin  alone    J.  S.  Bach 

(c)  Prelude  and  Allegro Pugnani-Kreisler 


2.     Concerto,  No.  29,  in  A  minor 

I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegro  con  brio. 


.    Viotti 


3.     (a)  Introduction  and  Scherzo  for  Violin  alone       .  Kreisler 

(b)  Siegfried  Paraphrase  .         .         .  Wagner-Wilhelmj 

(c)  Three  Caprices  ....  Paganini-Kreisler 

1.  B-flat  major.     2.  B  minor.     3.  A  minor. 

Tickets,  75  cents  to  $2.     Boxes,  $15  and  $18.     On  sale  at  Box  Office 

STEINWAY  PIANO 
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the  beholder  were  following  a  pair  of  straying  lovers,  whom  the  bois- 
terous gayety  of  their  companions,  with  clangor  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, reach  [sic]  but  dimly.  A  lyric  melody  sustained  by  one  violin, 
the  English  horn,  and  some  flutes,  sets  in,  and  almost  unconsciously 
returns  to  the  sweet  pastoral  theme,  like  a  passing  recollection  of  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  nature.  But  even  this  seclusion  may  not  last.  A 
band  of  merry  maskers  bursts  in.  The  stirring  Slavonic  theme  of  the 
introduction  reappears,  and  the  three  themes  of  the  second  overture, 
the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  and  the  pastoral,  are  merged  into  one, 
with  the  humorous  in  the  ascendant,  till  a  reversion  changes  the  order. 
The  whole  ends  in  the  same  gay  A  major  key,  with  which  it  began." 

The  "Carnival"  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor, 
January  5,  1895;  "Nature,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  7, 
1895;  "Othello,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  6,  1897. 

The  "Carnival"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

The  first  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  full  orchestra,  Allegro, 
A  major,  2-2,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  subsidiary  theme  in  the 
same  key  is  also  of  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  is  more  concisely  stated. 
The  eighth  notes  of  the  wood-wind  in  the  last  measures  of  this  subsid- 
iary, combined  with  the  first  measure  of  the  first  theme,  furnish  material 
for  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  poco  tranquillo,  E  minor.  The 
violins  play  this  melody  over  an  arpeggio  accompaniment,  while  oboe 
and  clarinet  have  little  counter-figures.  This  theme  is  developed  by 
the  wood-wind,  and  violins  now  supply  flowing  figures  between  the 
phrases.  A  lesser  theme  in  G  major  follows,  and  is  worked  up  till  it 
ends  in  E  major.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  violins  against  arpeg- 
gios in  wood-wind  and  harps.  A  fortissimo  leads  to  a  free  episode 
with  fresh  material.  Andantino  con  moto,  G  major,  3-8.  The  English 
horn  repeats  over  and  over  again  a  little  pastoral  figure,  flute  and  oboe 
have  a  graceful  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is  in  high  sustained 
harmonies  of  muted  and  divided  second  violins  and  violas.  The  horn 
gives  an  answer  over  tremulous  strings.  The  melody  is  then  devel- 
oped by  various  instrumental  combinations,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
the  original  Allegro,  2-2,  now  in  G  minor,  and  of  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  violins.  The  free  fantasia  is  chiefly  a  working-out  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  first  theme  against  a  new  and  running  counter- 
theme.  There  is  a  climax,  and  then  the  key  of  A  major  is  established. 
The  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  overture.  The  climax  leads  to  a  sonorous  return  of  the  theme 
first  heard  in  G  major,  but  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed.  There  is 
a  short  coda. 
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TO 


ifemt&lfantlitt 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 

ito0tt&lttntlftt(!k 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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Twenty-seventh  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  6 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Saint-Saens     . 

Sibelius    - 

Handel    . 
Weber 


Aria,  "Qui  done  commande  quand  il  aime?"  from 
"Henry  VIII.,"  Act  I.,  Scene  4 

a.  "  The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  legend  from  the  Fin- 
nish Folk-epic  "  Kalevala" 

b.  "  Finlandia, "  symphonic  poem  for  orchestra, 
Op.  26,  No.  7 

Air,  "Ombra  mai  fu,"  from  the  Opera, "  Serse," 
Act  I.,  Scene  1 

Overture  to  "Euryan the' ' 


SOLOIST 
PASQUALE  AMATO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  L,ich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.     The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 

*Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 


Mr.  H.  T.  BURLEIGH,  American  composer  of  songs  for  concert, 
recital  and  salon  use,  has  just  completed  his  Cycle  of 


Words  by  F.  G.  BOWLES 

Read  the  prefatory  note  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  of  the  Sun,  and  your  interest 
cannot  fail  to  compel  an  examination  of  these  fascinating  compositions. 

This  composer's  real  value  as  a  musician  is  now  causing  a  stir  in  England,  where 
the  stereotyped  ballad  has  raged  for  time  almost  forgotten.  The  advancement  in 
American  musical  compositions  as  demonstrated  by  H.  T.  Burleigh,  over  the  average 
form  of  English  ballad,  has  brought  the  artists  of  Europe  to  shower  meritorious 
approval  upon  the  American  composer  and  his  work,  by  using  his  compositions  upon 
all  suitable  occasions. 

G.  RICORDI  &  CO.,  14  East  43rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 

And  London,  Paris,  Leipsig,  Buenos  Aires,  Palermo,  Naples,  Rome,  Milan 


fluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms' s 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"  The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  .  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.     The  hearer 
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is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  incli- 
nation of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  *  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 
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Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish!  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
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first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Bulow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


* 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked: 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
1  The  Viennese/  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
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tive  power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


"Qui  donc  commands  quand  ilaime?"  from  "Henry VIII.,"  Act  I., 
Scene  4 Camii^e  Saint-SaEns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  still  living  there.) 
"Henry  VIII.,"  opera  in  four  acts  and  six  scenes,  book  by  Armand 
Silvestre  and  Leonce  Detroyat,  music  by  Saint-Saens,  was  produced 
at  the  OpeVa,  Paris,  on  March  5,  1883.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Catherine  d'Aragon,  Mme.  Krauss;  Anne  de  Boleyn,  Miss  Richard; 
Lady  Clarence,  Mme.  Nastorg;  Henry  VIII.,  Mr.  Lassalle;  Don 
Gomez  de  Feria,  Mr.  Dereims;  Le  Legat,  Mr.  Boudouresque;  Le  due 
de  Norfolk,  Mr.  Lorrain;  Le  comte  de  Surrey,  Mr.  Sapin;  L'arche- 
veque  de  Cantorbery,  Mr.  Gaspard.  The  chief  dancer  was  Miss  Subra. 
Mr.  Altes  conducted.  The  opera  was  performed  thirty-three  times  in 
1883. 

Henry  learns  that  the  Pope  is  opposed  to  his  plan  of  divorce.  He 
tells  Surrey  of  his  amorous  longing  for  Anne.  Surrey  answers:  "In 
the  presence  of  the  most  beautiful  woman,  a  king  commands  and 
does  not  sigh  after  her."  Henry  asks  how  one  can  command  when  one 
loves. 

Larghetto,  3-4.     F-sharp  minor. 

Qui  donc  commande  quand  il  aime, 

Et  quel  empire  reste  au  cceur 

Ou  1' amour  met  son  pied  vainqueur! 


Allegro  agitato. 


Ah !  e'est  la  torture  supreme. 
Elle  veut  et  puis  ne  veut  plus, 
Elle  me  cherche  et  puis  m'evite, 
Le  souvenir  de  Marguerite 
Fait-il  mes  desirs  superflus? 
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Ah !  c'est  la  torture  supreme. 
Bsperer  et  craindre  a  la  fois 
Bt  vivre  exile  de  soi-meme ! 
Ayant  des  caprices  pour  lois! 
Elle  me  cherche  et  puis  m'evite 
Kile  veut  et  puis  ne  veut  plus. 
Ah!     C'est  la  torture  supreme! 

Larghetto.     "Qui  done  commande,"  etc. 

But  who  commands  when  he  is  in  love,  and  what  sovereignty  remains  in  the  heart, 
on  which  Love  has  put  his  triumphant  foot?  Supreme  torture!  She  will  and  she 
will  not;  she  pursues  me  and  she  shuns  me.  Does  the  memory  of  Marguerite  free 
me  from  other  desires? 

To  hope  and  at  the  same  time  to  fear,  to  live  in  exile — this  is  the  torture  of  tor- 
tures !  Holding  caprice  for  law !  She  pursues  and  shuns  me,  she  will  and  she  will 
not. 


"The  Swan  of  Tuonela  ":    Legend  from  the  Finnish  Folk-epic 
"Kalevala" Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  ("Tuonelan  Joutsen")  is  the  third  section 
of  a  symphonic  poem,  "Lemminkainen,"  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (1. 
" Lemminkainen  and  the  Maidens";  2.  "His  Stay  in  Tuonela";  3. 
' '  The  Swan  of  Tuonela  " ;  4.  "  Lemminkainen's  Homef aring  ") . * 

•Max  Miiller  said  of  this  epic:  "A  Finn  is  not  a  Greek,  and  a  Wainamoinen  was  not  a  Homer.  But 
if  the  poet  may  take  his  colors  from  that  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  if  he  may  depict  the  men  with 
•whom  he  lives,  'Kalevala'  possesses  merits  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  'Iliad,'  and  will  claim  its  place 
as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  '  Mahabharata,'  the  '  Shah- 
nameh,'  and  the  'Nibelunge.'  It  may  be  remembered  that  Longfellow  was  accused  in  1855  of  having  borrowed 
'the  entire  form,  spirit,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  incidents'  of  'Hiawatha'  from  the  'Kalevala.'^  The 
accusation,  made  originally  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  D.C.,  led  to  a  long  discussion  in  this 
country  and  England.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  published  a  summary  of  the  arguments  in  support  and  in  refu- 
tation of  the  charge  in  the  Athenaum  (London),  December  29,  1855,  in  which  he  decided  that  'Hiawatha*  was 
written  in  'a  modified  Finnish  metre,  modified  by  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  American  poet,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  language  and  to  the  wants  of  modern  taste';  but  Freiligrath,  familiar  with  Finnish 
runes,  saw  no  imitation  of  plot  or  incidents  by  Longfellow."  The  "Kalevala,"  translated  from  the  original 
Finnish  by  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  corresponding  member  of  the  Finnish  Literary  Society,  was  included 
in  1908  in  Everyman's  Library,  and  is  therefore  within  the  reach  of  all. 

In  1835  Elias  Lonnrot  published  a  selection  of  old  ballads  which  he  had  arranged  as  a  connected  poem, 
and  gave  the  name  "Kalevala"  to  it.  The  word  means  the  land  of  Kaleva,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
heroes,  and  does  not  appear  in  person  in  this  poem.  The  first  edition  was  in  two  small  volumes,  containing 
twenty-five  Runos,  or  cantos.  He  afterwards  rearranged  the  poem,  and  expanded  it  to  fifty  Runos.  It 
was  published  in  this  form  in  1849. 
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Lemminkainen  is  one  of  the  four  principal  heroes  of  the  "Kalevala." 
Mr.  Kirby  describes  him  as  a  "jovial,  reckless  personage,  always  getting 
into  serious  scrapes,  from  which  he  escapes  either  by  his  own  skill  in 
magic,  or  by  his  mother's.  His  love  for  his  mother  is  the  redeeming 
feature  in  his  character.  One  of  his  names  is  Kaukomieli,  and  he  is, 
in  part,  the  original  of  Longfellow's  'Pau-Puk-Keewis.'" 

Tuonela  is  the  Finnish  Hades.  There  is  this  prefatory  note  on  a 
title-page  of  Sibelius'  score:  "Tuonela,  the  kingdom  of  death,  the  Hades 
of  Finnish  mythology,  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  river  of  black  water 
and  swift  current,  on  which  the  Swan  of  Tuonela  moves  in  majestic 
course  and  sings." 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Runos  it  is  told  how  Lemminkainen 
asks  the  old  woman  of  Pohja  for  her  daughter  Pohjola.  She  demands 
that  he  should  first  accomplish  certain  tasks:  to  capture  the  elk  of 
Hiisi  on.  snow-shoes;  to  bridle  fire-breathing  steeds.  Succeeding  in 
these  adventures,  he  is  asked  to  shoot  a  swan  on  the  river  of  Tuonela. 

"I  will  only  give  my  daughter, 
Give  the  youthful  bride  you  seek  for, 
If  the  river-swan  you  shoot  me, 
Shoot  the  great  bird  on  the  river, 
There  on  Tuoni's  murky  river 
In  the  sacred  river's  whirlpool, 
Only  at  a  single  trial, 
Using  but  a  single  arrow." 

Lemminkainen  comes  to  the  river,  but  a  cowherd  Markahattu, 
old  and  sightless,  who  had  long  waited  for  him,  slew  him  there  by 
sending  a  serpent  "like  a  reed  from  out  the  billows"  through  the  hero's 
heart,  and  cast  the  body  into  the  stream.  Lemminkainen  floated  on 
to  Tuonela's  dread  dwelling,  and  the  son  of  Tuoni  cut  the  body  into 
pieces,  but  the  hero's  mother,  learning  of  his  fate,  raked  the  water 
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under  the  cataract  till  she  found  all  the  fragments.  She  joined  them 
together,  and  restored  her  son  to  life  by  charms  and  magic  salves,  so 
that  he  could  return  home  with  her. 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  is  scored  for  English  horn,  oboe,  bass  clari- 
net, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
harp,  and  the  usual  strings.     The  composition  begins  Andante  molto 
sostenuto,  9-4,  and  is  in  A  minor.     The  violins  are  divided  into  eight 
-parts;  the  violas  and  violoncellos,  into  two  each. 

The  following  somewhat  fanciful  description  in  Mrs.  Rosa  New- 
march's  "Jean  Sibelius:  A  Finnish  Composer"  may  be  here  quoted: — 

"The  majestic,  but  intensely  sad,  swan-melody  is  heard  as  a  solo 
for  cor  anglais,  accompanied  at  first  by  muted  strings  and  the  soft 
roll  of  drums.*  Now  and  then  this  melody  is  answered  by  a  phrase 
given  to  first  'cello  or  viola,  which  might  be  interpreted  as  the  farewell 
sigh  of  some  soul  passing  to  Tuonela.  For  many  bars  the  brass  is 
silent,  until  suddenly  the  first  horn  (muted)  echoes  a  few  notes  of  the 
swan-melody  with  the  most  poignant  effect.  Gradually  the  music 
works  up  to  a  great  climax,  indicated  con  gran  suono,  followed  by  a 
treble  pianissimo,  the  strings  playing  with  the  back  of  the  bow.  To 
this  accompaniment,  which  suggests  the  faint  napping  of  pinions,  the 
swan's  final  phrases  are  sung.  The  strings  return  to  the  natural  bow- 
ing and  the  work  ends  in  one  of  the  characteristic,  sighing  phrases  for 
'cello." 

The  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  to  a  slow  but  rhythmed 
accompaniment  of  wood-wind,  brass,  and  drums. 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Helsing- 
fors,  and  afterwards  in  many  German  cities,  as  at  a  music  festival  at 

*  A  roll  on  the  bass  drum. — P.  H. 
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Heidelberg  where  the  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Cincinnati  as  early  as  February  7,  1903,  and  in  Chicago  as  early  as 
April  1,  1905.  The  first  performances  in  Boston  were  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  March  3,  4,  191 1. 


"Finland,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performances  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  were  by  the 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  20,  21, 
1908.     It  was  played  again  at  these  concerts,  October  21,  22,  1910. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood- wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per- 
sistent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood-wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 
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Air,  "Ombra  mai  Fu,''  from  thu  Opera  "Skrse," 

Act  I.,  Scknf,  i Gkorgk  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

The  opening  scene  of  this  opera  in  three  acts,  first  performed  in  Lon- 
don, April  15,  1738,  represents  "a  summer-house  near  a  most  beautiful 
garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  plane  tree."  Xerxes  is  under  this 
tree. 

Recitative : 

Frondi  tenere  e  belle  del  mio  plantano  amato  per  voi  risplenda  il  fato.  Tuoni, 
lampi,  e  procelle  non  v'ol  traggeno  mai  la  cara  pace  ne  giunga  a  profanarvi  austro 
rapace. 

Air: 

Ombra  mai  fu 
Di  vegetabile 
Cara  ed  amabile 

Soave  piu. 
Recitative : 

Tender  and  beautiful  leaves  of  my  loved  plane  tree,  splendid  your  destiny! 
Thunder,  the  lightnings  and  tempests  never  disturb  your  dear  peace,  nor  does  the 
greedy  south  wind  join  in  violating  it. 

Air: 

There  never  was  a  sweeter  shade  of  a  dear  and  lovely  plant. 

The  air  sung  by  Xerxes,  a  soprano  or  mezzo-soprano,  is  in  F  major, 
3-4,  larghetto.  The  accompaniment  is  for  strings,  in  full  four-part 
harmony. 

The  opera  was  written  in  London  between  December  26,  1737,  and 
February  14,  1738.  The  text,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  music,  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  an  Italian  opera  forty  or  fifty  years  older. 
The  characters  in  the  opera  are  Serse,  Arsamene,  Amastre,  Romilda, 
Atalanta,  Ariodate,  and  Klviro. 


The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS,  MUSICALES 
(Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 

Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner's  recent 
appearance  given  below: 

His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his  splendid  voice.  The  Play 
House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spoon er  achieved  a  triumph. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Spooner,  the  young  tenor,  possesses  a  voice  of  unusually 
beautiful  quality,  wide  range  and  sufficient  power.  He  has  a 
manly  and  ingratiating  presence,  obvious  musical  feeling,  and 
the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  of  a  singer. — Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor,  and  charmed  the 
audience  with  his  artistic  program. — Washington  Herald. 

For  engagements  address 
Loring.  205  West  57th  Street.  New  York  City 
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The  air  is  now  familiar  through  the  preposterous  arrangement  known 
as  "Handel's  Largo."  The  arrangement  by  Joseph  Hellmesberger  is 
made  for  violin  solo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  threee  trombones,  bass  tuba,  harp,  the  usual 
strings,  and  harmonium  or  organ  ad  lib.  The  air  is  transposed  from 
F  major  to  G  major.  Hellmesberger  made  an  earlier  arrangement  for 
violin,  harp,  pianoforte,  and  harmonium. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

MANASrS  BRASS   BAND. 

(From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London,  April  n,  1914.) 

"Ta'a,  ua;  ta'a,  ua;  ta'a,  ua."  It  was  Manasi  who  spoke — Manasi, 
the  trainer,  leader,  conductor,  and  chief  cornet  of  the  Haapai  Brass 
Band,  and  the  scene  was  the  after-deck  of  the  tiny  steamship  Baroona, 
trading  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  Now  Manasi  was  a  fine  figure  of  a 
man  and  very  goodly  to  look  upon.  He  stood  six  feet  two  inches 
on  his  naked  feet,  and  he  was  broad  and  muscular  in  proportion.  His 
features  were  of  the  handsomest  Polynesian  type ;  his  skin  was  of  a  deep, 
rich  brown;  about  his  loins  was  girt  a  spotlessly  white  vala,  a  sort  of 
kilt  of  cotton  hanging  in  graceful  folds  from  the  waist  to  well  below  the 
knee;  behind  his  ear  was  tucked  a  blossom  of  the  scarlet  hibiscus;  about 
his  neck  was  a  wreath  of  leaves  and  grasses;  while  over  his  shoulder 
was  hung  a  pair  of  white  duck  trousers,  with  the  braces  already  at- 
tached.    For  the  occasion  was  ceremonial  in  the  extreme.     A  new 
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Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  was  about  to  be  consecrated  in  the  pretty 
white  coral  church  at  Nukualofa,  the  capital  of  the  Tongan  or  Friendly 
Islands,  and  every  island  in  the  group  that  boasted  a  band  was  sending 
it  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  And  Haapai,  that  desolate  strip  of 
coral  and  cocoanuts,  boasted  a  band  that  was  very  hard  to  beat. 

"Ta'a,  ua;  ta'a,  ua,"  Manasi  continued.  Now  "Ta'a  ua"  is  Ton- 
gan for  "One,  two,"  and  Manasi  was  counting  a  few  bars  preparatory 
to  giving  his  band  the  signal  to  strike  up.  Manasi  was  in  no  hurry;  for 
that  matter,  no  South  Sea  Islander  ever  is.  It  was  nothing  to  him 
whether  he  counted  ten  bars  or  fifty.  At  the  moment,  standing  proudly 
erect,  holding  his  music  open  before  him  upon  a  packing-case  with  a 
broad,  brown,  naked  foot,  he  was  tlje  cynosure  of  every  eye  upon  the 
tiny  quay  and  the  long,  white  beach,  and  he  liked  the  sensation.  His 
preliminary  bars  were  much  more  likely  to  number  fifty  than  ten. 
His  band  knew  this  quite  as  well  as  he  did,  and  they  paid  no  heed  to  his 
counting.  The  big  drum  occupied  himself  with  attempting  to  tether 
a  sucking  pig  to  the  mast  by  a  cord  of  cocoanut  fibre.  The  bombardon 
was  unpacking  from  his  bundle  of  mats  the  empty  meat-tin  with 
which,  knowing  the  habits  of  the  Baroona  when  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  a  stiff  trade- wind,  he  had  thoughtfully  provided  himself.  The 
euphonium  was  placing  his  long  cocoanut-leaf  basket  of  yams  out  of 
harm's  way.     And  Manasi  went  on  counting. 

At  last  the  moment  arrived.  The  final  bag  of  copra  was  under 
hatches,  the  skipper  rang  the  engine-room  bell,  the  deaf-and-dumb 
Tongan  boy  who  acted  as  second  engineer  set  the  cranky  engines  in 
motion,  and  the  Baroona  began  to  worm  her  way,  backwards,  through 
the  intricate  mazes  of  the  dangerous  reef.  It  was  a  case  of  now  or 
never,  and  Manasi,  still  counting,  began  to  raise  his  cornet  slowly  to 
his  lips.  "Ta'a,  ua,"  he  continued,  the  band  now'all  attention,  "ta'a," 
and  the  final  "ua"  was  blown  into  the  mouthpiece  of  the  cornet, 
mingling  gloriously  with  the  opening  notes  of  "In  the  Shadows."  For 
it  may  interest  Mr.  Finck  to  know  that  even  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
it  is  impossible  to  get  away  from  his  popular  melody. 

The  performance  given  of  "In  the  Shadows,"  by  the  Haapai  Brass 
Band  might  best  be  described  as  robust.  When  a  Tongan  blows  into 
a  brass  instrument  he  likes  to  blow  hard.     The  cornet  blew  hard ;    the 
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euphonium  blew  hard;  the  bombardon  blew  hard;  and  the  big  drum 
hit  very  hard  indeed.  It  was  successful,  however,  in  that  they  all 
began  together  and  ended  together,  and  it  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
native  lady  passengers  on  deck  and  the  watching  crowd  on  the  beach. 
This  over,  there  followed  another  period  of  "ta'a,  uas."  It  mattered 
nothing  to  Manasi,  by  the  way,  in  what  time  the  piece  that  they  were 
about  to  play  was  written.  Whether  it  had  two,  three,  or  four  beats 
to  the  bar,  he  began  ''ta'a,  ua"  all  the  same.  In  the  improbable  event 
of  his  ever  being  called  upon  to  direct  a  performance  of  the  five-four 
movement  from  the  "Symphonie  Pathetique,"  he  will  prelude  it  with 
a  couple  of  dozen  "ta'a,  uas."  On  this  occasion  they  formed  an  intro- 
duction to  what  was  probably  the  most  astounding  potpourri  ever 
compiled.  In  it  "Daisy  Bell"  was  followed  by  the  March  from 
"Scipio,"  "Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay"  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  Old 
Hundredth.  There  were  other  incongruities  equally  absurd,  but,  what- 
ever the  tune,  the  band  played  it  with  unfailing  vigor  and  zest. 

But  by  now  the  Baroona  was  creeping  out  into  the  open  sea>  and 
whenever  that  happened,  balance,  whether  physical  or  musical,  became 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  For  she  was  a  round-bottomed  tub  of 
seventy  tons  net,  built  originally  as  a  tug,  then,  with  a  top-deck  added 
to  her  which  did  not  increase  her  steadiness,  transferred  to  the  river 
service  in  New  Zealand,  and  finally  taken  out  trading  in  the  Friendly 
Islands  by  three  adventurous  souls.  The  day  on  which  the  present 
writer  joined  her  for  a  fortnight's  cruise  was  the  first  in  four  months  on 
which  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  dine  without  fiddles  on  the  table, 
and  she  celebrated  the  occasion  by  shooting  everything  on  to  the  floor. 
She  bobbed  about  on  the  top  of  the  waves  like  a  cork,  sometimes  pitch- 
ing, sometimes  rolling,  sometimes  plunging,  but  generally  performing 
all  three  feats  simultaneously.  It  was  altogether  too  much  for  the 
Haapai  Brass  Band,  and  the  potpourri  became  an  even  more  weird 
and  wonderful  thing  than  it  was  in  its  original  form.  The  melody  was 
the  first  to  go,  and  it  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  bass. 
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The  inner  parts  struggled  gamely  on  for  a  while,  but  they,  too,  were 
forced  to  succumb,  and  whether  the  piece  ended  with  a  popular  music- 
hall  song  or  a  hymn  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.    . 

By  evening,  however,  the  Haapai  minstrels  were  feeling  much  better. 
Perhaps  mercifully,  the  deck  of  the  Baroona  is  not  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, and  instrumental  music  was  out  of  the  question.  But  all  South 
Sea  Islanders  are  enthusiastic  musicians.  The  Polynesians  have  no 
native  instruments  save  the  long  wooden  drums  hollowed  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  which,  when  beaten  with  sticks  of  a  softer  wood,  produce 
a  rich,  booming  note  that  can  be  heard  for  miles.  But  they  sing  won- 
derfully, and  among  the  Tongans  in  particular  there  are  some  splendid 
voices.  The  tone  of  the  Samoans  is  of  a  shriller,  harsher  quality,  that 
of  the  women  being  especially  unpleasant.  But  the  Tongan  singing 
is  a  joy  and  a  delight,  and  it  is,  moreover,  when  they  sing  that  you  hear 
their  own  very  beautiful  native  music. 

Stretched  along  the  deck,  each  covered  with  a  piece  of  native  tapa 
cloth,  they  lie  in  silence,  till  one  of  them,  without  prelude  or  persua- 
sion, suddenly  bursts  into  a  native  air.  For  a  few  bars  he  sings  alone; 
then  the  others  join  him  in  a  deep,  full-throated,  four-part  accompani- 
ment. Above  this  the  solo  voice  rises  and  falls  in  a  strange,  fascinating 
melody.  Turns,  embroideries,  and  ornamentations  abound,  appar- 
ently introduced  at  the  sweet  will  of  the  singer,  but  his  accompaniment 
goes  steadily  on.  The  soloist  has  by  no  means  always  the  best  voice 
of  the  party;  it  is,  in  fact,  often  rather  pinched  and  nasal  in  quality; 
but  he  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  ornamentation,  and  he  will  sing  on  for 
hours,  always  weaving  fresh  graces  into  the  music.  And  the  songs 
that  he  sings  are  the  songs  that  his  warlike  forefathers  sang  when  they 
swooped  down  on  Fiji  in  their  great  war  canoes,  and  when  they  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Samoans.  He  and  his  chorus  will  sing  them 
on  the  deck  of  the  Baroona,  or  before  their  village  huts,  for  the  sheer 
love  of  singing,  or  as  accompaniments  to  the  beautiful  native  dances. 
They  will  sing  them  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  they  will  wake  up  and 
sing  them  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

It  is  generally  these  native  songs  that  they  sing,  but  they  sometimes 
burst  out,  quite  unexpectedly,  into  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  of  which 
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they  are  capable  of  giving  a  very  admirable  unaccompanied  perform- 
ance. The  writer  well  remembers  being  aroused  in  the  middle  of  a 
somewhat  restless  night  on  the  floor  of  a  Samoan  hut,  where  he  was  ex- 
pected to  sleep  on  a  thin  mat  stretched  tightly  over  small,  round  pebbles, 
to  hear  a  party  under  the  next  mosquito  net  singing  "Abide  with  me" 
and  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  in  four  parts.  But  the  native  music  is  a 
memory  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  an  evening  spent  in  the  tiny  cabin 
of  the  pitching,  rolling,  plunging  Baroona,  with  the  natives  singing 
overhead,  is  worth  a  score  in  the  average  concert-room. 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Butin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  Von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September   1,    1823,   and 
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completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance:  "  My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera- 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me !  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess ! "  It  was  Mme.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.     The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
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that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 


The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half-note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth'  "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  ' '  O  Seligkeit,  dich  f ass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Liifte  Ruh'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
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the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  GeYard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  rmg,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tradegy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "GeYard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe' s 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.     The  first  sce- 
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nario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a 
fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner 
of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister,"  also  known  as  overture  "zu 
Rubezahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no 
such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahns's 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pianis- 
simo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844) .  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  IQ05). 
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Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.     The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 

Austria. 

* 
*  * 

A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Services,  a  volume  in  the  series 
"Les  Musiciens  C61ebres,"  was  published  at  Paris  in  1907  by  Li- 
brairie  Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  ijditeur.  Servieres,  after  speaking 
of  Mme.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In  spite  of  the  corrections 
and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded,  the  piece  was  still 
absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mme.  von  Weber,  who  showed  such 
intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to  be  discarded  in 
the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him  from  the  choice 
of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Euryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two- voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
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criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 
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Telephone,  Columbus  3691 


Telephone,  Residence,  Columbus  8238 


Pupil  of  Harold  Bauer.   Formerly  Instructor  of 
Music  at  Vassar  College 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

STUDIOS  402-403  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  on  Early  Music 
with  Pianoforte,  Harpsichord  and  Clarichord. 


Studios:  (The  Severn),  170  West  73rd  Street, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Tel.  Col.  2922) 


Refers  by  Permission  to 

Enrico  Caruso,  Antonio  Scotti  and 

Giorgio  Polacco 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


- 


MUSICAL  MANAGEMENT 

Artists  available  for  Clubs,  Schools,  Colleges,  and 
private  Musicales.      List  mailed   on  application 

22  Brimmer  Street     -  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  1 1 34 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31   Steinert  Hall,  Boston 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main      Street  (Wednesdays) 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

114  MOUNT  VERNON  STREET 

Telephone.  Haymarket  2447 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


i  y^^Stflu  i  * 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  4 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1914,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,       MANAGER 


TO 


ifemt&lfantlttt 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs:— It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 

ifotfit&j|antltii(!k 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Griinberg,  M. 
Ringwall,  R. 


Roth,  O. 

Koessler,  M. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Spoor,  S. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Traupe,  W. 
Baraniecki,  A. 

Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Gewirtz,  J. 


Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Kurth  R. 


Violas. 


Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 


Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 


Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 
Warnke,  H.  Keller,  J.  Barth,  C.  Beiinski,  M. 

Malkin,  J.  Nagel,  R.  Nast,  L.  Folgmann,  E. 


v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 


Steinke,  B. 
Warnke,  J. 


Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 


Basses. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 


Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 
Battles,  A. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 


Clarinets. 
Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 


English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 


Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Haiii,  F. 
Resell.  A. 

Tuba. 
Mattersteig,  P. 


Horns. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hiibner,  E. 

.  Harps. 
Holy,  A. 
White,  L. 


Organ. 
Marshall,  J.  P. 


Trumpets. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Bach,  V. 
Kloepfel,  L. 


Tympani. 
Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 
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Bassoons. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 


CONTRA-B  ASSOON. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Trombones. 

AIloo,  M. 
Belgiorno,  S. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Percussion. 
Zahn,  F.  Senia,  T. 

Burkhardt,  H. 

Assistant  Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC       -  BROOKLYN 

Twenty-seventh  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  4 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Strauss  .  •   .         "From  Italy":   Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  16 

I.  On  the  Campagna. 

II.  Amid  Rome's  Ruins. 

III.  On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento. 

IV.  Neapolitan  Folk-life. 


Beethoven  .         .     Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  58 

I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Rondo:  Vivace. 


Beethoven       ....     Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


SOLOIST 
HAROLD  BAUER 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Strauss  selection 
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"From  Italy":  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  16    .    .    .   Richard  Strauss 
(Born  at  Munich  on  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

In  1885  Hans  von  Biilow,  music  director  of  the  ducal  court  at  Mein- 
ingen,  invited  Richard  Strauss,  who  was  then  living  at  Berlin,  to  be 
associated  with  him.  Strauss  made  this  note  in  his  autobiographical 
sketch:  "October,  1885,  daily  rehearsals  of  the  Meiningen  Court 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Biilow";  and  he  spoke  of  Biilow 
training  him  to  conduct  according  to  his  and  Wagner's  theories  of  the 
art.  On  October  18  he  conducted  his  own  symphony,  winning  the 
approbation  of  Brahms,  who  urged  him  to  study  Schubert's  Dances 
for  thematic  invention,  and  played  Mozart's  pianoforte  concerto  in 
C  minor  with  his  own  cadenzas.  From  December  1,  1885,  to  April  1, 
1886,  Strauss  was  chief  conductor  at  Meiningen,  for  Biilow  was  absent 
on  a  concert  trip.  He  then  went  to  Munich,  where  he  had  been  offered 
a  position  as  conductor  at  the  Court  Theatre.  Biilow  advised  him 
to  accept  it.  Strauss  answered  that  one  did  not  become  acquainted 
with  the  world  only  in  Munich.  In  April,  1886,  he  journeyed  to  Italy, 
a  journey  that  Brahms  had  strongly  advised.  He  went  without  know- 
ing a  word  of  Italian — much  to  Biilow's  regret — and  only  a  little  French. 
He  saw  Rome  and  the  surrounding  country,  Naples,  Capri,  Sorrento, 
Pompeii,  Florence,  Lake  Como,  and  Lake  Lucerne.  That  he  was 
robbed  through  overcharges;  that  a  leather  bag  with  its  contents 
disappeared  from  a  cab  in  Naples;  that  he  lost  his  Baedeker  in  a 
Roman  theatre,  and  twice  his  clothes  sent  to  the  washerwoman, — all  this 
did  not  seriously  disturb  him,  so  enraptured  was  he  with  beauties  of  the 
scenery.  He  wrote  to  Biilow  afterward  that  he  had  not  believed 
one  could  be  so  inspired  by  Nature. 

He  sketched  his  Symphonic  Fantasia  on  the  journey;  the  second 
movement  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.     Arriving  at  Munich,  he  began 


FOR  CONCERT  AND  CHURCH  USE 

SUITABLE  for  all  voices 

O  FOR  A  CLOSER  WALK  WITH  GOD  .... 

Words  by  Wm.  Cowper.     Music  by  G.  O'Hara. 

LEAD  KINDLY  LIGHT 

Words  by  J.  H.  Newman.     Music  by  G.  O'Hara. 

THE  KING  OF  LOVE 

Words  by  Harold  A.  Robe.     Music  by  J.  Wesley  Brown. 

LIGHT  OF  THE  BRIGHTER  LAND 

Words  and  Music  by  Clarence  Lucas. 
THE  FLOWERS  OF  PARADISE  ... 

Words  by  A.  Groves.    Music  by  I.  Berge. 

HIS  WORD  IS  LOVE 

Words  by  F.  G.  Bowles.    Music  by  H.  T.  Burleigh. 

PRAYER  

Words  by  E.  A.  Poe.    Music  by  John  Carrington. 
BEHOLD  THE  MASTER  PASSETH  BY  ...  . 

Words  by  W.  W.  Howe.     Music  by  John  Carrington. 

To  be  had  from  all  Music  Dealers  and  the  Publishers. 


60c. 
60c. 
60c. 
60c. 
60c. 
60c. 
60c. 
60c. 


14  East  43rd  St.,  NEW  YORK 


his  duties  at  the  Opera  House  by  conducting  "Jean  de  Paris,"  '%a 
Domino  Noir,"  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  "Cosifan  tutte,"  "Le  Roi 
l'a  dit,"  "Zar  und  Zimmermann,"  and  "Lustige  Weiber."  And  at 
Munich  he  became  acquainted  with  Alexander  Ritter.*  "Before  I 
knew  Ritter,"  said  Strauss,  "I  had  been  brought  up  in  a  severely  clas- 
sical school.  I  had  been  nourished  exclusively  on  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven;  and  then  I  became  acquainted  with  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Brahms.  *  It  is  only  through  Ritter  that 
I  came  to  understand  Liszt  and  Wagner."  And  Strauss  said  in  London 
long  afterward:  "Ritter  was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philoso- 
phers ancient  and  modern  and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  His 
influence  was  in  the  nature  of  a  storm  wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the 
development  of  the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified 
in  the  works  of  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia, 
'Aus  Italien,'  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new 
methods." 

"Aus  Italien"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  March  2,  1887, 
at  a  subscription  concert  of  the  Musical  Academy  in  the  Odeon,  Munich. 
Strauss  conducted.  He  wrote  to  his  uncle  Horburger:  "The  perform- 
ance of  my  Italian  Fantasia  has  evoked  a  great  uproar  here — general 
stupefaction  and  rage;  because  I  now  begin  to  go  my  own  way,  pro- 

*  Ritter  was  born  at  Narva,  Russia,  June  27,  1833;  he  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  1896.  Although  Ritter 
was  born  in  Russia,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  His  forbears  had  lived  at  Narva  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1841,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  became 
the  school-fellow  of  Hans  von  Billow,  and  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Schubert  (1808-78).  Ritter  after- 
ward studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  David  and  Richter  (1849-51),  and  in  1852  he  was  betrothed  to 
the  play-actress,  Franziska  Wagner,  a  niece  of  Richard  Wagner.  He  married  her  in  1854  and  moved  to 
Weimar,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Raff,  Bronsart,  and  of  course  saw 
much  of  von  Bulow.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  but  in  1856  he  went  to  Stettin  to 
conduct  in  the  City  Theatre,  where  his  wife  played.  They  lived  in  Dresden  (1858-60),  again  in  Stettin 
(1860-62),  but  Ritter  then  had  no  official  position,  and  in  1863  they  made  Wiirzburg  their  home.  (The  winter 
of  1868-69  was  spent  in  Paris  and  that  of  1872-73  in  Chemnitz.)  From  1875  to  1882  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  music  shop  at  Wiirzburg.  In  1882  he  gave  over  the  business  to  an  agent,  and  in  1885  sold  it,  for  in 
1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  von  Bulow.  After  von  Bulow  resigned  this 
position  (in  the  fall  of  1885),  Ritter  moved  to  Munich  and  made  the  town  his  dwelling-place.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  operas:  "Der  faule  Hans,"  one  act  (Munich,  1885),  dedicated  to  Liszt;  "Warn  die 
Krone?"  one  act,  Op.  15  (Weimar,  June  7,  1890),  dedicated  to  Richard  Strauss;  "Gottfried  der  Sanger," 
one  act,  was  only  partially  sketched,  but  the  poem  was  completed;  orchestral-  "Seraphische  Phantasie"; 
"Erotische  Legende,"  composed  in  1890-91,  with  use  of  former  material;  "Olaf's  Hochzeitsreigen,"  com- 
posed in  1891-92;  "Charfreitag  und  Frohnleichnam,"  composed  in  1893;  "Sursum  Corda!  Storm  and 
Stress  Fantasia,"  produced  at  Munich  early  in  1896;  "Kaiser  Rudolf's  Ritt  zum  Grabe"  (1895),  produced 
by  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar  (?)  and  at  Berlin  in  1902.  "Olats  Wedding  Dance"  was  played  in  Boston  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  March  2,  1907.  A  life  of  Ritter  by  Sigismund  von 
Hausegger  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1908. 


Telephone,  159  Main  222  LIVINGSTON  STREET 

Brooklyn's  Oldest  Piano  House,  and  for  over  30  years  the  home  of  the 


and   several   other   well-known  Pianos,  —  every  one  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  as 
represented 

PLAYER-PIANOS  from  $450.00  to  $800.00 

The  very  best  Player  Mechanism  with  which  every  shade  of  musical  expression  can 

be  perfectly  expressed. 

Old  Pianos  Taken  in  Exchange.  New  Pianos  for  Rent. 

Tuning  and  Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 


vide  my  own  form,  and  cause  lazy  persons  mental  perplexity.  The 
first  three  movements  nevertheless  were  fairly  well  applauded; 
after  the  last,  the  Neapolitan  Folk-life,  which,  it  is  true,  is  rather 
outrageously  mad  (but  in  Naples  things  are  gay),  sharp  hissing  was 
mingled  with  lively  applause,  and  naturally  this  greatly  amused  me." 
Describing  the  scene  to  Biilow  he  wrote:  "The  first  step  towards  inde- 
pendence." Strauss's  father,  the  horn-player,  upset  by  the  hissing, 
went  into  the  artist's  room  and  found  his  son  seated  on  a  table  and 
swinging  his  legs  in  supreme  contentment.  The  composer  wrote 
proudly  to  his  uncle  that  he  now  knew  the  way  to  go.  "There  has 
never  been  a  great  artist  who  has  not  been  considered  crazy  by  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow-men." 

On  May  17,  1887,  Strauss  wrote  to  Biilow  asking  him  to  take  the 
dedication  of  the  work  to  him  as  "a  little  token  of  my  great  gratitude." 
Biilow  accepted  the  dedication  of  "this  Symphonic  Fantasia  decorated 
by  local  opposition"  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  he  usually  showed 
in  declining  such  honor.  When  Strauss  conducted  the  Fantasia  at 
Cologne,  January  1,  1888,  it  was  applauded  with  a  heartiness  seldom 
shown  towards  an  unfamiliar  composition.  The  score  is  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow  "with  deepest  respect  and  gratitude,"  and  the 
parts  were  published  at  Munich  in  November,  1887. 

"Aus  Italien"  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  Theodore  Thomas 
concert,  March  20,  1888. 

The  Fantasia  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  inter- 
changeable with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double 
bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  a  set  of    three 


"IF  YOU  LOVE  OPERA,  YOU'LL  LOVE  THE  VICTROLA 
IF  YOU  HAVE   A  VICTROLA,  YOU'LL  LOVE  OPERA" 

The  Victrola  has  revolutionised  the  musical  world — If 
you  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  study  Opera  — 
to  gain  insight  into  the  inspiration  for  the  various  themes 
and  musical  marvels — the  Victrola  not  only  renders  the 
music  perfectly,  but  you  have  the  opportunity  of  supple- 
menting this  with  the  stories  of  the  Operas,  the  different 
factors  that  entered  into  the  lives  of  the  great  composers 
which  caused  certain  great  works  of  music  to  be  written. 

To  possess  a  victor  machine  is  to  possess  the  means  of 
listening  to  perfect  rendition  of  the  world's  greatest 
operatic  music  and  not  to  possess  one  is  to  lose  one  of  the 
greatest  instructive  and  entertaining  musical  instruments 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

We  sell  Machines  on  the  easy  payment  plan  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  prices. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for  Columbia  Records  in 
Brooklyn. 

APflAflAM  .  &TR/HJS' 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


kettledrums,    snare-drum,    cymbals,    triangle,    tambourine,  harp,    and 
the  usual  strings. 


In  January,  1889,  Strauss  wrote  to  the  music  critic  Karl  Wolff  thank- 
ing him  for  having  understood  his  Fantasia.  He  complained  that  many 
critics  and  many  of  the  general  public  had  mistaken  exterior  things  of 
minor  importance  for  the  true  contents.  This  music  set  forth  the  im- 
pressions and  sensations  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
at  Rome  and  Naples;  it  was  not  of  a  descriptive  nature,  not  a  musical 
Baedeker  of  South  Italy.  "It  is  too  ridiculous  to  credit  a  composer 
of  to-day  whose  teachers  were  the  classics,  especially  the  Beethoven  of 
the  last  works,  also  Wagner  and  Liszt,  with  writing  a  work  that  lasts 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  purpose  of  showing  off  certain  piquant 
tone-pictures  and  brilliant  instrumentations  of  which  nearly  every 
advanced  pupil  in  a  conservatory  is  capable.  Expression  is  our  art. 
A  musical  work  that  does  not  communicate  to  me  any  truly  poetic 
substance — naturally  one  that  allows  itself  truly  to  paint  only  in  tones, 
at  the  most  to  hint  in  words,  but  only  to  hint — is  for  me  anything  else, 
but  not  music." 

The  titles  of  the  four  movements  of  the  Fantasia  were  written  by 
Strauss. 

I.  On  the  Campagna,  Andante,  G  major,  4-4.  A  London  annotator, 
E.  F.  Jacques,  described  this  movement  as  "depicting  the  charm  of 
the  landscape  scenes  for  which  the  Campagna  is  so  celebrated."  This 
remark  called  forth  from  Vernon  Blackburn  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
the  following  answer:  "The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  Campagna  is 
absolutely  destitute  of  scenery,  its  tragic  secret  lying,  for  the  most 
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THE  FAMOUS  KRANICH  AND  BACH 

ESTEY  FRANCIS  BACON  BJUR  BROS. 
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are  here  for  side  by  side  comparison — and  the  Loeser  Store  is  the  ONLY  place  in 
Brooklyn  where  you  can  see  such  a  great  collection  of  fine  instruments. 

Each  one  has  its  own  individuality.  Each  one  is  the  best  of  its  class.  Each  one 
is  backed,  not  only  by  the  maker's  guarantee,  but  also  by  the  Loeser  guarantee  of  its 
absolute  mechanical  perfection. 


Terms  of  payment  to  suit  you,  and  a  liberal  allowance  for  your  old  piano,  if  you  have 
one.         This  is  "The  Piano  House  of  Brooklyn."         May  we  serve  you? 
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part,  too  deep  even  for  the  modern  explorer;  its  'dim  warm  weather' 
is  an  attribute  which  exactly  describes  its  general  aspect  of  loneliness 
and  locked  quietude.  These  are  the  points  which  Strauss  makes  ap- 
parent in  his  music,  and  proves  the  constancy  of  that  mood  in  the 
second  portion  of  his  Fantasia,  in  which  he  only  completes  the  hidden 
tragedy  of  the  Campagna  in  the  section  which  he  has  entitled  'In  the 
Ruins  of  Rome.'  'My  desolation  doth  begin  to  make  a  better  life.' 
Such  might  have  been  the  motto  upon  which  Strauss  has  built  the 
labor  of  this  extraordinary  work.  He  makes  you  feel  through  every 
bar  how  completely  his  musical  spirit  is  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  tragic 
thought  which,  if  anywhere,  is  surely  appropriate  in  the  presence  of 
the  wreckage  of  that  huge  civilization  which  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
glory  in  the  genius  of  Julius  Caesar." 

The  movement  is  freely  constructed.  It  begins  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, molto  tranquillo,  which  contains  material  heard  later.  The 
chief  subject  (first  violins  and  violoncellos)  is  supported  by  clarinets, 
bassoons,  soft  chords  on  the  harp.  At  the  end  there  are  suggestions 
of  the  Introduction.  The  pace  is  quickened  until  a  climax,  after  which 
a  melody  is  heard  from  the  clarinet,  flutes,  and  first  violins  in  turn. 
This,  too,  is  worked  up  to  a  climax.  Material  in  the  Introduction  is 
used  in  the  close. 

II.  Amid  Rome's  Ruins,  Allegro  molto  con  brio,  C  major,  6-4, 
3-2.  There  is  a  subtitle:  "Fantastic  pictures  of  vanished  splendor, 
feelings  of  sadness  and  grief  in  the  midst  of  the  sunniest  present." 
The  movement  is  built  on  two  contrasting  themes.  The  trumpet  has 
a  figure  over  sustained  chords  in  the  strings.  This  figure,  which  hints 
in  a  way  at  the  more  famous  trumpet  figure  in  "Thus  spake  Zara- 
thustra,"  forms  the  basis  of  the  chief  theme.  The  first  violins  sing 
a  theme  of  a  more  melodic  nature  (G  major).  This  theme  is  developed 
in  the  other  strings  and  the  wood-wind. 

III.  On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento,  Andantino,  A  major,  3-8,  with  a 
middle  section,  Piu  mosso,  in  A  minor,  6-8.  The  form,  according  to 
some,  approximates  that  of  scherzo  with  trio.  In  the  middle  section 
Mr.  Hermann  Kretzschmar  sees  the  sea  ruffled  by  the  wind.  "A  boat 
appears,  and  in  it  a  singer  sings  a  genuine  native  melody,  sprung  from 
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the  noble  sicilianos,*  which  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
have  passed  over  Europe,  journeying  from  the  region  near  Sorrento." 
The  movement  is  a  tone-picture.  The  instrumentation  is  comparatively 
light.  "The  strings,  excepting  the  basses,  are  all  divided,  however, 
thus  furnishing  a  rich  background  for  the  sparkling  flashes  of  melody 
which  emanate  from  the  other  instruments,  the  whole  being  suggestive 
of  a  water-picture.  The  almost  constant  shimmer  in  the  strings  might 
easily  be  construed  as  a  description  of  the  restlessness  of  the  ocean, 
over  which  the  melodies  of  the  wood-wind  play  like  the  glintings  of 
sunlight."     Thus  Mr.  Hubbard  William  Harris,  of  Chicago. 

C.  F.  Abdy  Williams,  in  "The  Rhythm  of  Modern  Music"  (Lon- 
don, 1909),  says:  "The  modern  great  masters  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  an  occasional  absence  of  rhythmical  form  is  capable  of  being 
intensely  emotional.  Richard  Strauss  has  seen  this,  and  has  used 
the  device  in  several  places  in  his  Italian  Symphony,  with  marvellous 
effect.  .  .  .  The  dazzling  maze  of  pianissimo  sound  with  which  the 
third  movement  opens  'On  the  Shore  of  Sorrento,'  is  quite  without 
recognizable  rhythmical  form.     It  seems  to  reflect  the  almost  unbear- 

*  The  siciliana,  or  siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells:  those  who  are  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman; 
she  then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other,  by  means  of  a  handker- 
chief. After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues 
pirouetting  by  herself;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on,  man  and 
woman  alternately  dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  evening,  when  they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passepied  danced  to  a 
lively  measure  of  6-8.  A  dancing-master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to 
a  form  of  waltz,  and  the  dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  " Musicalisches  Lexicon" 
(1732),  classed  the  siciliana  as  a  canzonetta:  "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8 
or  6-8." 
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able  brilliance  of  the  rippling  sea  under  the  influence  of  an  Italian 
sun."  And  Mr.  Williams  quotes  from  the  same  movement  a  use  of 
the  isolated  three-measure  rhythm,  which  here  occurs  in  the  midst 
of  a  period  between  two  normal  rhythms. 

After  introductory  material  with  important  chromatic  passages  for 
divided  strings  and  wood-wind  instruments,  the  violins  sing  a  melody, 
carried  on  by  the  clarinets.  There  is  a  theme  for  the  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons. The  middle  section,  piu  mosso,  A  minor,  6-8,  has  a  subject 
for  the  oboe,  a  melody  in  "  the  true  Italian  manner."  There  is  a  return, 
much  changed,  of  the  first  part  in  A  major. 

IV.  Neapolitan  Folk-life,  Allegro  molto,  G  major,  2-4.  The  chief 
theme  is  Denza's*  familiar  song  "Funiculi,  Funicula,"  which  appears 
in  the  violas  and  'cellos  against  a  long-held  low  G  in  horn  and  bassoon 
while  brass  and  kettledrum  mark  time.  A  second  theme  is  given  to 
first  violins  and  'cellos.  The  finale  is  brilliant,  tumultuous,  audacious. 
There  are  orchestral  effects  which  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  produced 
were  unusual  and  bold. 

The  story  is  that  Strauss  heard  "Funiculi,  Funicula"  in  Naples 
and  thought  it  was  an  Italian  folk-song.  The  song  was  composed  by 
Denza  in  1880.  It  was  the  prize  song  in  the  competition  for  Piedigrotta 
that  year. 

When  "Aus  Italien"  was  first  performed  in  Vienna,  Hanslick  found 
fault  with  Strauss  for  not  painting  Italy  in  a  faithful  manner,  and  cited 
in  the  last  movement  the  use  of  a  harp  in  a  Neapolitan  festival  when 
the  harp  was  not  so  employed  in  life. 


Concerto  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  Op.  58. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  concerto  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part,  and  it  was 
surely  completed,  in  1806,  although  Schindler,  on  advice  from  Ries, 
named  1804  as  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  the  concerto  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  states  that  the  year  1805  saw  the  completion. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  4-4.  The  first  movement,  contrary 
to  the  tradition  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  begins  with  the  pianoforte 
alone.     The  pianoforte  announces  the  first  four  measures  of  the  first 

*  Luigi  Denza  was  born  in  1846  at  Castellamare  di  Stabia,  Italy.  He  studied  at  the  Naples  Conserva- 
tory under  Mercadante  and  Serrao.  His  opera  "  Wallenstein "  was  produced  at  Naples  in  1876,  but  his  fame 
rests  on  his  songs,  over  five  hundred  of  them  with  Italian,  French,  and  English  words.  In  1879  he  made 
London  his  dwelling-place.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  professor  of  singing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  directors. 
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theme,  five  measures  if  an  introductory  chord  be  counted.  (These 
measures  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven  which  is  dated 
1803,  but  in  this  book  they  end  in  the  tonic,  and  not  in  the  dominant.) 
The  orchestra  then  enters  in  B  major,  but  soon  returns  to  G  major,  and 
develops  the  theme,  until  after  a  short  climax  with  a  modulation  a 
second  theme  appears,  which  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  This  theme 
of  four  measures  is  thrice  repeated,  with  modulations  from  A  minor 
to  E  minor,  from  C  major  to  B  minor,  from  G  major  to  F-sharp  minor. 
And  now  violins  bring  back  a  fragment  of  the  first  theme,  and  there  are 
developments  which  lead  to  the  entrance  of  a  third  theme  fortissimo 
and  in  G  major,  with  a  supplement  for  the  wood- wind  instruments. 
There  is  a  gentle  return  to  the  first  theme,  and  then  the  pianoforte 
begins  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  The  first  theme  is  only  hinted 
at  by  wood- wind  and  the  pianoforte.  There  is  free  figuration  in  the 
place  of  thematic  development,  until  suddenly  enters  a  new  theme,  a 
cantabile  and  expressive  melody  in  B-flat  major  for  the  pianoforte. 
After  more  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte  a  new  theme  of  a  melodious 
character  is  played  by  the  strings  and  embroidered  by  the  pianoforte. 
The  second  theme  then  appears  again  in  the  orchestra,  and  treatment 
of  the  third  and  fourth  themes  brings  the  close  of  the  first  section  in 
D  major. 

The  pianoforte  then  enters  in  like  manner  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
free  fantasia  is  based  almost  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  and  it  ends 
with  a  decisive  assertion  of  the  tonality  of  G  major. 

The  third  section  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  four 
measures  of  the  first  theme  by  the  pianoforte  alone,  but  the  announce- 
ment is  now  made  in  a  more  elaborate  for  n  and  in  fortissimo.  The 
theme  is  carried  through  almost  as  it  was  in  the  ritornello.  At  the  end 
it  is  taken  up  afresh  and  again  developed.  A  hold  of  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  dominant  introduces  the  cadenza,  which  in  the  original  score  is 
left  free  to  the  fancy  of  the  player.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  E  minor,  2-4.  This  movement  is  free  in 
form.  Beethoven  put  a  footnote  in  the  full  score  to  this  effect :  "  During 
the  whole  Andante  the  pianist  must  use  the  soft  pedal  (una  corda) 
unintermittently ;    the  sign  'Ped.'  refers  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
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ordinary  pedal."  This  footnote  is,  however,  contradicted  at  one  point 
in  the  score  by  the  marking  "tre  corde"  for  five  measures  near  the  end 
of  the  movement.  A  stern  and  powerful  recitative  for  strings  alternates 
with  gentle  and  melodic  passages  for  the  pianoforte.  "The  strings 
of  the  orchestra  keep  repeating  a  forbidding  figure  of  strongly  marked 
rhythm  in  staccato  octaves;  this  figure  continues  at  intervals  in  stern, 
unchanging  jorte  through  about  half  the  movement,  and  then  gradually 
dies  away.  In  the  intervals  of  this  harsh  theme  the  pianoforte  as  it 
were  improvises  little  scraps  of  the  tenderest,  sweetest  harmony  and 
melody,  rising  for  a  moment  into  the  wildest  frenzied  exultation  after 
its  enemy,  the  orchestra,  has  been  silenced  by  its  soft  pleading,  then 
falling  back  into  hushed  sadness  as  the  orchestra  comes  in  once  more 
with  a  whispered  recollection  of  its  once  so  cruel  phrase,  saying  as  plainly 
as  an  orchestra  can  say  it,  'The  rest  is  silence!'"  (Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp.) 
III.  Rondo:  Vivace,  2-4.  The  first  theme,  of  a  sunny  and  gay 
character,  is  announced  immediately  by  the  strings.  The  pianoforte 
follows  with  a  variation.  A  short  but  more  melodic  phrase  for  the 
strings  is  also  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  third  theme,  of  a  bolder 
character,  is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  The  fourth  theme  is  given 
to  the  pianoforte.  The  Rondo,  "of  a  reckless,  devil-may-care  spirit  in 
its  jollity,"  is  based  on  this  thematic  material.  At  the  end  the  tempo 
becomes  presto. 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  ...  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 
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When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  i,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz 's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  nusic  as  "characteristic  and  written 
with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  anywhere  to 
Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  espe- 
cially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos..  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  30,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  .music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
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the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage- work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood- wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Kgmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave  should  go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


*  * 


Yet  some  may  be  interested  in  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch : 
"The  overture  begins  with  an  outcry — a  cry  for  help — uttered  by  an 
entire  nation.     Then  follow  heavy,   determined  chords,  which  seem 


to  press  down  the  very  life  of  the  people,  who  seem  helplessly  (the 
last  two  chords  are  piano)  to  yield  to  their  fate.  Only  the  all-pervad- 
ing woe  remains  impressively  sounded  forth,  first  by  the  oboe,  and 
then  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  violins.  From  every  side  the  wail 
is  repeated  (the  interval  of  the  diminished  seventh,  B-A-flat,  bring- 
ing before  us,  as  in  a  picture,  the  hands  of  the  nation  uplifted  in  prayer 
to  Heaven)  until  it  is  lost  in  the  unison  of  the  first  outcry,  fortissimo. 
.  .  .  Only  one  ray  of  hope  remains, — Egmont.  But  even  his  light- 
hearted  nature  seems  imbued  with  anxiety  for  his  oppressed  country. 
His  motive  is  as  if  bound  in  chains  by  the  simultaneous  repetition  of 
sombre  chords.  In  deep  melancholy  the  violins  repeat  the  motive, 
seeming  to  languish  more  and  more.  But  with  sudden  impulse  it  re- 
vives; Egmont  shakes  off  the  gloom  which  surrounds  him;  his  pulse 
beats  quickly  and  gladly.  On  every  side  his  fellow-citizens  cry  to 
him  for  aid.  They  flock  together,  and  in  excited  bands  surround  him, 
their  only  champion  and  deliverer.  As  if  to  arouse  Egmont  still  more 
to  action,  the  sombre  chords  of  the  introduction  are  heard  suddenly, 
but  now  in  agitated  measures,  shorter,  more  com  nanding,  and  more 
incisive.  Egmont  heeds  not  these  warnings.  His  short,  lightly-given 
answers  indicate  that  the  decisive  moment  has  not  yet  arrived  for  him. 
Three  times  the  stringed  instruments  thunder  forth  the  word  of  com- 
mand. Then,  as  if  Egmont  with  a  prophetic  eye  saw  the  future  before 
him,  he  seems  to  press  forward  with  a  mighty  rush  to  meet  the  oppres- 
sors. The  hosts  of  followers,  faithful  to  his  call,  rally  to  a  spirited 
attack;  and  in  fierce  contest  the  victory  seems  to  be  won. 


Goethe,  talking  with  Eckermann  in  January,  1825,  said:  "I  wrote 
'Egmont'  in  1775,  that  is  fifty  years  ago."  (The  drama  was  not 
completed  in  its  definite  form  until  1787.)  "I  kept  close  to  history 
and  strove  after  truth  as  far  as  possible.  When  ten  years  later  I  was 
in  Rome,  I  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  revolutionary  scenes  in 
the  Netherlands  as  portrayed  were  literally  repeated.  I  therefore  saw 
that  the  world  is  ever  the  same,  and  that  my  description  must  have 
a  certain  life." 

Yet  in  1827  Goethe  said  that  Manzoni  had  too  great  a  respect  for 
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history;  that  no  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters  he  depicted; 
if  he  had  known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work  in  utilizing  them. 
"Had  I  been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history  informs  us,  the  father 
of  a  dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would  have  seemed  too  absurd; 
and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  another  Egmont,  one  that  would 
harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in  which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical 
purposes;  and  he,  as  Klarchen  says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what 
then  are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to  repeat  the  account  of  a  historian!" 

On  another  occasion  Goethe  remarked  that  he  had  done  well  in 
ridding  himself  of  Shakespeare's  influence  when  he  wrote  "Gotz  von 
Berlichingen "  and  "Egmont";  Shakespeare  for  whom  the  stage, 
indeed,  the  whole  visible  world,  was  too  cramped  and  confining,  was 
too  rich  and  powerful  a  nature  for  any  one  producing  prose  or  poetry. 
"How  many  excellent  Germans  have  not  come  to  grief  through  him 
and  Calderon!" 

He  was  not  vexed  because  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  borrowed  a  scene 
from  "Egmont."  "He  had  a  right  to  it,  and  because  it  was  done 
intelligently,  he  is  therefore  to  be  praised."  But  he  censured  Schiller 
for  wishing  to  introduce  in  his  stage  version  of  "Egmont"  the  figure 
of  Alba,  masked  and  cloaked,  in  the  background  of  the  prison  scene, 
gloating  over  the  effect  that  the  sentence  to  death  would  have  on 
Egmont.  Goethe  protested,  and  Alba  was  not  seen.  Goethe  agreed 
to  the  opinion  of  Eckermann,  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  Schiller  in  pre- 
paring "Egmont"  for  the  stage  to  leave  out  the  Princess  Regent;  the 
play  thereby  lost  in  political  interest,  and,  Klarchen  being  then  the 
only  female  character  with  many  men,  there  was  a  lack  of  proportion, 
and  the  heroine  seemed  weak  and  flattened.  When  Eckermann  re- 
minded Goethe  of  "Egmont"  as  a  document  for  the  freedom  of  a 
people,  Goethe  answered  that  as  a  friend  of  the  people,  a  believer  in 
liberty,  he  had  often  been  sadly  misunderstood,  while  Schiller,  "who 
between  us  was  much  more  of  an  aristocrat  than  I,"  had  the  astonish- 
ing good  fortune  to  pass  for  a  man  of  most  liberal  views. 


*  * 


On  June  6,   1810,  Beethoven  wrote  from  Vienna  to  the  publishers 
Breitkopf  arid  Hartel  in  Leipsic:  "I  now  give  you  in  addition  the  music 
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to  Goethe's  'Egmont,'  which  consists  of  10  numbers:  overture,  entr'- 
actes, etc.,  and  I  want  for  it  the  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  gulden  in  silver 
money,  or  convention  scale,  same  standard  as  with  the  oratorio,  etc., 
the  250  fl. : — I  cannot  accept  anything  else  without  being  a  loser,  I 
have  kept  back  on  your  account,  although  you  do  not  deserve  it  from 
me,  for  your  conduct  is  often  so  unexpected  that  one  must  have  as 
good  an  opinion  of  you  as  I  have,  to  continue  to  transact  business  with 
you — I  myself  would  like  in  a  certain  way  to  continue  business  rela- 
tionship with  you — but  I  cannot  afford  to  lose."* 

From  Baden  he  wrote  in  August,  18 10,  to  the  publishers  that  a  con- 
certo was  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Archduke  Rudolph:  "'Egmont'  also 
to  him;  as  soon  as  you  have  received  the  score  you  will  at  once  see  what 
use  to  make  of  it  and  how  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  it — 
I  wrote  it  simply  out  of  love  for  the  poet,  and  in  order  to  show  this, 
I  took  nothing  for  it  from  the  theatre  managers,  which  you  even  ac- 
cepted; and  as  a  reward,  as  always  .  .  .  they  treated  my  music  very 
carelessly.  There  is  nothing  smaller  than  our  great  folk,  but  I  make 
an  exception  of  the  Archdukes.  ...  In  'Egmont'  indicate  everywhere 
in  the  violin  part  where  other  instruments  come  in,  as  for  example 
in  the  funeral  music  after  Clara's  death  where  the  kettledrum  comes  in, 
etc.  This  is  necessary  in  a  century  in  which  we  have  no  longer  any 
conservatories,  hence  no  more  directors;  there  is  no  training  what- 
ever, but  everything  is  left  to  chance.  We  have,  however,  money  for 
a  caslrato,  whereby  art  wins  nothing,  but  it  tickles  the  taste  of  our 
blase  folk,  our  so-called  nobility." 

A  little  later  he  wrote  to  the  same  publishers:  "If  Sieges  Simphonie 
is  not  written  over  the  last  number  in  'Egmont,'  see  that  it  is  put 
there.  Hurry  on  with  it,  and  please  let  me  know  when  you  have 
quite  done  with  the  original  score,  because  I  will  then  ask  you  to  send 
it  from  Leipsic  to  Goethe  to  whom  I  have  already  written  about  its 
coming.  I  hope  you  will  have  no  objection  to  this,  since  you  are 
probably  as  great  an  admirer  of  him  as  I  myself  am.  I  would  have 
sent  him  a  copy  from  here  (Vienna),  but  as  I  have  no  trained  copyist 
on  whom  I  can  quite  rely,  and  only  the  torture  of  looking  over  the 

*  The  translations  of  Beethoven's  letters  in  this  article  are  by  J.  S.  Shedlock. 
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copy  is  certain,  I  thought  it  the  better  course,  and  a  saving  of  time 
for  me." 

Again,  on  January  28,  18 12,  Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel:  "I  also  beg  you,  although  I  ought  properly  to  inflict  it  on  you 
as  a  punishment  for  the  many  faulty  editions,  false  titles,  negligences, 
etc.,  and  other  human  weaknesses,  to  attend  to  this  matter.  .  .  .  And 
then  send  the  letter  to  Goethe  together  with  the  'Egmont'  score,  but 
not  in  your  usual  style,  with  perhaps  here  and  there  a  number  missing, 
etc.;  not  so,  but  everything  in  perfect  order.  I  have  given  my  word, 
and  hold  to  it  all  the  more  if  I  can  compel  another  person  such  as  you 
to  the  carrying  out  of  it — ha,  ha,  ha.  It  is  your  fault  that  I  can  use 
this  language  to  a  sinner  like  you,  who,  if  I  wished,  would  have  to 
wander  about  in  penitential  garment  made  of  hair  for  all  the  wicked 
things  that  he  has  done  to  my  works."  The  letter  to  Goethe  (18 12) 
mentioned  above,  to  be  sent  with  the  score,  has  not  yet  been  found. 
It  seems  that  the  score  had  not  been  sent  as  promised  in  the  letter 
to  Goethe  written  in  18 11. 

In  the  spring  of  18 14  Beethoven  wrote  to'Friedrich  Treitschke:  "If 
an  opportunity  occur,  you  might  give  !  Bgmont '  at  the  Wieden  Theatre. 
The  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  which  is  only  indicated  in  the  play,  not 
made  evident,  at  the  opening  of  that  big  bam,  the  Wieden  Theatre,  can 
be  made  useful,  also  many  other  things  as  a  spectacle  for  the  public. 
The  music,  too,  would  not  be  quite  lost  for  that  purpose;  I  would 
indeed,  if  new  stuff  were  required,  write  it."  Treitschke  (1 776-1842) 
was  a  dramatic  writer,  regisseur  and  entomologist;  a  great  friend  and 
admirer  of  Beethoven,  who  wished  him  to  furnish  a  libretto  for  a  new 
opera  after  "Fidelio." 


What  Beethoven  thought  of  Goethe  is  well  known.  In  1809  he 
wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel:  "Goethe  and  Schiller  are  my  favorite 
poets,  as  also  Ossian  and  Homer,  the  latter  of  whom,  unfortunately, 
I  can  read  only  in  translation."  In  181 1  he  wrote  to  Bettina  von 
Brentano:  "When  you  write  to  Goethe  about  me,  select  all  words 
which  will  express  to  him  my  inmost  reverence  and  admiration.  I  am 
just  on  the  point  of  writing  to  him  about  'Egmont,'  to  which  I  have 
written  the  music,  and  indeed  purely  out  of  love  for  his  poems  which 
cause  me  happiness.  Who  can  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  a  great 
poet,  the  richest  jewel  of  a  nation?  And  now,  no  more,  dear  good  B. 
I  came  back  from  a  bacchanalian  festival  only  at  four  o'clock  this 
morning,  at  which,  indeed,  I  was  forced  to  laugh  a  great  deal,  with 
the  result  that  I  have  to  weep  almost  as  much  to-day.  Noisy  joy  often 
drives  me  powerfully  back  into  myself."  This  letter  was  dated  Feb- 
ruary 10.     On  April  12  (1811)  he  wrote  to  Goethe: — 
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"Your  Excellence: 

"The  pressing  opportunity  of  a  friend  of  mine,  one  of  your  great 
admirers  (as  I  also  am),  who  is  leaving  here"  (Vienna)  "in  a  great 
hurry,  gives  me  only  a  moment  to  offer  my  thanks  for  the  long  time 
I  have  known  you  (for  I  know  you  from  the  days  of  my  childhood) — 
that  is  very  little  for  so  much.  Bettine  Brentano  has  assured  me  that 
you  would  receive  me  in  a  kindly,  yes,  indeed,  friendly  spirit.  But 
how  could  I  think  of  such  a  reception,  seeing  that  I  am  only  in  a  posi- 
tion to  approach  you  with  the  deepest  reverence,  with  an  inexpressibly 
deep  feeling  for  your  noble  creations.  You  will  shortly  receive  from 
Leipsic  through  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  the  music  to  'Egmont,'  this 
glorious  'Egmont,'  with  which  I,  with  the  same  warmth  with  which 
I  read  it,  was  again  through  you  impressed  by  it,  and  set  it  to  music. 
I  should  much  like  to  know  your  opinion  of  it;  even  blame  will  be 
profitable  for  me  and  for  my  art,  and  will  be  as  willingly  received  as 
the  greatest  praise. 

Your  Excellency's  great  admirer, 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

Goethe  answered  this  letter  at  Carlsbad  on  June  25,  181 1 : — 
"Your  friendly  letter,  highly  esteemed  sir,  I  received  to  my  great 
pleasure  through  Herr  von  Oliva.  I  am  most  thankful  to  you  for  the 
opinions  expressed  therein,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  can  honestly  recipro- 
cate them,  for  I  have  never  heard  one  of  your  great  works  performed 
by  skilful  artists  and  amateurs  without  wishing  that  I  could  for  once 
admire  you  at  the  pianoforte,  and  take  delight  in  your  extraordinary 
talent.  The  good  Bettina  Brentano  really  deserves  the  sympathy  you 
have  shown  her.  She  speaks  of  you  with  rapture  and  the  liveliest 
affection,  and  counts  the  hours  she  spent  with  you  as  the  happiest  of  her 
life.  The  'Egmont'  music  I  shall  probably  find  when  I  return  home, 
and  I  thank  you  in  advance — for  I  have  already  heard  it  spoken  of  in 
high  terms  by  several  persons,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  give  it  this 
winter  at  our  theatre,  accompanied  by  the  music  in  question,  by  this 
means  I  hope  to  prepare  great  enjoyment  both  for  myself  and  for  your 
numerous  admirers  in  our  parts.  What,  however,  I  most  wish,  is  to 
have  properly  understood  Herr  Oliva,  who  held  out  the  hope  that  in 
the  course  of  a  journey  you  propose  to  take  that  you  might  visit  Weimar. 
May  it  take  place  when  the  court  and  the  whole  music-loving  public  is 
here.  You  would  certainly  meet  with  a  reception  in  keeping  with  your 
merits  and  sentiments.  But  no  one  would  take  greater  interest  in  it 
than  I  myself.     I  wish  you  farewell,  beg  you  to  keep  me  in  kind  remem- 
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brance,  and  offer  you  hearty  thanks  for  the  pleasure  which  through  you 
I  have  often  received." 

As  we  have  seen,  Goethe  had  much  to  say  about  his  "Egmont"  to 
Eckermann,  but  in  the  record  of  the  conversations  there  is  no  allusion 
to  Beethoven's  music  for  the  play. 

In  1822,  Beethoven,  remembering  his  talk  with  Goethe  at  Teplitz, 
where  he  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  1812,  said  to  Rochlitz:  "I  would 
have  gone  to  death,  yes,  ten  times  to  death,  for  Goethe.  Then,  when 
I  was  in  the  height  of  my  enthusiasm,  I  thought  out  my  '  Egmont ' 
music.  Goethe — he  lives  and  wants  us  all  to  live  with  him.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  he  can  be  composed.  Nobody  is  so  easily  composed 
as  he.  But  I  do  not  like  to  compose  songs."  But  the  "Egmont" 
music  had  been  composed  and  performed  before  the  composer  ever 
met  the  poet.  Schindler  said  that  Beethoven's  recollection  of  past 
events  was  always  vague. 

The  story  of  Beethoven's  haughtiness  and  Goethe's  obsequiousness 
in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  court  has  often  been  related,  but  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter  in  which  Beethoven  told  the  adventure  to 
Bettina  has  been  disputed.  (See  Thayer's  "Beethoven's  Leben," 
vol.  iii.  pp.  210-212.)  And  did  Beethoven  and  Goethe  meet  again  at 
Carlsbad  ? 

Bettina  wrote  Piickler-Muskau  an  account  of  Goethe  and  Beethoven 
together  at  Teplitz,  and  spoke  of  the  composer  playing  to  the  poet  and 
deeply  moving  him.  Albert  Schaefer  states  calmly  that  Beethoven 
played  the  "Egmont"  music  to  Goethe  at  Vienna,  and  that  the  latter 
did  not  value  it,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  its  worth, — a  statement  for 
which  we  find  no  authority.  But  this  is  certain,  that  in  18 12  Beethoven 
said  to  Hartel:  "Goethe  is  too  fond  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  court; 
fonder  than  becomes  a  poet.  There  is  little  room  for  sport  over  the 
absurdities  of  the  virtuosi,  when  poets,  who  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  foremost  teachers  of  the  nation,  can  forget  everything  else  in  the 
enjoyment  of  court  glitter."  And  it  is  also  certain  that  Goethe  cared 
little  for  Beethoven's  music,  that  he  did  not  mention  his  name  in  his 
memoirs;  but  in  a  letter  to  Zelter  he  wrote  in  18 12:  "I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Beethoven  at  Teplitz.     His  talent  astonished  me  pro- 
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digiously,  but  he  is,  unfortunately,  a  wholly  untamed  person.  It  is 
true  that  he  is  not  utterly  wrong  when  he  finds  the  world  detestable, 
but  this  will  not  make  it  more  enjoyable  for  himself  or  for  others.  Yet 
he  is  to  be  excused  and  much  pitied,  for  he  has  lost  his  hearing,  which 
perhaps  is  of  less  injury  to  his  art  than  to  his  social  relations.  Already 
laconic  by  nature,  he  will  be  doubly  so  by  reason  of  this  infirmity." 

When  Mendelssohn  visited  Weimar  in  1830,  he  endeavored  to  make 
Goethe  appreciate  Beethoven's  music.  Mendelssohn  played  to  him 
music  by  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Weber.  The  poet  enjoyed  espe- 
cially an  overture  by  Bach.  "How  pompous  and  stately  it  is!"  ex- 
claimed Goethe:  "I  imagine  a  procession  of  noble  persons  in  festal 
dress,  going  down  the  steps  of  a  grand  staircase!"  But  Mendelssohn 
recognized  Goethe's  antipathy  toward  Beethoven's  music.  He  played 
to  him  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor,  which  made  a 
singular  impression  on  Goethe,  who  began  by  saying:  "This  music 
produces  only  astonishment;  it  does  not  move  one  at  all;  it  is  gran- 
diose." He  muttered  some  words,  and  after  a  long  silence  he  said:  "  It 
is  very  great  and  indeed  astonishing;  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  the 
house  is  about  to  crumble  into  pieces;  but  what  would  happen  if  all 
men  together  should  set  themselves  to  playing  it?" 

Goethe,  who  likened  music  to  architecture,  drew  a  singular  parallel 
between  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Hummel.  "Napoleon  treats  the 
world  as  Hummel  his  pianoforte.  In  each  instance  the  manner  of 
treatment  seems  impossible;  we  understand  the  one  as  little  as  the 
other,  and  yet  no  one  can  deny  the  effects.  The  grandeur  of  Napoleon 
consists  in  being  the  same  at  any  hour.  .  .  .  He  was  always  in  his  element, 
always  equal  to  the  emergency,  just  as  Hummel  is  never  embarrassed, 
whether  he  has  to  play  an  adagio  or  an  allegro.  This  facility  is  found 
wherever  real  talent  exists,  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  in  those  of  war,  at 
the  pianoforte  as  behind  a  battery." 

When  Goethe  talked  about  an  opera,  he  discussed  the  poem,  the 
dramatic  features,  rather  than  the  music,  whether  it  were  by  Mozart, 
Cherubini,  Rossini,  or  Weber.  Eckermann  records  curious  conversa- 
tions. Thus  in  1823  Goethe  spoke  of  a  sequel  written  by  him  to  the 
libretto  of  "The  Magic  Flute,"  but  he  could  not  think  of  a  composer 
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who  would  set  the  appropriate  music  to  it.  While  he  recognized  the 
absurdities  of  the  libretto  which  Mozart  used,  he  insisted  that  Schi- 
kaneder  understood  perfectly  the  art  of  arranging  effective  contrasts 
and  producing  striking  theatrical  effects.  In  1831  there  was  talk  of 
Auber's  "La  Muette  de  Portici."  Eckermann  said:  "The  true  causes 
of  the  revolution  are  not  explained,  and  this  is  a  reason  of  the  opera's 
success,  for  each  one  supposes  that  these  causes  are  the  same  as  in  his 
town  or  country."  Goethe  answered:  "The  whole  opera  is  at  bottom 
a  satire  on  the  people;  to  turn  the  amours  of  a  fishing  girl  into  a  public 
affair  and  to  call  a  prince  a  tyrant  because  he  marries  a  princess, — there 
can  be  no  more  ridiculous  absurdity."  In  1828  the  subject  was  Ros- 
sini's "Moses."  Goethe  said:  "I  do  not  understand  how  you  can 
separate  and  enjoy  separately  the  subject  and  the  music.  You  pre- 
tend that  the  subject  here  is  worthless,  but  you  are  consoled  for  it  by  a 
feast  of  excellent  music.  I  wonder  that  your  nature  is  thus  organized, 
that  your  ear  can  listen  to  charming  sounds,  while  your  sight,  the  most 
perfect  of  the  senses,  is  tormented  by  absurd  objects.  You  will  not 
deny  that  your  '  Moses '  is  in  effect  very  absurd.  The  curtain  is  raised 
and  people  are  praying.  This  is  all  wrong.  The  Bible  says  that  when 
you  wish  to  pray  you  should  go  into  your  chamber  and  close  the  door. 
Therefore  there  should  be  no  praying  in  the  theatre.  As  for  me,  I 
should  have  arranged  a  wholly  different '  Moses.'  At  first  I  should  have 
shown  the  children  of  Israel  bowed  down  by  countless  odious  burdens 
and  suffering  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Egyptian  rulers.  Then  you 
would  have  appreciated  more  easily  what  Moses  deserved  from  his  race, 
which  he  had  delivered  from  a  shameful  oppression."  Then  Goethe 
went  on  to  reconstruct  the  whole  opera.  He  introduced,  for  instance, 
a  dance  of  the  Egyptians  after  the  plague  of  darkness  was  dispelled. 
He  said  some  days  later  with  reference  to  "Moses":  "I  cannot  really 
enjoy  an  opera  unless  the  libretto  is  as  perfect  as  the  music,  unless  the 
two  march  together.  If  you  ask  me  what  opera,  then,  I  find  excellent, 
I  name  'Les  Deux  Journees,'  for  the  libretto  is  so  good  that  it  might  be 
given  as  a  play  which  could  be  seen  with  pleasure.  Composers  do  not 
understand  the  importance  of  a  good  book;  or,  it  is  better  to  say  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  poets  who  are  capable  of  writing  good  librettos.  If 
the  book  of  '  Der  Freischutz '  were  not  so  good  as  it  is,  the  music  would 
have  much  trouble  in  giving  to  the  opera  the  popularity  it  enjoys." 
Yet  to  some,  as  Saint-Saens,  the  libretto  of  "Der  Freischutz"  seems 
childish,  and  Adolphe  Jullien  well  says,  with  reference  to  Cherubini's 
"Les  Deux  Journees,"  not  only  would  the  libretto  without  the  music 
be  insupportable,  but,  if  Cherubini's  music  is  not  appreciated  as  it 
should  be,  the  fault  is  with  the  puerile  drama  of  the  good  man  Bouilly.* 

*  See  Jullien 's  interesting  "  Goethe  et  la  Musique:  Ses  Jugements,  son  Influence,  les  CEuvres  qu'il  a 
inspirees"  (Paris,  1880). 
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Nor  did  Goethe  appreciate  the  dramatic  talent  of  Weber;  he  echoed 
the  opinion  of  his  friend  Zelter,  who  had  written  to  him  that  Weber 
had  succeeded  only  in  creating  a  gigantic  nullity  on  a  poem  that  was 
even  still  more  null.  Goethe  said  that  Weber  should  not  have  composed 
the  music  of  "Euryanthe";  he  should  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
subject  was  an  unfortunate  one,  which  could  not  inspire  a  composer. 
"A  poet  who  sets  out  to  write  for  the  theatre  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  stage  requirements,  so  that  he  can  appreciate  the  resources  at  his 
disposal  and  know  what  he  should  admit  or  reject.  So,  too,  a  composer 
should  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  poetry.  Let  him  learn  to  distinguish 
the  good  from  the  bad,  he  will  not  waste  the  resources  of  his  art  on 
faulty  poems." 

Eckermann  wished  music  for  "Faust."  It  was  in  1829  that  Goethe 
assured  him  there  was  no  composer  then  who  could  write  this  music. 
The  period  was  not  in  sympathy.  "This  music,"  said  Goethe,  "should 
have  the  character  of  that  of  'Don  Giovanni.'  Mozart  could  have 
written  it;  perhaps  Meyerbeer  could,  but  he  would  not  undertake  such 
a  work,  he  is  too  much  busied  with  the  opera  houses  of  Italy."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Beethoven  wished  to  write  an  opera,  "Faust."  Meyer- 
beer thought  more  than  once  of  such  an  opera,  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
appear  at  first  as  a  rival  of  Spohr  and  later  of  Gounod.  Mendelssohn 
dreamed  of  a  "Faust,"  although  he  was,  of  all  composers,  unfitted  by 
nature  for  success  in  the  opera  house.  Rossini  for  a  long  time  thought 
of  a  "Faust"  with  a  libretto  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Elder,  and  Fetis* 
tells  a  story  of  Rossini  showing  him  one  day  a  thick  score  and  saying: 
"This  is  a  'Faust'  which  I  have  written."  Was  this  one  of  Rossini's 
innumerable  jokes?  There  is  no  mention  of  such  a  score  in  the  list  of 
his  posthumous  works.  Boieldieu  was  another  composer  who  was 
tempted  to  write  a  "Faust."  Antony  Beraud,  who  was  writing  a 
drama,  "Faust,"  for  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  wished  to  transform  it 
into  an  opera-comique  with  a  female  Mephistopheles,  and  wished  Boiel- 
dieu to  write  the  music.  The  composer  refused  on  the  ground  that 
Scribe  was  about  to  write  a  libretto  on  the  same  subject  for  Meyerbeer.  * 

*See  Arthur  Pougin's  "Boieldieu"  (Paris,  1875). 
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There  was  much  music  at  Goethe's  house  in  Weimar.  The  piano  was 
played  by  the  Councillor  Schmidt  or  by  Hummel,  who  was  then  chapel- 
master  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  but  Goethe  preferred  to  Hummel 
a  young  Polish  pianist,  with  whom,  in  spite  of  his  seventy-four  years, 
he  had  fallen  in  lo\e  at  Marienbad,  Mme.  Marie  Szymanowska,  who 
gave  a  recital  at  his  house.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Wolowski,  who  died  at  Paris,  and  a  pupil  of  Field  at  Moscow.  She 
played  at  Warsaw  from  1815  to  1830,  and  gave  pleasure  at  Leipsic, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Paris,  and  London.  She  died  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1 83 1,  and  left  several  children.  One  of  her  daughters  married 
Mickiewicz,  the  Polish  poet.  She  composed  pianoforte  pieces  and  songs. 
Goethe  was  charmed  by  her  beauty  and  her  playing:  "She  has  energy, 
and  this  is  her  most  remarkable  characteristic,  for  women  as  a  rule 
lack  energy."  Chamber  music  was  played  at  his  house,  excerpts  from 
operas  and  oratorios  were  sung.  Hearing  a  quartet  of  a  young  com- 
poser, he  remarked:  "It  is  singular  how  contemporary  composers  are 
guided  by  the  actual  perfection  of  mechanism  and  the  technical  side  of 
the  art.  That  which  they  make  is  no  longer  music;  it  is  above  the 
range  of  human  sentiments.  .  .  .  The  allegro,  however,  has  character. 
This  perpetual  turning  and  twisting  put  before  my  eyes  the  witches' 
dance  on  the  Brocken."  When  he  could  not  visualize  music,  he  was 
inclined  to  find  nothing  in  it.  While  he  had  esteem  for  the  music  of 
Cherubini  and  Weber,  his  admiration  for  that  of  Bach,  Handel,  Cima- 
rosa,  and,  above  all,  that  of  Mozart,  was  lively:  "I  saw  him  when  he 
was  a  child  of  seven.  He  travelled  then  and  gave  concerts.  I  was 
about  fourteen  years  old,  but  I  still  remember  very  well  the  little  man 
with  his  frizzled  hair  and  his  sword."  He  classed  Mozart  with  Shake- 
speare and  Raphael,  a  holy  trinity  in  art.  "Mozart,"  says  Jullien, 
"was  not  so  much  in  his  eyes  a  musician  of  flesh  and  blood,  a  man  who 
composed  'Don  Giovanni,'  'The  Marriage  of  Figaro,'  and  'The  Re- 
quiem,' as  an  immaterial  being,  the  genius  itself  of  music."  He  mourned 
his  death  sincerely.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  ten  years  after  Mozart's 
death:  "If  you  could  have  seen  lately  the  performance  of  'Don  Gio- 
vanni' [at  Weimarl,  you  would  have  realized  all  your  hopes  in  the 
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matter  of  opera.     But  this  piece  stands  alone,  and  the  death  of  Mozart 
has  destroyed  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  anything  like  it." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Goethe  confessed  to  Eckermann  that 
music  was  to  him  the  least  interesting  of  the  arts,  and  that  he  knew 
little  about  it. 


Johann  Friedrich  Reichardt  wrote  music  for  "Egmont"  before 
Beethoven.  It  was  composed  in  1791  and  first  performed  on  February 
25,  1 801,  at  the  Royal  National  Theatre,  Berlin,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mme.  Unzelmann.  The  music  consisted  of  an  overture,  entr'actes,  songs, 
and  incidental  pieces.  This  music  has  not  been  published.  It  was 
performed  at  a  performance  at  Weimar  in  1803,  when  the  music  for 
the  songs  did  not  meet  Schiller's  approval. 

"Egmont,"  opera  in  three  acts,  based  on  Goethe's  tragedy,  book 
by  Fritz  Feller  (Gustav  Gurski),  music  by  F.  W.  Adalbert  Uberlee. 
This  opera,  composed  in  1868  at  Berlin,  was  not  produced,  because 
the  opinion  was  held  that  no  German  should  turn  a  work  of  Goethe 
into  an  opera;  assuredly  not  "Egmont,"  for  which  Beethoven  had 
written  music.  The  libretto  departed  materially  from  Goethe's 
tragedy.     Margaret  of  Parma  was  a  most  important  figure. 

"Egmondo,"  opera,  libretto  by  Faraglia,  music  by  G.  Dell'  Orefice 
(Naples,  May  14,  1878).  Mmes.  Melia,  de  Giuli,  and  Messrs.  Medica, 
Silvestri,  and  Marini  were  the  singers  at  the  San  Carlo. 

"Egmont,"  opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Albert  Wolff  and  Albert 
Milland,  music  by  Gaston  Salvayre.  Composed  in  1883-84.  The 
opera  was  written  for  the  Paris  Opera.  In  the  spring  of  1885  the 
composer  brought  suit  against  the  management  because  his  work  had 
not  been  produced.  The  decision  was  that  it  should  be  performed, 
and  2500  francs  and  all  costs  should  be  paid  to  the  librettists.  The 
opera  was  finally  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  December  6, 
1886.  Egmont,  Talezac;  Brackembourg,  Taskin;  Due  d'Albe,  Four- 
nets;  Ferdinand  d'Albe,  Soulacroix;  Claire,  Adele  Isaac;  Marguerite 
de  Parme,  Miss  Deschamps.  There  were  ten  performances  in  1886; 
three  in  1887. 

Music  to  Klarchen's  song  "Freudvoll  und  leidvoll"  has  been  written 
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by  Zelter,  Schubert  (1815),  Liszt  (1848?),  Rubinstein,  Gustav  Reich- 
ardt  and  others  besides  J.  F.  Reichardt  and  Beethoven. 

On  February  7,  1890,  a  translation  into  French  by  Adolphe  Aderer 
of  Goethe's  tragedy  was  produced  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  when  Beethoven's 
music  was  performed  by  Lamoureux's  orchestra.  The  part  of  Claire 
was  taken  by  Miss  Sanlaville. 
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btudios  |  New  Yorkf  15  Claremont  Avenue 


Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
ADDRESS  TEACHERS  COLLEGE.  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 

Education.  ^  _;%*»»  „     ,     ,         ,  n    x-  n  c 

ADDRESS  CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO.,  CHICAGO.  ILL.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II..  Folk  Songs 
for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline.  Books  I.  and  II. 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Studio 


BEL  CANTO 

-    -     1425  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson, 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhcdes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


VOICE  SPECIALIST 

MISPLACED  VOICES  RESTORED 

Pupil  of  Miss  H.  G.  Sullivan,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Berlin,  Germany 

Studio,  Monday  and  Thursday  A.M.,  112  Carnegie  Hall 


SOPRANO 

CONCERT — CHURCH — ORATORIO 


Telephone,  Columbus  3691 


Telephone,  Residence,  Columbus  8238 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

STUDIOS  402-403  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Pupil  of  Harold  Bauer.   Formerly  Instructor  of       r  JT  D     •.  i         c    i    iv/r    • 

r  , ,    .         T,  „  ,,  Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  on  harly  Music 

with  Pianoforte,  Harpsichord  and  Clarichord. 


Music  at  Vassar  College 


Studios:  (The  Severn),  170  West  73rd  Street, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Tel.  Col.  2922) 


Refers  by  Permission  to 

Enrico  Caruso,  Antonio  Scotti  and 

Giorgio  Polacco 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL  MANAGEMENT 

Artists  available  for  Clubs,  Schools,  Colleges,  and 
private  Musicales.       List  mailed   on  application 

22  Brimmer  Street     -  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  1 1 34 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31   Steinert  Hall,  Boston 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street      (Wednesdays) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

114  MOUNT  VERNON  STREET 

Telephone,  Haymarket  2447 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  8 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,    1915,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS.       MANAGER 


TO 


Hasim&ljjamlm 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Roth,  0. 
Koessler,  M. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Traupe,  W. 
Baraniecki,  A. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

- 

Fiedler,  B. 
Spoor,  S. 

Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Kurth  R. 

Grunberg,  M. 
Ringwall,  R. 

Pinfield,  C.                        Gerardi,  A. 
Gunderson,  R.                  Gewirtz,  J. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P 

Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 

v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Van  Wynbergen, 
Blumenau,  W. 

C. 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H. 
Malkin,  J. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.           Belinski,  M.           Steinke,  B. 
Nast,  L.             Folgmann,  E.        Warnke,  J. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 
Battles,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  E 

Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
[.                   Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stumpf,  K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 

• 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hiibner,  E. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Bach,  V. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Alloo,  M. 
Belgiorno,  S. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Mattersteig,  P. 

Holy,  A. 
White,  L. 

Neumann,  S.         Zahn,  F.                Senia,  T. 
Kandler,  F.            Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ 

r. 

Librarian. 

Assistant  Librarian. 

Marshall, 

J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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Rogers,  L.  J. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


Twenty-seventh  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  8 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven     .         .       Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  Junebre :  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Brahms 


.    Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  .         .       Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 

III.     Allegretto  non  troppo. 
Allegro  molto  vivace. 


SOLOIST 

FRITZ  KREISLER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Minister,  1840): 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica' :  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823 :  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's 
memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.'" 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed  " ;  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 


FOR  THE  SALON  AND  RECITAL  PROGRAMS 

THE  HOUR  GLASS 60c. 

Words  by  A.  Gkoves.     Music  by  H.  T.  Burleigh. 

TWO  POEMS— By  W.  E.  Henley .60c. 

Set  to  Music  by  H.  T.  Burleigh. 
1.     Bring  Her  Again  to  Me.  2.     The  Spring  My  Dear. 

KANDAHAR  ....  60c. 

Words  by  A.  Groves.     Music  by  I.  BergA. 

HER  SONGS— MY  TEARS 60c. 

Words  by  Christina  Rossetti.     Music  by  H.  Clough-Leighter. 

SHADOWED  IN  YOUR  HAND  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  60c 

Words  by  Dante  G.  Rossetti.     Music  by  H.  Clough-Leighter. 


ICORDI  &  CO.,  14  East  43rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony ;  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte  had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man!  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn 
out  a  tyrant!'" 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  remarkable  Life  of  Beethoven  argues  against 
Schindler's  theory  that  Beethoven  wished  to  celebrate  the  French 
Revolution  en  bloc.  "C'etait  Vhomme  de  Brumaire"  that  Beethoven 
honored  by  his  dedication  (pp.  79-82). 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:  "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 


Telephone,  159  Main  222  LIVINGSTON  STREET 

Brooklyn's  Oldest  Piano  House,  and  for  over  30  years  the  home  of  the 

and  several  other  well-known  Pianos, — every  one  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  as 
represented 

PLAYER-PIANOS  from  $450.00  to  $800.00 

The  very  best  Player  Mechanism  with  which  every  shade  of  musical  expression  can 

be  perfectly  expressed. 

Old  Pianos  Taken  in  Exchange.  New  Pianos  for  Rent. 

Tuning  and  Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 


come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  ''the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  a  private  concert  at 
Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief, 
so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer. if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  was  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.     The  title  in  Italian 


"IF  YOU  LOVE  OPERA,  YOU'LL  LOVE  THE  VICTROLA 
IF  YOU  HAVE   A  VICTROLA,  YOU'LL  LOVE  OPERA" 

The  Victrola  has  revolutionised  the  musical  world — If 
you  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  study  Opera  — 
to  gain  insight  into  the  inspiration  for  the  various  themes 
and  musical  marvels — the  Victrola  not  only  renders  the 
music  perfectly,  but  you  have  the  opportunity  of  supple- 
menting this  with  the  stories  of  the  Operas,  the  different 
factors  that  entered  into  the  lives  of  the  great  composers 
which  caused  certain  great  works  of  music  to  be  written. 

To  possess  a  victor  machine  is  to  possess  the  means  of 
listening  to  perfect  rendition  of  the  world's  greatest 
operatic  music  and  not  to  possess  one  is  to  lose  one  of  the 
greatest  instructive  and  entertaining  musical  instruments 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

We  sell  Machines  on  the  easy  payment  plan  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  prices. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for  Columbia  Records  in 
Brooklyn. 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto. 
If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce 
on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 


* 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  G.  J.  Webb  conductor,  December, 
13,  185 1.  At  this  concert  Berlioz's  overture  to  "Waverley"  was  also 
performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time.  The  soloists  were  Mme.  Goria 
Botho,  who  sang  airs  from  "Robert  le  Diable"  and  "Charles  VI.": 
Thomas  Ryan,  who  played  a  clarinet  fantasia  by  Reissiger;  and  Wulf 
Fries,  who  played  a  fantasia  by  Kummer  for  the  violoncello.  The 
overture  to  "II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia"  ended  the  concert. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 


SIX  EMINENT  MAKES  OF 


THE  FAMOUS  KRANICH  AND  BACH 

ESTEY  FRANCIS  BACON  BJUR  BROS. 

GORDON  AND  SON        TREMAINE 

are  here  for  side  by  side  comparison — and  the  Loeser  Store  is  the  ONLY  place  in 
Brooklyn  where  you  can  see  such  a  great  collection  of  fine  instruments. 

Each  one  has  its  own  individuality.  Each  one  is  the  best  of  its  class.  Each  one 
is  backed,  not  only  by  the  maker's  guarantee,  but  also  by  the  Loeser  guarantee  of  its 
absolute  mechanical  perfection. 


Terms  of  payment  to  suit  you,  and  a  liberal  allowance  for  your  old  piano,  if  you  have 
one.         This  is  "The  Piano  House  of  Brooklyn."         May  we  serve  you? 


BROOKLYN -NEW   YORK 


at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood- wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood- wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe, 
accompanied  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  the  strings  give 
the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

M.  d'Indy,  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Beethoven  as  shown  in  his 
music,  calls  attention  to  the  "  milUarisrne"  the  adaptation  of  a  war- 
like rhythm  to  melody,  that  characterizes  this  march. 
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Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations.  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


*  * 


At  the  second  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
February  18,  1843,  the  following  comments  were  printed  on  the  pro- 
gramme: "This  great  work  was  commenced  when  Napoleon  was  first 
Consul,  and  was  intended  to  portray  the  workings  of  that  extraordinary 
man's  mind.  In  the  first  movement,  the  simple  subject,  keeping  its 
uninterrupted  way  through  harmonies  that  at  times  seem  in  almost 
chaotic  confusion,  is  a  grand  idea  of  Napoleon's  determination  of 
character.  The  second  movement  is  descriptive  of  the  funeral  honors 
paid  to  one  of  his  favorite  generals,  and  is  entitled  'Funeral  March  on 
the  Death  of  a  Hero.'  The  winding  up  of  this  movement  represents 
the  faltering  steps  of  the  last  gazers  into  the  grave,  and  the  listener 
hears  the  tears  fall  on  the  coffin  ere  the  funeral  volley  is  fired,  and 
repeated  faintly  by  an  echo.  The  third  movement  (Minuet  and  Trio) 
describes  the  homeward  march  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  Finale  is  a 
combination  of  French  Revolutionary  airs  put  together  in  a  manner 
that  no  one  save  a  Beethoven  could  have  imagined."  And  this  note, 
Mr.  Krehbiel  tells  us,  was  inserted  in  the  programme  for  several,  even 
twenty-five,  years  after. 

Marx  saw  in  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  the  incidents  of  a 
battle  as  it  is  preconceived  in  the  mind  of  the  conqueror.  The  different 
incidents  are  characterized  by  the  chief  themes  and  their  developments. 
The  ending  with  the  return  of  the  first  theme  is  the  triumph  of  the 
victor's  plan.  The  funeral  march  pictures  Night  spreading  her  shade 
over  the  battlefield,  which  is  covered  with  the  corpses  of  those  who 
died  for  glory;    in  the  scherzo  are  heard  the  rejoicings  of  the  soldiery 
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homeward  bound;    and  the  finale  is  Peace  consecrating  the  victories 
of  the  hero. 

Griepenkerl  preferred  to  see  in  the  fugued  passage  of  the  first  move- 
ment the  entrance  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Berlioz  insisted  that  there  should  be  no  thought  of  battles  or 
triumphant  marches,  but  rather  profound  reflections,  melancholy 
recollections,  imposing  ceremonies, — in  a  word,  the  funeral  oration  over 
a  hero. 

Wagner  wrote:  "The  designation  'heroic'  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest 
sense,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  conceived  as  relating  merely  to  a  military 
hero.  If  we  broadly  connote  by  'hero'  ('Held1)  the  whole,  the  full- 
fledged  man,  in  whom  are  present  all  the  purely  human  feelings — of 
love,  of  grief,  of  force — in  their  highest  fill  and  strength,  then  we  shall 
rightly  grasp  the  subject  which  the  artist  lets  appeal  to  us  in  the 
speaking  accents  of  his  tone- work.  The  artistic  space  of  this  work 
is  filled  with  all  the  varied,  intercrossing  feelings  of  a  strong,  a  consum- 
mate Individuality,  to  which  nothing  human  is  a  stranger,  but  which 
includes  within  itself  all  truly  Human,  and  utters  it  in  such  a  fashion 
that,  after  frankly  manifesting  every  noble  passion,  it  reaches  a  final 
rounding  of  its  nature,  wherein  the  most  feeling  softness  is  wedded 
with  the  most  energetic  force.  The  heroic  tendency  of  this  art  work 
is  the  progress  toward  that  rounding  off"  (Englished  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Ellis).  And  Wagner  explained  on  these  lines  each  movement.  As 
the  second  shows  the  "deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man,"  so  the  scherzo 
reveals  the  "gladly,  blithely  doing  man";  while  the  finale  shows  us 
finally  "the  man  entire,  harmoniously  at  one  with  self,  in  those  emotions 
where  the  Memory  of  Sorrow  becomes  itself  the  shaping-force  of 
noble  Deeds." 

Nor  should  the  "  rededication  "  of  the  "Eroica"  to  Bismarck  by  Hans 
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von  Biilow,  cher  unique,  as  Liszt  frequently  called  him,  be  forgotten. 
Bulow  said,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin  (May 
28,  1892):  "Yes,  the  hero  was  the  quintessence  of  the  world  to  Beet- 
hoven. We  cannot  know,  we  cannot  surmise,  what  slumbered  in  his 
soul.  Perhaps  there  slumbered  the  picture  of  the  great  American 
citizen,  George  Washington.  But  he  looked  for  a  hero  of  his  own  time, 
a  European  hero;  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  great  star  of  Bonaparte.'* 
And  there  Bulow  might  have  stopped  where  Beethoven  began. 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-fi,at  major,  Op.  56A. 

Johannes  Brahms 

''Josef  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at 
Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  in  1873  sought  vainly  a  quiet  country  place  for  the  summer. 
He  lodged  for  two  days  in  Gratwein,  Styria,  and  was  driven  away  by 
the  attentions  of  some  "aesthetic  ladies."  He  then  went  to  Tutzing, 
on  Lake  Starnberg,  and  rented  an  attic  room  in  the  Seerose.  The 
night  he  arrived  he  received  a  formal  invitation  to  join  a  band  of  young 
authors,  painters,  and  musicians,  who  met  in  the  inn.  He  left 
the  Seerose  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  fragments  of  the  invitation 
were  found  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  He  then  went  to  Hermann  Levi's 
house  in  Munich,  and  stayed  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
In  August  he  attended  the  Schumann  Festival  at  Bonn,  and  it  was  at 
Bonn  that  he  played  with  Clara  Schumann  to  a  few  friends  the  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op.  56B)  for  two  piano- 
fortes. 
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The  statement  that  "he  composed  these  variations  at  Tutzing  in 
the  summer  of  1873"  seems  to  be  unfounded,  unless  he  wrote  them  at 
the  Seerose  in  half  a  night. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  was  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  Vienna  on  November  2,  1873.  Otto  Dessoff  was  the  conductor. 
The  Variations  were  applauded  warmly  by  the  large  audience  and  by 
the  professional  critics. 

The  Variations  were  performed  in  Munich  on  December  10,  1873, 
when  Levi  conducted,  and  early  in  February,  1874,  they  were  played 
at  Breslau  (twice),  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Minister.  Played  again  in 
Munich,  March  14,  1874,  when  the  composer  conducted  the  work  and 
played  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Concerto  in  D  minor,  the  music  met 
with  little  favor.  In  spite  of  Levi's  endeavors,  the  public  of  Munich 
cared  not  for  Brahms.  The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  in 
London  was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  May  24,  1875,  when  W.  G. 
Cusins  was  the  conductor.  Early  in  1876  Brahms  visited  Holland  and 
conducted  the  Variations  at  Utrecht  (January  22). 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  collection  of  divertimenti 
for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn,  and  in  the  original  score  it  is  entitled 
"Chorale*  St.  Antoni."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs 
is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  was  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three 
bassoons,  and  a  serpent.     Brahms,  looking  over  Haydn's  manuscripts 

•It  is  possible  that  this  neuter  form  "Chorale"  for  (cantus)  the  masculine  "Choralis"  is  a  corrupted 
reading.  It  may  be  referred  back  to  "canticum"  or  "libellum  chorale";  or,  better  yet,  to  the  Middle  Age 
"Choraula"  or  "Corola"  (old  French  "Corole"),  which  was  applied  to  the  performance  on  strings  of  the 
singer  of  dance  tunes,  then  to  the  song  that  was  sung,  and  finally  to  the  song-book  itself.  See  L.  Dieffenbach's 
supplement  to  Du  Cange's  " Glossarium."  In  English  the  form  "chorale"  appears.  Dr.  Murray  says  of  this 
form:  " Apparently  the  'e'  has  been  added  to  indicate  stres?  on  the  second  syllable  (cf.  locale,  morale);  it  is 
often  mistaken  to  mean  a  separate  syllable." 
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collected  by  C.  F.  Pohl  for  the  biography  which  the  latter  left  unfinished, 
was  struck  by  an  Andante  from  a  Symphony  in  B-flat  major  for  oboes 
and  strings  and  by  this  "Chorale,"  and  he  copied  the  two  pieces. 

This  divertimento  was  composed  by  Haydn  probably  about  1782-84 
and  for  open-air  performance.  It  was  performed  at  a  concert  in  Lon- 
don in  March,  1908,  and,  as  then  played,  it  consisted  of  an  Introduc- 
tion of  a  lively  nature,  the  "Chorale  Sancti  Antonii,"  a  Minuetto 
and  a  Rondo.  The  music  critic  of  the  Referee  then  said:  "There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Haydn  composed  the  Chorale 
and  why  the  folk-song-like  tune  is  so  named  is  lost  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  past.  The  two  concluding  numbers  are  not  distinctive  except 
by  the  curious  and  buzzing-like  character  of  the  tone-color  produced 
by  the  unusual  combination  of  instruments."  At  this  performance, 
the  first  in  England,  led  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  a  double-bassoon  was 
substituted  for  the  serpent. 

The  theme  is  announced  by  Brahms  in  plain  harmony  by  wind  in- 
struments over  a  bass  for  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  double- 
bassoon.  Mr.  Ap thorp  wrote  concerning  the  Variations:  "In  these 
variations  Brahms  has  followed  his  great  predecessors — and  notably 
Beethoven — in  one  characteristic  point.  Beethoven,  as  Haydn  also, 
often  treated  the  form  of  Theme  with  Variations  in  one  sense  some- 
what as  he  did  the  concerto.  With  all  his  seriousness  of  artistic  pur- 
pose, he  plainly  treated  the  concerto  as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of 
executive  technique  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  Much  in  the  same 
spirit,  he  treated  the  Theme  with  Variations  as  a  vehicle  for  the  dis- 
play of  musical  technique  on  the  part  of  the  composer.  In  many 
of  his  variations  he  made  an  actual  display  of  all  sorts  of  harmonic 
and  contrapuntal  subtleties.  No  doubt  this  element  of  technical 
display  was,  after  all,  but  a  side  issue;  but  it  was  very  recognizably 
there  notwithstanding.  We  find  a  very  similar  tendency  evinced 
in  these  variations  by  Brahms.  With  all  their  higher  emotional  and 
poetic  side,  the  element  of  voluntarily  attempted  and  triumphantly 
conquered  difficulty  is  by  no  means  absent.  Like  Beethoven,  he  plainly 
regards  the  form  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  musical  jeu  d' esprit,  if  an 
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entirely  serious  one."  And  again:  "The  variations  do  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  form  of  the  theme:  as  the  composition  progresses,  they 
even  depart  farther  and  farther  therefrom.  They  successively  present 
a  more  and  more  elaborate  free  contrapuntal  development  and  work- 
ing-out of  the  central  idea  contained  in  the  theme,  the  connection 
between  theme  and  the  theme  itself  being  often  more  ideal  then  real." 

It  was  Hans  von  Bulow  who  said  of  Beethoven  taking  themes  for 
variations  from  forgotten  ballets  or  operas,  of  Schumann  accepting  a 
theme  from  Clara  Wieck,  and  of  Brahms  choosing  a  theme  by  Paganini : 
"The  theme  in  these  instances  is  of  little  more  importance  than  that 
of  the  title-page  of  a  book  in  relationship  with  the  text." 

Variation  I.  Poco  piu  andante.  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure 
is  accompanied  by  one  in  triplet  in  the  violas  and  'cellos.  These  figures 
alternately  change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  varia- 
tion of  the  theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is 
given  to  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There 
is  an  independent  accompaniment  for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repe- 
tition the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part  which  the  wind  instruments 
had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have  arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it 
is  strengthened  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly 
after  the  'cellos  accompany  in  scale  passages.  The  parts  change  place 
in  the  repetition. 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is 
given  to  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In 
the  repetition  the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.     A  new  figure  is  introduced.     During  the 
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first  four  measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in 
harmony,  afterwards  in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clari- 
nets descend  through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas 
has  a  fresh  melody. 

VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted. 
The  mood  is  pianissimo  throughout.  The  piccolo  enters  with  an  in- 
version of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase, 
an  obvious  modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  first 
as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass  passage  constantly  repeated  and  accom- 
panied each  successive  time  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony." 
This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterward  used  in  combination  with  other 
figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood- wind  instruments  accompany  in 
scale  passages,  and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is 
now  used  to  the  end.  Later  the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass 
instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running  accompaniment. 


* 
*  * 


Mr.  Max  Kalbeck,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms  ("Johannes  Brahms," 
Berlin,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  pp.  465-474),  has  much  to  say  about 
these  variations.  He  discusses  the  question  whether  Brahms  was 
moved  to  write  them  by  the  remembrance  of  Anselm  Feuerbach's 
picture,  "The  Tempation  of  Saint  Anthony";  he  alludes  to  the  other 
Anthony,  the  Saint  of  Padua;  and  he  tries  to  find  in  each  variation 
something  illustrative  of  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 
Mr.  Kalbeck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  in  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 
"La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine"  and  that  of  the  variations  in  the 
same  year  an  instance  of  "telepathic  communication  between  two 
productive  intellects."  But  Flaubert  had  meditated  and  also  written 
an  earlier  version  of  his  extraordinary  book  years  before. 
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His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his  splendid  voice.  The  Play 
House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

— New  York  Tribune. 
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the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  of  a  singer. — Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor,  and  charmed  the 
audience  with  his  artistic  program. — Washington  Herald. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

MUSIC   OF  THE  CATALAN. 

(From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London.) 

In  an  alley  off  the  Plaza  there  is. the  market-house.  It  is  rudely 
built  of  stone  and  incredibly  small  for  a  market-house.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  slabs  of  granite,  wrinkled  and  cracked  and  joined  together 
like  some  pieces  of  ancient,  restored  earthenware.  In  the  evenings, 
when  work  in  the  mines  and  vineyards  is  done,  people  come  here  to 
dance.  The  floor  is  sprinkled  copiously  with  water.  On  one  side  of 
the  room  a  scaffolding  is  erected,  upon  which  are  seated  the  musicians. 
Of  these  there  are  generally  four:  one  playing  on  a  fiddle,  another  on 
a  two-octave  flute,  another  on  a  cornet,  and  another  on  a  yellow  clari- 
net. Officially,  they  play  in  harmony,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
one  of  the  musicians  is  absent,  the  others,  with  admirable  spirit,  supply 
the  missing  notes.  The  tone  of  the  yellow  clarinet  is  raucous,  but  the 
heart  of  the  player  is  kind. 

He  is,  I  think,  regarded  as  the  chef  d'orchestre,  although  they  are 
all  nominally  equal.  He  more  than  the  others  seems  to  consider  the 
ensemble.  When  they  are  each  busy  with  their  own  parts,  he  will  be 
occupied  filling  in  the  part  of  the  absent  musician  with  great"  care  and 
some  imagination.  If  it  is  the  flute,  for  example,  he  will  often  play 
that  part  a  third  or  sixth  above  the  fiddle,  especially  when  the  music 
is  marked  fortissimo.  Or,  if  by  chance  it  is  the  cornet  player  who  is 
absent,  he  will  generously  relinquish  his  part  of  the  harmony  to  the 
others  and  play  the  cornet  music  as  best  he  may  on  his  own  instru- 
ment. So  great  is  his  passion  for  an  ornate  style  that  he  will,  even 
when  all  the  players  are  present,  often  embellish  his  own  part  with 
scale  passages,  to  the  amazement  of  his  audience.     A  favorite  device 
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of  his,  and  one  used  in  unexpected  places,  is  the  "acciaccatura,"  which 
he  employs  with  unusual  emphasis;  another  is  the  "gruppetto,"  which 
is  the  eternal  envy  of  the  cornet  player. 

And  it  is  wonderful  music  that  they  know  here.  On  a  Saint's  day, 
if  the  weather  is  fine  (which  it  generally  is),  scaffolding  is  erected  in  the 
Plaza  and  people  from  the  hillside  villages  come  in  to  dance.  You 
may  see  as  many  as  one  hundred  couples  taking  part  in  one  round 
dance — like  the  English  country  dance  and  the  Irish  Rinnce-fada,  but 
the  simple  difference  of  going  invariably  the  other  way  round — that  is, 
counter-clockwise — is  bewildering  at  first.  The  waltz  in  a  curiously 
degenerate  form — evolved  from  dancing  on  a  stone  floor  or  out  in  the 
Plaza — and  the  polka  are  the  favorite  dances.  Each  dance  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  part  occupying  about  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  at 
"half-time"  the  couples  promenade  in  a  circle  arm-in-arm.  The  best 
music  is  played  in  the  native  dances,  the  imported  waltz  and  polka 
being  danced  to  indifferent  enough  tunes. 

Curiously  enough,  but  no  doubt  following  certain  historic  precedents, 
the  church  seems  to  have  retained  the  most  characteristic  traditional 
music  of  the  people  here  for  her  own  use.  On  a  night  in  Holy  Week, 
for  example,  a  little  band  of  people  moves  from  house  to  house,  like 
the  carol  singers  of  England,  singing  their  "Goigs  dels  one,"  simple 
hymns  of  the  Passion  set  to  very  beautiful  Catalan  melodies.  Many 
of  these  "traditional"  hymns  are  centuries  old,  and  were  written  for 
this  custom  in  Holy  Week,  for  in  addition  to  the  actual  narrative  they 
call  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  listening  householder,  upon  his 
wife  and  family,  and  goods  and  chattels — a  verse  for  each  theme — the 
"hymn"  ending  with  a  naive  exhortation  to  remember  the  poor  (singers). 
The  (poor)  singers  naturally  make  a  selection  of  the  most  likely  houses, 
and  are  entertained  at  each  stopping-place  to  a  brief  supper  of  black 
sausages  and  eggs  (for  Easter)  and  radishes  washed  down  with  a  mug 
of  red  wine.  These  melodies  are  domestic,  intimate,  personal — music 
that  has  sprung  from  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  When  they  express 
grief,  they  express  grief  poignant,  heartbroken.  There  is  nothing  arti- 
ficial or  formal  in  their  character,  and  they  are  certainly  much  older 
than  the  words  to  which  they  are  sung. 

I  had  been  curious  to  know  how  the  verses  might  be  rendered  into 
English,  and  a  friend  who  knows  a  little  Catalan  helped  me  to  translate 
some  verses  from  Catalan  through  French.  The  result  was,  of  course, 
disappointing.     Rendered  so  indirectly  the  story  seemed  to  lose  any 
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quality  of  poetic  imagination  it  possessed  in  the  original,  and  we  could 
only  arrive  at  a  very  matter-of-fact  narrative,  which  read  like  an  ac- 
count of  a  police-court  prosecution. 

Pilate  said,  "I  do  not  see  in  the  evidence  sufficient  proof,"  and  so  on. 

We  got  much  the  same  sort  of  bare  narrative  in  a  translation  of  a 
folk-song  I  had  heard  a  young  laborer  sing  one  evening  in  a  vineyard 
near  Sahorre.  In  composition  the  story  was  like  any  ordinary  English 
ballad,  with  the  equivalent  of  a  "  Come-all-ye  "  beginning.  It  told  of 
a  certain  young  man,  Jouan  Bentre,  who  came  from  the  mountains  to 
Ille  or  da  Binca  (the  ballad-maker  wasn't  quite  certain)  on  a  fair  play 
"to  buy  trinkets,  such  as  the  young  men  and  young  girls  always  come 
to  buy."  Each  year  Jouan  stayed  at  the  same  inn,  and  when  this 
particular  evening  came  he  mounted  as  usual  "lightly  as  a  feather" 
to  his  bedroom  "without  a  light,  silently" — sense  lloum,  sense  d'ore 
re,  s'an  file  a  dot.  He  undressed  in  the  dark,  and  when  the  moment 
came  to  get  into  bed  he  felt  a  beard,  and  then  the  large  head  to  which 
it  belonged,  reposing  on  his  pillow.  "Malaje,"  he  said  to  himself,  "the 
place  is  occupied;  somebody  is  here  before  you.  Baje,  let  us  get  out. 
But  no,"  thought  he,  "with  this  fair  I  shall  find  no  other  place,  and 
with  the  weather  so  cold  two  can  very  well  sleep  in  one  bed;  it  is  the 
luck  of  war.  More  than  once  I  have  slept  on  the  ground,  and  it  is 
better  here  than  on  the  ground." 

He  went  to  bed,  but  it  was  useless;  he  could  not  sleep.  He  touched 
the  arm  of  his  bed-fellow.  It  was  cold  as  marble,  cold  as  a  sword- 
blade — -fret  count  oune  llame  da  sabre.  He  sat  up,  but  his  companion, 
who  was  lying  across  the  bed,  went  on  sleeping.  At  this  moment  a 
nurse  entered  "softly,  softly,"  carrying  in  each  hand  a  tall  lighted 
candle,  which  she  placed  on  the  table.  It  appeared  to  take  Jouan  all 
this  time  to  realize  that  he  had  been  in  bed  with  the  corpse.  With 
one  bound  he  was  out  of  bed  and  fled  for  his  life.  The  nurse  thought 
it  was  the  corpse  and  raised  an  alarm.  The  ballad  goes  on  to  describe 
his  flight  through  the  village  pursued  by  the  population.  The  climax 
is  reached  when  he  jumps  into  a  muddy  stream,  and  the  people  dragging 
him  out,  discover  his  real  identity,  the  ballad  concluding  with  the  trite 
statement  that  "it  was  not  the  dead,  it  was  he  who  was  staying  at  the 
inn." 

The  tune  to  this  is  a  little  irregular,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  metre 
in  which  the  ballad  is  written,  and  it  is  made,  like  some  of  the  old 
Caelic  and  English  tunes,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  uneven  lines  more  or 
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less  at  the  singer's  direction.  The  rhymes  of  the  first  fifteen  lines  are 
in  this  order :  abba — aabb — abba — aab  ;  but  it  varies  even  more  as  the 
ballad  proceeds,  and  when  the  ballad  was  being  sung  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  tell  where  a  verse  began  and  where  it  ended.  Soon, 
however,  all  the  most  typical  music  of  the  Catalan  people  will  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  Pyrenees  orientals  will  echo  to  the  gay  rhymes  of 
Franz  Lehar  and  Oscar  Strauss — the  new  folk-music  of  future  ages. 


THE  MECHANICAL  MUSE. 

BY   CLARENCE   ROOK. 

(From  the  Daily  Chronicle,  London.) 

"Do  you  like  steam  organs?" 

You  may  imagine  my  reticence  as  I  encountered  the  new  tenant  of 
the  flat  opposite  as  she  passed  me  on  the  stairs.  A  slim  young  woman, 
with  a  firm  tread  and  steady  eyes,  so  far  as  was  revealed  to  me,  for  she 
had  the  advantage  of  the  light  behind  her.  For  some  days  the  hint 
had  come  from  the  flat  opposite — the  vague  hint  that  it  was  not  a  baby, 
or  a  dog,  or  a  parrot,  or  even  a  canary  that  was  at  work.  There  was 
noise;  but  not  the  noise  of  any  living  thing,  though  occasionally  a 
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human  whistle  or  shout  or  laugh  sounded  in  approval  or  accompani- 
ment. 

A  few  days  later  I  encountered  the  young  lady  in  the  street  outside 
the  flat.  She  descended  from  an  obviously  expensive,  low-hung  racing 
motor-car,  and  ordered  a  man  to  get  at  the  wheel  and  take  it  home. 
And  then,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  noise  began.  It  was  neither  a  cat 
nor  a  baby.  But  it  sounded  like  a  parody  of  a  baby  Caruso  on  the 
tiles  in  the  small  hours.  And  then,  after  a  little,  I  realized  that  it 
was  some  sort  of  a  talking-machine,  an  instrument  which  may  bring 
happy  memories  to  men  wintering  in  Antarctic  regions  and  longing 
to  hear  even  a  street-organ  or  a  cat  or  the  whistle  of  an  errand-boy, 
when  the  nuisance  of  the  noise  has  been  forgotten  and  only  its  asso- 
ciation remembered. 

You  get  your  news  of  neighbors  from  those  intimate  attendants  who 
stand  at  the  door  and  wait.  It  was  the  hall  porter  whose  news  filtered 
through  the  domestic  service  pipe  and  assured  me  that  the  young  lady 
was  an  expert  motorist,  who  was  winning  races  in  that  long  gray  car. 
He  would  have  carried  her  skirts — if  she  had  any — up  the  stairs.  And 
there  came,  too,  the  announcement  that  the  husband  was  a  flying  man, 
who — my  word! — might  drop  in  any  night  with  an    aeroplane  if   he 
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inadvertently  had  forgotten  his  latch-key,  and  enter  by  the  immemorial 
Eastern  custom  of  thieves — through  the  roof. 

But,  really,  I  didn't  worry  about  that.  The  loving  couple,  who 
went  out  daily  to  face  a  separate  death  on  the  latest  inventions  of 
science,  might  do  as  they  pleased.  What  was  really  annoying  was 
their  return.  Monsieur  always  gave  money  to  the  hand-turned  piano 
in  the  street  below.  Madame  always  subsidized  a  penny  whistle  in  the 
street.  .  .  .  "They  like  music,"  was  the  enthusiastic  comment  of  the 
hall  porter.  And  then  the  domestic  music  began  .  .  .  for  these  admirable 
mechanicians  seemed  to  have  adopted  all  the  most  recent  appliances 
for  the  supply  of  tunes  that  can  be  turned  on  as  water  from  a  tap. 
They  have,  of  course,  an  automatic  piano,  a  good  one  when  properly 
treated,  which  does  everything  but  provide  music,  and  the  mechanical 
music-maker. 

And  they  have  established  an  electrophone  which  brings  the  perfume 
of  the  music  hall  over  the  domestic  doorstep, — so  much  I  gather  from 
the  bursts  of  laughter  at  the  repetition  of  the  joke, — you  can  always  rec- 
ognize the  laughter  at  what  is  simply  facetious.  In  fact,  my  neighbors 
have  reduced — or  raised — their  desires  for  art,  literature,  and — I  sus- 
pect cooking — to  the  mechanical  stage.  Anyhow,  I  distinctly  heard 
something  between  a  steam-organ  and  an  expiring  frog  singing  a  bit 
from  "Lohengrin"  with  no  mistake,  and,  when  they  sit  down  to  dinner, 
I  strongly  suspect  it  is  a  meal  electrically  cooked  in  some  automatic 
engine  without  a  single  mistake, —  a  mechanical  meal  without  the 
human  touch  which  at  least  suggests  the  delicate  skirting  round  the 
borders  of  possible  error. 

It  is  that  absence  of  mistakes  that  worries  me  in  the  performance  of 
my  mechanical  muse  when  she  sets  her  music  going.  There  is  such 
a  deadly  certainty  about  the  whole  business.  Or,  if  there  is  a  mistake, 
it  is  always  inevitably  and  irremediably  the  same  one,  having  been 
produced  in  some  unknown  place  where  nameless  gnomes  with  ham- 
mers and  chisels  and  all  manner  of  unmusical  noises  have  been  serving 
the  muse.  But,  when  the  automatic  music -begins,  I  know  what  we 
are  in  for.     Nothing  possibly  can  go  wrong  with  the  production  of 
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Some  Comments  on  Kreisler's  Recital  in  New  York,  Dec.  12,  1914 

NEW  YORK  SUN,  December  13. 

The  performance  was  a  compendium  of  all  that  is  finest  and  most  inspiring  in  the 
violinist's  art.  Mr.  Kreisler  will  give  another  recital  at  the  close  of  the  month,  and  no 
real  lover  of  music  should  miss  it. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES,  December  13. 

Mr.  Kreisler  in  playing  this  music  was  at  his  best;  his  tone  was  beautifully  warm, 
rounded,  and  poignant  in  its  quality;  his  technical  proficiency  seemed  to  have  suffered 
no  lapse,  and  these  things  were  made  the  means  of  interpretations  of  commanding 
nobility,  as  in  the  music  of  Handel  and  Bach,  of  tenderness,  grace,  delicate  fancy,  and 
poetic  feeling.  The  sonata  by  Handel  was  played  with  magnificent  breadth  and  repose, 
with  a  warmth  that  yet  did  not  impart  into  it  a  sentiment  inappropriate.  This,  as  well 
as  Bach's  chaconne,  has  been  often  heard  of  late;  it  was  good  to  hear  them  both  played 
with  superlative  mastery.  It  was  good  to  hear  the  chaconne  again  made  to  sound  like 
a  beautiful  piece  of  music,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  expression,  and  not  like  an  exercise 
in  various  kinds  of  technical  difficulties. 

NEW  YORK  GLOBE,  December  13. 

The  playing  of  Mr.  Kreisler  richly  deserved  the  tribute  of  the  applause.  He 
played  at  his  best.  To  go  into  details  in  the  case  of  an  artist  so  familiar  here  and  so 
justly  eminent  would  be  almost  an  impertinence. 

NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST,  December  13. 

But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who  came  to  see  rather  than  to  hear  will  come  next 
time  chiefly  to  hear — to  hear  the  violinist  who  has  gradually  won  first  place  in  the 
public's  favor,  without  ever  stooping  to  conquer  with  cheap  fiddlers'  tricks.  He  needs 
them  not,  for  he  knows  how  to  make  Handel  and  Bach  as  entertaining  to  the  general 
public  as  Paganini  or  Vieuxtemps. 

STEINWAY  PIANO 

Reserved  Seats,  $1.00  to  $2.00.     Sale  opens  at  Box  Office,  Academy  of  Music. 

January  19,  at  8.30  A.M. 
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I. 


are  extremely  useful  these  times  when  almost  everybody  is 
thinking  of  economy     Look  thru  your  closets  and  ward- 
robes and  see  what  will  make  over  after  cleaning  or  dyeing 
or  do  to  wear  as  it  is  after  either  process 


furnish  first  aid  to  the  economical  and  afford  an  effective 

method  of  saving 

GOWNS     DRESSES      SUITS      COATS 

or  any  article  of  Clothing 

BLANKETS       RUGS      PORTIERES      DRAPERIES 
CARPETS       SILKS      SATINS      WOOLENS      ETC 

Can  be  restored  by  cleansing  to  almost  original  appearance 
or  renewed  by  dyeing  to  darker  shade 


1     c 


Telephones  <  C771  [  Murray  Hill 


BOSTON 

BROOKLINE  ROXBURY  MALDEN  FITCHBURG 

CAMBRIDGE  DORCHESTER  LYNN  LOWELL 

WATERTOWN  WALTHAM  SALEM  FALL  RIVER 

PHILADELPHIA  WASHINGTON  And  all  large  cities  of  the  East 
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FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  19,  1915,  at  8.15  o'clock 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


TICKETS  AT  BOX  OFFICE 
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Richard  Wagner  or  Lionel  Monckton  when  they  get  on  to  the  machine. 
They  are  as  safe  as  the  composer  who  relies  on  the  steam-organ  of  the 
roundabout,  which  succeeds  because  it  always  plays  the  same  tune, 
whatever  tune  it  plays,  so  that  no  une  notices  any  mistake,  unless 
something  goes  wrong  with  the  ribbon,  or  the  film,  or  the  bandag,  or 
whatever  is  the  happy  device  which  can  now  and  then  make  the  unfore- 
seen mistake  which  comes — with  a  pleasant  silence  for  a  season. 

And  I  can  foresee  that  within  a  few  years  my  mechanical  muse  will 
have  provided  the  automatic  poet,  though  this  is,  perhaps,  only  a 
scientific  dream.  She  is  keen  on  automatic  poetry,  and  I  have  heard 
the  parody  of  a  voice  of  a  friend  of  mine  reciting  "The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade"  through  the  adjacent  recitophone  (not  a  bit  like  it!). 
But  as  I  try  to  go  to  sleep  while  the  recitation  is  humming,  the  dream 
comes  of  the  possible  mechanical  poem.  My  opposite  neighbor  would 
probably  welcome  the  fact  that  you  are  poetical?  You  are  mechanical? 
You  want  to  combine  the  two.  And  the  mechanism  should  get  the 
better  of  Babbage  and  his  calculation  machine,  put  behind  the  cash 
register,  which  accepts  a  sovereign  and  gives  the  right  change  some- 
times, but  never  admits  a  mistake. 

The  practical  poetist  should  look  for  the  machine  that  grinds  out 
poetry.  It  may  be  a  sonnet  you  want,  or  a  bit  of  Alexandrines,  or 
an  epigram,  or  a  sentimental  song — no  matter  what,  as  long  as  you 
have  the  money  in  your  pocket  to  pay  the  operator,  even  if  you  want 
an  epic.  Sir  James  Murray's  new  dictionary  shall  be  shovelled  into 
some  intelligent  machine,  and  out  of  it  will  come,  at  will  of  the  grim 
operator,  the  words  cut  into  strips  as  triolets  or  hexameters  of  Futuresque 
fantasies — ready  to  wear,  as  the  outfitters  say.  There  would  be  no 
mistakes.     Oh!  but  that  is  only  a  dream. 

And  really  I  should  apologize  for  this  onslaught.  For,  after  all,  the 
engineer  of  music  is  carrying  the  dry  bones  of  it  about  to  people  who 
might  never  have  a  chance  of  getting  into  touch  with  any  decent  music 
at  all.  And  it  needs  but  that  little  touch  of  imagination  when  one  hears 
the  plunk  or  slam  or  bang  or  thump  or  squawk  of  the  melody  to  turn 
it  into  something  quite  different,  even  as  when  you  read  the  "Mid- 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C    A    ELLIS 
PRICE.  $3.50  *    SYMPHONY  HALL 


"NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE" 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  CO. 

Principal  Coffee  Roaster* 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  REGULAR  ANNUAL 
SERIES  OF 

URTON 
HOLME. 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 


FIVE  WEDNESDAYS  Knege!  II 13S 

TWO  COURSES  —  EXACTLY  ALIKE 


January  20th 
January  27  th 
February  3rd 
February  I  0th 
February  1  7  th 


Opening  of  Sale  of  COURSE  TICKETS,  TUESDAY,  JAN.  5,  at  8.30  a.m.,  at  the 
Three  Usual  Box  Offices.  Prices  for  Course  Tickets:  MATINEES,  to  members  with  Cou- 
pons, $1.00,  $2.00,  $3.00,  and  $4.00.  To  non-members,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $4.00,  and  $5.00. 
EVENINGS,  to  members,  etc.,  $2.00,  $3.00,  $4.00,  and  $5.00.  To  non-members,  $3.00, 
$4.00,  $5.00,  and  $6.00. 

Prices  for  Single  Lectures,  on  Sale  Monday,  Jan.  1 1:  MATINEES,  to  members,  etc., 
25c,  50c,  75c,  and  $1.00.  To  non-members,  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  and  $1.25.  EVENINGS, 
to  members,  etc.,  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  and  $1,25.  To  non-members,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.25,  and 
$1.50. 

Promptness  in  attendance  is  earnestly  requested.     Late-comers  will  not  be  seated  until 

the  first  Motion  Picture 
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summer  Night's  Dream"  in  bad  print  you  may  envisage  Fairyland. 
I  had  been  thinking  on  those  lines  when  once  again  1  encountered  the 
muse  at  the  front  door.  She  and  her  husband  had  not  yet  been  parted 
by  sudden  death.  But  probably  the  domestic  brain  pipe  had  brought 
complaints — possibly  the  hall  porter.  She  stopped.  Miles  apart  are 
the  residents  of  flats. 

"I'll  close   the  fanlight,"  she  said,  coldly.     "But  I  thought  you'd 
like  it." 


CONCKRTO   IN   E   MINOR,    FOR  VlOLIN,    Op.    64. 

FKLIX   MBNDEIvSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a  violin 
concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist, 
insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times  Mendelssohn  played  parts  of 
the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished 
September  16,  1844.  It  was  played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845, 
by  David  (1810-73)  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  David  assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in 
writing  the  cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the 
first  performance. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length 
by  the  solo  instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage- 
work,  after  which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in 
harmony  by  clarinets  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo 
instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeggios, 
which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first  theme 
by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular 
form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  G  major,  6-8,  is  a  development  of  the 
first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated  melody. 
The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody  in  the  solo 
violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non  troppo, 


PIANO  INSTRUCTION 

RAFAEL  JOSEFFY  METHOD 


ASSISTANT  TO  RAFAEL  JOSEFFY 
STUDIOS-  \  CARNEGIE  ^^  MAIL  ADDRESS: 

:  (  STEINWAY  HALL  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto  vivace,  E 
major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons,  drums, 
answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in  the  strings. 
The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo  instrument. 
The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

NEW   YORK 


BARITONE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
Studio:  220  WEST  59th  STREET 

'Phone,  1097  Col. 


JESSIE  G.  FEN 

MEZZO-SOPRANO 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Studio,  No.  45 
1425  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone,  1 274  Bryant 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Voice  Placing,  Breathing,  Preparation  for 
Choir,  Concert  and  Oratorio 

171  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Member  of  Examining  Committee  of  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers'  Ass'n.,  1914;  President,  1913;  Chair- 
man of  Program  Committee,  1912.  Musical  Director  of 
People's  Institute.  Vice-President  of  Nat.  Ass'n.  of 
Teachers  of  Singing. 


THE   ART    OF    SINGING 

BARITONE        LECTURES  and  RECITALS 

114  West  72nd  Street     .      .      New  York  City 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. — D'ISRAELI 


PAM„M  D    r*nv      &  j-      i  Boston,  6  Newbury  Street,  Lang  Studios 
CALVIN  B.  CADY.     Studios  j  New  York>  ,5  CIaremont  Avenue 

Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
ADDRESS  TEACHERS  COLLEGE.  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 

ADDRESS  CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO..  CHICAGO.  ILL.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Folk  Songs 
for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies.  Music  Education,  An  Outline.  Books  I.  and  II. 
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BEL  CANTO 

-     -     1425  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson, 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


SOPRANO 

CONCERT — CHURCH — ORATORIO 


VOICE  SPECIALIST 

MISPLACED  VOICES  RESTORED 


Studio,  Monday  and  Thursday  A.M.,  112  Carnegie  Hall 


Telephone,  Columbus  3691 


Telephone,  Residence.  Columbus  3447 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

STUDIOS  402-403  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Pupil  of  Harold  Bauer.   Formerly  Instructor  of       r  jt     .        d    •,.  i        r    i    iv/r    • 

K  m,    .        xr  „  „  Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  on  Early  Music 

with  Pianoforte,  Harpsichord  and  Clarichord. 


Music  at  Vassar  College 


Studios:  (The  Severn),  170  West  73rd  Street, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Tel.  Col.  2922) 


Refers  by  Permission  to 

Enrico  Caruso,  Antonio  Scotti  and 

Giorgio  Polacco 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 


NEW  YORK.  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL  MANAGEMENT 

Artists  available  for  Clubs,  Schools,  Colleges,  and 
private  Musicales.      List  mailed  on  application 

22  Brimmer  Street     -  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone.  Haymarket  1 1 34 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31   Steinert  Hall,  Boston 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio.  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
114  MOUNT  VERNON  STREET 

Telephone,  Haymarket  2447 
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Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 
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Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your  I  q  j 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark-           I 
able  depth  of  tone.     Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.    . 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


Twenty-seventh  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914—1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  19 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Schumann 


•  • 


Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


Ropartz 


Symphony  No.  4,  C  major  (played  without  pause) 

First  time  in  Brooklyn 


Richard  Strauss      .         Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Beethoven 


.    Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  8i  .    .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;   Widemann,  Golo. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
February  25,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund. 
Schumann  conducted.  His  concert  piece  for  four  horns,  Op.  86,  was 
also  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  melodrama-music  and 
the  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "CEdipus"  were  also  heard  for  the  first 
time. 

Other  early  concert  performances  were  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1850, 
from  manuscript,  Schumann  conductor;  at  Diisseldorf,  September  7, 
1850,  at  a  "reception  concert"*  to  the  Schumanns,  Julius  Tausch  con- 
ductor; at  Cologne,  October  22,  1850,  Ferdinand  Hiller  conductor. 

The  overture  was  sketched  April  1-5,  1847,  at  Dresden.  The  in- 
strumentation was  completed  Christmas  night  of  that  year.  The 
overture  was  published  in  June,  1850. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866.  It  was  performed 
in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor,  March  16,  1861. 


As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 

•The  programme  of  this  concert  included,  besides  the  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  songs, — "Widmung" 
(sung  by  Miss  Hartmann),  "Die  Lotosblume"  (sung  by  Miss  Altgelt),  "Wanderlied"  (sung  by  Mr.  Nielo) — 
and  the  second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  There  was  a  supper  with  toasts,  songs,  and  a  chorus,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  a  ball. 


"LONG  AGO"           .           .           .           .                     .         G.  Marschal-Loepke  12c. 

"O  LADY  LEAVE  THY  SILKEN  THREAD"         .         G.  Marschal-Loepke  12c. 

"PRETTY  POLLY  OLIVER"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris      .    Arthur  Somervell  10c. 

"THE  SMITH"— Der  Schmied— (Uhland)     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris      .    Brahms  10c. 

"AVE  MARIA"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris       ...                      .         Luzzi  10c. 

"SERENADE" — Standchen     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris          .         Richard  Strauss  12o. 

"THE  WILLOW"    Arr.  by  Victor  Harris Co  wen  12c. 

"SHEPHERD'S  CRADLE  SONG"    Arr.  by  H.  Alexander  Matthews 

Arthur  Somervell  12c. 


>.,  14  East  43rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him. 

At  last  in  1847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant. 
Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel  pleased, 
although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in  securing  a 
performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing  the  manager 
of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  produced,  it  was  the 
time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  preferred  to  go  into 
the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three  performances, 
and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in  Germany, 
but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472) 
of  Matthias  Kmmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery 
at  Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints* 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifro}^,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her:  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  inno- 
cent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later  writers 
turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap-books, 
with  their  abominable  woodcuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  childhood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 

*  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.  _  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.     It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy  a  "  deploration" 
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a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing  ser- 
vants. Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on 
a  hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.     She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.     Siegfried 
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comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving 
figure  in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Intro- 
duction ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the 
passage-work  of  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C 
major. 


Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
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but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied,"  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "Abelard  and  Heloise,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters;  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:   it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded?  There 
is  a  list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genoveva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti  (Milan, 
1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Brabante," 
Rogel  (Madrid,  1868);  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays  by 
Blessebois,  La  Chaussee,  and  Cicile,  or  the  anonymous  tragedy 
"Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;   but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting-train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they  withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly,  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus: — 

Triomphez,  airaables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  coeurs,  "etc. 
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"Genoveva,"  a  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  performed 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society  in  Carnegie 
Music  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  January  23,  1906.     The  composer  conducted. 

* 
*  * 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 

reckless,  impudent  parody,  ''Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  opera-bouffe  in 

two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 

produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 

Marechal  as   Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroy,  Desire  as  Golo,  and  Lise 

Tautin  as  five  different  characters.     The  operetta,  extended  to  three 

acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Trefeu,  was  produced  at 

the  Menus- Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 

Drogan,  the  Page;   Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;   Gourdon,  Sifroy;   Bac, 

Golo;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes. 

The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 

degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 

Proteger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  gallons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  f aeons; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent! 

Ah !   qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.     Cremieux 
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had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Mme.  Aimee  as 
Drogan,  Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as 
Charles  Martel,  Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after 
Mme.  Aimee  came  Miss  Emily  Soldene. 


Symphony  No.  4  in  C  major 


Joseph  Guy  Marie  Ropartz 


(Born    at   Guingamp    (Cotes   du    Nord),    France,    June    15,    1864;   now   living   at 

Nancy,  France.) 

This  symphony,  a  cyclic  composition  in  one  movement,  was  played 
for  the  first  time,  and  from  manuscript,  at  a  Lamoureux  Concert  in 
Paris,  October  15,  191 1.     Camille  Chevillard  conducted. 

Composed  in  19 10,  it  is  "dedicated  to  Gaston  Carraud,  published  by 
the  Boston  Music  Company,  and  scored  for  these  instruments:  two 
flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  tenor 
trombones,  contrabass  trombone,  chromatic  kettledrums,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings. 

Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4.  The  generative  kernel  is  announced 
by  the  first  violins  after  two  measures.  A  broad  theme,  C  major,  is 
played  by  violins  with  this  kernel  in  opposition.  After  another  melodic 
section,  fortissimo,  is  an  episode  poco  meno  allegro,  gentle  and  sus- 
tained. There  is  a  return  to  the  first  tempo  with  reappearance  of  the- 
matic material  metamorphosed  and  developed,  with  a  long  and  vig- 
orous conclusion.  Adagio,  E  minor,  4-4.  An  expressive  melody  is 
sung  by  the  English  horn.  After  an  Allegretto  Intermezzo,  B  major, 
3-4,  the  Adagio  is  resumed  (solo  horn  and  solo  clarinet).     A  fugued 
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Allegretto  is  followed  by  an  Adagio.  The  concluding  section,  Allegro 
molto,  beginning  in  C  minor,  3-4,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Scherzo.  The 
pace  at  last  slackens  to  Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4,  and  the  final 
pages,  Molto  lento,  bring  a  pianissimo  ending. 

This  symphony,  which  is  played  without  pause,  clearly  shows  the 
composer  as  a  pupil  of  C6sar  Franck.  The  melodic  form  and  the  har- 
monic scheme  are  those  of  Franck,  and  certain  mannerisms  of  the 
master,  as  the  use  of  ascending  and  questioning  phrases,  are  faithfully 
reproduced  by  the  disciple.  Here  and  there  are  suggestions  of  other 
influences,  which  will  be  readily  noticed  by  the  hearer. 

Although  Ropartz  purposed  at  an  early  age  to  be  a  musician,  he 
studied  at  Rennes  at  the  College  of  St.  Vincent,  then  at  Vannes  at  the 
School  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Universite 
Catholique  at  Angers,  and  from  the  law  school  at  Rennes,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Having  so  far  followed  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  law,  and,  going  to  Paris,  entered  the  Con- 
servatory and  joined  the  classes  of  Dubois  and  Massenet.  He  soon 
left  the  Conservatory,  where  he  obtained  a  second  accessit  for  harmony 
in  1887,  to  become  a  pupil  of  C£sar  Franck. 

After  Franck  was  dead  and  recognized  as  a  great  master,  many 
claimed  him  as  their  teacher.  As  teacher  of  the  organ  he  naturally 
exerted  an  influence  on  certain  pupils,  as  Rousseau,  Piern£,  Chapuis, 
Dallier,  Dutacq,  Marty,  Vidal,  Tournemire,  and  others;  as  on  his 
associates  in  the  Societe"  Nationale,  Chabrier,  Dukas,  Faure\  Guilmant, 
and  virtuosos,  as  Ysaye  and  Parent.  But  there  were  the  private 
pupils,  who  received  instruction  at  Franck's  home  in  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Michel,  who  aided  in  establishing  and  preserving  the  lofty  tra- 
ditions of  his  instruction,  and  proved  its  excellence,  to  quote  Vincent 
d'Indy,  by  their  works. 

"This  title  'pupil  of  Franck,'"  says  M.  d'Indy,  "which  we  claim  as 
an  honor,  was  not  always  considered  a  glorious  title.  I  remember  the 
time  when  a  certain  young  composer,  who  had  risked  himself  in 
the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel  and  asked,  ■  only  to  see, '  the  advice  of  the 
master,  would  have  veiled  his  face  if  he  had  been  questioned  about  his 
relationship  with  the  organist  of  Sainte-Clotilde,  and  gladly  replied,  as 
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Saint  Peter  in  the  high  priest's  house,  '  I  know  him  not.'  And,  lo,  now, 
since  the  master  has  entered  into  immortality,  his  pupils  suddenly 
become  legion,  and  the  majority  of  composers  who  lived  in  his  time 
pretend  that  they  drank  the  cup  of  his  wise  and  fruitful  instruction." 

M.  d'Indy  then  names  the  true  pupils  of  Franck.  Before  the  war 
of  1870,  Arthur  Coquard,  Albert  Cahen,  Henri  Duparc,  Alexis  de  Cas- 
tillon.  After  1872,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Camille  Benoit,  Augusta  Homes, 
Ernest  Chausson,  Paul  de  Wailly,  Henri  Kunkelmann,  Pierre  de  Br£- 
ville,  Louis  de  Serres,  Guy  Ropartz,  "a  born  symphonic  writer,  who 
has  remained  indissolubly  attached  to  Franck's  principles  in  spite  of 
his  official  position  of  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Nancy,"  Gaston 
Vallin,  Charles  Bordes,  Guillaume  Lekeu.  "They  and  they  alone 
have  intimately  known  the  master  and  absorbed  his  inmost  thoughts 
and  quickening  counsels." 

In  1894,  Ropartz  was  nominated  director  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Nancy,  a  position  that  he  still  holds.  Ten  Conservatory 
concerts  are  given  yearly  under  his  direction.  The  programmes  of 
these  concerts  are  distinguished  for  their  catholicity  and  fine  taste. 
Composer,  instructor,  dramatist,  poet,  he  belongs  to  leading  societies 
of  Art  and  Science. 

His  chief  works  are  as  follows: — 

Stage : — 

Incidental  music  to  "Famille  et  Patrie  (Bon  Marche  Theatre,  Paris, 
1891). 

Incidental  music  to  "Pecheur  d'Islande,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by 
Pierre  Loti  and  Louis  Tiercelin  (Grand Theatre  (Eden),  Paris,  February 
18,  1893).     Two  concert  suites  have  been  arranged  from  this  music. 

Incidental  music  to  "Le  Diable  Couturier,"  one  act  (Bodiniere,  Paris, 
May  27,  1894). 

Incidental  music  to  ''Keruzel,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by  Tiercelin 
(Comedie,  Paris,  January  16,  1895). 

"Marguerite  d'ficosse." 

"Paysages  de  Bretagne,"  for  a  Chinese  shadow-show. 

"Le  Pays,"  music  drama  in  three  acts  and  four  scenes.  Poem  by 
Charles  Le  Gome  (voice  and  pianoforte  edition,  Nancy,  19 10).     Founded 
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on  a  novel,  "L'Islandaise,"  by  Le  Goffic.  Produced  at  Nancy,  Feb- 
ruary i,  191 2.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Rose  Heilbrouner,  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  Paris,  and  Messrs.  Lheureux  and  Ernst,  of  Nancy.  The 
composer  conducted.  Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  April 
16,  1 913,  with  Miss  Lubin,  Messrs.  Salignac  and  Vieuille,  the  chief 
singers. 

Orchestral  works : — 

Symphony  No.  1,  on  a  Breton  choral  (performed  and  published  in 

i895)- 
Symphony  No.  2. 

Symphony  No.  3,  K  major,  for  quartet  of  solo  voices,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  This  symphony  took  the  Prix  Crescent  of  1906.  The  text 
is  by  Ropartz.  "Although  this  is  a  composition  of  strictly  symphonic 
writing,  the  conventional  and  traditional  form  is  here  modified  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  text  employed,  such  as  the  Sea,  the  Plain,  the 
Forest,  the  Sun,  etc.,  yet  in  all  its  complexity  the  order  of  form  remains 
sufficiently  clear.  If  titles  or  themes  for  each  movement  were  in  order, 
the  imagination  might  be  allowed  to  suggest  these:  (1)  the  Joy  in 
Nature;  (2)  the  Doubt  and  Hatred  of  Man;  (3)  the  Law  of  Love." 
The  first  performance  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
November  11,  1906.  The  singers  were  Mmes.  Vila  and  Marty,  Messrs. 
Cazeneuve  and  Daraux.  Georges  Marty  conducted.  Alexandre  Guil- 
mant  was  organist.  The  programme  was  devoted  to  compositions  by 
Ropartz. 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  one  movement  (Lamoureux  Concert,  Paris, 
October  15,  191 1). 

La  Chasse  du  Prince  Arthur,  fitude  Symphonique,  based  on  verses 
from  "Les  Bretons,"  by  A.  Brizeux  (Lamoureux  Concert,  Paris,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1912). 

Fantasia  in  D  major  (published  in  1897;  Colonne  Concert,  Paris, 
March  6,  1898). 

Les  Landes:  Paysage  Breton  (published  in  188-?);  Scenes  Bretonnes: 
Iere  Suite  d'orchestre,  Op.  24;  Avant  le  pardon;  Le  Passe-pied; 
Paries    Forieres;  La  Derobee  (published  at  Paris  188-?); 

Dimanche  Breton :  Suite  in  four  movements. 
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Cinq  Pieces  Breves. 

Carnaval:  Impromptu. 

Festival  March. 

Lamento  for  oboe  and  orchestra. 

Adagio  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  (published  at  Nancy,  1899). 

Serenade  for  strings. 

Chamber  music:  Quartet  No.  1,  G  minor,  use  of  Breton  folk-songs 
(Paris,  1894),  Quartet  No.  2;  Sonata  in  G  minor  for  violoncello  and 
pianoforte  (published  in  1904);  Andante  and  Allegro  for  trumpet  and 
pianoforte;  Sonata  in  D  minor  for  violin  and  pianoforte  (published  in 
1908). 

Vocal  Music:  Psalm  136  for  chorus,  organ,  and  orchestra,  composed 
in  1897,  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Nancy  in  1898,  Conservatory  of 
Paris,  1900. 

Five  sonnets  of  Ch.  Gueun,  "Veilles  de  depart." 

Chanson  d'Automne  for  bass  and  orchestra.  Text  by  Baudelaire. 
Composed  in  1905.     Colonne  Concert,  Paris,  1906. 

Priere  for  baritone  and  orchestra. 

Quatre  Poemes  (after  Heine's  "Intermezzo"). 

Vingt  Melodies  (Paris,  19 10). 

"Les  Fileuses  de  Bretagne"  for  female  voices. 

Music  for  the  church. 

Miscellaneous:  Piano  pieces,  among  them  one  in  B  minor  for  two 
pianofortes  (1899);  organ  pieces;  orchestration  of  accompaniment  to 
Cesar  Franck's  "Nocturne"  (November  19,  1905,  Paris). 

This  composer  is  the  author  of  a  comedy  in  one  act,  "La  Batte" 
(Theatre  d' Application,  Paris,  1891);  and  volumes  of  poems:  "Adagi- 
ettos,"  "Les  Nuances,"  "Modes  Mineurs."  He  has  translated  poems 
by  Heine;  edited,  in  collaboration  with  Louis  Tiercelin,  "Le  Parnasse 
Breton  Centemporain " ;  he  is  also  the  author  of  "Au  Soir  de  Patay," 
" Notations  artistiques"  (1891),  "V.  Masse,"  "Cesar  Franck."  He  has 
frequently  contributed  to  musical  periodicals. 
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''Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar,  1889-94).  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,''  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  186 1,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 
Thuille  died  in  1907. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bluht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


•  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  fee  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  tJberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 

Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 

Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung 

Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft, 

Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluf  t. 

Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 

Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 

1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 

Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  vauen. 

Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 

Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 

Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 

Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 

Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 

So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 

Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 

So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen! 

Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 
Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wiinschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  vefachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson*  :— 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother). 

O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal ! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss ! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 


Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 

I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 

Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 

Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

•John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many 
yeara  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of 
that  composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 
A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 
Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 
Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 
Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 
It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 
And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue ! 
Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique:    - 
So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek ! 
So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 
Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 

Don  Juan  {to  Marcello,  his  friend). 
It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me : 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  L,enau;  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
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legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  *>  Don  Juan."  "Don  Juan" 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L-  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Bach  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess.  Be- 
cause he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another,  at 
last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."  * 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:  "The  First  Victim,  'Zerlinchen' '';  "The  Countess"; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau 's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adver- 
sary kill  him. 

"Mem  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "  Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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The  first  theme,  E  major,  Allegro  molto  eon  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapun tally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind) .  The  first  of  the  fair  appa- 
ritions appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  the  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp). 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's" monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing" ;  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by  the 
theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the  song, 
but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.     The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is  heard, 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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and  he  rushes  from  Anna.     The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  2," 
is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new  victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep -chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims: — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 
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Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  3,  Op.  72  .    . Xudwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;    died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera  "Fidelio,  oder  die  Eheliche  Iyiebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Jozef  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly, 
("Leonore;  ou,  1' Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  An  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1805,  with  Anna  Pauline  Milder,*  afterwards  Mrs.  Hauptmann, 
as  the  heroine.  The  other  parts  were  taken  as  follows :  Don  Fernando, 
Weinkopf;  Don  Pizarro,  Meier;  Florestan,  Demmer;  Rocco,  Rothe; 
Marzelline  (sic),  Miss  Miiller;  Jaquino,  Cach6;  Wachehauptmann, 
Meister.  We  quote  from  the  original  bill.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  on  April  1,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen,  Miss  Berkiel, 
Beutler,  f  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief  singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.     The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  20, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweler,  Hauptmann.  She  sang 
as  guest  at  many  opera-houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  183 1,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 

t  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded,  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  cords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  than  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friihlingstagen, " 
but  none  erf  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared. 
"Fidelio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  1814,  and  for  this  performance 
Beethoven  wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary 
that  he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to 
May  15  of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "  Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  a  while:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  finished. 
Schindler  said  a  "  Leonore ' '  overture  was  played.  According  to  Seyfried 
the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and  his  view 
is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Prometheus" 
overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a  score  of  an 
overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was  not  dated, 
but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's  handwriting: 
"Overturn  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I."  This  work 
was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand  characteristic 
overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and  circumstances 
point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."     It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 


wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood- wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different  in 
tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few 
measures,  adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody 
is  not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind 
instruments,  and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the 
coda.  This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage 
in  No.  3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major,  2-2,  begins  in  double  fortis- 
simo on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;    and  that  which  follows  is 
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about  the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic 
crescendo  with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Ap thorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood- wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again 'piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.  From 
this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi- 
nant of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 

would  have  dared  to  write;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to 
the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute 
solo) .  This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a 
wildly  jubilant  coda. 
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The  overture  "Leonore"  No.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Webb  was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed,  for 
the  programme  of  a  concert  by  the  Society  on  January  24,  1852,  states 
that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 

The  ast  performance  of  "Fidelio"  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  February  9,  1897.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Leonore,  Lilli 
Lehmann;  Marcellina,  Augusta  Vollmar;  Florestan,  Paul  Kalisch; 
Rocco,  Kmil  Fischer;  Pizarro,  Wilhelm  Mertens;  Fernando,  Gerhard 
Stehmann;  Jaquino,  Paul  Lange;  1st  Prisoner,  A.  Lehmann;  2d 
Prisoner,  Fritz  Derschuch.     Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 


Three  overtures  are  entitled  "Leonore";  one  is  entitled  "Fidelio." 
According  to  tradition  and  confirming  contemporaneous  speech  and 
documents,  Beethoven  wished  to  name  his  opera  "Leonore."  This  was 
the  title  of  BouiHy's  libretto.  It  is  also  possible  that  Beethoven 
may  have  wished  to  compliment  his  friend  Eleonore  von  Breuning, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wegeler,  for  Beethoven  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her.  The  management  of  the  An  der  Wien  theatre  feared 
that  his  opera  might  thus  be  confounded  with  those  by  Gaveaux  and 
Paer.  A  letter  written  by  Stephen  von  Breuning  (1806)  to  his  sister 
states  that  Beethoven  at  the  revival  of  the  opera  in  1806  was  unable 
to  persuade  the  management  to  put  the  title  "Fidelio"  on  the  bill, 
the  title  "in  the  original  French."  "The  bills  bore  the  first  title, 
'Leonore.'"  This  seems  authoritative.  But,  as  Kufferath  shows 
("Fidelio,"  Paris,  1913),  "Fidelio"  was  not  the  original  French  title. 
The  bills  of  1805  and  1806  all  have  "Fidelio."  The  first  edition  of 
the  German  libretto  has  the  title  "Fidelio."  Only  the  libretto  of 
the  second  edition  (1806)  is  entitled  "Leonore." 

The  arrangement  of  the  opera  for  voice  and  pianoforte  made  by  Czerny, 
according  to  the  advice  of  Beethoven  in  18 10,  was  published  as  "Leonore," 
and  in  the  same  year  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  announced  in  French  in 
the  Intellig  nablatt  of  Leipsic  the  publicatiuii  of  the  "overture  to  'Leo- 
nore.'" In  the  interval  a  second  edition  of  the  voice  and  piano  score 
had  been  published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  This  was  entitled 
"Fidelio,"  with  "Leonore"  in  parentheses.  Kufferath  concludes: 
"One  thing  is  certain:  only  in  18 14  after  the  second  revision  did  Beet- 
hoven definitely  adopt  the  title  'Fidelio.'"  A  score  for  voice  and 
pianoforte  in  those  days  included  the  airs,  duets,  and  trios;  not  the 
finales,  not  the  overture. 
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Jean  Nicolas  Bouilly,  the  author  of  the  French  libretto,  was  born 
January  24,  1763,  at  La  Couldraye,  near  Tours.  He  died  at  Paris, 
April  24,  1842.  A  parliamentary  lawyer  at  Paris,  he  was  after  the 
Revolution  an  administrator,  civil  judge,  and  also  a  public  accuser 
at  Tours  from  1793  to  1797;  later,  a  member  of  the  Commission  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Paris.  He  left  this  position  to  follow  a  dramatic 
career.  He  wrote  librettos  for  Gretry,  Mehul,  Cherubini,  Daloyrac, 
Boieldieu,  Berton,  Nicolo,  and  for  the  young  Auber;  also  comedies, 
of  which  the  most  successful  was  "I/Abbe  de  Tfipee,"  and  vaudevilles. 

He  boasted  that  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  save  the  "aristocrats."  And  he  said  that  the  idea  of  his  "Leonore" 
was  derived  from  the  noble  action  of  a  woman  of  Touraine  whom  he 
helped.  She  introduced  herself,  disguised,  into  the  prison  where 
her  husband  was  confined,  and  rescued  him.  Mme.  de  Lavalette 
was  similarly  successful.  Her  husband  escaped  clad  in  her  dress. 
Bouilly  prudently  changed  the  scene  of  his  opera  to  Spain.  The  li- 
bretto was  published  by  Barba,  Paris,  in  the  year  Seven  (1798-99). 


Pierre  Gaveaux,  who  set  music  to  Bouilly' s  libretto,  was  a  singer  as 
well  as  composer.  Born  at  Beziers  in  1761,  he  was  as  a  boy  a  chorister, 
and,  as  he  was  intended  for  the  priesthood,  he  learned  Latin  and  pur- 
sued other  necessary  studies.  First  tenor  at  Saint-Severin,  Bordeaux, 
he  studied  under  the  organist  Francois  Beck  and  composed  vocal 
pieces.  But  like  the  hero  in  the  elder  Dumas'  "Olympe  de  Cleves," 
he  left  the  church,  and  appeared  as  an  operatic  tenor  at  Bordeaux 
in  1788.  He  afterwards  sang  at  Montpellier.  In  1789  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  the  first  tenor  at  the  Theatre  de  Monsieur;  when  the 
Feydeau  Theatre  was  opened  in  1791,  Gaveaux  sang  there  for  the  rest 
of  his  singing  life.  He  composed  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  operas. 
In  18 1 2  his  mind  was  affected,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage  for 
some  months.  He  returned,  cured,  as  it  was  thought,  but  in  18 19 
he  was  again  insane,  and  he  died  in  a  madhouse  near  Paris  in  1825. 
During  his  earlier  years  his  voice  was  light,  flexible,  agreeable,  and  he 
was  an  expressive  and  even  passionate  actor;  but  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  career  his  tones  were  nasal  and  without  resonance.  He 
created  the  part  of  Florestan  in  his  "Leonore."  The  part  of  the  heroine 
was  created  by  Julie  Angelique  Legrand,  known  on  the  stage  as  Mme. 
Scio.  She  was  born  at  Lille  in  1768.  An  army  officer  ran  off  with  her 
and  abandoned  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  support  herself  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  by  singing  in  the  theatre.  At  first  her  engagements  were 
in  the  provinces,  and  at  Montpellier  she  was  in  the  company  with 
Gaveaux.  She  married  at  Marseilles  in  1789  a  violinist,  fitienne  Scio. 
She  went  to  Paris  in  1791,  and  the  next  year  she  joined  the  Opera- 
Comique  company,  and  soon  made  a  brilliant  reputation.     Her  voice 


"The  first  American  Contralto  in  the  Concert  field." 

Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  21st,  1913 

For  concert  engagements  address:   HAENSEL  &  JONES,  AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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was  pure  and  sonorous,  she  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  she  was  a 
most  intelligent  actress  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  Too  ambitious, 
she  assumed  certain  parts  that  were  too  high  for  her  voice,  which  soon 
showed  wear.  A  widow  in  1796,  she  made  an  unhappy  second  marriage, 
which  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  she  died  of  consumption 
at  Paris  in  1807. 
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TO 

Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark- 
able depth  of  tone.  Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.    . 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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C. 
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Chevrot,  A. 
Battles,  A. 
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Lenom,  C. 
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Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
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Sadony,  P. 
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English  Horn. 
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Kandler,  F.            Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 

Librarian. 

Assistant  Librarian. 

Marshall,  J.  P. 

Sauerquell,  J. 
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FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  19 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart     .     Symphony  in  C  major,  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551.) 

I.  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Goldmark 
Tschaikowsky 

Dvorak 


Overture  to  "Sakuntala,"  Op.  13 

Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  Violoncello 
with  Orchestral  Accompaniment,  Op.  33 

Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92 


SOLOIST 
Miss  BEATRICE  HARRISON 


: 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  C  major  with  Fugue  Finale,   "Jupiter"  (K.  551). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1796.  There  are  canons 
and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "Acis  and 
Galatea,"  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for 
orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with 
the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve 
minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cos!  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the 
feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I 
have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in 
two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here, 
were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.     I  must  drive 
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them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and 
cheaply."  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter 
with  Puchberg's  memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited 
by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. . 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15;  he  preferred  water,  but  he  would 
drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting  chocolate  drops 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth;  he  gave  gold  coins  to  the 
poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had  remarkably  fine 
teeth;  he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the  English  who 
introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us  many  things, 
says  he  was  "  passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most  excellent  and  accu- 
rate judge  of  it."    But  we  know  that  he  did  not  like  the  music  of  Mozart. 

Joseph  commanded  from  his  composer  Mozart  no  opera,  cantata, 
symphony,  or  piece  of  chamber  music,  although  he  was  paying  him 
eight  hundred  florins  a  year.  He  did  order  dances,  the  dances  named 
above.  For  the  dwellers  in  Vienna  were  dancing-mad.  Let  us  listen 
to  Kelly,  who  knew  Mozart  and  sang  in  the  first  performance  of  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro"  in  1786:  "The  ridotto  rooms,  where  the  masquerades 
took  place,  were  in  the  palace;  and,  spacious  and  commodious  as  they 
were,  they  were  actually  crammed  with  masqueraders.  I  never  saw 
or  indeed  heard  of  any  suite  of  rooms  where  elegance  and  convenience 
were  more  considered,  for  the  propensity  of  the  Vienna  ladies  for  danc- 
ing and  going  to  carnival  masquerades  was  so  determined  that  nothing 
was  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of  their  favorite 
amusement.  .  .  .  The  ladies  of  Vienna  are  particularly  celebrated  for 
their  grace  and  movements  in  waltzing,  of  which  they  never  tire.  For 
my  own  part,  I  thought  waltzing  from  ten  at  night  until  seven  in  the 
morning  a  continual  whirligig,  most  tiresome  to  the  eye  and  ear,  to 
say  nothing  of  any  worse  consequences. s=  For  these  dances  Mozart 
wrote,  as  did  Haydn,  Hummel,  Beethoven. 
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Thus  was  Mozart  without  loyal  protection.  He  wrote  Puchberg 
that  he  hoped  to  find  more  patrons  abroad  than  in  Vienna.  In  the 
spring  of  1789  he  left  his  beloved  Constance,  and  made  a  concert  tour 
in  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes. 

Mozart  was  never  fully  appreciated  in  Vienna  during  his  last  wretched 
yet  glorious  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  the  loneliness 
of  his  last  days,  the  indifference  of  court  and  city,  the  insignificant 
burial.  This  lack  of  appreciation  was  wondered  at  in  other  towns. 
See,  for  instance,  Studien  fiir  Tonkunstler  und  Musikfreunde,  a  musical 
journal  published  at  Berlin  in  1792.  The  Prague  correspondent  wrote 
on  December  12,  1791:  "Because  his  body  swelled  after  death,  the 
story  arose  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  .  .  .  Now  that  he  is  dead  the 
Viennese  will  indeed  find  out  what  they  have  lost.  While  he  was  alive 
he  always  had  much  to  do  with  the  cabal,  which  he  occasionally  irri- 
tated through  his  sans  souci  ways.  Neither  his  '  Figaro '  nor  his  '  Don 
Giovanni'  met  with  any  luck  at  Vienna,  yet  the  more  in  Prague.  Peace 
be  with  his  ashes ! " 

Mozart  in  1788  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few,  among  whom  was 
Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  he 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  go  into 
foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the  Mozart  of  1788 
and  1789. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonkunstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins;    the  varied 
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ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially ;  but  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (1813)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  over- 
poweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  symphony  in  C." 
And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter,"  the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a 
rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony 
at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the^prchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at  the  same  speed, 
and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew 
into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began 
the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated, 
played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  afterward  said  to  some  who  wondered 
at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on  other  occasions  protested  against 
undue  speed :  "It  was  not  caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority 
of  the  players  were  well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged 
everything  beyond  endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made 
them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in 
the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto: 
"The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."     This  concert,  by 
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the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present  had 
received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such  matters. 

Mozart  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  October 
14,  1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but  they  were 
by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  179 1.  In  1792  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  seldom 
determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom  to  print: 
"Symphonie  von  Wranitsky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart,"  "Sinfonia  di 
Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  "Sinfonie" 
was  then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or  more  movements 
written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind  instruments. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  performed  at  the 
concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Leipsic.  The  two  symphonies  then  played 
were  not  published.  The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  com- 
posed in  1783  and  1786.  The  latter  one  in  D  major  was  performed  at 
Prague  with  extraordinary  success.  The  publishers  were  not  slow  in 
publishing  Mozart's  compositions,  even  if  they  were  as  conspicuous  nig- 
gards as  Joseph  II.  himself.  The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were 
probably  of  the  three  composed  in  1788,  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Nor  do  we  know  who  gave  the  title  "Jupiter"  to  this  symphony. 
Some  say  it  was  applied  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  to  express  his  admiration  for 
the  loftiness  of  ideas  and  nobility  of  treatment.  Some  maintain  that 
the  triplets  in  the  first  measure  suggest  the  thunder-bolts  of  Jove. 
Some  think  that  the  "calm,  godlike  beauty"  of  the  music  compelled 
the  title.  Others  are  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the  title  was  given 
to  the  symphony  as  it  might  be  to  any  masterpiece  or  any  impressively 
beautiful  or  strong  or  big  thing.  To  them  "Jupiter"  expresses  the 
power  and  brilliance  of  the  work. 

The  eulogies  pronounced  on  this  symphony  are  familiar  to  all, — 
from  Schumann's  "There  are  things  in  the  world  about  which  nothing 
can  be  said,  as  Mozart's  C  major  symphony  with  the  fugue,  much  of 
Shakespeare,  and  pages  of  Beethoven,"  to  von  Billow's  "I  call  Brahms's 
first  symphony  the  tenth,  not  because  it  should  be  placed  after  the 
ninth:    I  should  put  it  between  the  second  and  the  'Broica,'  just  as 
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I  think  the  first  not  the  symphony  of  Beethoven  but  the  one  composed 
by  Mozart  and  known  by  the  name  'Jupiter."  But  there  were 
decriers  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus  Hans  Georg  Nageli 
( 1 773-1836)  attacked  this  symphony  bitterly  on  account  of  its  well- 
defined  and  long-lined  melody,  "which  Mozart  mingled  and  con- 
founded with  a  free  instrumental  play  of  ideas,  and  his  very  wealth  of 
fancy  and  emotional  gifts  led  to  a  sort  of  fermentation  in  the  whole 
province  of  art,  and  caused  it  to  retrograde  rather  than  to  advance." 
He  found  fault  with  certain  harmonic  progressions  which  he  character- 
ized as  trivial.  He  allowed  the  composer  originality  and  a  certain 
power  of  combination,  but  he  found  him  without  style,  often  shallow 
and  confused.  He  ascribed  these  qualities  to  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  man  himself:  "He  was  too  hasty,  when  not  too  frivolous,  and  he 
wrote  as  he  himself  was."  Nageli  was  not  the  last  to  judge  a  work 
according  to  the  alleged  morality  or  immorality  of  the  maker. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  Finale  of  the  "Jupiter."  The  opening 
theme  of  four  measures  is  an  old  church  tone  that  has  been  used 
by  many, — Bach  and  no  doubt  many  before  him,  Purcell,  Michael 
Haydn,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Croft,  Schubert,  Goss,  Mendelssohn, 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  others.  It  was  a  favorite  theme  of  Mozart.  It 
appears~in  the  Credo  of  the  Missa  Brevis  in  F  (1774),  in  the  Sanctus  of 
the  Mass  in  C  (1776),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
symphony  in  B-flat  (1779),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  sonata  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  violin  (1785). 

In  the  Tablettes  de  Polymnie  (Paris,  April,  18 10)  a  writer  observed 
that  the  fugue-finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  "is  understood- only 
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by  a  very  small  number  of  connoisseurs;  but  the  public,  which  wishes 
to  pass  for  a  connoisseur,  applauds  it  with  the  greater  fury  because  it  is 
absolutely  ignorant  in  the  matter." 
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The  "Jupiter"  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  4-4.  The  movement  opens  immediately 
with  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme.  The  theme  is  in  two  sec- 
tions. Imposing  triplets  of  the  full  orchestra  alternating  with  a  gentler 
melodious  passage  for  strings;  the  section  of  a  martial  nature  with 
strongly  marked  rhythm  for  trumpets  and  drums.  There  is  extensive 
development  of  the  figures  with  some  new  counter  ones.  The  strings 
have  the  second  theme:  "a  yearning  phrase,"  wrote  Mr.  Ap thorp, 
"ascending  by  two  successive  semitones,  followed  by  a  brighter,  almost 
a  rollicking  one — is  it  Jove  laughing  at  lovers'  perjuries? — the  bassoon 
and  flute  soon  adding  richness  to  the  coloring  by  doubling  the  melody 
of  the  first  violins  in  the  lower  and  upper  octaves."  This  theme  is  in 
G  major.  There  is  a  cheerful  conclusion-theme,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the  martial  rhythm  of  the  second 
section  of  the  first  theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate. 
The  third  part  is  almost  like  unto  the  first  with  changes  of  key. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  F  major,  3-4.  The  first  part  presents  the 
development  in  turn  of  three  themes  which  are  so  joined  that  there  is 
apparent  melodic  continuity.  The  second  part  consists  of  some  more 
elaborate  development  of  the  same  material. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  the 
traditional  minuet  form.  The  chief  theme  begins  with  the  inversion 
of  the  first  figure,  the  "chromatic  sigh,"  of  the  second  theme  in  the 
first  movement,  and  this  "sigh"  is  hinted  at  in  the  Trio  which  is  in  C 
major. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  C  major,  4-4.  The  movement  is  often  de- 
scribed as  a  "fugue  on  four  subjects."  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  concerning 
it  as  follows:  "Like  the  first  movement,  it  is  really  in  2-2  (alia  breve) 
time;   but  Mozart,  as  was  not  unusual  with  him,  has  omitted  the  hair 
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stroke  through  the  'C  of  common  time — a  detail  in  the  use  of  which 
he  was  habitually  extremely  lax.  As  far  as  the  'fugue  on  four  subjects' 
goes,  the  movement  can  hardly  strictly  be  called  a  fugue ;  it  is  a  brilliant 
rondo  on  four  themes,  and  the  treatment  of  this  thematic  material  is 
for  the  most  part  of  a  f ugal  character — the  responses  are  generally  '  real ' 
instead  of  '  tonal. '  Ever  and  anon  come  brilliant  passages  for  the  full 
orchestra  which  savor  more  of  the  characteristically  Mozartish  'tutti 
cadences'  to  the  separate  divisions  of  a  rondo  or  other  symphonic 
movement  than  they  do  of  the  ordinary  'divisions'  in  a  fugue.  Still 
fuga  writing  of  a  sufficiently  strict  character  certainly  predominates  in 
the  movement.  For  eviscerating  elaborateness  of  working-out — all  the 
devices  of  motus  rectus  and  motus  contrarius  being  resorted  to;  at  one 
time  even  the  old  canon  cancrizans — this  movement  may  be  said  almost 
to  seek  its  fellow.  It  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  learned  and  one  of 
the  most  spontaneously  brilliant  things  Mozart  ever  wrote." 


* 
*  * 


The  symphony,  it  is  said,  was  the  successor  of  the  old  suite.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  "the  ultimate  basis  of  the  suite-form  is 
a  contrast  of  dance- tunes;  but  in  the  typical  early  symphony  the 
dance-tunes  are  almost  invariably  avoided."  Nor  can  the  introduction 
of  the  minuet  in  the  symphony  be  regarded  as  a  vital  bond  between 
symphony  and  suite.  The  minuet  is  not  so  characteristic  an  element 
in  the  old  suite  as  is  the  allemande,  courante,  sarabande,  gigue,  gavotte, 
or  bourr£e. 

Mozart  preserved  the  type  of  the  old  minuet,  as  it  is  found  in  the  old 
suites:  he  kept  the  moderate  movement,  the  high-bred,  courtly  air. 
Haydn  accelerated  the  pace,  gave  a  lighter  character,  and  supplied 
whimsical  and  humorous  incidents.* 

It  is  often  stated  loosely,  and  with  the  air  of  Macaulay  and  his  "every 
school-boy  knows,"  that  the  minuet  was  introduced  into  the  symphony 
by  Haydn.  Gossec  in  France  wrote  symphonies  for  large  orchestra 
before  Haydn  wrote  them,  and  these  works  were  performed  at  Paris. 

*  For  interesting  remarks  concerning  the  infancy  of  the  symphony,  especially  at  Vienna,  see  "  Mozarts 
Jugendsinfonien,"  by  Detlef  Schulz  (Leipsic,  igoo). 
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Haydn's  first  symphony  was  composed  in  1759.  Gossec's  first  sym- 
phonies were  published  in  1754;  but  just  when  Gossec  introduced  the 
minuet  as  a  movement  is  not  determined  beyond  doubt  and  perad- 
venture.  Sammartini  wrote  his  first  symphony  in  1734,  Stamitz  wrote 
symphonies  before  Haydn,  and  there  were  other  precursors.  Even  a 
Viennese  composer  introduced  the  minuet  before  Haydn,  one  Georg 
Matthias  Monn,*  whose  symphony  in  D  major,  composed  before  1740, 
with  a  minuet,  is  now  in  the  Vienna  Court  Library. 

There  were  some  who  thought  in  those  early  days  that  a  symphony 
worthy  of  the  name  should  be  without  a  minuet.  Thus  the  learned 
Hofrath  Johann  Gottlieb  Carl  Spazier  (1 761-1805)  wrote  a  strong  pro- 
test, which  appeared  in  the  number  of  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt 
after  that  which  contained  the  news  of  Mozart's  death.  Spazier 
objected  to  the  minuet  as  a  destroyer  of  unity  and  coherence.  In  a 
dignified  work  there  should  be  no  discordant  mirth.  Why  not  a  polo- 
naise or  a  gavotte,  if  a  minuet  be  allowed?  The  first  movement  should 
be  in  some  prevailing  mood,  joyful,  uplifted,  proud,  solemn,  etc.  A 
slow  and  gentle  movement  brings  relief  and  prepares  the  hearer  for  the 
finale  or  still  stronger  presentation  of  the  first  mood.  The  minuet  is 
disturbing,  it- reminds  one  of  the  dance-hall  and  the  misuse  of  music; 
and  "when  it  is  caricatured,  as  is  often  the  case  with  minuets  by  Haydn 
and  Pleyel,  it  excites  laughter."  The  minuet  retards  the  flow  of  the 
symphony,  and  it  should  surely  never  be  found  in  a  passionate  work  or 
in  one  that  induces  solemn  meditation.  Thus  the  Hofrath  Spazier  of 
Berlin.  The  even  more  learned  Johann  Mattheson  had  said  half  a 
century  before  him  that  the  minuet,  played,  sung,  or  danced,  produced 
no  other  effect  than  a  moderate  cheerfulness.  The  minuet  was  an 
aristocratic  dance,  the  dance  of  coble  dames  with  powder  and  patches 
and  of  men  renowned  for  grace  and  gallantry.  It  was  so  in  music  until 
Haydn  gave  it  to  citizens  and  their  wives  with  loud  laugh  and  louder 
heels.  And  in  England  the  minuet  was  a  formal  function.  Mr.  Austin 
Leigh,  recently  commenting  on  the  proposed  revival  of  this  eighteenth- 

*  Little  is  known  about  this  Viennese  composer  of  the  eighteenth  century  except  that  he  was  productive. 
A  list  of  some  of  his  works  is  given  in  Gerber's  "Neues  bistorisch  biographisches  Lexikon  der  Tonkiinstler," 
Vol.  III.  (Leipsic,  1813). 
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century  dance,  said:  "It  was  not  every  one  who  felt  qualified  to  make 
this  public  exhibition,  and  those  ladies  who  intended  to  dance  minuets 
used  to  distinguish  themselves  by  wearing  a  particular  kind  of  lappet- 
on  their  head-dress.  I  have  heard  also  of  another  curious  proof  of 
the  respect  in  which  this  dance  was  held.  Gloves  immaculately  clean 
were  considered  requisite  for  its  due  performance,  while  gloves  a  little 
soiled  were  thought  good  enough  for  a  country  dance;  and  accordingly 
some  prudent  ladies  provided  themselves  with  two  pairs  for  their 
several  purposes." 

Mozart's  "  Prague"  symphony  in  D  major  (1786)  is  without  a  minuet. 
So  is  the  symphony  in  G  major  (1783). 

For  a  discussion  of  the  minuet  in  the  early  symphonies  see  Detlef 
Schulz's  "Mozarts  Jugendsinf  onien "  (Leipsic,  1900).  For  the 
influence  of  Schobert  over  Mozart  see  "Mozart,"  by  T.  de  Wyzewa 
and  G.  de  Saint-Foix  (Paris,  19 12),  Vol.  I,  pp.  65-80.  Schobert  gave  to 
the  trios  of  a  minuet  a  capricious  character,  or  one  of  reverie,  by  re- 
peating constantly  a  little  theme  with  diverse  modulations;  but  in 
the  choice  of  a  subject,  light,  melancholy,  almost  mysterious,  the 
young  Mozart  knew  no  model. 


The  early  symphonies  followed,  as  a  rule,  the  formal  principles  of 
the  Italian  theatre-symphony,  and  these  principles  remained  fixed 
from  the  time  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1659-1725)  to  that  of  Mozart, 
who  in  his  earlier  symphonies  was  not  inclined  to  break  away  from 
them.  The  Italian  theatre-symphony  had  three  movements:  two 
lively  movements  were  separated  by  a  third,  slower  and  of  a  contrasting 
character.  It  was  thus  distinguished  from  the  French  overture  or 
theatre-symphony,  which  brought  a  fugued  allegro  between  two  grave 
movements,  and  was  of  a  more  solemn  and  imposing  character.  As 
the  Italian  was  better  suited  to  the  technic  of  amateurs, — princes  and 
citizens  who  were  fond  of  music  and  themselves  wished  to  play, — 
the  theatre-symphony  grew  gradually  of  less  theatrical  importance: 
it  no  longer  had  a  close  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  music- 
drama  that  followed;  it  became  mere  superficial,  decorative  music, 
which  sank  to  "organized  instrumental  noise,"  to  cover  the  din  of  the 
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assembling  and  chattering  audience.  The  form  survived.  In  the  first 
movement  noisy  phrases  and  figures  took  the  place  of  true  musical 
thought,  and  if  a  thought  occurred  it  was  ornamented  in  the  taste  of 
the  period.  The  slow  movement  was  after  the  manner  of  the  rococo 
pastoral  song,  or  it  was  a  sentimental  lament.  The  finale  was  gay. 
generally  with  the  character  of  a  dance,  but  conventional  and  without 
any  true  emotional  feeling.  The  slow  movement  and  the  finale  were 
occasionally  connected.  The  first  movement  was  generally  in  4-4  or 
3-4;  the  second,  in  2-4,  3-4,  or  3-8;  the  third,  in  simple  time  or  in  6-8. 
The  first  movement  and  the  finale  were  in  the  same  and  major  key. 
They  were  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  strings,  to  which 
trumpets  and  drums  were  added  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The 
slow  movement  was,  as  a  rule,  in  the  subdominant  or  in  the  minor  of 
the  prevailing  tonality,  sometimes  in  the  superdominant  or  in  a  parallel 
key.  It  was  scored  chiefly  for  string  quartet,  to  which  flutes  were 
added  and,  less  frequently,  oboes  and  horns.  The  cembalo  was  for 
a  long  time  an  indispensable  instrument  in  the  three  movements. 

In  the  slow  movement  of  the  conventional  theatre-symphony  the  mel- 
ody was  played  by  the  first  violin  to  the  simplest  accompaniment  in  the 
bass.  The  middle  voices  were  often  not  written  in  the  score.  The 
second  violin  went  in  unison  or  in  thirds  with  the  first  violin,  and  the' 
viola  in  octaves  with  the  bass. 


Overture  to  "Sakuntala,"  in  F  major,  Op.  13.    Carl  Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  in  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;*  died  at  Vienna, 

January  3,  1915.) 

This  overture,  the  first  of  Goldmark's  important  works  in  order  of 
composition,  and  the  work  that  made  him  world-famous,  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  December  26, 
1865. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  6,  1877. 

The  following  preface  is  printed  in  the  full  score : — 

*Yet  the  latest  biographer  of  Goldmark — Otto  Keller,  of  Vienna — gives  the  erroneous  date,i832,  still 
found  in  some  recent  biographical  dictionaries  of  musicians.  See  Keller's  "Carl  Goldmark"  (Leipsic,  s.  d., 
in  the  "Moderne  Musiker"  series). 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  Kalidasa's  famous 
work,  "Sakuntala,"  we  here  briefly  condense  its  contents. 

Sakuntala,  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  is  brought  up  in  a  penitentiary  grove  by 
the  chief  of  a  sacred  caste  of  priests  as  his  adopted  daughter.  The  great  king 
Dushianta 'enters  the  sacred  grove  while  out  hunting;  he  sees  Sakuntala,  and  is 
immediately  inflamed  with  love  for  her. 

A  charming  love-scene  follows,  which  closes  with  the  union  (according  to  Grund- 
harveri,  the  marriage)  of  both. 

The  king  gives  Sakuntala,  who  is  to  follow  him  later  to  his  capital  city,  a  ring 
by  which  she  shall  be  recognized  as  his  wife. 

A  powerful  priest,  to  whom  Sakuntala  has  forgotten  to  show  due  hospitality, 
in  the  intoxication  of  her  love,  revenges  himself  upon  her  by  depriving  the  king  of 
his  memory  and  of  all  recollection  of  her. 

Sakuntala  loses  the  ring  while  washing  clothes  in  the  sacred  river. 

When  Sakuntala  is  presented  to  the  king,  by  her  companions,  as  his  wife,  he  does 
not  recognize  her,  and  he  repudiates  her.  Her  companions  refuse  to  admit  her,  as 
the  wife  of  another,  back  into  her  home,  and  she  is  left  alone  in  grief  and  despair; 
then  the  nymph,  her  mother,  has  pity  on  her,  and  takes  her  to  herself. 

Now  the  ring  is  found  by  some  fishermen  and  brought  back  to  the  king.  On  his 
seeing  it,  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns.  He  is  seized  with  remorse  for 
his  terrible  deed;  the  profoundest  grief  and  unbounded  yearning  for  her  who  has 
disappeared  leave  him  no  more. 

Qn  a  warlike  campaign  against  some  evil  demons,  whom  he  vanquishes,  he  finds 
Sakuntala  again,  and  now  there  is  no  end  to  their  happiness. 

In  19 10  Sigismund  Bachrich  gave  information  to  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  of  Vienna  about  the  first  performance  of  the  "Sakuntala" 
overture  and,  "Die  Konigen  von  Saba."  Bachrich  as  a  youth  used 
to  substitute  in  the  orchestra  for  Goldmark  so  that  the  latter  could 
have  more  time  to  compose.  "  In  return  for  this,  he  had  the  privilege 
of  being  the  first  to  get  acquainted  with  the  new  manuscripts.  When 
the  'Sakuntala'  overture  was  finished,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  Vienna.  It  is  customary  with  that  organiza- 
tion, on  receiving  a  promising  manuscript,  to  play  it  over  at  a  rehearsal, 
and  then  decide  by  a  majority  vote  whether  it  should  be  performed. 
No  one  is  ever  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  trials — not  even  the 
composer.     Bachrich  ascertained  when  the  '  Sakuntala '  overture  was 
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to  be  put  on  trial,  and  managed  to  smuggle  himself  into  a  dark 
corner  of  the  hall.  His  heart  beat  violently  when  it  began.  When 
it  was  over,  an  unusual  thing  happened:  the  players  themselves  broke 
into  enthusiastic  applause,  and  the  conductor,  Dessoff,  exclaimed 
in  Viennese  dialect:  'Ach  nee! — ich  dachte,  dadriiber  woll'n  wer  wohl 
nich  abstimmen'  ('I  guess  there's  no  need  of  taking  a  vote  on  this'). 
Bachrich  had  heard  enough.  As  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him, 
he  ran  to  the  Kaiserkrone  Cafe,  where  Goldmark  was  waiting  for  him 
impatiently.  He  was  so  out  of  breath  when  he  got  there  that  he  could 
not  utter  a  word;  but  he  nodded  'Yes — Yes — Yes,'  and  the  composer 
understood  and  rejoiced." 

The  introduction  opens,  Andante  assai  in  F  major,  3-4,  with  rich 
and  sombre  harmonies  in  violas,  'cellos  (largely  divided),  and  bas- 
soons. Mr.  Ap thorp  fancied  that  the  low  trills  "may  bear  some  ref- 
erence to  the  gurgling  of  a  spring — indicative  of  Sakuntala's  parent- 
age." The  tempo  changes  to  Moderato  assai,  F  major  (3-4  or  9-8 
time).  A  clarinet  and  two  'cellos  in  unison  sing  the  chief  theme  over 
soft  harmonies  in  the  strings  and  bassoons.  This  yearning  and  sensu- 
ous theme  is  named  by  some  commentators  the  "Love-theme";  but 
Dr.  Walter  Rabl  suggests  that  with  the  second  chief  theme  it  may 
picture  Sakuntala  in  the  sacred  grove.  Thus  do  ingenious  glossarists 
disagree.  This  second  theme  is  introduced  by  first  violins  and  oboe, 
and  against  it  second  violins  and  violas  sing  the  first  melody  as  a  counter- 
theme.  The  figuration  has  soon  a  more  lively  rhythmic  character, 
and  a  short  crescendo  leads  up  to  a  modulation  to  A  minor,  poco  piu 
mosso,  in  which  the  brass  instruments  give  out  a  third  theme,  a  hunt- 
ing tune.  This  theme  is  developed;  it  is  used  in  turn  by  brass,  wood- 
wind, and  strings.  After  a  fortissimo  of  full  orchestra  there  is  a  long 
development  of  a  new  theme  (Andante  assai  in  E  major),  sung  by  oboe 
and  English  horn  against  harp  chords  and  triplet  arpeggios  in  strings. 
This  theme  had  a  certain  melodic  resemblance  to  the  second  chief 
theme.  The  sombre  theme  of  the  introduction  is  heard  in  the  basses. 
The  pace  grows  livelier  (piu  mosso,  quasi  Allegro),  and  the  music  of  the 
hunt  is  heard.     The  climax  of  the  crescendo  is  reached  in  F  minor,  and 


a  cadenza  for  wind  instruments  and  strings,  broken  by  loud  chords, 
leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  introduction.  The  first  chief  theme  appears, 
and  is  soon  followed  by  the  second.  The  coda  begins  with  a  crescendo 
climax  on  figures  from  the  hunting  theme,  which  leads  to  a  full  orchestral 
outburst  on  the  two  chief  themes  in  conjunction, — first  theme  in  wood- 
wind and  violins,  second  theme  in  horns  in  unison.  A  free  climax., 
which  begins  with  the  hunting  theme,  which  is  now  naturally  in  F  major, 
brings  the  brilliantly  jubilant  close. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp  (if  possible,  two  harps), 
and  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Ludwig  Lakenbacher. 

Schubert  thought  in  1820  of  writing  an  opera  based  on  the  story 
of  Sakuntala.  The  libretto  was  by  P.  H.  Neumann,  and  the  opera 
was  to  be  in  three  acts.  Schubert  sketched  two  acts,  and  the  manu- 
script some  years  ago  was  in  Mr.  Dumba's  possession.  Tomaczek's 
opera  was  not  finished.  Perfall's  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by 
Teichert  (Tischbein),  was  produced  at  Munich,  April  10,  1853;  Wein- 
gartner's  in  three  acts,  text  by  the  composer,  at  Weimar,  March  23, 
1884.  A  ballet,  "Sacountala,"  by  L.  E.  E.  de  Reyer  (scenario  by 
Theophile  Gautier),  was  produced  at  Paris,  July  20,  1858.  Sigismund 
Bachrich's  ballet,  "Sakuntala,"  was  produced  at  Vienna,  October  4, 
1884.  Felix  von  Woyrsch  wrote  an  overture  and  entr'actes  for  a 
dramatic  performance,  and  there  are  symphonic  poems  by  C.  Friedrich 
and  Philipp  Scharwenka.  The  one  by  Scharwenka,  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  was  performed  at  Berlin,  March  9,  1885. 
Stage  music  to  "Sakuntala"  by  Louis  A.  Coerne  was  performed  at 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (1904). 

Pierre  de  Breville  wrote  incidental  music  for  A.  F.  Herold's  adap- 
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tation,  "L'Anneau  de  Cakuntala"  (Theatre  de  l'CEuvre,  Paris,  Decem- 
ber 1 6,  1895),  when  the  part  of  the  heroine  was  taken  by  Miss  Mery. 

The  drama  of  Kalidasa  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  English  in 
the  Conservatory,  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London,  July  3, 
1899.  An  adaptation  in  German,  by  Marx  Moeller,  May  1,  1903,  was 
produced  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Berlin. 

"Sakuntala"  was  produced  by  the  Progressive  Stage  Society  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  concert  hall,  June  18,  1905.  Jones's  metrical 
translation  was  used.  Miss  Eda  Bruna  took  the  part  of  Sakuntala, 
Mr.  Edmund  Russell  that  of  the  "Emperor  Dushyanta,"  and  Mr. 
Nathan  Aronson  that  of  the  "King's  charioteer."  The  New  York  Sun 
said  it  was  "mounted  with  many  pretty  costumes  and  effects,  of  which 
Mr.  Russell,  with  his  four  changes  of  costume,  his  thumb  rings,  and  his 
elegant  set  of  turquoises,  was  by  far  the  prettiest.  The  play,  inter- 
preted by  various  undergraduates  and  late  graduates  of  dramatic 
schools,  assisted  by  Mr.  Russell  and  two  or  three  real  actors,  was  pre- 
sented on  a  bare  stage.  At  the  rear  ran  a  balcony  arrangement,  and 
a  potted  palm  represented  the  forest  of  a  terrestrial  paradise  in  which 
the  first  act  is  supposed  to  take  place.  Real  live  East  Indians  from  Mr. 
Russell's  retinue  acted  as  ushers  and  peddled  programmes." 

When  "Sakuntala"  was  produced  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  London, 
on  January  23,  19 14,  Mr.  S.  R.  Littlewood  wrote  the  following  review 
for  the  Daily  Chronicle:  "There  is  really  only  one  kind  thing  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  criticism  upon  yesterday  afternoon's  per- 
formance at  the  Coronet  Theatre  of  a  fragment  of  'Sakuntala,'  the 
beautiful  Sanskrit  classic  that  has  already  been  given  more  than  once  in 
London.  It  is  to  suggest  to  the  India  Office  that  if  ever  any  form  of 
drama  was  in  need  of  not  only  generous,  but  intelligent,  assistance 
from  the  Government,  it  is  these  performances  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Indian  Dramatic  and  Friendly  Society. 


The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

CONCERTS.  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 
(Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 

Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner's  recent 
appearance  given  below : 

His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his  splendid  voice.  The  Play 
House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Spooner,  the  young  tenor,  possesses  a  voice  of  unusually 
beautiful  quality,  wide  range  and  sufficient  power.  He  has  a 
manly  and  ingratiating  presence,  obvious  musical  feeling,  and 
the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  of  a  singer. — Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor,  and  charmed  the 
audience  with  his  artistic  program. — Washington  Herald. 

For  engagements  address 
Loring.  205  West  57th  Street.  New  York  City 
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"The  society  is,  of  course,  part  of  a  movement  for  the  social  and 
artistic  encouragement  of  young  Indians  in  London,  which  has  the 
India  Office's  cordial  support — as  witness  the  fine  house  in  Cromwell 
Road  that  it  can  boast  as  its  headquarters.  Already  much  has  been 
done.  Quite  a  number  of  well-known  folk  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  reading  giveruunder  its  auspices  last  year  by  Mr. 
Rabindranath  Tagore  is  a  charming  memory.  In  a  word,  the  society 
has  everything  in  its  favor — Government  support,  any  amount  of 
influential  sympathy,  a  wealth  of  beautiful  art,  poetry  and  drama 
wherewith  to  interest  English  friends,  and  in  Mr.  Tagore  himself  a 
great  living  poet  in  intimate  accord  with  the  movement.  But  when- 
ever it  comes  to  the  actual  producing  of  a  play,  nothing  is  more  obvious 
than  that  what  is  sorely  needed  is  some  able  '  producer '  just  to  give  these 
earnest  young  Indian  players  an  idea  of  how  to  'run  a  show.'  Beauty 
is  all  very  well,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  got  across  the  footlights  (if 
there  are  footlights,  that  is  to  say)  unless  business  methods  prepare  the 
way.  Postponements,  omissions,  delays,  tediums,  important  parts 
played  atrociously  by  incompetent  English  amateurs  with  Cockney 
accents,  shabby  old  scenery  stuck  about  anyhow,  crude  limelight 
effects,  signs  everywhere  of  desperate  lack  of  organization — what  is 
the  use  of  Kalidasa  or  of  Mr.  Tagore  if  audiences  are  to  be  treated  to 
this  sort  of  thing?  In  the  case  of  yesterday's  performance,  for  instance, 
'The  Maharani  of  Arakan'  and  one  scene  from  'Sakuntala'  were  an- 
nounced, but  sure  enough  an  'apology'  on  the  programme  told  us  on 
arrival  that  'owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances'  the  'Maharani  of 
Arakan'  was  'postponed,'  but  'will  be  presented  shortly.'  Just  half 
an  hour  late  the  cm-tain  rose  upon  an  utterly  needless  and  amateurish 
dance  by  an  apparently  English  young  lady.  Then,  after  a  long  wait, 
a  long  extract  was  read  by  a  young  Indian  from  Mr.  Tagore's  well- 
known  opinion  on  'Sakuntala.'  Then  another  wait  and  another  long 
description  of  the  play  was  read  by  another  young  Indian.  Then  an- 
other wait,  and  a  quite  interesting  Sanskrit  song  was  sung  from  the 
depths  of  the  orchestra.  When  in  the  end  the  little  scene  was  enacted 
it  was  so  badly  done  by  English  players — with  two  young  Indians 
nervously  looking  on  in  '  thinking  parts ' — that  one  was  only  pained  at  a 
really  beautiful  creation  being  so  destroyed.  It  is  surely  time  that 
something  was  done.  We  all  love  'Sakuntala.'  We  all  wish  well  to 
young  Indians  in  London.     But  muddling  helps  neither  way." 
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Variations  on  a  Rococo*  Theme  for  Violoncello  with  Orches- 
tral Accompaniment,  Op.  33  .    .    .    .    .     Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  St. 

Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

These  "Variations  sur  un  Theme  rococo"  are  dedicated  to  Wilhelm 
Fitzenhagen.  t  In  Mr.  Paul  Juon's  translation  into  German  of  Modest 
Tschaikowsky's  life  of  his  brother  Peter,  it  is  stated  that  the  Varia- 
tions were  composed  in  December,  1876.  Mrs.  Newmarch's  condensa- 
tion and  translation  into  English  of  this  monumental  work  says,  after 
the  quotation  of  a  short  and  dismal  letter  of  Tschaikowsky  to  S.  Tan- 
£ieff,  dated  February  10,  1877:  "In  spite  of  the  bitterness  left  by  the 
comparative  failure  of  'Vakoula,'  and  the  many  other  blows  which 
his  artistic  ambitions  had  to  suffer,  Tschaikowsky,  after  his  return  to 
Moscow,  did  not  lose  his  self-confidence,  nor  let  his  energy  flag  for  a 
moment.  On  the  contrary,  although  grieved  at  the  fate  of  his  '  favorite 
offspring,'  'Vakoula,'" — the  opera  "Vakoula  the  Smith"  was  pro- 
duced at  St.  Petersburg,  December  6,  1876,  and  on  December  14  the 
composer  heard  that  his  orchestral  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  had  been  hissed 

*The  Italian  adjective  "rococo"  means  "old-fashioned."     The  noun  means  "antiquated  style." 

Mr.  E.  Markham  Lee  in  his  Life  of  Tschaikowsky  says  with  reference  to  this  title:  "The  term  Rococo, 
together  with  its  companions  Zopf  and  Baroque,  refers  to  manner,  and  it  is  a  term  borrowed  from  architecture, 
where  it  refers  to  a  highly  ornamental  period,  denoting  a  certain  impress  derived  from  the  study  of  a  school 
ofthought  foreign  to  that  of  the  artist's  own  natural  groove.  One  would  therefore  not  expect  the  theme  of 
this  set  of  variations,  although  original,  to  be  in  Tschaikowsky's  own  distinctive  style,  nor  is  it  really  so,  exhib- 
iting rather  a  dainty  Mozartean  grace  and  simplicity  together  with  a  certain  rhythmic  charm." 

"Rococo.  The  style  of  decoration  into  which  that  of  the  Louis  Quinze  period  culminated,  distinguished 
for  a  superfluity  of  confused  and  discordant  detail."  J.  W.  Mollett's  "  Dictionary  of  Words  used  in  Art  and 
Archaeology." 

Hence,  according  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  "anything  that  is  quaint,  fantastic  or  tasteless  in  art  or 
literature." 

t  Wilhelm  Karl  Friedrich  Fitzenhagen  was  born  at  Seesen,  Brunswick,  September  15,  1848.  He  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  February  14,  1890.  A  distinguished  violoncellist,  he  wrote  much  for  his  instrument.  He 
was  violoncello  professor  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  'cello  leader  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical 
Society  of  the  same  city.  Tschaikowsky's  second  quartet  was  first  played  at  Nicolas  Rubinstein's  in  Mos- 
cow early  in  1874  by  Laub,  Hrimaly,  Gerber ,  and  Fitzenhagen. 
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in  Vienna, — "and  at  his  unlucky  debut  as  a  composer  in  Vienna*  and 
Paris,  although  suffering  from  a  form  of  dyspepsia,  he  was  not  only 
interested  in  the  propaganda  of  his  works  abroad,  but  composed  his 
Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  violoncello,  and  corresponded  with 
Stassov  about  an  operatic  libretto.  The  choice  of  the  subject — 
'Othello' — emanated  from  Tschaikowsky  himself.  When  Stassov 
tried  to  persuade  him  that  this  subject  was  not  suitable  to  his  tem- 
perament, he  refused  to  listen  to  arguments,  and  would  only  consider 
this  particular  play."     His  enthusiasm  cooled  in  a  few  months. 

According  to  Mr.  Juon's  translation,  the  Variations  were  composed 
in  1876,  and  during  the  season  of  1876-77  Tschaikowsky  also  wrote 
his  Slav  March,  Op.  31;  the  symphonic  fantasia,  "Francesca  da 
Rimini,"  Op.  32;  and  the  Valse  Scherzo  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op. 
34.  He  also  sketched  his  fourth  symphony  and  two-thirds  of  his 
opera,  ' '  Eugene  Oniegin . ' ' 

Modest  Tschaikowsky  is  usually  careful  to  give  the  dates  of  first 
performances  of  works  by  his  brother.  He  does  not  give  information 
concerning  the  first  performance  of  the  Variations,  but  he  refers  to  a 
letter  received  by  Peter  from  Fitzenhagen  in  June,  1879,  in  which  the 
violoncellist  told  him  of  the  great  success  of  this  work  as  played  by 
him  at  a  music  festival  at  Wiesbaden.  Liszt  was  present,  and  is  re* 
ported  to  have  said,  "This  is  indeed  music."  At  this  same  festival 
von  Biilow  played  Tschaikowsky's  first  pianoforte  concerto. 

The  Variations  are  scored  for  solo  violoncello,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

A  few  introductory  measures,  Moderate  quasi  andante,  leads  to  the 
theme  played  by  the  violoncello,  moderato  semplice,  A  major,  2-4. 
There  are  seven  variations,  interspersed  with  numerous  cadenzas  for 
the  solo  instruments  and  separated  by  orchestral  interludes.  The  first 
two  variations  are  in  the  tempo  of  the  theme.  The  third,  Andante 
sostenuto,  C  major,  3-4,  has  a  distinguished  melody  which  is  richly 

•"Hans  Richter,  who  conducted  the  Vienna  performance  of  'Romeo,'  declared  that  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  work  did  not  amount  to  a  fiasco,  Certainly  at  the  concert  itself  a  few  hisses  were  heard,  and 
Hanslick  wrote  an  abusive  criticism  of  it  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  but  at  the  same  time  much  interest,  even 
enthusiasm,  was  shown  for  the  new  Russian  work."    Mrs.  Newmarch,  Life  of  Tschaikowsky,  p.  191. 
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accompanied.  The  fourth  is  an  Andante  grazioso,  2-4;  the  fifth  an 
Allegro  moderato,  2-4;  the  sixth  an  Andante,  D  minor.  The  seventh, 
with  coda,  is  of  a  brilliant  nature. 

*  * 
The  programme  of  Mr.  Frank  Van  der  Stucken's  concert  in  Chickering 
Hall,  New  York,  November  28,  1888,  announced  a  theme  and  variations 
"from  concerto  for  violoncello"  by  Tschaikowsky,  "accompaniment 
for  orchestra  transcribed  from  the  pianoforte  arrangement  by  Mr. 
Herbert  and  Mr.  J.  Ch.  Rietzel."  Mr.  Herbert  was  the  violoncellist. 
Tschaikowsky  never  wrote  a  concerto  for  violoncello.  He  revised, 
however,  the  Theme  and  Variations  after  publication,  and  the  second 
edition  is  the  one  known  to-day.  Is  it  possible  that  the  title-page  of 
the  first  edition  made  any  reference  to  a  "concerto"?  No  biographer 
of  Tschaikowsky  speaks  of  the  composer's  intention  of  writing  a  con- 
certo for  the  violoncello. 


"Carnival"  *  Overture  for  Full.  Orchestra,  Op.  92. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Miihlhausen  (Nelahozeves) ,  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,   1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  Love."  The  first  of  these  is  known 
generally  in  concert-halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  third  is 
known  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  The 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  given  October 
21,  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  of 

*  "Carnival:  Originally  (according  to  Tommaseo  and  Bellini)  'the  day  preceding  the  first  of  Lent';  com- 
monly extended  to  the  last  three  days  of  the  whole  week  before  Lent;  in  France  it  comprises  Jeudi  gras, 
Dimanche  gras,  Lundi  gras,  and  Mardi  gras,  i.e.,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima,  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday;  in  a  still  wider  sense  it  includes  the  time  of  entertainments  intervening  between 
Twelfth-day  and  Ash  Wednesday."     (New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.) 

Then  there  is  the  Mid-Lent  Carnival,  a  festivity  held  on  the  middle  Thursday  of  Lent,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  that  season  is  at  an  end. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  camevale,  carnovale.  "  These  appear  to  originate  in  a  Latin 
carnem  levare  or  Italian  came  levare  (with  infinitive  used  substantively),  meaning,  'the  putting  away  or  removal 
of  flesh  (as  food).'  .  .  .  We  must  entirely  reject  the  suggestion  founded  on  another  sense  of  levare,  to  relieve, 
ease,  'that  camelevarium  meant  the  solace  of  the  flesh  {i.e.,  body) '  before  the  austerities  of  Lent.  The  explana- 
tions 'farewell  flesh,  farewell  to  flesh'  (from  Latin  vale),  found  already/ in  Florio,  and  'down  with  flesh'  (from 
French  aval),  belong  to  the  domain  of  popular  etymology." 

The  most  famous  carnival  was  that  of  Venice.  John  Evelyn  made  this  sour  allusion  to  it  in  his  diary 
(1646):  "Shrovetide,  when  all  the  world  repaire  to  Venice,  to  see  the  folly  and  madnesse  of  the  Carnevall." 
The  poet  Gray,  writing  of  a  carnival,  said:  "This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to  Lent:  one-half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  is  past  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in  expecting  the  future  Carnival." 
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List  of  Works  performed   at  these   Concerts  during  tl 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55  January  8 

Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  58 

Harold  Bauer,  December  4 
Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  December  4 

Overture  to  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72  February  19 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73  November  6 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a  January  8 

DvorAk 

Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92  March  19 

GOEDMARK 

Overture,  "Sakuntala,"  Op.  13  March  19 

Handee 

Air,  "Ombra  mai  fu,"  from  the  opera  "Serse" 

PasquaeE  Amato,  November  6 

Mendeessohn-Barthoedy 

Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  64 

Fritz  KreislER,  January  8 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  C  major,  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551)        March  19 

Ropartz 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  C  major  February  19 

Saint-Saens 

Aria,  "Qui  done  commande,"  etc.,  from  "Henry  VIII." 

PasquaeE  Amato,  November  6 

Schumann 

Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  February  19 

Sibeeius 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  Legend  from  the  Finnish  Folk-epic  "Kalevala" 

November  6 
"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7         November  6 

R.  Strauss 

"From  Italy,"  Symphonic  Fantasia,  Op.  16  December  4 

Tone  Poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  Lenau),  Op.  20  February  20 

Tschaikowsky 

Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme,  for  Violoncello  with  Orchestra  Accompani- 
ment, Op.  33  Beatrice  Harrison,  March  19 

Weber 

Overture  to  the  opera  "Euryanthe"  November  6 
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With  the  advent  of  Spring  come  thoughts  of  new  clothes — clothes 
for  the  house  as  well  as  for  the  ballroom  or  street 
Instead  of  buying  new  gowns  throughout  let  LEWANDOS  handle 
your  Spring  problem 

With  experts  in  charge  of  every  department  we  are  prepared  to  clean 
anything  you  may  submit — dainty  frocks  and  gowns  of  the  most 
delicate  material  lace  curtains  rugs  exquisite  draperies  and  tapestries 
blankets  and  downy  quilts 

You  will  be  delighted  with  our  workmanship  and  need  entertain  no 
fear  as  to  the  reliability  of 


I 
I 


■ 


Established  since  1829        We  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 

AMERICAS  GREATEST  CLEANSERS  AND  DYERS 

Prompt  deliveries  by  parcel  post  or  express 
Send  us  your  cleaning  work  We  will  give  our  expert  advice  gladly  free  of  charge 


Telephones  <  cjji  [  Murray  Hill 


BROOKLINE 
CAMBRIDGE 
WATERTOWN 
BOSTON 


ROXBURY  MALDEN  FITCHBURG 

DORCHESTER  LYNN  LOWELL 

WALTHAM  SALEM  FALL  RIVER 

PHILADELPHIA  WASHINGTON  And  all  the  large  cities  of  the  East 
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America,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  Dvorak,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio  and  Mr.  Emil  Fischer.  The 
orchestra  was  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  R.  H.  Warren  conducted  "Amer- 
ica"; Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  delivered  an  oration,  "  Two  New  Worlds : 
The  New  World  of  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  Music";  Liszt's 
"Tasso"  was  played,  conducted  by  Mr.  Seidl;  the  Triple  Overture  and 
a  Te  Deum  (expressly  written  for  the  occasion)  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  programme  stated  that  the  Triple 
Overture  had  not  yet  been  performed  in  public. 

This  programme  also  gave  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  of  the  description  was  originated  by 
Dvorak  himself.     The  description  is  at  times  curiously  worded. 

"This  composition,  which  is  a  musical  expression  of  the  emotions 
awakened  in  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak  by  certain  aspects  of  the  three  great 
creative  forces  of  the  Universe — Nature,  Life,  and  Love — was  con- 
ceived, nearly  a  year  ago>  while  the  composer  still  lived  in  Bohemia.  .  .  . 
The  three  parts  of  the  overture  are  linked  together  by  a  certain  under- 
lying melodic  theme.  This  theme  recurs  with  the  insistence  of  the 
inevitable  personal  note  marking  the  reflections  of  a  humble  individual, 
who  observes  and  is  moved  by  the  manifold  signs  of  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  the  Universe." 

The  "Carneval"  overture,  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Prague 
"Bohemian  Carnival,"  and  now  known  simply  as  "Carnival,"  was 
described  as  follows  by  the  New  York  programme  annotator: — 

"If  the  first  part  of  the  overture  suggested  'II  Penseroso,'  the  second, 
with  its  sudden  revulsion  to  wild  mirth,  cannot  but  call  up  the  same 
poet's  '1/ Allegro,'  with  its  lines  to  'Jest  and  Youthful  Jollity.'  The 
dreamer  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  has  returned  to  scenes  of  human 
life,  and  finds  himself  drawn  into 

The  busy  hum  of  men 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round 

And  the  jolly  rebecs  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid  * — 

dancing  in  spirited  Slavonic  measures.  Cymbals  clang,  strange  instru- 
ments clash;  and  the  passionate  cry  of  the  violin  whirls  the  dreamer 
madly  into  a  Bohemian  revel.  Anon  the  wild  mirth  dies  away,  as  if 
the  beholder  were  following  a  pair  of  straying  lovers,  whom  the  bois- 


*  Milton's  lines  are  as  follows: — 


When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL,  MANHATTAN 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  3,  1915,  AT  2.30 


Direction,  C.  A.  ELLIS 
(Symphony  Hall,  Boston) 

CARL  LAMSON,  Accompanist 


PROGRAMME 

I.     (a)  Suite  in  E  minor  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte      .      J.  S.  Bach 
Prelude — Adagio — Allemande  —  Gigue. 

(b)  Adagio  and  Fugue  in  G  minor  for  Violin  alone    J.  S.  Bach 

(c)  Prelude  and  Allegro Pugnani-Kreisler 


2.     Concerto,  No.  29,  in  A  minor 

I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegro  con  brio. 


.    Viotti 


3.     (a)  Introduction  and  Scherzo  for  Violin  alone       .  Kreisler 

(b)  Siegfried  Paraphrase  .         .         .  Wagner-Wilhelmj 

(c)  Three  Caprices  ....  Paganini-Kreisler 

1.  B-flat  major.     2.  B  minor.     3.  A  minor. 

Tickets,  75  cents  to  $2.     Boxes,  #15  and  #18.     On  sale  at  Box  Office 

STEIN  WAY  PIANO 
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terous  gayety  of  their  companions,  with  clangor  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, reach  [sic]  but  dimly.  A  lyric  melody  sustained  by  one  violin, 
the  English  horn,  and  some  flutes,  sets  in,  and  almost  unconsciously 
returns  to  the  sweet  pastoral  theme,  like  a  passing  recollection  of  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  nature.  But  even  this  setlusion  may  not  last.  A 
band  of  merry  maskers  bursts  in.  The  stirring  Slavonic  theme  of  the 
introduction  reappears,  and  the  three  themes  of  the  second  overture, 
the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  and  the  pastoral,  are  merged  into  one, 
with  the  humorous  in  the  ascendant,  till  a  reversion  changes  the  order. 
The  whole  ends  in  the  same  gay  A  major  key,  with  which  it  began." 

The  "Carnival"  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor, 
January  5,  1895;  "Nature,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  7, 
1895;   "Othello,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  6,  1897. 

The  "Carnival"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

The  first  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  full  orchestra,  Allegro, 
A  major,  2-2,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  subsidiary  theme  in  the 
same  key  is  also  of  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  is  more  concisely  stated. 
The  eighth  notes  of  the  wood- wind  in  the  last  measures  of  this  subsid- 
iary, combined  with  the  first  measure  of  the  first  theme,  furnish  material 
for  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  poco  tranquillo,  E  minor.  The 
violins  play  this  melody  over  an  arpeggio  accompaniment,  while  oboe 
and  clarinet  have  little  counter-figures.  -  This  theme  is  developed  by* 
the  wood-wind,  and  violins  now*  supply  flowing  figures  between  the 
phrases.  A  lesser  theme  in  G  major  follows,  and  is  worked  up  till  it 
ends  in  E  major.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  violins  against  arpeg- 
gios in  wood-wind  and  harps.  A  fortissimo  leads  to  a  free  episode 
with  fresh  material.  Andantino  con  moto,  G  major,  3-8.  The  English 
horn  repeats  over  and  over  again  a  little  pastoral  figure,  flute  and  oboe 
have  a  graceful  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is  in  high  sustained 
harmonies  of  muted  and  divided  second  violins  and  violas.  The  horn 
gives  an  answer  over  tremulous  strings.  The  melody  is  then  devel- 
oped by  various  instrumental  combinations,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
the  original  Allegro,  2-2,  now  in  G  minor,  and  of  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  violins.  The  free  fantasia  is  chiefly  a  working-out  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  first  theme  against  a  new  and  running  counter- 
theme*  There  is  a  climax,  and  then  the  key  of  A  major  is  established. 
The  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  overture.  The  climax  leads  to  a  sonorous  return  of  the  theme 
first  heard  in  G  major,  but  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed.  There  is 
a  short  coda.- 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson.  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C  A.  ELLIS 
PRICE.  $3.50  SYMPHONY  HALL 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL 


INSTRUCTION 

NEW   YORK 


CONTRALTO 


COSTUME  RECITALS 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  CLUBS  AND  PRIVATE  MUSICALES 
CHARLES  FREDERIC  MORSE,  Accompanist 

1 26  Massachusetts  Avenue, — also  501  Gladwin  Building,  270  Woodward  Avenue,  DETROIT 

HEMLOCK  76 


BARITONE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
Studio:  220  WEST  59th  STREET 

'Phone,  1097  Col. 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  Studio,  No.  45 
1425  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone,  1 274  Bryant 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Voice  Placing,  Breathing,  Preparation  for 
Choir,  Concert  and  Oratorio 

171  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


President  of  Nat.  Ass'n  of  Teachers  of  Singing 

Member  of  Examining  Committee  of  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers'  Ass'n.,  1914;  President,  1913;  Chair- 
man of  Program  Committee,   1912 


THE   ART   OF    SINGING 


BARITONE        LECTURES  and  RECITALS 


14  West  72nd  Street 


New  York  City 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of  development. — DTSRAELI 


CALVIN  B.  CADY. 


c      ,.      (  Boston,  6  Newbury  Street,  Lang  Studios 
btudios  <  New  y^  15  Claremont  Avenue 


Pianoforte,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  Normal  Courses 
ADDRESS  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  NEW  YORK,  for  Syllabus  of  Course  in  Music 
Education. 

ADDRESS  CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO..  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  for  Poetic  Folk  Dances,  Books  I.  and  II..  Folk  Songs 
for  Ten  Fingers,  First  Home  Studies,  Music  Education,  An  Outline.  Books  I.  and  II. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


BEL  CANTO 


Stud 


10 


1425  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


SINGERS  —  Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson, 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


Pupil  of  Harold  Bauer.   Formerly  Instructor  of 
Music  at  Vassar  College 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

STUDIOS  402-403  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Concerts  and  Lecture  Recitals  on  Early  Music 
with  Pianoforte,  Harpsichord  and  Clarichord. 


Composer  of  the  successful  songs 

MY  NIGHTINGALE  SING  ON 
0  BONNIEST  LASSIE  YET 


I  NEW  SONGS 

IS   God  Bless  You  My  Dear 

Heart  of  Mine 

The  Little  Doll  Boy  and  The  Little  Doll  Girl 

Lullaby 

Cupid's  Call 


LUCKHARDT  &  BELDER,  36  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


Miss  PRISCILLA  WHITE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

114  MOUNT  VERNON  STREET 

Telephone,  Haymarket  2447 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 


MARIE   L.  EVERETT 

SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio.  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


OPERA  SCHOOL 


STEINERT  HALL 
BOSTON 


Room  28 
Monday  and  Thursday 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  .  .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  22 
AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,   1914,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS.      MANAGER 


TBe  CBickerrog  piano  Bas  from  its 
Beginning  ranked  as  the  feaden^^<& 

WBen  friends  "oisit  your  Borne  and& 
see  tBis  name  on  tBe  fa([  Board  you  are 
not  under  tBe  necessity  of  explaining 
why  you  purcBased  sucB  a  piano-forte; 
tBey  at  once  acknowledge  your  discrim- 
inating judgment  and  correct  musicaBa 
taste. 

Its  makers  are  so  entBusiastic  over^ 
tBeir  ncB  Bentage  tBat  only  tBe  finest 
workmansBip  and  matenaf  are  considered 
in  its  manufacture. 

Our  wareroom  dispfay  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  see  and  Bear  tBese  instru- 
ments under  tBe  most  favora&fe  conditions 

Writ e^or  Gvta(ooue 

CHICKERJNG 

WAREROOM5  4  /2Q  TREMONT  ST 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Clock  IKJ^y  Between  Mason  and  West 

Victor- Vict rolas  ♦  and  ♦Records 
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SANDERS  THEATRE        ....       CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,   OCTOBER  22 
AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven       .         .     Symphony 'No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Saint-Saens 


Aria,  "Qui  done  commande  quand  il  aime?"  from 
"Henry  VIII.",  Act  I.,  Scene  4 


Lichard  Strauss       .      Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Handel  . 


Air  "Ombra  mai  fu"  from  the  Opera,  c  Serse,: 
Act  I.,  Scene  1 


Weber 


.    Overture  to  "Euryanthe' 


SOLOIST 
PASQUALE  AMATO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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TO 


Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 

WAREROOM,  492-494  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Symphony  No  3,  in  E-fxat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Minister,   1840): 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.     Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':    on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,   and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.     I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.     Count  Moritz  Liehnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."     Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823 :   "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's 
memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.'" 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed  " ;  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony ;  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man !  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn 
out  a  tyrant!'" 


Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  '  Kroica '  ? " 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  remarkable  Life  of  Beethoven  argues  against 
Schindler's  theory  that  Beethoven  wished  to  celebrate  the  French 
Revolution  en  bloc.  "Cetait  Vhomnie  de  Brurnaire"  that  Beethoven 
honored  by  his  dedication  (pp.  79-82). 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:  "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  B.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  a  private  concert  at 
Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief, 
so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  was  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto. 
If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce 
on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 

*  * 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  G.  J.  Webb  conductor,  December, 
13,  185 1.  At  this  concert  Berlioz's  overture  to  "Waverley"  was  also 
performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time.  The  soloists  were  Mme.  Goria 
Botho,  who  .sang  airs  from  "Robert  le  Diable"  and  "Charles  VI."; 
Thomas  Ryan,  who  played  a  clarinet  fantasia  by  Reissiger;  and  Wulf 
Fries,  who  played  a  fantasia  by  Kummer  for  the  violoncello.  The 
overture  to  "II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia"  ended  the  concert. 


The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood- wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood- wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe, 
accompanied  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  the  strings  give 
the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood- wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

M.  d'Indy,  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Beethoven  as  shown  in  his 
music,  calls  attention  to  the  li  militarisme"  the  adaptation  of  a  war- 
like rhythm  to  melody,  that  characterizes  this  march. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood- wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations.  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in -the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood- wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood- wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 


version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  .to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


"Qui  donc  commands  quand  ilaime}?"  from  "Henry  VIII.,' '  Act  I., 
Scene  4 Camilla  Saint-Sa^ns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  still  living  there.) 

"Henry  VIII.,"  opera  in  four  acts  and  six  scenes,  book  by  Armand 
Silvestre  and  Leonce  Detroyat,  music  by  Saint-Saens,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  March  5,  1883.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Catherine  d'Aragon,  Mme.  Krauss;  Anne  de  Boleyn,  Miss  Richard; 
Lady  Clarence,  Mme.  Nastorg;  Henry  VIII.,  Mr.  Lassalle;  Don 
Gomez  de  Feria,  Mr.  Dereims;  Le  Legat,  Mr.  Boudouresque;  Le  due 
de  Norfolk,  Mr.  Lorrain;  Le  comte  de  Surrey,  Mr.  Sap  in;  L'arche- 
v£que  de  Cantorbery,  Mr.  Gaspard.  The  chief  dancer  was  Miss  Subra. 
Mr.  Altes  conducted.  The  opera  was  performed  thirty-three  times  in 
1883. 

Henry  learns  that  the  Pope  is  opposed  to  his  plan  of  divorce.  He 
tells  Surrey  of  his  amorous  longing  for  Anne.  Surrey  answers:  "In 
the  presence  of  the  most  beautiful  woman,  a  king  commands  and 
does  not  sigh  after  her."  Henry  asks  how  one  can  command  when  one 
loves. 

Larghetto,  3-4.     F-sharp  minor. 

Qui  donc  commande  quand  il  aime, 

Bt  quel  empire  reste  au  coeur 

Ou  l'amour  met  son  pied  vainqueur! 

Allegro  agitato. 

Ah !  e'est  la  torture  supreme. 
Bile  veut  et  puis  ne  veut  plus, 
Bile  me  cherche  et  puis  m'evite, 
Le  souvenir  de  Marguerite 
Fait-il  mes  desirs  superflus? 

Ah!  e'est  la  torture  supreme. 
Bsperer  et  craindre  a  la  fois 
Bt  vivre  exile  de  soi-meme ! 
Ayant  des  caprices  pour  lois! 
Bile  me  cherche  et  puis  m'evite 
Bile  veut  et  puis  ne  veut  plus. 
Ah !     C'est  la  torture  supreme ! 

Larghetto.     "Qui  donc  commande,"  etc. 

But  who  commands  when  he  is  in  love,  and  what  sovereignty  remains  in  the  heart, 
on  which  Love  has  put  his  triumphant  foot?  Supreme  torture!  She  will  and  she 
will  not;  she  pursues  me  and  she  shuns  me.  Does  the  memory  of  Marguerite  free 
me  from  other  desires? 

To  hope  and  at  the  same  time  to  fear,  to  live  in  exile — this  is  the  torture  of  tor- 
tures !  Holding  caprice  for  law !  She  pursues  and  shuns  me,  she  will  and  she  will 
not. 


"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicoi^aus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar,  1889-94).  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,   1891. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle3  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 
Thuille  died  in  1907. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bluht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 

Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonerf, 

Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung 

Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft, 

Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluf  t. 

Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 

Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 

1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 

Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  vauen. 

Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 

Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 

Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 

Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 

*Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born»at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  auch  die  Dieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Eeuerpulse  fliegen ! 

Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Kr  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wiinschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Diebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wust,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson*  :-^ 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother). 

0  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal ! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 

1  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring : 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue ! 

Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique : 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek ! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 

Don  Juan  (to  Marcello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 

*  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of 
that  composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  " Don  Juan."  "Don  Juan" 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L-  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess.  Be- 
cause he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another,  at 
last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."  * 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:  "The  First  Victim,  'Zerlinchen'";  "The  Countess"; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adver- 
sary kill  him.  . 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  audi  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  Allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third,  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;    and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,''  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mi.  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  i."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind).  The  first  of  the  fair  appa- 
ritions appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  the  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  ''Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  " Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
oi  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing";  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by  the 
theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the  song, 
but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is  heard, 
and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  2," 
is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new  victories." 

Till  the  end  the  moovd  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep -chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  '  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims: — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 
*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously 
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Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  " Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 


Air,  "Ombra  mai  Fu,"  from  the  Opera  "Serse," 

Act  I.,  Scene  i George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

The  opening  scene  of  this  opera  in  three  acts,  first  performed  in  Lon- 
don, April  15,  1738,  represents  "a  summer-house  near  a  most  beautiful 
garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  plane  tree."  Xerxes  is  under  this 
tree. 

Recitative :  > 

Frondi  tenere  e  belle  del  mio  plantano  amato  per  voi  risplenda  il  fato.  Tuoni, 
lampi,  e  procelle  non  v'ol  traggeno  mai  la  cara  pace  ne  giunga  a  profanarvi  austro 
r  apace. 

Air: 

Ombra  mai  fu 
Di  vegetabile 
Cara  ed  amabile 

Soave  piu. 
Recitative : 

Tender  and  beautiful  leaves  of  my  loved  plane  tree,  splendid  your  destiny! 
Thunder,  the  lightnings  and  tempests  never  disturb  your  dear  peace,  nor  does  the 
greedy  southwind  join  in  violating  it. 

Air: 

There  never  was  a  sweeter  shade  of  a  dear  and  lovely  plant. 

The  air  sung  by  Xerxes,  a  soprano  or  mezzo-soprano,  is  in  F  major, 
3-4,  larghetto.  The  accompaniment  is  for  strings,  in  full  four-part 
harmony. 

The  opera  was  written  in  London  between  December  26,  1737,  and 
February  14,  1738.  The  text,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  music,  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  an  Italian  opera  forty  or  fifty  years  older. 
The  characters  in  the  opera  are  Serse,  Arsamene,  Amastre,  Romilda, 
Atalanta,  Ariodate,  and  Klviro. 

The  air  is  now  familiar  through  the  preposterous  arrangement  known 
as  "Handel's  Largo."  The  arrangement  by  Joseph  Hellmesberger  is 
made  for  violin  solo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  threee  trombones,  bass  tuba,  harp,  the  usual 
strings,  and  harmonium  or  organ  ad  lib.  The  air  is  transposed  from 
F  major  to  G  major.  Hellmesberger  made  an  earlier  arrangement  for 
violin,  harp,  pianoforte,  and  harmonium. 
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Overture;  to  "Euryanthe"   ......  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helimina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  (''Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthner  trior' Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Oruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance :  ' '  My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera- 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me !  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess ! "  It  was  Mme.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  ~  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 

*  * 
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The  overture  begins  K-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth'"  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum ! ' '  from  Adolar's  air,  ' '  Wehen  mir  Luf te  Ruh ' ' '  (act  ii. ,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring ;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Never s  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act.  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.     Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
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of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  vShe  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe' s 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first  sce- 
nario was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing" 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a 
fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner 
of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister,"  also  known  as  overture  "zu 
Rtibezahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no 
such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahns's 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pian- 
issimo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 


* 


A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Servieres,  a  volume  in  the  series 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  'instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Weber trauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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"Les  Musiciens  Celebres,"  was  published  at  Paris  in  1907  by  Librairie 
Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  ijditeur.  Servieres,  after  speaking  of 
Mme.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In  spite  of  the  corrections 
and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded,  the  piece  was  still 
absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mme.  von  Weber,  who  showed  such 
intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to  be  discarded  in 
the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him  from  the  choice 
of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Euryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  L/ysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 


Inflammation  of   the  throat,   bronchial   and    asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 

Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Samples  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  comb-nat'on  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.     Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.     Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown   Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York 
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Retrenchment  in  living  expenses  has  become  nation  wide 

and  a  sign  of  the  times  is  easily  seen  in 

our  increased  business 


furnish  first  aid  to  the  economical  and  afford  an  effective 

method  of  saving 

GOWNS     DRESSES      SUITS      COATS 

or  any  article  of  Clothing 

BLANKETS       RUGS      PORTIERES      DRAPERIES 
CARPETS       SILKS      SATINS      WOOLENS      ETC 

Can  be  restored  by  cleansing  to  almost  original  appearance 
or  renewed  by  dyeing  to  darker  shade 


sjir 

BOSTON  SHOPS 


DOS 


Oxford  555 


Back  Bay  3900 


Back  Bay  3881 

BROOKLINE                          ROXBURY                           MALDEN  FITCHBURG 

WATERTOWN                       DORCHESTER                    LYNN  LOWELL 

WALTHAM                          SALEM  FALL  RIVER 
NEW  YORK        PHILADELPHIA        WASHINGTON     And  all  large  cities  of  the  East 

CAMBRIDGE   SHOP,    1274  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

'Phone  945 
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SANDERS  THEATRE    Vi    CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  November  12,1914 

AT   EIGHT 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 

ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 
HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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PIANO  SOLO  ALBENIZ         Album  of  Eight  Piano  Pieces 60 

—  DEBUSSY         Album  of  Five  Piano  Pieces 60 

—  RUSSIAN  COMPOSERS      Second  Album  of  Twelve  Piano  Pieces    .60 

PIANO  DUETS  MALLING         Ballet  Suite    .x 60 

VOCAL  DUPARC  Six  Songs  [English  by  Bliss  Carman]  H.  and  L. .     .     .60 

—  HAHN  Songs  in  Grey      Med 60 

—  RUSSIAN  COMFOSERS      Album  of  Ten  Songs     H.  and  L.     .     .     .60 

ORGAN  CARL  Album  of  Ten  Christmas  Pieces 1.00 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 


rA\     26-28  WEST  STREET 
4S& 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


480  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 


SPECIAL  SALE 

$6.60  SIX-SIXTY  $6.60 


Instruction  in 

MUSICAL  THEORY 
and  COMPOSITION 


Harmony  Counterpoint 

Orchestration 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  5864 


WuhlUzeh 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 


236  Bay  State  Road 


Boston 
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150  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


Set  to  music  by  JAMES  H.  ROGERS 

High  and  medium  voices 


rice,  eac 


$1.25  postpaid 


^IpHE  tempting  quality  of  Omar's  immortal  verses  has  inspired  the  composer 
\tJ/  with  most  felicitous  musical  imaginings.  For  this  a  set  of  five  song 
quatrains  have  been  chosen  which  are  in  themselves  among  the  most  beautiful,  and 
which  are  adroitly  contrasted  in  mood.  To  meet  their  poetic  content  Mr.  Rogers' 
melodic  vein  was  never  more  fluent,  his  harmonic  scheme  more  vital,  nor  his  economy 
of  means  to  produce  just  the  right  emotional  effect  more  sure.  These  songs,  the  latest 
product  of  his  muse,  may  be  used  as  a  cycle  or  singly,  and  will  adorn  any  artistic 
recital  program. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 
150  TREMONT  STREET BOSTON,  MASS. 
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r  TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 

JVll  BACK   BAYwvi 

TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOV.  1,  at  3.30 


OF  NEW  YORK 

JOSEF  STRANSKY,  CONDUCTOR 

SOLOIST 


VIOLINIST 


PROGRAM 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  95,  "  From  the  New  World  " 

Tone  Poem,  "  Don  Juan  " 

Scotch  Fantasy,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra         - 

The  "  Sorcerer's  Apprentice,"  Scherzo  after  a  Ballad  of  Goethe 

TICKETS,  $2.00.  $1.50,  $1.00,  AND  50  CENTS 


Dvorak 

Strauss 

Bruch 

Dukas 


MAIL  ORDERS  for  the  above  concert,  accompanied  by  check  or  money  order  and  addressed  to 
L.  H.  Mudgett,  Symphony  Hall,  filled  in  order  of  receipt  and  as  near  the  desired  location  as 
possible,  prior  to  public  sale. 


JORDAN   HALL 


THURSDAY    AFTERNOON,     NOVEMBER    19 

At  3  o'clock 


Ruth  Dey< 

Piano  Recital 


Tickets,    $2.00,    $1.50,    $1.00,    50    cents.         At   Symphony   Hall. 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

t77  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 

Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road,  Brookline 

Telephone,  2717-M  Brookline 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

75  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  2679-W  BOSTON 


Pianist  and  Teacher 
STUDIO,    92   MARLBOROUGH   STREET 

TELEPHONE  B.  B.  3625-W 
Mason  &  Hamlin  piano  used 


Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS: 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Millea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  others 


Studio,  316  Newbury  Street,  Boston 


Tel.  Back  Bay  3081 -W 


Mondays  at  Huntington  Chambers,  Room  201 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


TEACHING 

218  TREMONT  STREET 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 

FOLK  SONGS 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 
372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


INSTRUCTION   IN  PIANO 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,  INTERPRETATION 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston. 

307  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Cambridge  mornings,  25  Winthrop  Hall,  Episcopal  Theological  School  (2816-R  Cambridge) 

312  PIERCE  BUILDING,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Office  hours,  3  to  4,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  p.m. 


For  the  last  three  years 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory 

at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 


TEACHER    OF   PIANO 

33  Concord  Avenue 

CAMBRIDGE 

Telephone:  Cambridge  3686-M 


PIANISTE 

RECITALS,  MUSICALES,  LESSONS 

Ten  years  with  Heinrich  Gebhard 
STUDIO      -      -      -      -      406  PIERCE  BUILDING 

Tuesday  and  Friday  Afternoons 
67  Linden  Street,  Everett  'Phone,  Everett  1 375-M 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 
(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in   Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.      Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher 

CONCERT  and  ORATORIO 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers      -     -     Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
114  MOUNT  VERNON  STREET 

Telephone,  Haymarket  2447 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 
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SANDERS  THEATRE         .  .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  12 

AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,    1914,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,       MANAGER 
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TBe  CBickering  piano  Bas  from  its 
Beginning  ranked  as  ibe  feaden^s«e& 

When  friends  'oisit  your  borne  anck 
see  tBis  name  on  the  faff  Board  you  are 
not  under  tbe  necessity  of  explaining 
why  you  purchased  such  a  piano-forte; 
tBey  at  once  acknowledge  your  discrim- 
inating judgment  and  correct  musicak 
taste. 

Its  makers  are  so  enthusiastic  over  £6 
tBeir  ncB  heritage  tBat  only  tBe  finest 
workmansBip  and  material  are  considered 
in  its  manufacture. ; 

Our  wareroom  display  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  see  and  Bear  tBese  instru- 
ments under  tBe  most  favoraBfe  conditions 

Writer/or  GWalooue 

CHICKERJNG 

WAREROOM5  4  fZQ  TREMONT  ST 

At  the  Sign  of -the  Clock  IKJ^y  Between  Mason  arc!  West Ste 

Victor- Vict  rolas  •  and 'Records 
Edison  Diamond  -Disc  Phonographs^ 
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SANDERS  THEATRE        ....      CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,   NOVEMBER  12 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Ropartz 


Symphony  No.  4,  C  major,  (played  without  pause) 

First  time  in  Cambridge 


MacDowell         .         .       Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  D  minor,  Op.  23 

I.  Larghetto  calmato. 

II.  Presto  giocoso. 

III.  Largo;  Molto  allegro. 


Chadwick     .... 

I.  Jubilee. 

II.  Noel. 

III.  Hobgoblin. 

IV.  A  Vagrom  Ballad. 


Symphonic  Sketches:  Suite  for  orchestra 


SOLOIST 
Miss  LAETA  HARTLEY 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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TO 


ifemt  &1fantlnt 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them»noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 

WAREROOM,  492-494  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Symphony  No.  4  in  C  major    .    .   .    Joseph  Guy  Marie  Ropartz 

(Born   at  Guingamp   (Cotes  du   Nord),   France,   June   15,    1864;   now  living  at 

Nancy,  France.) 

This  symphony,  a  cyclic  composition  in  one  movement,  was  played 
for  the  first  time,  and  from  manuscript,  at  a  Lamoureux  Concert  in 
Paris,  October  15,  191 1.     Camille  Chevillard  conducted. 

Composed  in  19 10,  it  is  dedicated  to  Gaston  Carraud,  published  by 
the  Boston  Music  Company,  and  scored  for  these  instruments:  two 
flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  tenor 
trombones,  contrabass  trombone,  chromatic  kettledrums,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings. 

Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4.  The  generative  kernel  is  announced 
by  the  first  violins  after  two  measures.  A  broad  theme,  C  major,  is 
played  by  violins  with  this  kernel  in  opposition.  After  another  melodic 
section,  fortissimo,  is  an  episode  poco  meno  allegro,  gentle  and  sus- 
tained. There  is  a  return  to  the  first  tempo  with  reappearance  of  the- 
matic material  metamorphosed  and  developed,  with  a  long  and  vig- 
orous conclusion.  Adagio,  E  minor,  4-4.  An  expressive  melody  is 
sung  by  the  English  horn.  After  an  Allegretto  Intermezzo,  B  major, 
3-4,  the  Adagio  is  resumed  (solo  horn  and  solo  clarinet).  A  fugued 
Allegretto  is  followed  by  an  Adagio.  The  concluding  section,  Allegro 
molto,  beginning  in  C  minor,  3-4,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Scherzo.  The 
pace  at  last  slackens  to  Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4,  and  the  final 
pages,  Molto  lento,  bring  a  pianissimo  ending. 

This  symphony,  which  is  played  without  pause,  clearly  shows  the 
composer  as  a  pupil  of  C£sar  Franck.  The  melodic  form  and  the  har- 
monic scheme  are  those  of  Franck,  and  certain  mannerisms  of  the 
master,  as  the  use  of  ascending  and  questioning  phrases,  are  faithfully 
reproduced  by  the  disciple.  Here  and  there  are  suggestions  of  other 
influences,  which  will  be  readily  noticed  by  the  hearer. 

Although  Ropartz  purposed  at  an  early  age  to  be  a  musician,  he 
studied  at  Rennes  at  the  College  of  St.  Vincent,  then  at  Vannes  at  the 
School  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Universite 
Catholique  at  Angers,  and  from  the  law  school  at  Rennes,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Having  so  far  followed  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  law,  and,  going  to  Paris,  entered  the  Con- 
servatory and  joined  the  classes  of  Dubois  and  Massenet.  He  soon 
left  the  Conservatory,  where  he  obtained  a  second  accessit  for  harmony 
in  1887,  to  become  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck. 

After  Franck  was  dead  and  recognized  as  a  great  master,  many 
claimed  him  as  their  teacher.  As  teacher  of  the  organ  he  naturally 
exerted  an  influence  on  certain  pupils,  as  Rousseau,  Pierne\  Chapuis, 
Dallier,   Dutacq,   Marty,  Vidal,  Tournemire,    and  others;  as    on  his 


associates  in  the  Societe  Nationale,  Chabrier,  Dukas,  Faure,  Guilmant, 
and  virtuosos,  as  Ysaye  and  Parent.  But  there  were  the  private 
pupils,  who  received  instruction  at  Franck's  home  in  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Michel,  who  aided  in  establishing  and  preserving  the  lofty  tra- 
ditions of  his  instruction,  and  proved  its  excellence,  to  quote  Vincent 
d'Indy,  by  their  works. 

"This  title  'pupil  of  Franck,'"  says  M.  d'Indy,  "which  we  claim  as 
an  honor,  was  not  always  considered  a  glorious  title.  I  remember  the 
time  when  a  certain  young  composer,  who  had  risked  himself  in 
the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel  and  asked,  '  only  to  see, '  the  advice  of  the 
master,  would  have  veiled  his  face  if  he  had  been  questioned  about  his 
relationship  with  the  organist  of  Sainte-Clotilde,  and  gladly  replied,  as 
Saint  Peter  in  the  high  priest's  house,  '  I  know  him  not.'  And,  lo,  now, 
since  the  master  has  entered  into  immortality,  his  pupils  suddenly 
become  legion,  and  the  majority  of  composers  who  lived  in  his  time 
pretend  that  they  drank  the  cup  of  his  wise  and  fruitful  instruction." 

M.  d'Indy  then  names  the  true  pupils  of  Franck.  Before  the  war 
of  1870,  Arthur  Coquard,  Albert  Cahen,  Henri  Duparc,  Alexis  de  Cas- 
tillon.  After  1872,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Camille  Benoit,  Augusta  Homes, 
Ernest  Chausson,  Paul  de  Wailly,  Henri  Kunkelmann,  Pierre  de  Bre- 
ville,  Louis  de  Serres,  Guy  Ropartz,  "a  born  symphonic  writer,  who 
has  remained  indissolubly  attached  to  Franck's  principles  in  spite  of 
his  official  position  of  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Nancy,"  Gaston 
Vallin,  Charles  Bordes,  Guillaume  Lekeu.  "They  and  they  alone 
have  intimately  known  the  master  and  absorbed  his  inmost  thoughts 
and  quickening  counsels." 

In  1894,  Ropartz  was  nominated  director  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Nancy,  a  position  that  he  still  holds.  Ten  Conservatory 
concerts  are  given  yearly  under  his  direction.  The  programmes  of 
these  concerts  are  distinguished  for  their  catholicity  and  fine  taste. 
Composer,  instructor,  dramatist,  poet,  he  belongs  to  leading  societies 
of  Art  and  Science. 

His  chief  works  are  as  follows : — 

Stage : — 

Incidental  music  to  "Famille  et  Patrie  (Bon  Marche  Theatre,  Paris, 
1891). 

Incidental  music  to  "Pecheur  d'Islande,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by 
Pierre  Lotiand  Louis  Tiercelin  (Grand Theatre  (Eden),  Paris,  February 
18,  1893).     Two  concert  suites  have  been  arranged  from  this  music. 

Incidental  music  to  "Le  Diable  Couturier,"  one  act  (Bodiniere,  Paris, 
May  27,  1894). 

Incidental  music  to   "Keruzel,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by  Tiercelin 
(Comedie,  Paris,  January  16,  1895). 
"  Marguerite  d'ficosse." 


"Paysages  de  Bretagne,"  for  a  Chinese  shadow-show. 

"Le  Pays,"  music  drama  in  three  acts  and  four  scenes.  Poem  by 
Charles  Le  Gome  (voice  and  pianoforte  edition,  Nancy,  1910).  Founded 
on  a  novel,  "L'Islandaise,"  by  Le  Gome.  Produced  at  Nancy,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1912.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Rose  Heilbrouner,  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  Paris,  and  Messrs.  Lheureux  and  Ernst,  of  Nancy.  The 
composer  conducted.  Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  April 
16,  1913,  with  Miss  Lubin,  Messrs.  Salignac  and  Vieuille,  the  chief 
singers. 

Orchestral  works : — 

Symphony  No.  1,  on  a  Breton  choral  (performed  and  published  in 

1895). 
Symphony  No.  2. 

Symphony  No.  3,  E  major,  for  quartet  of  solo  voices,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  This  symphony  took  the  Prix  Crescent  of  1906.  The  text 
is  by  Ropartz.  "Although  this  is  a  composition  of  strictly  symphonic 
writing,  the  conventional  and  traditional  form  is  here  modified  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  text  employed,  such  as  the  Sea,  the  Plain,  the 
Forest,  the  Sun,  etc.,  yet  in  all  its  complexity  the  order  of  form  remains 
sufficiently  clear.  If  titles  or  themes  for  each  movement  were  in  order, 
the  imagination  might  be  allowed  to  suggest  these:  (1)  the  Joy  in 
Nature;  (2)  the  Doubt  and  Hatred  of  Man;  (3)  the  Law  of  Love." 
The  first  performance  was  at  a  concert  of  the  -  Paris  Conservatory, 
November  11,  1906.  The  singers  were  Mmes.  Vila  and  Marty,  Messrs. 
Cazeneuve  and  Daraux.  Georges  Marty  conducted.  Alexandre  Guil- 
mant  was  organist.  The  programme  was  devoted  to  compositions  by 
Ropartz. 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  one  movement  (Lamoureux  Concert,  Paris, 
October  15,  191 1). 

La  Chasse  du  Prince  Arthur,  fitude  Symphonique,  based  on  verses 
from  "Les  Bretons,"  by  A.  Brizeux  (Lamoureux  Concert,  Paris,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1912). 

Fantasia  in  D  major  (published  in  1897;  Colonne  Concert,  Paris, 
March  6,  1898). 

Les  Landes:  Paysage  Breton  (published  in  188-?);  Scenes  Bretonnes: 
Iere  Suite  d'orchestre,  Op.  24;  Avant  le  pardon;  Le  Passe-pied; 
Paries   Forieres;  La  DeYobee  (published  at  Paris  188-?); 

Dimanche  Breton:  Suite  in  four  movements. 

Cinq  Pieces  Breves. 

Carnaval:  Impromptu. 

Fesitval  March. 

Lamento  for  oboe  and  orchestra. 

Adagio  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  (published  at  Nancy,  1899). 

Serenade  for  strings. 


Chamber  music:  Quartet  No.  i,  G  minor,  use  of  Breton  folk-songs 
(Paris,  1894);  Quartet  No.  2;  Sonata  in  G  minor  for  violoncello  and 
pianoforte  (published  in  1904);  Andante  and  Allegro  for  trumpet  and 
pianoforte;  Sonata  in  D  minor  for  violin  and  pianoforte  (published  in 
1908). 

Vocal  Music:  Psalm  136  for  chorus,  organ,  and  orchestra,  composed 
in  1897,  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Nancy  in  1898,  Conservatory  of 
Paris,  1900. 

Five  sonnets  of  Ch.  Gueun,  "Veilles  de  depart." 

Chanson  d'Automne  for  bass  and  orchestra.  Text  by  Baudelaire. 
Composed  in  1905.     Colonne  Concert,  Paris,  1906. 

Priere  for  baritone  and  orchestra. 

Quatre  Poemes  (after  Heine's  ''Intermezzo"). 

Vingt  Melodies  (Paris,  19 10). 

"Les  Fileuses  de  Bretagne"  for  female  voices. 

Music  for  the  church. 

Miscellaneous:  Piano  pieces,  among  them  one  in  B  minor  for  two 
pianofortes  (1899);  organ  pieces;  orchestration  of  accompaniment  to 
Cesar  Franck's  "Nocturne"  (November  19,  1905,  Paris). 

This  composer  is  the  author  of  a  comedy  in  one  act,  "La  Batte" 
(Theatre  d' Application,  Paris,  1891);  and  volumes  of  poems:  "Adagi- 
ettos,"  "Les  Nuances,"  "Modes  Mineurs."  He  has  translated  poems 
by  Heine;  edited,  in  collaboration  with  Louis  Tiercelin,  "Le  Parnasse 
Breton  Centemporain " ;  he  is  also  the  author  of  "Au  Soir  de  Patay," 
" Notations  artistiques"  (1891),  "V.  Masse,"  "Cesar  Franck."  He  has 
frequently  contributed  to  musical  periodicals. 


* 


Ropartz's  "Fantasia  in  D  minor  "  was  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  April  25,  1905. 
Miss  Lena  Little  sang  his  "Berceuse"  at  a  concert  in  Jordan  Hall, 
March  20,  1905. 


CONCBRTO   FOR   PIANOFORTE,  No.  2,  IN  D  MINOR,  Op.  23. 

Edward  MacDoweu, 

(Born  in  New  York,  December  18,  1861;  died  in  New  York,  January  23,  1908.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  at  Wiesbaden,  where  Mr.  MacDowell 
lived  from  1885  until  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of 
1888.  It  was  at  Wiesbaden  that  he  composed  his  works  between  Op. 
23  and  Op.  35,  among  them  the  symphonic  poems,  "Lancelot  and 
Blaine,"  "The  Saracens,"  and  "The  Beautiful  Alda,"  and  the  "Poems" 


for  pianoforte,— "The  Eagle,"  "The  Brook,"  "Moonshine,"  and 
"Winter." 

The  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  Theodore  Thomas 
orchestral  concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  March  5,  1889.  The 
composer  was  the  pianist.  He  next  played  the  work  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  April  13,  1889. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  MacDowell  received  his  first  piano  lessons, 
when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  from  Juan  Buitrago,  a  friend  of 
the  family.  This  was  in  New  York.  "His  piano  practice,"  says  Mr. 
Gilman,*  "at  this  time  .was  subject  to  frequent  interruptions;  for  when 
strict  supervision  was  not  exercised  over  his  work,  he  was  prone  to 
indulge  at  the  keyboard  his  fondness  for  composition,  which  had  devel- 
oped concurrently  and,  one  may  infer,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  his 
proficiency  in  piano  technique."  MacDowell  studied  with  Buitrago 
for  several  years,  then  with  Paul  Desvernine,  and  he  also  was  instructed 
by  Mme.  Carrefio.  In  1876  he  went  to  Paris,  passed  the  competitive 
examination  for  entrance  into  the  Conservatory,  and  studied  the 
pianoforte  with  Marmontel.  (Claude  Debussy  was  in  his  class.)  In 
1879  MacDowell  entered  the  Conservatory  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
studied  the  pianoforte  with  Carl  Heymann.  "When  Heymann 
resigned  his  position  at  the  Conservatory  in  1881,  he  recommended 
MacDowell  as  his  successor — a  proposal  which  was  cordially  seconded 
by  Raff.  But  there  were  antagonistic  influences  at  work  within  the 
Conservatory  and  MacDowell  failed  to  get  the  appointment — on 
account,  it  was  explained,  of  his  youth."  MacDowell  taught  for  a 
time  at  the  Darmstadt  Conservatory,  and  afterward  he  gave  private 
lessons  at  Frankfort.  He  played  in  public  .at  Wildbad,  Wiesbaden, 
Darmstadt,  Frankfort,  Baden-Baden,  and  Hamburg.  Through  the 
recommendation  of  Liszt  he  played  his  first  pianoforte  suite  at  the 
nineteenth  convention  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein 
at  Zurich  in  July,  1882.  He  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  America 
as  a  pianist  at  a  Kneisel  Quartet  concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  Boston, 
November  19,  1888,  when  he  played  the  Prelude,  Intermezzo,  and 
Presto  from  his  Suite,  Op.  10,  and,  with  the  Kneisels,  Goldmark's 
Pianoforte  Quintet  in  B-flat. 

I  speak  here  of  MacDowell's  studies  only  with  reference  to  his  career 
as  a  pianist.  His  teachers  in  composition  were  Savard  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  and  Joachim  Raff. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.     Larghetto   calmato,    D   minor,    6-8.     This   movement   is  based 

*  "Edward  MacDowell "  by  Lawrence  Gilman:   London  and  New  York,  igoj. 
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on  two  chief  themes  with  one  subsidiary  theme.  The  chief  themes 
are  not  unlike  in  character.  At  first  the  motive  which  may  properly 
be  designated  as  the  second  is  exposed  softly  by  the  strings.  This 
exposition  is  answered  by  chromatic  harmonies  (wood -wind  and 
horn)  and,  with  more  consideration  of  the  theme  itself,  by  the  trom- 
bones. The  pianoforte  has  a  cadenza,  which  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
theme  (flutes  and  clarinets).  All  this  is  by  way  of  prelude.  The  tempo 
changes  to  Poco  piu  mosso  e  con  passione.  The  pianoforte  gives  out 
the  first  theme,  at  first  unsupported,  then  accompanied  by  the  strings. 
An  intermediary  passage  leads  to  a  return  of  the  theme  (pianoforte) 
with  a  more  elaborate  accompaniment  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzi- 
cato bass.  Passage-work,  which  has  thematic  character,  leads  to  the 
appearance  of  the  second  theme  (E  major).  This  is  developed  by 
strings  and  wood-wind  and  afterward  embroidered  by  the  pianoforte. 
The  time  changes  from  6-8  to  3-4.  The  subsidiary  theme  enters  (horns 
and  trombones),  and  the  working-out  section  follows.  This  is  given 
chiefly  to  the  orchestra  against  brilliant  passage-work  for  the  piano- 
forte. The  first  theme  returns,  D  major  (pianoforte  over  a  pizzicato 
bass).  There  is  another  development  of  the  two  chief  themes  or  of 
sections  of  them.  There  is  a  short  coda,  which  ends  pianissimo,  D 
major. 

II.  Presto  giocoso,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  This  movement  is  a  rondo 
on  three  themes.  After  a  little  preluding  by  the  orchestra  the  pianoforte 
announces  the  lively  first  theme.  This  is  developed,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  development  hints  at  the  second  theme  are  made  by  wind  instru- 
ments. The  development  continues,  however,  until  the  second  theme, 
with  effective  syncopations,  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  whole 
orchestra.  This  motive  is  in  the  tonic.  The  pianoforte  has  it,  also 
the  third  theme,  still  in  the  tonic.  These  themes  are  developed. 
After  the  return  of  the  second  there  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Largo,  D  minor,  3-4.  There  is  an  introduction,  in  which  there 
are  both  reminiscences  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement  and 
hints  at  a  theme  to  come.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Molto 
allegro,  D  major,  3-4,  is  based  on  three  contrasted  themes.  The  first 
is  announced  by  the  wood-wind  and  partly  developed  by  it  over  piano- 
forte trills  and  runs.  The  pianoforte  takes  up  the  theme,  and  at  last 
the  brass  has  it.  The  second  theme  is  announced,  F  major,  by  the 
pianoforte  with  string  accompaniment.  Passage-work  on  figures 
from  the  first  theme  follows.  The  third  theme  enters  fortissimo,  B 
minor,  as  an  orchestral  tutti,  and  is  developed  with  figural  embroidery 
for  the  pianoforte.  The  second  phrase  of  this  theme  reminds  one  a 
little  of  the  two  themes  of  the  first  movement. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

THE   UNMUSICAL  MAN. 

(From  the  London  Times,  June  16,  191 4.) 

Although  many  people  will  admit  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
higher  forms  of  classical  music,  yet  it  is  only  occasionally  that  one 
meets  a  man  who  will  say  outright  that  he  is  unmusical.  With  women 
such  an  admission  is  even  rarer,  and  even  then  is  generally  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that,  if  only  man  would  invent  some  new 
form  of  musical  instrument,  she  would  be  sure  to  appreciate  that  and 
would  probably  play  it  with  skill.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  arguments 
on  social  or  domestic  questions,  women  boldly  carry  into  practice  the 
Napoleonic  maxim  that  attack  is  the  best  method  of  defence. 

Yet,  although  a  man  may  admit  that  he  is  not  musical,  he  is  very 
reluctant  to  label  himself  definitely  as  "unmusical."  It  sounds  so 
final,  somehow — almost  like  admitting  a  physical  defect.  And  it 
might  lay  one  open  to  the  spoken  pity  of  the  musical — a  dreadful  thing 
All  the  same,  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  unmusical  man  to  try  and  conceal 
his  defect — if  it  is  a  defect. 

He  is  certain  of  detection  in  the  long  run.  The  fact  that  he  sleeps 
during  a  classical  concert  is  of  minor  importance;  many  an  enthusiast 
closes  his  eyes  with  excess  of  artistic  fervor  during  the  rendering  of  a 
masterpiece.  And  if  the  unmusical  man  is  a  man  of  the  world,  as  he 
generally  is,  he  will  have  learned  to  sleep  lightly  and  to  awaken  at  the 
right  moment.  At  a  concert  he  will  pass.  It  is  in  the  ordinary  round 
of  household  life  that  his  danger  lies. 

The  truly  unmusical  man  nearly  always  sings  in  his  bath.  The 
gurgle  of  the  water  seems  to  move  him  to  song,  and  he  carols  lustily 
some  well-known  song.  Partly  he  may  do  this  from  joy  of  life  in  the 
early  morning.  But  he  will  also  be  heard  singing  if  he  has  a  bath 
before  dinner,  so  there  must  be  some  other  reason  as  well.  After  all, 
there  are  no  critics  in  a  bathroom — no  people  with  supersensitive  ears 
to  draw  in  their  breath  with  pain  whenever  the  singer  strikes  a  false 
note.  He  feels  free  at  last  and  gives  voice  to  joy.  For  musical 
people  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  man  with  no  sense  of  tune  or  rhythm 
still  likes  occasionally,  as  all  healthy  people  do,  to  hear  his  own  voice 
raised  in  song.  And  because  his  vocal  organs  do  not  produce  the  sort 
of  noise  that  they  appreciate,  they  have  no  right  to  forbid  him  the  use 
of  them.  This  bathroom  test  is  almost  infallible;  per  contra,  one 
supposes  the  musical  genius  takes  his  bath  in  dead  silence,  and  cases 
have  doubtless  been  known  where  the  precocious  child  who  masters 
the  violin  by  the  time  he  is  three  has  cried  melodiously  at  the  mere 
prospect  of  a  bath. 

In  social  life  the  unmusical  man  is  unquestionably  an  asset.     He  is 
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generally  a  genial,  equable  soul,  and  his  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  sing  or  play  at  an  evening  party  makes  him  talk  mainly 
about  the  gifts  of  the  other  guests.     This  is  popularity. 

Then  it  is  he  who  applauds  the  second-rate  singer  with  the  same 
generous  fervor  he  accorded  to  the  genius  with  the  violin.  He  regards 
it  as  his  duty  to  applaud.  He  probably  prefers  the  mediocre  perform- 
ances ;  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  hates  the  violin — especially  when  it  is 
well  played.  But  he  is  determined  to  be  fair  and  to  give  the  same 
measure  of  applause  to  all. 

Another  very  pleasing  and  human  trait  in  the  unmusical  man  is 
that  he  always  likes  a  military  band,  and  if  he  is  in  the  street  he  can- 
not resist  stepping  in  time  to  it.  Yet  five  minutes  afterward  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  whistle  correctly  two  bars  of  the  march  which 
he  has  just  heard. 

It  is  curious,  the  man  with  no  ear  for  music  is  often  more  affected 
by  some  simple  tune  than  the  born  musician.  He  may  have  no  real 
appreciation  of  the  music,  but  the  rhythm  of  it  has  opened  the  gates  of 
memory,  and  the  shades  of  the  past  come  through  to  flit  before  his 
saddened  eyes.  Thus  music  will  sometimes  literally  make  him  sor- 
rowful. But  next  morning  in  the  kindly  privacy  of  his  bathroom  he 
will  sing  again  the  tuneless  song  he  loves,  and  then  he  will  feel  quite 
happy.     He  must  be  accounted  in  many  ways  an  enviable  man. 


Symphonic  Sketches:  Suite  for  Orchestra. 

George  Whitfield  Chadwick 

(Born  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  November  13,  1854;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  suite  contains  four  movements,  which  are  intended  to  be  played 
consecutively,  but  may  be  performed  separately  if  it  is  thought 
more  expedient.  The  movements  are  entitled  "Jubilee,"  "Noel," 
"  Hobgoblin,"  "  A  Vagrom  Ballad." 

"Jubilee"  and  "Noel"  were  composed  in  December,  1895;  "A 
Vagrom  Ballad"  bears  the  date  February,  1896;  "Hobgoblin"  was 
composed  in  the  summer  of  1904. 

"Jubilee,"  "Noel,"  and  "A  Vagrom  Ballad"  were  played  in  various 
cities  during  the  spring  trip  of  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  led  by 
Mr.  Mollenhauer. 

"Noel"  was  also  played  at  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Festival  of  the 
Worcester  County  Musical  Association,  at  a  concert  in  Worcester, 
October  2,  1903. 

"Jubilee"  and  "A  Vagrom  Ballad"  were  played  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  a  Chickering  Production  Concert,  March  23,  1904.  Mr. 
Chadwick  conducted  his  pieces. 
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"Hobgoblin"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Chadwick's 
concert  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  November  21,  1904. 

The  four  movements  were  first  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  February  7,  8,  1908.-  Dr.  Muck 
conducted. 

The  "Symphonic  Sketches,"  dedicated  to  Frederick  S.  Converse, 
were  published  in  1907.  They  are  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  xylophone,  harp,  strings. 

I.  Jubilee:  Allegro  molto  vivace,  A  major,  6-4.  The  movement 
has  this  motto : — 

Jubilee. 

No  cool  gray  tones  for  me ! 
Give  me  the  warmest  red  and  green, 
A  cornet  and  a  tambourine, 

To  paint  my  jubilee ! 

For,  when  pale  flutes  and  oboes  play, 
To  sadness  I  become  a  prey; 
Give  me  the  violets  and  the  May, 
But  no  gray  skies  for  me ! 

D.    R. 

The  movement  opens  with  a  jubilant  theme  for  full  orchestra.  After 
the  full  exposition  a  still  more  characteristic  and  strongly-rhythmed 
motive  appears  (4-4,  bass  clarinet,  bassoons,  violas,  and  'cellos).  A 
"patting  Juba"  horn-call  introduces  a  contrasting,  suavely  melodic 
motive  (C  major),  which  is  developed.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first 
jubilant  expression,  A  major,  6-4,  which  is  followed  by  the  cantabile 
theme  (now  in  F  major).  After  a  crescendo,  built  on  the  first  and 
chief  theme,  a  few  measures  for  wind  instruments  (piano)  lead  to  a 
section  (assai  tranquillo,  2-2)  of  an  expressive  and  lyrical  nature, 
which  is  followed  by  a  final  presto  in  the  mood  of  the  opening. 

II.  Noel:  Andante  con  tenerezza,  D-flat  major,  3-4.  There  is  this 
motto : — 

Through  the  soft,  calm  moonlight  comes  a  sound: 
A  mother  lulls  her  babe,  and  all  around 

The  gentle  snow  lies  glistening; 
On  such  a  night  the  Virgin  Mother  mild 
In  dreamless  slumber  wrapped  the  Holy  Child, 

While  angel  hosts  were  listening. 

— Translation. 

When  "Noel"  was  performed  at  the  Worcester  Festival,  the  pro- 
gramme book  said:  " '  It  is  reasonably  described,'  to  use  the  composer's 
words,  'by  the  title,  i.e.,  a  little  Christmas  song.' 
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"Noel"  (derived  from  the  Latin  natalis*),  a,  word  shouted  or 
sung  as  an  expression  of  joy,  originally  to  commemorate  the  birth  of 
Christ,  appeared  in  English  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  "nowel." 
For  an  interesting  study  of  the  Noel  see  "  Dictionnaire  de  Plain-Chant 
et  de  Musique  d'figlise,"  by  Joseph  d'Ortigue,  in  the  Abbe  Migne's 
"Nouvelle  Encyclopedic  Theologique"  (Paris,  1853). 

This  movement  is  a  nocturne,  built  on  a  theme  first  sung  by  the 
English  horn. 

III.  "Hobgoblin":  Scherzo  capriccioso,  Allegro  vivace,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  motto  is  Shakespeare's  "that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
called  Robin  Goodfellow." 

The  composer  did  not  have  in  mind  any  expression  of  fairyism.     He 

had  in  mind  the  rascally  imp  that  frights  maidens  of  the  villagery, 

skims  milk,   mocks  the  breathless  housewife  at  the  churn,  misleads 

night  wanderers,  disconcerts  sorely  the  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest 

tale. 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 

Richard  Grant  White  says  in  a  note  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream":  "Until  after  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play  'puck'  was  the 
generic  name  for  a  minor  order  of  evil  spirits.  The  name  exists  in  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  dialects;  and  in  New  York  the  Dutch 
have  left  it  in  a  form — 'spook,'  meaning  a  ghost  or  spirit — known  to 
all  who  are  Knickerbockers  by  blood  or  birth.  The  name  was  not 
pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  the  u  short.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  spell  it  puck,  all  other  previous  or  contem- 
porary English  writers  in  whose  works  it  has  been  discovered  spelling 
it  either  powke,  pooke,  or  pouke.  There,  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaneous  readers  pronounced 
it  pook.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  a  rhyme  to  'luck'  is  not  at  all  in 
variance  with  this  opinion,  because  it  appears  equally  certain  that  the 
u  in  that  word,  and  in  all  of  similar  orthography,  had  the  sound  of  00." 
Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  makes  a  puck  a  separate 
demon,  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Sad  Shepherd"  he  ap- 
pears as  Puck-hairy.  In  "Hudibras"  he  figures  as  "good  Pug-Robin." 
See  Heywood's  "Hierarchie,"  Lib.  IX.: — 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 
Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 
Call'd  Kottri  of  Kibaldi;  such  as  wee 
Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call.     Their  dwellings 
In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented  bee, 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood;  and  these  convented 
Make  fearful  1  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 
Robin  good-fellowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 

•Yet  some  writers,  as  Nicod,  pretend  that  the  French  took  the  word  from  Emmanuel:  "Noel  ou  Nouel 
per  aphaeresim  canunt  Galli  pro  Emmanuel,  id  est  nobiscum  Deus." 
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"Hobgoblin"  is  compounded  of  "hob"  (a  familiar  or  rustic  varia- 
tion of  the  Christian  name  Robert  or  Robin)  and  "goblin."  The 
original  meaning  of  "hobgoblin"  was  a  mischievous,  tricksy  imp  or 
sprite,  another  name  for  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow.  The  meaning, 
"a  terrifying  apparition,  a  bogy/'  was  a  later  one. 

Measures  of  preluding  introduced  by  a  horn  lead  to  the  first  capri- 
cious and  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo.  A  second  theme  is  derived  from 
the  opening  horn  call.  The  trio  section,  un  poco  piu  moderato,  begins 
with  a  theme  announced  by  bassoons,  umoristico. 

IV.     A  Vagrom  Ballad:  Moderato  alia  Burla,  2-4.     The  motto  is: — 

A  tale  of  tramps  and  railway  ties, 

Of  old  clay  pipes  and  rum, 
Of  broken  heads  and  blackened  eyes 

And  the  "thirty  days"  to  come. 


o.  H. 


After  a  short  prelude  with  a  cadenza  for  the  bass  clarinet  (ad  lib.) 
a  strongly-rhythmed  song  is  sung  (A  minor),  which  is  interrupted  by 
a  fanfare  of  trumpets  with  military  drum.  Clarinets  and  violas  start 
a  tramp's  ditty.  The  development  of  a  figure  leads  to  the  quotation 
by  the  xylophone  of  a  familiar  phrase  from  the  subject  of  Bach's 
great  organ  fugue  in  G  minor.  The  motto  is  the  best  explanation  of 
the  movement.  Near  the  end,  after  a  fanfare,  crash,  and  fermata, 
there  is  a  section  in  highly  dramatic  contrast,  lento  mister ioso.  A 
cadenza,  quasi  recit.,  for  bass  clarinet,  leads  to  the  exultant  close, 
molto  vivace,  A  major,  6-8,  2-4,  with  a  syncopated  prestissimo. 


Inflammation  of   the   throat,   bronchial   and    asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 

Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Samples  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.     Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.     Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf  d  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown   Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York 
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Retrenchment  in  living  expenses  has  become  nation  wide 

and  a  sign  of  the  times  is  easily  seen  in 

our  increased  business 


jT% 


furnish  first  aid  to  the  economical  and  afford  an  effective 

method  of  saving 

GOWNS     DRESSES      SUITS      COATS 

or  any  article  of  Clothing 

BLANKETS       RUGS      PORTIERES      DRAPERIES 
CARPETS       SILKS      SATINS      WOOLENS      ETC 

Can  be  restored  by  cleansing  to  almost  original  appearance 
or  renewed  by  dyeing  to  darker  shade 


v 


o 


BOSTON  SHOPS 


Oxford  555 


Back  Bay  3900 


Back  Bay  3881 

BROOKLINE                          ROXBURY                           MALDEN  FITCHBURG 

WATERTOWN                       DORCHESTER                    LYNN  LOWELL 

WALTHAM                          SALEM  FALL  RIVER 
NEW  YORK         PHILADELPHIA        WASHINGTON        And  all  large  cities  of  the  East 

CAMBRIDGE   SHOP,    1274  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

'Phone  945 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  s :  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  December  1  0, 1  91  4 

AT    EIGHT 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


The  Eminent  Piano  Virtuoso 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 

ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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A  TREASURE  FOR  MUSIC  LOVERS 


800 

PAGES 

HANDSOME 

CLOTH 

BINDING 


ORDERS    ACCOMPANIED    BY   REMITTANCE 

SHOULD   BE  MAILED   WITH    THIS 

ADVERTISEMENT  TO 

THE   BOSTON    MUSIC  COMPANY 

TRANSIT  CHARGES  TO  POINTS  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND  ARE  10c. 


252 

PIECES 

INSTRUMEN- 

TAL  AND 

VOCAL 


$150.00   WORTH  OF  THE  BEST  MUSIC    for  $1.00 


fQ.     26-28  WEST  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


A 


Mile 


480  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 

SPECIAL  SALE 

$6.60  SIX-SIXTY  $6.60 


Instruction  in 

MUSICAL  THEORY 
and  COMPOSITION 


Harmony  Counterpoint 

Orchestration 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  5864 


WuntflZEH 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 


Boston 


236  Bay  State  Road 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 

Sunday    Afternoon,    November    22,    at   3.30 


CONCERT  IN  AID  OF  THE 


PENSION  F 


OF  THE 


oi 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WAGNERS  PRELUDES  AND  OVERTURES 

"Rienzi" — "The  Flying  Dutchman  ' — "Tannhauser" 
(including  Bacchanale) — "Lohengrin" — "The  Master- 
singers  of  Nuremberg"  —  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  — 
Funeral  Music  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods" — "Parsifal." 


Tickets  at  Box  Office,  $1,  $1.50,  $2.     Mail  orders  with  remittances 
payable  to  L.  H.  Mudgett,  promptly  filled. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL 

SUNDAY  CONCERTS 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  15,  AT  3.30 


AND 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  22,  AT  3.30 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 

WAGNER  PROGRAMME 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  29,  AT  3.30 


AND  CONCERT  COMPANY 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  6,  AT  3.30 


AND 


Tickets  for  all  concerts  at  Box  Office.     Orders  by  mail  accom- 
panied by  check  to  L.  H.  Mudgett,  filled  now. 
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VOCAL  SCORES 

GOUNOD'S  FAUST  BIZET'S  CARMEN 

$1.50  postpaid  $2.00  postpaid 

Each  with  Introductory  Essay  by  Philip  Hale 

OLIVER  DITSON  .COMPANY 
150  TREMONT  STREET  ::        ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 


D 

Q 
D 


Q 


SBQJSBd  BOSTON  oiSimaNEWYORK^ 


U^M 


§T' 


5500 


Q  TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 

if  BACK  BAY 

TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 


Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 


A  high-class  hotel  with  moderate  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  home-like  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  S.  M.  Costello,  Manager 
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JORDAN   HALL 


THURSDAY    AFTERNOON,     NOVEMBER    19 

At  3  o'clock 


Rutn 


Piano  Recital 


Tickets,   $2.00,    $1.50,    $1.00,    50    cents.         At   Symphony   Hall. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 

Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road,  Brookline 

Telephone,  2717-M  Brookline 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

75  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  3738-J  BOSTON 


Pianist  and  Teacher 
STUDIO,    92    MARLBOROUGH   STREET 

TELEPHONE  B.  B.  3625-W 
Mason  &  Hamlin  piano  used 


Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS: 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Millea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  others 


Member  of  Examining  Committee  of  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers'  AssV,  1914;  President,  1913;  Chair- 
man of  Program  Committee,  1912.  Musical  Director  of 
People's  Institute.  Vice  President  of  Nat.  Ass'n.  of 
Teachers  of  Singing. 


THE  ART  OF   SINGING 

BARITONE         LECTURES  and  RECITALS 

1 14  West  72nd  Street     .      .     New  York  City 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays 


PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

Exponent  of  the  Leschetizky  School 

Studio 

HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  WESTLAND  AVE. 

For  appointments,  'Phone  Back  Bay  3180 


Studios:  (The  Severn),  170  West  73rd  Street, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Tel.  Col.  2922) 


Refers  by  Permission  to 

Enrico  Caruso,  Antonio  Scotti  and 

Giorgio  Polacco 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 


Studio,  316  Newbury  Street,  Boston 


Tel.  Back  Bay  308 1-W 


Mondays  at  Huntington  Chambers,  Room  201 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHING 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 


FOLK  SONGS 


218  TREMONT  STREET,  ROOM  406 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 
372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


INSTRUCTION    IN  PIANO 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,,  INTERPRETATION 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston. 

307  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Cambridge  mornings,  25  Winthrop  Hall,  Episcopal  Theological  School  (2816-R  Cambridge) 

312  PIERCE  BUILDING,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Office  hours,  3  to  4,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  p.m. 


Piano  Instruction 

Rafael  Joseffy  Method 


Stud 


ios: 


Carnegie  Hall 
Steinway  Hall 


Assistant  to  Rafael  Joseffy 


Mail  Address: 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


PIANISTE 

RECITALS,  MUSICALES,  LESSONS 

Ten  years  with  Heinrich  Gebhard 
STUDIO      -      -      -      -      406  PIERCE  BUILDING 

Tuesday  and  Friday  Afternoons. 
Res.,  67  Linden  Street,  Everett        Tel.,  Everett  1375-M 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 
(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in   Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher 
CONCERT  and  ORATORIO 


Studio,  Huntington  Chambers 


Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

114  MOUNT  VERNON  STREET 

Telephone,  Haymarket  2447 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 
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SANDERS  THEATRE         .  .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  10 

AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,   1914,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,       MANAGER 
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TBe  CBickenng  piano  Bas  from  its 
Beginning  ranked  as  the  leaden  xma% 

WBen  friends  v\s\l  your  Borne  and& 
see  tBis  name  od  tBe  fall  Board  you  are 
Dot  under  tBe  necessity  of  explaining 
wBy  you  purcBased  sucB  a  piano-forte; 
tBey  at  once  acknowledge  your  discrim- 
inating judgment  and  correct  musicak 
taste. 

Its  makers  are  so  entBusiastic  over  £6 
tBeir  ncB  Benfage  tBat  only  tBe  fiDest 
workmansBip  and  matenaf  are  considered 
in  lis  manufacture. . 

Our  warerooin  display  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  see  and  Bear  tBese  instru- 
ments under  tBe  most  favoraBfe  conditions 

Wrirfe^/br  CMalooue 

CHICKER1NG 

WAREROOM5  -J  (2Q  TREMONT  ST 

At  ihe  Sign  of  the  Clock  IKJ^y  Between  Mason  aralWistSts 

Victor-Victrolas  •  and 'Records 
Edison  Diamond  -Disc  Phonographs^ 


SANDERS  THEATRE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


.    Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  10 
.      AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms    .....         Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 
I.    Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Edward  Ballantine 


.     Prelude  to  the  Play  "The  Delectable  Forest" 
First  time  at  these  concerts 


Saint-Saens         .         .         .   Concerto,  C  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  44 
I.     Allegro  moderato;  Andante. 
II.     Allegro  vivace;  Andante. 
III.    Finale,  Allegro. 


SOLOIST 

HAROLD  BAUER 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutei  after  the  symphony 
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TO 


jfam&1|aittlnt 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 

WAREROOM,  492-494  BOYLSTON  STREET 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms' s 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

11  The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 

•Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20, 1877. 


before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  incli- 
nation of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Jonci&res, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish!  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 


The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second, 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet* 
hoven, — "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


* 
*  * 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked: 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.     The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 

•  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 


damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
1  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we/  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

HOSTESSES  AND   PERFORMING   LIONS. 

(From  the  London  Times.) 

From  Berlin  comes  an  amusing,  if  probably  invented,  story  about 
Signor  Caruso.  He  was  invited  to  a  house  where  he  knew  that  he  would 
be  expected  to  sing  for  nothing.  Secretly  he  locked  the  piano  and  kept 
the  key  in  his  pocket  until  the  moment  of  his  departure,  when  he 
dropped  it  on  the  hall  table.  It  was  a  sharp  lesson  for  his  hostess;  and 
none  but  will  hope  that  she  has  taken  it  to  heart.  For  she  belonged, 
as  it  appears,  to  the  worst  class  of  bungler  in  the  beautiful  art  that  she 
attempted  to  practise,  the  art  of  entertaining. 

Very  likely  meanness  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  offence.  Corney 
Grain  used  .to  tell  with  delight  how  after  giving  an  entertainment  at  a 
private  house,  he  was  told  that  he  would  find  his  supper  in  the  servants' 
hall.  If  that  was  meanness  (and  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  merely 
stupidity),  it  was  meanness  of  a  less  cruel  kind  than  the  meanness  of 
Signor  Caruso's  hostess.  Yet  meanness  is  not  the  only  cause  of  social 
offences  of  the  kind  which  that  lady  (if  any  such  person  exists)  has  the 
reputation  of  committing.  Not  all  of  us  are  professional  singers, 
players,  entertainers  of  any  kind,  whose  parlor  tricks  have  a  cash  value; 
yet  each  man  and  woman  of  us,  in  our  own  little  way,  may  become  the 
victim  of  the  hostess  with  a  weakness  for  "trotting"  her  guests  "out." 


There  is  no  greater  social  blunder  than  this  "trotting  out,"  and  no 
cause  of  more  acute  discomfort  to  those  on  whom  it  is  practised.  Every 
one  knows,  and  fears,  the  house  where  he  is  expected  to  perform;  where 
the  singer,  longing  for  a  rest,  is  compelled  to  sing;  the  raconteur  to 
rattle  off  his  yarns ;  the  advanced  thinker  to  show  off  his  terrible  views ; 
the  languid  to  languish ;  and  the  poet  to  be  soulful.  There  are  houses 
where  the  humblest  of  us  is  expected  to  "talk  clever";  and  where  a 
fidgety  host  or  hostess  cuts  in  upon  the  gentlest  attempt  at  a  restful 
small  talk.  Every  one  is  being  "trotted  out,"  made  to  show  off,  to 
exhibit,  not  the  human  nature  in  him,  but  his  specialty.  The  postu- 
late of  the  whole  affair  is  that  you  have  been  invited,  not  to  enjoy  your- 
self, but  to  work  for  your  keep.  It  is  not  that  your  hosts  wanted  to 
see  you;  they  wanted  you  to  glitter,  that  they  may  shine  resplendent 
in  a  borrowed  light. 

Such  people  are  a'  social  nuisance;  but.  we  may  pity  rather  than 
blame  them,  since  they  are  always  adequately  punished.  In  the  first 
place,  their  parties  are  always  a  failure.  Every  one  is  uncomfortable, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  irritation,  strain,  and  boredom.  The  policy 
defeats  its  own  ends. 

Properly  handled,  the  great  and  the  small  alike  are  surprisingly 
ready  to  "do,"  as  the  FitzGerald  story  goes,  "their  little  owl."  Great 
pianists  will  gladly  play  the  piano,  and  little  humorists  will  gladly 
crack  their  little  jokes,  for  a  hostess  who  seems  only  to  care  whether 
they  are  enjoying  themselves.  Once  the  "trotting  out"  spirit  creeps 
in  not  even  distinguished  foreigners  (who  are  supposed  to  be  less  self- 
conscious  than  the  English)  are  proof  against  it.  They  may  not,  like 
Signor  Caruso,  lock  up  the  piano  and  hide  the  key;  they  will  certainly 
lock  up  their  hearts  and  hide  their  gifts. 

And  then,  as  time  goes  on,  the  house  gets  a  reputation  for  "trotting 
out."  The  people  who  have  gifts  worth  exhibiting  either  cease  to  visit 
it  or  conspire  to  be  as  reserved  in  it  as  possible.  In  such  conditions 
they  cannot  give  their  best:  for  their  own  sakes  they  will  not  give  their 
worst.  And  the  hosts,  pursuing  their  feverish  and  suicidal  error,  must 
fall  back,  as  the  years  pass,  on  the  incompetent  with  an  itch  for  dis- 
playing parlor  tricks — the  indifferent  amateur  who  cannot  be  kept 
from  the  instrument,  the  reciter  whom  no  power  in  the  world  can  stop 
reciting,  the  babbling  talker  who  cannot  contain  his  smart  chatter  or 
his  endless  anecdotes,  bores,  twaddlers,  third-raters  in  every  field.  It 
is  a  terrible  prospect.  Seen  squarely  in  all  its  hideousness  it  should 
check  the  downward  career  of  any  host  or  hostess  with  a  weakness  for 
"trotting"  people  "out." 


Prelude  to  the;  Play  "The  Detectable  Forest." 

Edward  Ballantine 

(Born  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  August  6,  1886;  now  living  in  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ballantine  for  the  following  sketch  of  his 
Prelude : — 

"'The  Delectable  Forest,'  a  play  in  one  act  by  Hermann  Hagerdorn, 
was  given  out  of  doors  by  the  Idler  Club  of  Radcliffe  in  May,  191 2. 
Mr.  Ballantine's  incidental  music  was  played  by  twelve  members  of 


the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Miss  Laura  Kelsey.  The  choruses 
were  sung  by  the  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  Glee  Clubs.  In  19 13,  while 
staying  at  the  MacDowell  Memorial  Colony,  Peterborough,  N.H., 
Mr.  Ballantine  revised  and  arranged  the  Prelude  for  full  orchestra. 
This  version  was  played  at  the  MacDowell  Festival  in  Peterborough 
on  August  22,  1914. 

"The  hero  of  the  play,  a  young  knight,  rides  to  the  hunt  and  loses 
his  way  in  the  Delectable  Forest.  Here  he  meets  an  imp,  a  group  of 
fairies,  and  finally  the  Lady  Fay,  to  whom  he  offers  his  undying  love. 
She  rewards  him  eternal  happiness,  while  the  fairies  acclaim  him  as 
their  king. 

"The  music  does  not  attempt  to  tell  the  story,  but  only  to  suggest 
the  pranks  of  the  imp,  the  singing  of  the  forest  birds,  the  hunting  horns, 
the  love  of  the  knight  for  the  Lady  Fay,  and  the  fairy  wedding  chorus. 

"The  Prelude  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  and  strings." 

Mr.  Ballantine  began  pianoforte  lessons  at  the  age  of  seven.  In  1897 
his  family  moved  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  studied  the  pianoforte 
and  harmony  with  Miss  Mary  L-  Regal.  Later  he  specialized  in  musical 
theory  at  Harvard  while  studying  the  pianoforte  with  Edward  Noyes 
and  Mme.  Helen  Hopekirk  in  Boston.  ,  In  1907  he  won  highest  honors 
in  music  at  Harvard.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  in  Berlin,  studying 
composition  with  Philippe  Rufer  and  the  pianoforte  with  Arthur 
Schnabel  and  Rudolf  Ganz.  In  1909  he  entered  the  Schola  Cantorum 
in  Paris,  where  his  studies  were  discontinued  after  the  fall  term,  owing 
to  poor  health.  Mr.  Ballantine  is  at  present  instructor  in  music  at 
Harvard  University.     ' 


Concerto,  C  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  44 

Camille  Saint-SaEns 

(Born  at  Paris  on  October  9,  1835;  now  living  there.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  1875  and  published  in  1877.  The 
composer  played  the  pianoforte  part  with  orchestra  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris,  October  31,  1875.  It  was  in  1875  that  his  symphonic  poem 
"Danse  Macabre"  was  first  performed  (March  24  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris) ;  also  the  pianoforte  quartet  in  B-flat  (Salle  Pleyel,  Paris,  March 
6).  Six  "Melodies  Persanes"  ("La  Brise,"  "La  Splendeur  Vide,"  "La 
Solitaire,"  "Au  Cimetiere,"  and  "Tournoiement")  were  published. 

The  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  14,  1878.  Mr.  John  A. 
Preston  was  the  pianist.  The  concerto  has  been  played  in  Boston  at 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Mme.  Madeline  Schiller, 
February  25,  1882;  Mr.  Carl  Stasny,  October  22,  1892;  Mme.  Bloom- 
field-Zeisler,  March  5,  1898;  Mr.  Paderewski,  February  13,  1909. 

In  its  structure  there  is  a  departure  from  the  traditional  form,  as 
in  other  pianoforte  concertos  by  Saint-Saens.  The  work  begins  with 
a  sort  of  free  prelude,  Allegro  moderato,  C  minor,  4-4.  A  theme  of 
eight  measures  is  given  out  alternately  by  the  orchestra  and  the  piano- 
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forte;  it  is  treated  now  contrapuntally,  now  in  free  preluding  fashion, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  A  French  critic,  M.  Georges 
Servieres,  speaks  of  this  dialogue  between  pianoforte  and  orchestra 
"in  the  style  of  Beethoven."  This  species  of  introduction  leads  to 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  an  Andante  in  A-flat  major,  4-4.  There 
are  soft  and  mysterious  harmonies  for  orchestra  with  flowing  arpeggios 
for  the  pianoforte.  The  chief  theme,  a  simple  melody,  is  developed  at 
some  length  and  enriched  with  varied  ornamental  work. 

The  second  movement,  Allegro  vivace,  C  minor,  2-4  (6-8),  begins  with 
a  lively  scherzando.  The  theme  of  the  prelude  to  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  a  faster  tempo.  Mr.  Ap thorp  says  of  this  movement,  it 
"shows  the  composer  in  a  vein  which  he  has  cultivated  with  great 
success,  and  in  a  style  that  can  be  traced  to  two  very  different  influ- 
ences— to  that  of  Mendelssohn,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Berlioz, 
on  the  other.  By  combining  in  this  way  two  utterly  different  ways 
of  giving  musical  expression  to  the  same  mood  (Mendelssohn's  and 
Berlioz's),  Saint-Saens  has  here,  as  in  several  other  compositions  of 
his,  succeeded  in  producing  a  style  of  light,  tricksy  writing  that  is 
very  individual  and  thoroughly  his  own,  borrowed  as  its  component  ele- 
ments may  be."  There  is  a  short  Andante,  C  minor,  4-4,  with  remi- 
niscences of  the  first  movement.  This  leads  to  the  Finale,  Allegro, 
C  major,  3-4.  A  theme  that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-song  is  devel- 
oped energetically  and  brilliantly  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
rondo. 

The  concerto,   dedicated  to   "Mr.  Anton  Door,*  Professor  of  the" 
Vienna  Conservatory,"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clar- 
inets, two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettle- 
drums, strings,  and  solo  pianoforte. 

*  Anton  Door,  pianist,  was  born  at  Vienna,  June  20,  1833.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Carl  Czerny  and  Simon 
Sechter.  He  began  to  give  concerts  in  1850,  first  in  Germany,  later  with  Ludwig  Strauss,  violinist,  in  Italy. 
In  1856-57,  he  gave  concerts  in  Scandinavia,  and  at  Stockholm  was  made  court  pianist  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  In  1877  be  made  a  tour  with  Sarasate  through  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  afterward  he 
played  with  great  success  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  For  ten  years  he  taught  the  pianoforte  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  but  in  1869  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Conservatory  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  Music  at  Vienna.     He  retired  when  Emil  Sauer  was  appointed  "master  school  teacher"  (1001). 


Inflammation  of   the  throat,   bronchial   and    asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  fingers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 

Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Samples  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.    Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.    Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York 
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are  extremely  useful  these  times  when  almost  everybody  is 
thinking  of  economy      Look  thru  your  closets  and  ward- 
robes and  see  what  will  make  over  after  cleaning  or  dyeing 
or  do  to  wear  as  it  is  after  either  process 


furnish  first  aid  to  the  economical  and  afford  an  effective 

method  of  saving 

GOWNS     DRESSES      SUITS      COATS 

or  any  article  of  Clothing 

BLANKETS       RUGS      PORTIERES      DRAPERIES 
CARPETS       SILKS      SATINS      WOOLENS      ETC 

Can  be  restored  by  cleansing  to  almost  original  appearance 
or  renewed  by  dyeing  to  darker  shade 


BOSTON  SHOPS 


Oxford  555 


Back  Bay  3900 


Back  Bay  3881 

BROOKLINE  ROXBURY  MALDEN  FITCHBURG 

WATERTOWN  DORCHESTER  LYNN  LOWELL 

WALTHAM  SALEM  FALL  RIVER 

NEW  YORK        PHILADELPHIA         WASHINGTON         And  all  large  cities  of  the  East 

CAMBRIDGE   SHOP,    1274   MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

'Phone  945 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  ::  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  January   14,  1915 

AT   EIGHT 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 

ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 
HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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;d 


THE  MOST  UP-TO-DATE 
WORK  ON  THE  SUBJECT 


BY 


WITH  400  MUSICAL  EXAMPLES  FROM  WORKS  OF  STRAUSS,  DEBUSSY. 
STRAVINSKY,  RAVEL,  SCHOENBERG,  ALBENIZ,  REGER,  SIBELIUS,  SCOTT, 
ETC.  PRICE,  $3.00 


A 


The  Boston  Music  Company 

26-28  WEST  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A 


Mile 


480  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 

SPECIAL  SALE 

$6.60  SIX-SIXTY  $6.60 


Instruction  in 

MUSICAL  THEORY 
and  COMPOSITION 


Harmony  Counterpoint 

Orchestration 


688  BOYLSTOM  STREET 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  5864 


WuHL*nzER 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 


Boston 


236  Bay  State  Road 
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IN  PERSON 


Magnificent  Illustrations  -  Colored  Views  and  Motion  Pictures 


2 


COURSES    f  COURSE  A-FIVE    FRIDAY    EVENINGS   at  8:15 
ALIKE         I  COURSE  B- FIVE    SATURDAY  MATINEES  at  2:30 


FRI.  EVE.,  JAN. 
SAT.  MAT.,  JAN. 

FRI.  EVE.,  JAN. 
SAT.  MAT.,  JAN. 

FRI.  EVE.,  JAN. 
SAT,  MAT.,  JAN. 

FRI.  EVE.,  FEB. 
SAT.  MAT.,  FEB. 

FRI.  EVE.,  FEB. 
SAT.  MAT.,  FEB. 


15,  at  8:15 

16,  at  2:30 

22,  at  8:15 

23,  at  2:30 

29,  at  8:15 

30,  at  2:30 

5,  at  8:15 

6,  at  2:30 

12,  at  8:15 

13,  at  2:30 


SALE  OF  COURSE  TICKETS,  $4.00,  and  $3.00,  opens  MONDAY,  JANUARY 
4.  at  the  Box  Office,  at  9  a.m.,  and  closes  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9,  at  5.30  p.m. 

SINGLE  TICKETS,  $1 .00, 75  cents,  and  50  cents,  on  sale  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  12. 

RESERVED  SEATS,  25  cents,  on  day  of  each  Travelogue. 

MAIL  ORDERS,  accompanied  by  cheque  addressed  to  The  Burton  Holmes  Lectures, 
Symphony  Hall,  will  receive  attention  in  the  order  of  their  receipt  in  advance  of  regular 
sale.  Tickets  will  be  mailed  at  purchaser's  risk  if  order  is  accompanied  by  stamped  and 
"  self -addressed  "  envelope. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
Sunday  Afternoon,  December  13,  1914,  at  3.30 


ITPI 


ISLER 


Direction,  C.  A.  ELLIS 


s  Programme  „ 

1. 

a.  Sonata  in  A  major 

Adagio 

Allegro  Maestoso 

Larghetto 

Allegretto 

Handel 

b.  Sonata  in  G  minor  (The  Devil's  Trill) 

Tartini 

2. 

Chaconne  (for  Violin  alone) 

Bach 

3. 

a.  Romance  in  A  major 

Schumann 

b.  Melodie  in  D  minor 

Gluck 

c.  Rondo  in  G  major 

Mozart 

4. 

a.  Indian  Lament      .... 

D  vorak-Kreisler 

b.  Caprice  Viennois 

Kreisler 

c.  24th  Caprice           .... 

Paganini 

CARL  LAMSON,  Accompanist 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Box  Office.    Prices,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  and  50  cents 

THE   PIANO   USED    IS  A    STEINWAY 
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150  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


OP.  7 
By  F.  MORRIS  CLASS 


PRICE 


$1.00,  POSTPAID 


^pIVE  short  pieces  under  one  cover,  with  accompanying  poems, 
"^  describing  and  indicating  the  moods  of  the  different  compositions. 
These  will  prove  excellent  studies  for  interpretation  and  portrayal  of 
emotional  color.  They  grade  about  IV.  Handsomely  printed  with 
fine  art  title.     A  splendid  gift. 


p 

Q 

Q 

3 

0 
U 


b 


yoOBik  BOSTON  DJOI^NEWYORKGDSSalSiH] 


TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 

BACK   BAY 

TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 
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Symphony  Hall,  Saturday  Afternoon,  December  1  9 

At  2.30 


0- 


By  FAMOUS  ARTISTS 
Madame  ELISABETH  van  ENDERT,  Soprano 

(Berlin  and  Dresden  Operas) 

Madame  MARIA  DUCHENE,  Contralto 

(Metropolitan  Opera  House,  N.Y.) 

Signor  GIOVANNI  MARTINELLI,  Tenor 

(Metropolitan  Opera  House,  N.Y.) 

Monsieur  LEON  ROTHIER,  Bass 

(Metropolitan  Opera  House,  N.Y.) 


Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  50  cents.  On  sale  at  Box  Office 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


Inquire  at  any  time  at 

Studio,  165  UPLAND  ROAD,  CAMBRIDGE 
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Tel.  Cambridge  11 46-W 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 

Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road,  Brookline 

Telephone,  2717-M  Brookline 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

75  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  3738-J  BOSTON 


Pianist  and  Teacher 

STUDIO,    92   MARLBOROUGH   STREET 

TELEPHONE  B.  B.  3625-W 

Mason  &  Hamlin  piano  used 


Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS: 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Millea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  others 


Member  of  Examining  Committee  of  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers'  Ass'n.,  1914;  President,  1913;  Chair- 
man of  Program  Committee,  1912.  Musical  Director  of 
People's  Institute.  Vice  President  of  Nat.  Ass'n.  of 
Teachers  of  Singing.  . 


THE  ART  OF   SINGING 

BARITONE         LECTURES  and  RECITALS 

1 14  West  72nd  Street     .      .     New  York  City 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays 


PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

Exponent  of  the  Leschetizky  School 

Studio 

HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  WESTLAND  AVE. 

For  appointments,  'Phone  Back  Bay  3180 


Stud 


10S 


(The  Severn),  170  West  73rd  Street, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Tel.  Col.  2922) 


Refers  by  Permission  to 

Enrico  Caruso,  Antonio  Scotti  and 

Giorgio  Polacco 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 


1  eaetieir  m  Dinging 

Studio,  316  Newbury  Street,  Boston  Tel.  Back  Bay  308 1-W 

Mondays  at  Huntington  Chambers,  Room  201 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHING 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 


FOLK  SONGS 


218  TREMONT  STREET,  ROOM  406 

In  New  York  and  the  South  throughout  January.     Address  all  communications  to  studio 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 
372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


INSTRUCTION    IN  PIANO 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,  INTERPRETATION 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston. 

307  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Cambridge  mornings,  25  Winthrop  Hall,  Episcopal  Theological  School  (281 6-R  Cambridge) 

312  PIERCE  BUILDING,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Office  hours,  3  to  4,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  p.m. 


Piano  Instruction 

Rafael  Joseffy  Method 


cv   j-       $  Carnegie  Hall 
Studios:  {  Steinw*ay  HaU 


Assistant  to  Rafael  Joseffy 


Mail  Address: 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


PIANISTE 

RECITALS,  MUSICALES,  LESSONS 

Ten  years  with  Heinrich  Gebhard 
STUDIO      -      -      -      -      406  PIERCE  BUILDING 

Tuesday  and  Friday  Afternoons. 
Res.,  67  Linden  Street,  Everett        Tel.,  Everett  1375-M 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 
(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

114  MOUNT  VERNON  STREET 

Telephone,  Haymarket  2447 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher 

CONCERT  and  ORATORIO 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers      -     -     Boston 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 
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SANDERS  THEATRE         .  .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


jr'TTirtn  3 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  14 
AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,   1915,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,       MANAGER 


TBe  CBickenng  piano 
Beginning  ranked  as  tbe  lea 

When  friends  i)isit  your 
see  tBis  name  on  tBe  faff  Board 
not  under  tBe  necessity  of 
why  you  purcBased  sucB  a  piano-forte; 
tBey  at  once  acknowledge  your  discnro 
mating  judgment  and  correct  inusicaB^ 
taste. 

Its  makers  are  so  entBusiastic  over^ 
tBeir  ncB  Bentage  tBat  only  tBe  finest 
workmanship  and  matenaf  are  considered 
in  its  manufacture. . 

Our  wareroom  display  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  see  and  Bear  tBese  instru- 
ments under  tBe  most  favoraBfe  conditions 

Wrtfeybr  GWalooue 

CHICKERJNG 

WAREROOM5  4  f\Q  TREMONT  ST 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Clock  lVJ/ Between  Mason  and  V^st-Sts 

Victor- Vict  rolas  ♦  and 'Records 
Edison  Diamond -Disc  Phonographs^ 


SANDERS  THEATRE        ....       CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,   JANUARY  14 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


.     Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Beethoven  .         Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  61 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Larghetto. 

III.  Rondo. 


Haydn     .  .         Symphony  in  G  major,  "The  Surprise"  (B.&H.  No.  6) 

I.  Adagio:  Vivace  assai. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  di  molto. 


Schumann 


Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  ANTON  WITEK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 

itow&l|antlttt(!k 

WAREROOM,  492-494  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  ...  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (,?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.)' 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  The  Netherlander  are  under  the  crushing 
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weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G ;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave,  should  go  to  his  own  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
croppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins ; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood- wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage- work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  *  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  61  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  composed  this  concerto  in  1806  for  the  violinist,  Franz 
Clement,  who  played  it  for  the  first  time  at  his  concert  in  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  December  23  of  that  year.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  bears  this  title,  written  by  Beethoven: 


"Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  Direttore  al 
Theatro  a  Vienne.     dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.  1806." 

The  title  of  the  first  published  edition  ran  as  follows:  "Concerto 
pour  le  Violon  avec  Accompagnement  de  deux  Violons,  Alto,  Flute, 
deux  Hautbois,  deux  Clarinettes,  Cors,  Bassons,  Trompettes,  Timballes, 
Violoncelle  et  Basse,  compose"  et  dedie"  a  son  Ami  Monsieur  de  Breuning 
Secretaire  Aulique  au  Service  de  sa  Majesty  l'Empereur  d'Autriche  par 
Louis  van  Beethoven." 

The  date  of  this  publication  was  March,  1809;  but  in  August,  1808, 
an  arrangement  by  Beethoven  of  the  violin  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Breuning  and  advertised  as 
Op.  61,  was  published  by  the  same  firm,  Kunst-  und  Industrie-Comptoir. 
For  the  pianoforte  arrangement  Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza  with  kettle- 
drum obbligato  for  the  first  movement  and  a  "passageway"  from  the 
andante  (for  so  in  this  arrangement  Beethoven  calls  the  larghetto)  to 
the  rondo.  This  pianoforte  arrangement  is  mentioned  in  a  letter 
written  by  Beethoven  to  Ignace  Pleyel  at  Paris,  early  in  1807.  Beet- 
hoven names  six  works,  and  says:  "I  intend  to  offer  the  six  works 
mentioned  below  to  houses  in  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna,  on  condition 
that  in  each  of  these  cities  they  shall  appear  on  a  day  fixed  beforehand. 
In  this  way  I  think  that  it  will  be  to  my  interest  to  make  my  works 
known  rapidly,  while  as  regards  payment  I  believe  that  the  terms  are 
to  my  interest  and  likewise  to  that  of  the  different  houses."  The  list 
contained:  "1,  a  symphony;  2,  an  overture  written  for  Collin's 
tragedy  ' Coriolanus ' ;  3,  a  violin  concerto;  4,  three  quartets;  5,  a 
pianoforte  concerto ;  6,  the  violin  concerto  arranged  for  the  pianoforte, 
with  additional  notes." 

Beethoven,  often  behindhand  in  finishing  compositions  for  solo 
players, — according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bartolini  and  others, — did 
not  have  the  concerto  ready  for  rehearsal,  and  Clement  played  it  at 
the  concert  a  vista. 


* 
*  * 


The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins 
with  a  long  orchestral  ritornello.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  and  the  theme  is  introduced  by  four 
taps  of  the  kettledrums  (on  D).*  After  the  first  phrase  there  are 
four  more  kettledrum  strokes  on  A.  The  wind  instruments  go  on  with 
the  second  phrase.  Then  come  the  famous  and  problematical  four 
D-sharps  in  the  first  violins.  The  short  second  theme  is  given  out 
by  wood-wind  and  horns  in  D  major  repeated  in  D  minor  and  devel- 
oped at  length.     The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  half -cadence  on  the 

•  There  is  a  story  that  these  tones  were  suggested  to  the  composer  by  his  hearing  a  neighbor  knocking  at 
the  door  of  his  house  for  admission  late  at  night.  There  were  extractors  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  before 
Captain  Lemuel  GuLivei  saw  the  man  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  long, 
ragged  and  singed  in  several  places  who  had  been  at  work  for  eight  years  at  the  grand  academy  of  Lagado. 


dominant.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  solo 
violin  plays  the  themes  or  embroiders  them.  The  working-out  is  long 
and  elaborate.  A  cadenza  is  introduced  at  the  climax  of  the  conclu- 
sion theme,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  in  G  major,  4-4,  is  a  romance  in 
free  form.  The  accompaniment  is  lightly  scored,  and  the  theme  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  orchestra,  while  the  solo  violin  embroiders 
with  elaborate  figuration  until  the  end,  when  it  brings  in  the  theme, 
but  soon  abandons  it  to  continue  the  embroidery.  A  cadenza  leads  to 
the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Rondo,  in  D  major,  6-8,  is  based  on  a  theme 
that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-dance.  The  second  theme  is  a  sort  of 
hunting-call  for  the  horns.  There  is  place  for  the  insertion  of  a  free 
cadenza  near  the  end. 


*  * 


There  is  disagreement  as  to  the  birthday  of  Franz  Clement.  1782? 
1784?  The  painstaking  C.  F.  Pohl  gives  November  17,  1780  ("Haydn 
in  London,"  Vienna,  1867,  p.  38),  and  Pohl's  accuracy  has  seldom  been 
challenged.  The  son  of  a  highway-construction-commissioner,  Clement 
appeared  in  public  as  an  infant  phenomenon  at  the  Royal  National 
Theatre,  Vienna,  March  27,  1789.  In  1791  and  1792  he  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  England  by  his  concerts  at  London  and  in  provincial  towns. 
At  his  benefit  concert  in  London,  June  10,  1791,  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition,  and  Haydn  conducted  a  new  symphony  from 
manuscript;  and  Clement  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Haydn  in 
Oxford,  July  7,  1791,  when  the  latter  went  thither  to  receive  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  (July  8).  The  king  rewarded  the  boy  richly  for 
his  performances  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Clement  journeyed  as  a  virtuoso  through  Germany,  and  some  time 
in  1792  settled  in  Vienna.  A  writer  in  1796  praised  the  beauty  of  his 
tone,  the  purity  of  his  technic,  the  warmth  and  taste  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, and  added:  "It  is  a  pity  that  a  young  man  of  such  distinguished 
talent  is  obliged  to  live  far  from  encouragement,  without  any  pecuniary 
support,  miserably  poor,  in  a  place  where  there  are  so  many  rich  and 
influential  lovers  of  music."  Clement  was  conductor  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  from  1802  to  18 n.  In  18 13  Weber,  conductor  of  the  opera 
at  Prague,  invited  him  to  be  concert-master  there,  for  as  a  virtuoso, 
a  man  of  prodigious  memory,  and  as  a  reader  at  sight  he  was  then 
famous  throughout  Europe.  Clement  stayed  at  Prague  for  four  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  (Before  his  call  to  Prague  he  attempted 
to  make  a  journey  through  Russia.  At  Riga  he  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  kept  under  suspicion  for 
a  month  and  then  taken  to  the  Austrian  frontier.)  In  182 1  he  travelled 
with  the  great  soprano,  Angelica  Catalani,  and  conducted  her  concerts. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  life  was  disorderly,  his  art  sank  to  quackery, 
and  he  died  miserably  poor,  November  3,  1842,  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

Clement  in  1805  stood  at  the  head  of  violinists.  A  contemporary 
said  of  him  then:  "His  performance  is  magnificent,  and  probably  in 
its  way  unique.  It  is  not  the  bold,  robust,  powerful  playing  that 
characterizes  the  school  of  Viotti;  but  it  is  indescribably  graceful, 
dainty,  elegant."  His  memory  was  such  that  he  made  a  full  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  Haydn's  "Creation"  from  the  score  as  he  remem- 
bered it,   and  Haydn   adopted  it  for  publication.     Hanslick  quotes 


testimony  to  the  effect  that  already  in  1808  Clement's  playing  had 
degenerated  sadly,  but  Weber  wrote  from  Vienna,  April  16,  18 13: 
"Clement's  concert  in  the  Leopoldstadt.  Full  house.  He  played 
nobly;  old  school — but  with  such  precision!" 

Seyfried  pictured  Clement  in  his  evil  days  as  a  cynical,  odd  fish, 
squat  in  appearance,  who  wore,  summer  and  winter,  a  thin  little  coat, 
— a  slovenly,  dirty  fellow.  Clement  composed  small  pieces  for  the  stage, 
six  concertos  and  twenty-five  concertinos  for  the  violin,  pianoforte 
concertos,  overtures,  and  much  chamber  music.  The  Tsar  Alexander 
gave  him  several  costly  violins,  which  he  sold  to  instrument  makers. 


Symphony  in  G  major,  "Thk  Surprise;"  (B.  &  H.  No.  6). 

Josbf  Haydn- 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;   died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.) 

This  symphony,  known  as  "The  Surprise"  and  in  Germany  as  the 
symphony  "with  the  drum-stroke,"  is  the  third  of  the  twelve  Salomon 
symphonies  as  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (London).  It  is  numbered  42  in  Sieber's 
edition;  36  in  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  Library;  6  in  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel's  edition;  3  in  Bote  and  Bock's;  140  in  Wotquenne's  Cata- 
logue; 4  in  Peters. 

Composed  in  1791,  this  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
on  March  23,  1792/,  at  the  sixth  Salomon  concert  in  London.  It  pleased 
immediately  and  greatly.  The  Oracle  characterized  the  second  move- 
ment as  one  of  Haydn's  happiest  inventions,  and  likened  "the  surprise" 
— which  is  occasioned  by  the  sudden  orchestral  crashes  in  the  Andante 
— to  a  shepherdess,  lulled  by  the  sound  of  a  distant  waterfall,  awakened 
suddenly  from  sleep  and  frightened  by  the  unexpected  discharge  of  a 
musket. 

Griesinger,  in  his  Life  of  Haydn  (18 10),  contradicts  the  story  that 
Haydn  introduced  these  crashes  to  arouse  the  English  women  from 
sleep.  Haydn  also  contradicted  it,  and  said  it  was  his  intention  only 
to  surprise  the  audience  by  something  new.  "The  first  allegro  of  my 
symphony  was  received  with  countless  'Bravo's,'  but  enthusiasm  rose 
to  its  highest  pitch  after  the  Andante  with  the  drum  stroke.  '  Ancora! 
ancoral'  was  cried  out  on  all  sides,  and  Pleyel  himself  complimented 
me  on  my  idea."  On  the  other  hand,  Gyrowetz,  in  his  Autobiography, 
p.  59  (1848),  said  that  he  visited  Haydn  just  after  he  had  composed 
the  Andante,  and  Haydn  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  played  it  to 
him  on  the  piano,  and,  sure  of  his  success,  said  with  a  roguish  laugh: 
"The  women  will  cry  out  here!"  C.  F.  Pohl  added  a  footnote,  when 
he  quoted  this  account  of  Gyrowetz,  and  called  attention  to  Haydn's 
humorous  borrowing  of  a  musical  thought  of  Martini  to  embellish  his 


setting  of  music  to  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  when 
he  had  occasion  to  put  music  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  "  Sur- 
prise" Symphony  was  long  known  in  London  as  "the  favorite  grand 
overture." 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two.  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  and  short  introduction,  Adagio 
cantabile,  G  major,  3-4.  A  melodious  phrase  for  wood-wind  and  horns 
alternates  with  chromatic  developments  in  the  strings.  The  main 
body  of  the  movement  is  Vivace  assai,  G  major,  6-8.  The  first  section 
of  the  first  theme  is  given  out  piano  by  the  strings,  and  the  second 
section  follows  immediately,  forte,  for  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  unusual  length.  The  second  and  playful  theme  is  in 
D  major.  A  side  theme  is  more  developed  than  the  second,  and  ends 
the  first  part  of  the  movement  with  passage-work.  The  free  fantasia 
is  short.  The  third  part  is  much  like  the  first.  The  second  and  side 
themes  are  now  in  the  tonic.     There  is  no  coda. 

II.  Andante,  C  major,  2-4.  The  theme  was  used  by  Haydn  in  his 
"Seasons"  (1801)  in  Simon's  air,  where  the  plowman  whistles  a  tune: — 

With  eagerness  the  husbandman 
His  tilling  work  begins; 
In  furrows  long  he  whistling  walks 
And  tunes  a  wonted  lay. 

(This  wretched  version  of  the  German  was  published  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  full  score  (1802- 1803),  for  it  was  found  impossible  to  use 
Thomson's  original  poem  with  the  German  text.  The  later  translations 
— as  the  one  beginning  "With  joy  th'  impatient  Husbandman" — 
make  no  allusion  to  the  farmer's  "whistling  ...  a  wonted  lay."  In 
this  air  from  "The  Seasons"  the  piccolo  represents  the  husbandman's 
whistling;  the  "wonted  lay" — the  theme  of  this  Andante  in  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony — is  not  in  the  voice  part,  but  it  is  heard  now  and 
then  in  the  accompaniment,  as  a  counter-theme.) 

The  strings  give  out  this  theme  piano  and  pianissimo;  after  each 
period  the  full  orchestra  comes  in  with  a  crash  on  a  fortissimo  chord.* 
Variations  of  the  theme  follow:  (1)  melody,  forte,  in  second  violins 
and  violas;  (2)  C  minor  jf,  with  modulation  to  E-fiat  major;  (3)  K-flat 
major,  melody  at  first  for  oboe,  then  for  violins,  with  pretty  passages 
for  flute  and  oboe;  (4)  full  orchestra  ff,  then  piano  with  the  melody 
changed.  There  is  again  a  fortissimo  with  a  fermata,  and  it  seems  as 
though  a  fifth  variation  would  begin  piano,  but  the  melody  apparently 
escapes,  and  the  movement  ends  pp. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-4.  The  trio  is  in  the 
tonic. 

IV.  Allegro  di  molto,  G  major,  2-4.  This  finale  is  a  rondo  on  two 
chief  themes,  interspersed  with  subsidiary  passage-work. 

*  W.  F.  Apthorp  said  that,  when  Julien  visited  Boston  with  his  famous  orchestra  in  1853-54,  he  chose  this 
movement  as  one  of  his  battle  horses.  "To  make  the  'surprise'  still  more  surprising,  he  added  an  enormous 
bass-drum,  the  largest,  I  believe,  ever  seen  in  this  country  up  to  the  time." 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  .  .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Kndenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
February  25,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund. 
Schumann  conducted.  His  concert  piece  for  four  horns,  Op.  86,  was 
also  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  melodrama-music  and 
the  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "CEdipus"  were  also  heard  for  the  first 
time. 

Other  early  concert  performances  were  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1850, 
from  manuscript,  Schumann  conductor;  at  Dusseldorf,  September  7, 
1850,  at  a  "reception  concert"*  to  the  Schumanns,  Julius  Tausch  con- 
ductor; at  Cologne,  October  22,  1850,  Ferdinand  HiUer  conductor. 

The  overture  was  sketched  April  1-5,  1847,  at  Dresden.  The  in- 
strumentation was  completed  Christmas  night  of  that  year.  The 
overture  was  published  in  June,  1850. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866.  It  was  performed 
in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor,  March  16,  1861. 

*  * 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him. 

At  last  in  1847  ne  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant. 
Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel  pleased, 
although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in  securing  a 
performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing  the  manager 
of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  produced,  it  was  the 
time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  preferred  to  go  into 
the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three  performances, 
and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in  Germany, 
but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472) 
of  Matthias  Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery 
at  Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints  f 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 

*The  programme  of  this  concert  included,  besides  the  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  songs, — "Widmung" 
(sung  by  Miss  Hartmann),  "Die  Lotosblume"  (sung  by  Miss  Altgelt),  "Wanderlied"  (sung  by  Mr.  Nielo)— 
and  the  second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  There  was  a  supper  with  toasts,  songs,  and  a  chorus,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  a  ball. 

t  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.  It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.     Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy  a  " deploration." 
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because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her:  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  inno- 
cent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later  writers 
turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap-books, 
with  their  abominable  woodcuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  childhood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing  ser- 
vants. Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago' s 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 


Inflammation  of   the  throat,   bronchial   and    asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 

Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Samples  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.     Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.     Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown   Mfg.   Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York 
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Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on 
a  hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 


* 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving 
figure  in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Intro- 
duction ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the 
passage- work  of  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C 
major. 


TAXI? 


5500 


TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 

BACK  BAY 

TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 


Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 


A  high-class  hotel  with  moderate  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  home-like  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  S.  M.  Costello,  Manager 
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are  extremely  useful  these  times  when  almost  everybody  is 
thinking  of  economy     Look  thru  your  closets  and  ward- 
robes and  see  what  will  make  over  after  cleaning  or  dyeing 
or  do  to  wear  as  it  is  after  either  process 


furnish  first  aid  to  the  economical  and  afford  an  effective 

method  of  saying 

GOWNS     DRESSES      SUITS      COATS 

or  any  article  of  Clothing 

BLANKETS       RUGS      PORTIERES      DRAPERIES 
CARPETS       SILKS      SATINS      WOOLENS      ETC 

Can  be  restored  by  cleansing  to  almost  original  appearance 
or  renewed  by  dyeing  to  darker  shade 


BOSTON  SHOPS 


Oxford  555 


Back  Bay  3900 


Back  Bay  3881 

BROOKLINE                         ROXBURY                          MALDEN  FITCHBURG 

WATERTOWN                        DORCHESTER                    LYNN  LOWELL 

WALTHAM                         SALEM  FALL  RIVER 
NEW  YORK        PHILADELPHIA        WASHINGTON        And  all  large  cities  of  the  East 

CAMBRIDGE   SHOP,   1274  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 

'Phone  945 
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SANDERS  THEATRE,  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  February  4,  1915 

AT    EIGHT 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


PIANIST 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 

ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 
HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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THE  PLEASURE  OF  MAKING  MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME  IS 
GREATLY  ENHANCED  BY  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  TRIO  OR  QUARTET. 

:  1    D 


SIX  VOLUMES  Each  $1.50 

[B.  M.  CO.     EDITION     No.    154  a/f  ] 

FOR 

PIANO,  VIOLIN  and  VIOLONCELLO 


CONTAINING  67  COMPOSITIONS.  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  THEIR  CLASS,  HAVE  EARNED 
GENERAL  APPROVAL   BY  VIRTUE  OF  THEIR   HIGH   PLANE   OF    EXCELLENCE  AND 

ARTISTIC  SELECTION 


8  WEST   STREET  BSK?N 


28 


Mile 


480  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 

SPECIAL  SALE 

$6.60  SIX-SIXTY  $6.60 


Instruction  in 

MUSICAL  THEORY 
and  COMPOSITION 


Harmony  Counterpoint 

Orchestration 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  5864 


Wu^lTTzeh 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 


236  Bay  State  Road 


Boston 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 

Sunday  Afternoon,  January  24,   1915, 
at  3  o'clock 


Direction,  C.  A.  ELLIS 


CARL  LAMSON,  Accompanist 

Tickets,  50  cents  to  $2.     On  sale  at  Box  Office 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

Sunday  Afternoon,  January  31,   1915,  at  3.30 

IEJM  HEMPEL 

Prima  Donna  Coloratura  Soprano 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  N.Y. 

Assisted  by 

EMMA  ROBERTS,  Contralto 
HEINRICH  GEBHARD,  Piano 

Tickets,  50  cents  to  $2.     On  sale  at  Box  Office 


Tickets  for  the  above  concerts  may  be  obtained  by  sending  mail  orders  with  remit- 
tances to  L.  H.  Mudgett,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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150  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


WILMOT  LEMONT 

PRICE,  $1.25  POSTPAID 

A  collection  of  piano  pieces  which  fascinate  by  their  spontaneity  and 
fresh  flavor.  Mr.  Lemont  offers  an  abundance  of  melody  and  a 
pleasingly  euphonious  harmonic  scheme,  which  always  shows  refine- 
ment and  sprightly  fancy.  To  those  who  play  for  pleasure,  to  whom 
music  brings  joy  and  relaxation,  these  facile  and  effective  composi- 
tions will  be  more  than  welcome. 

The  cover  is  a  marvel  of  the  printing  art,  in  four  colors,  tied  with  silk 
cord,  making  the  collection  a  most  attractive  gift  to  a  musical  friend. 

"Destined  to  be  the  most  successful  suite  since  WATER  SCENES."  * 

— Musical  Courier 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Mil 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 
Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road,  Brookiine 

Telephone,  2717-M  Brookiine 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

75  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  3738-J  BOSTON 


Pianist  and  Teacher 
STUDIO,    92    MARLBOROUGH   STREET 

TELEPHONE  B.  B.  3625-W 
Mason  &  Hamlin  piano  used 


Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS: 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Millea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Cava 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  others 


Member  of  Examining  Committee  of  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers'  Ass'n.,  1914;  President,  1913;  Chair- 
man of  Program  Committee,  1912.  Musical  Director  of 
People's  Institute.  Vice  President  of  Nat.  Ass'n.  of 
Teachers  of  Singing. 


THE  ART  OF   SINGING 

BARITONE         LECTURES  and  RECITALS 

114  West  72nd  Street     .      .     New  York  City 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays 


PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

Exponent  of  the  Leschetizky  School 

Studio 

HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  WESTLAND  AVE. 

For  appointments,  'Phone  Back  Bay  3180 


Studios:  (The  Severn),  170  West  73rd  Street, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Tel.  Col.  2922) 


Refers  by  Permission  to 

Enrico  Caruso,  Antonio  Scotti  and 
Giorgio  Polacco 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 


LHOEFT  SWIFT 


<2>©pran@  and  I  eaeini<er  ©f  Dmgainig 

Studio,  316  Newbury  Street,  Boston  Tel.  Back  Bay  308 1-W 

Mondays  at  Huntington  Chambers,  Room  201 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


TEACHING 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 


FOLK  SONGS 


218  TREMONT  STREET,  ROOM  406 

In  New  York  and  the  South  throughout  January.     Address  all  communications  to  studio 

TEACHER  of  SINGIN 
372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


INSTRUCTION    IN  PIANO 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,  INTERPRETATION 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston. 

307  Huntington  Chambers,   BOSTON,  MASS. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Cambridge  mornings,  25  Winthrop  Hall,  Episcopal  Theological  School  (281 6-R  Cambridge) 

312  PIERCE  BUILDING,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Office  hours,  3  to  4,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  p.m. 

Piano  Instruction 

Rafael  JosefTy  Method 


0t   j.       \  Carnegie  Hall 

otudios:  I  e.  ■  u  n 

oteinway  Hall 


Assistant  to  Rafael  Joseffy 


Mail  Address: 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


PIANISTE 

RECITALS,  MUSICALES,  LESSONS 

Ten  years  with  Heinrich  Gebhard 
STUDIO      -      -      -      -      406  PIERCE  BUILDING 

Tuesday  and  Friday  Afternoons. 
Res.,  67  Linden  Street.  Everett         Te!.,  Everett  1375-M 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 

(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in   Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.      Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio.  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Stodio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


Tenor  Soloist  and  Teacher 

CONCERT  and  ORATORIO 

Studio,  Huntington  Chambers      -     -     Boston 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

1 14  MOUNT  VERNON  STREET 

Telephone,  Haymarket  2447 

F.  ADDISON  PORT! 
PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 
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SANDERS  THEATRE         .  >         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


I 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  4 
AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,   1915,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,       MANAGER 
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TBe  CBickenng  piano  Basfroro  its 
Beginning  ranked  as  the  leader  :&^& 

WBen  friends  *oi5it  your  Borne  and& 
see  iBis  name  on  tBe  faff  Board  you  are 
not  under  tBe  necessity  of  explaining 
why  you  purcBased  sucB  a  piano-forte; 
tBey  at  once  acknowledge  your  discrim- 
inating judgment  and  correct  musicals 
taste. 

Its  makers  are  so  entBusiastic  over^ 
tBeir  ncB  Benfage  tBat only  tBe  finest 
workmanship  and  matenaf  are  considered 
in  lis  manufacture. . 

Our  wareroom  display  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  see  and  Bear  tBese  instru- 
ments under  tBe  most  favoraBfe  conditions 

Wrifeybr  Catalogue 

CHICKERJNG 

WAREROOM5  -J  fZQ  TREMONT  ST 

At  (he  Sign  of  -the  Clock  \\J^/  Between  Mason  anclWistSts 

Victor- Vict  rolas  •  and  *l^e cords 
Edison  Diamond -Disc  Phonographs^ 


SANDERS  THEATRE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,   FEBRUARY  4 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Sibelius  .  ■  .         .  Symphony  No.  i,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia):  Andante;  Allegro  molto. 


Wagner 


A  Faust  Overture 


Liszt     .         .    Concerto  No.  1,  E-flat  major,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 


Weber 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "Der  Freischutz' 


SOLOIST 
EDWARD  MORRIS 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark-  I 

able  depth  of  tone.     Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours,  ; 


(Signed) 


WAREROOMS,  492-494  BOYLSTON  STREET 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 Jan  Sibeuus 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus",  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 
A  second  performance  was  led  by  Dr.  Muck  on  November  16,  19 12. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energico,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,  one  for 
wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 
theme  by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll,  The  second  and 
contrasting  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy  chords  for  wind 
instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 
wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  strange  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now 
the  second  theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that 
first  accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  Muted  violins 
and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood- wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood- wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 
first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
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for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
first  theme  returns.  Trills  of  wood- wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more 
excited  mood.  The  string  theme  that  was  treated  canonically  re- 
appears heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  broadly 
treated  (violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  accompanied  by 
heavy  chords  for  the  brass).  It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
not  merely  melancholy.  There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood-wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  a  mighty  climax.  From  here  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate. 


* 


Works  of  Sibelius  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra : — 

Symphony  No.  1,  E  minor,  Op.  39,  January  5,  1907  (Dr.  Muck); 
November  16,  1912  (Dr.  Muck);  January  23,  1915. 

Symphony  No.  2,  D  major,  Op.  43,  March  12,  1904  (Mr.  Gericke); 
January  1,  1910  (Mr.  Fiedler);  January  7,  191 1  (Mr.  Fiedler). 

Symphony  No.  4,  A  minor,  Op.  63,  October  25,  19 13  (Dr.  Muck); 
November  14,  19 14  (Dr.  Muck). 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  47,  April  26.  1907 
(Maud  Powell,  violinist;  Dr.  Muck,  conductor);  March  9,  19 12 
(Maud  Powell,  violinist;   Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor). 

"A  Saga,"   tone  poem,  Op-  9,  March  5,  1910  (Mr.  Fiedler). 

"A  Song  of  Spring,"  Op.  16,  November  21,  1908  (Mr.  Fiedler). 

"Finlandia,"  symphonic  poem,  Op.  26,  No.  7,  November  21,  1908 
(Mr.  Fiedler);  October  22,  19 10  (Mr.  Fiedler);  October  24,  19 14 
(Dr.  Muck). 

E^legie  and  Musette  from  suite  "King  Christian  II,"  Op.  27,  April 
2,    19 10   (Mr.   Fiedler). 
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Valse  Triste,  Op.  44,  from  the  music  to  Jarnefelt's  "Kuolema," 
April  2,  19 10  (Mr.  Fiedler). 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  legend,  March  4,  191 1  (Mr.  Fiedler); 
October  24,  19 14  (Dr.  Muck). 

"Karelia,"  overture,  Op.  10,  November  18,  191 1  (Mr.  Fiedler); 
October  24,  19 14  (Dr.  Muck) 


A  Faust  Overture Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

While  Wagner,  conductor  at  Riga,  was  writing  "Rienzi,"  he  kept 
thinking  of  Paris  as  the  one  place  for  the  production  of  his  opera.  He 
arrived  in  Paris,  after  a  stormy  voyage  from  Pillau  to  London,  in 
September,  1839.  He  and  his  wife  and  a  big  Newfoundland  dog 
found  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie  This  street  was  laid  out 
in  1202,  and  named  on  account  of  the  merchants  in  casks  and  hogsheads 
who  there  established  themselves.  The  street  began  at  the  Rue  Saint 
Honore,  Nos.  34  and  36,  and  ended  in  the  Rue  Pirouette;  it  was  known 
for  a  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  Rue  des  Toilieres.  Before 
the  street  was  formed,  it  was  a  road  with  a  few  miserable  houses  occu- 
pied by  Jews.  Wagner's  lodging  was  in  No.  23,*  the  house  in  which 
Moliere  is  said  to  have  been  born.  A  tablet  in  commemoration  of  this 
birth  was  put  into  the  wall  in  the  Year  VIII.,  and  replaced  when  the 
house  was  rebuilt,  in  1830.  This  street  disappeared  when  Baron 
Hausmann  improved  Paris,  and  the  Moliere  tablet  is  now  on  No.  31 
Rue  du  Pont-Neuf . 

In  spite  of  Meyerbeer's  fair  words  and  his  own  efforts,  Wagner  was 
unable  to  place  his  opera;  he  was  obliged  to  do  all  manner  of  drudg- 
ery to  support  himself.  He  wrote  songs,  read  proofs,  arranged  light 
music  for  various  instruments,  wrote  articles  for  music  journals. 

He  himself  tells  us:  "In  order  to  gain  the  graces  of  the  Parisian 
salon- world  through  its  favorite  singers,  I  composed  several  French 
romances,  which,  after  all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  were  considered 
too  out-of-the-way  and  difficult  to  be  actually  sung.  Out  of  the  depth 
of  my  inner  discontent,  I  armed  myself  against  the  crushing  reaction 
of  this  outward  art-activity  by  the  hasty  sketches  and  as  hasty  com- 
position of  an  orchestral  piece  which  I  called  an  'overture  to  Goethe's 
"Faust,"'  but  which  was  in  reality  intended  for  the  first  section  of  a 
grand  'Faust'  symphony." 

He  wrote  it,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  in  "a  cold,  draughty 
garret,  shared  with  his  wife  and  dog,  and  while  he  had  a  raging  tooth- 
ache." On  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  which  bears  the  earliest 
sketch  is  a  fragment  of  a  French  chansonette. 

Before  this,  as  early  as  1832,  Wagner  had  written  incidental  music 
to  Goethe's  drama  and  numbered  the  set  Op.  5.  These  pieces  were: 
Soldiers'  Chorus,  Rustics  under  the  Linden,  Brander's  Song,  two  songs 
of  Mephistopheles,  Gretchen's  song,  "Meine  Ruh'  ist  hin,"  and  melo- 
drama for  Gretchen.     This  music  was  intended  for  performance  at 

•Felix  and  Louis  Lazare,  in  their  " Dictionnaire  des  Rues  de  Paris"  (Paris,  1844),  give  5  as  the  number 
of  Moliere's  birth-house. 


Leipsic,  where  Wagner's  sister,  Johanna  Rosalie  (1803-37),  the  play- 
actress,  as  Gretchen,  was  greatly  admired.* 

It  has  been  stated  by  several  biographers  that  the  overture  to  "Faust" 
was  played  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Conservatory  orchestra,  and  that  the 
players  held  up  hands  in  horror.  Georges  Servieres,  in  his  "Richard 
Wagner  juge*  en  France,"  gives  this  version  of  the  story.  "The  pub- 
lisher Schlesinger  busied  himself  to  obtain  for  his  young  compatriot 
a  hearing  at  the  Societe  des  Concerts.  Wagner  presented  to  the  society 
the  overture  to  'Faust'  which  he  had  just  sketched  and  which  should 
form  a  part  of  a  symphony  founded  on  Goethe's  drama.  The  Gazette 
Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  announced  that  an  overture  for  'Faust'  by 
M.  R.  Wagner  had  just  been  rehearsed.  After  this  rehearsal  the  players 
looked  at  each  other  in  stupefaction  and  asked  themselves  what  the  com- 
poser had  tried  to  do.     There  was  no  more  thought  of  a  performance." 

Now  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  spoke  of  Wagner's 
remarkable  talent.  It  said  that  the  overture  obtained  "unanimous 
applause";  it  added,  "We  hope  to  hear  it  very  soon";  but  it  did  not 
give  the  title  of  the  overture. 

Glasenapp  says  in  his  Life  of  Wagner  that  this  overture  was  not 
"Faust,"  but  the*" Columbus"f  overture,  which  was  written  for  Apel's 
play  in  1835,  and  performed  that  year  at  Magdeburg,  when  Wagner 
was  conductor  at  the  Magdeburg  Theatre.  It  was  performed  in  Paris, 
February  4,  1841,  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Gazette  Musicale  to  its  sub- 
scribers. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Faust"  overture  was  at  a  charity 
concert  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Grosser  Garten,  Dresden,  July  22,  1844. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  overture  to  Goethe's  "Faust"  (Part 
I.),  Wagner;  "The  First  Walpurgis  Night"  ballad  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  poem  by  Goethe,  music  by  Mendelssohn;    "Pastoral"  Sym- 

*  Some  preferred  her  in  this  part  to  Schroeder-Devrient.  Thus  Laube  wrote  that  he  had  never  seen 
Gretchen  played  with  such  feeling:  "For  the  first  time  the  expression  of  her  madness  thrilled  me  to  the 
marrow,  and  I  soon  discovered  the  reason.  Most  actresses  exaggerate  the  madness  into  unnatural  pathos. 
They  declaim  in  a  hollow,  ghostly  voice.  Demoiselle  Wagner  used  the  same  voice  with  which  she  had 
shortly  before  uttered  her  thoughts  of  love.  This  grewsome  contrast  produced  the  greatest  effect  "  Rosalie 
married  the  writer,  Dr.  G.  O.  Marbach,  in  1836. 

t  Laube  had  said  that  this  overture  showed  the  composer  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Beethoven  or  Bellini,  and  that  the  piece  therefore  made  an  impression  somewhat  like  a  Hegelian 
essay  written  in  the  style  of  Heine.  H.  Blanchard  wrote  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  after  the  performance:  "This 
piece  has  the  character  and  the  form  of  a  prelude:  does  it  deserve  the  name  overture,  which  the  composer  has 
well  defined  lately  in  this  journal?  Has  he  wished  to  paint  the  infinity  of  mid-ocean,  the  horizon  which  seemed 
endless  to  the  companions  of  the  famous  and  daring  navigator,  by  a  high  tremolo  of  the  violins?  It  is  allowed 
us  so  to  suppose;  but  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  not  sufficiently  developed  and  worked  out;  the  brass  enter 
too  uniformly,  and  with  too  great  obstinacy,  and  their  discords  which  shocked  trained  and  delicate  ears  did 
not  permit  just  valuation  of  M.  Wagner's  work,  which,  in  spite  of  this  mishap,  seemed  to  us  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  has  broad  and  well-arranged  ideas,  and  knows  well  the  resources  of  modern  orchestration." 

Specht  wrote  in  the  Artiste  concerning  the  "  Columbus  "  overture:  " The  composer  of  the  overture,  '  Chris- 
topher Columbus,'  Herr  Richard  Wagner,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  contributors  to  the  Gazette  Musicale. 
After  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  had  expounded  his  theories  on  the  overture  in  that  journal,  we  were  curious 
to  see  how  he  would  apply  them  in  practice.  The  '  Columbus '  overture  may  be  divided  into  two  main  sections; 
the  first  depicts  the  doubts  and  discouragement  of  the  hero,  whose  dogged  adherence  to  his  plan  is  dictated  by 
a  voice  from  above.  Unfortunately,  the  leading  theme,  intended  to  express  this  idea,  was  entrusted  to  the 
trumpets,  and  they  consistently  played  wrong;  the  real  meaning  of  a  cleverly  worked  out  composition  was, 
therefore,  lost  on  all  but  a  mere  handful  of  serious  listeners.  The  ideas  in  the  work  show  dignity  and  artistic 
finish,  and  the  extremely  brief  closing  Allegro  gives  exalted  expression  to  Columbus's  triumph." 

Three  unfamiliar  overtures  by  Wagner,  the  "Polonia"  (1836),  the  "Columbus,"  and  the  "Rule  Britannia" 
(1835-37),  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  January  2,  1905,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Wood  conductor.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  the  "Columbus"  overture:  "The  subject  naturally 
attracted  him  who  was  at  the  time  girding  on  the  armor  with  which  he  was  destined  to  storm  the  future.  A 
great  deal  of  the  'Columbus'  is  very  strong,  very  noisy,  and  very  theatrical;  but  there  is  one  passage  of 
extremely  great  beauty,  in  which  a  peculiar  sense  of  a  very  softly  moving  sea  is  realized,  the  kind  of  thing, 
for  example,  which  Mr.  Kipling  attempted  to  sing  in  words  like  this, — 

'Where  the  sea  egg  flames  on  the  coral,  and  the  long-backed  breakers  croon 
Their  ancient  ocean  legends  to  the  lazy  locked  lagoon,' — 

with  a  true  sense  of  the  endless  seas  in  the  South."  The  "Polonia"  overture,  edited  by  Felix  Mottl  was 
played  at  Chicago  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  February  21,  22,  1908.  The  "Christopher  Columbus" 
overture,  edited  by  Mottl,  was  played  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia,  February  14,  15,  1908. 
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phony,  Beethoven.  Wagner  conducted  it.  The  work  was  called 
"  Berliozian  programme  music ' ' :  and  acute  critics  discovered  in  it  taunts 
of  Mephistopheles  and  the  atoning  apparition  of  Gretchen,  whereas,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  composer  had  thought  only  of  Faust,  the  student  and 
philosopher.  The  overture  was  repeated  with  no  better  success 
August  19,  1844.  A  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Figaro  advised  Wagner 
to  follow  it  up  with  an  opera  "which  should  be  based  neither  on  Goethe's 
nor  on  Klingemann's  'Faust,'  but  on  the  sombre  old  Gothic  folk-saga, 
with  all  its  excrescences,  in  the  manner  of  '  Der  Freischutz.' " 


Concerto  in  E-flat  major,  No.  i,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra. 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31.  1886.) 

This  concerto  was  completed  probably  in  1848  or  1849  from  sketches 
made  in  the  early  forties.  According  to  a  letter  of  Hans  von  Biilow, 
the  concerto  was  completed  in  June,  1849.  It  was  revised  in  1853  and 
published  in  1857.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Weimar,  at  a 
court  concert  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Duke's  palace  during  the  Berlioz 
week,  February  17,*  1855,  when  Liszt  was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  con- 
ducted the  orchestra. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alide  Topp,f  at  an  afternoon 
concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
May  9,  1868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1867,  when  S.  B.  Mills  was  the 
pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff,  and  the  orchestral  part  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle, 
cymbals,  strings. 

The  score  and  the  edition  for  two  pianofortes  were  published  in  May, 
1857;   the  orchestral  parts  in  June,  1872. 

*The  date  February  16  is  given  by  some  biographers  of  Liszt,  but  the  Neue  ZeitschriH  1iir  Musik  (Leipsic, 
February  23,  1855)  says  that  this  concert  directed  by  Berlioz  was  on  February  17  and  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Grand  Princess-Duchess.  The  programme  included  these  pieces  by  Berlioz:  "Fest  at  Capulet's 
House";  "The  Captive"  (sung  by  Miss  Genast);  "Mephistopheles'  Invocation"  (sung  by  von  Milde); 
Chorus  of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  and  Sylphs'  Dance  from  "Damnation  of  Faust";  chorus  of  artists,  etc.,  from 
"Benvenuto  Cellini"  (Miss  Wolf  as  Ascanio);  and  Liszt's  concerto  (MS.),  played  by  the  composer.  The 
Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  (February  25,  1855)  also  gives  February  17  as  the  date.  J.  G.  Prodhomme, 
in  "Hector  Berlioz"  (1905),  says:   "The  concerts  of  Berlioz  at  Weimar  took  place  February  17-21." 

t  Alide  (or  Alida)  Topp  was  a  pupil  of  von  Biilow,  who  wrote  to  Julius  Stern  in  May,  1863,  that  her  par- 
ents at  Stralsund  were  anxious  for  her  to  take  private  lessons  of  him.  Stern  was  at  the  head  of  a  conservatory 
in  Berlin  where  von  Biilow  was  then  engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the  terms  of  contract  von  Biilow  was  not 
allowed  to  give  private  lessons.  Von  Biilow  asked  that  Alide  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule :  "I  do  not  think 
that  she  now  needs  any  other  instruction  than  mine."  He  prophesied  that  she  would  bring  him  reputation, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  pay  for  her  lessons.  Her  name  was  recorded  in  1861-62  as  a  pupil  of  Stern's 
Conservatory;  and  von  Biilow  mentioned  her  in  his  report  as  "the  most  talented  and  industrious  pupil"  he 
had  found  in  the  Conservatory.  In  1864  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gille:  "She  is  for  me  what  I  am  for  Liszt."  She 
played  Liszt's  sonata  at  the  Tonkunstler-Versammlung  of  1864  at  Carlsruhe,  and  Liszt  then  characterized 
her  as  "a  marvel."  Nor  was  he  afraid  to  praise  her  in  his  letters  to  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayne-Witt- 
genstein  (vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  37).  Miss  Topp's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  the  same  Handel  and  Haydn 
Festival,  at  an  afternoon  concert,  May  6,  when  she  played  Schumann's  concerto.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  was 
moved  to  write  of  her:  "Youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the  glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  blended  with  the  blush 
of  modesty,  won  quick  sympathy."  She  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  apparition.  Yet  she  could  not  persuade 
Mr.  Dwight  by  her  performance  that  Liszt's  concerto  was  worth  while;  "for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical, 
outree,  far-fetched  than  this  composition  is,  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  instincts, 
we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music." 
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The  form  is  free.  A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  developed, 
and  undergo  many  transformations  in  rhythm  and  tempo. 

The  first  and  leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the 
strings,  with  interrupting  chords  of  wood- wind  and  brass.  This  is  the 
theme  to  which  Liszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alle  nicht!" 
but,  according  to  von  Bulow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  konnt  alle  nichts!" 
This  theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto.  The  open- 
ing is  Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto.,  4-4. 

The  second  theme,  B  major,  Quasi  adagio,  12-8,  is  first  announced  by 
muted  'cellos  and  double-basses  and  then  developed  elaborately  by  the 
pianoforte.     There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  third  theme,  E-flat  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  3-4,  in  the  nature 
of  a  scherzo,  is  first  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning  and 
answers  of  the  triangle,  which  the  composer  says  should  be  struck 
with  delicately  rhythmic  precision.  The  fourth  theme  is  rather  an 
answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individual  theme. 

The  scherzo  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  animato,  4-4,  in  which  use  is 
made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro  mar- 
ziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 

Liszt  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Eduard  Liszt,*  dated  Weimar,  March  26,  1857: — 

"The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  marziale 
corresponds  with  the  second  movement,  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a  glance 
through  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together  and  rounding  off  a 
whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is  quite  maintained 
and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.  The  trombones 
and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  motive  of  the  Adagio  (B 
major).  The  pianoforte  figure  which  follows  is  no  other  than  the 
reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio  by  flute 
and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a  Variante  and  working 
up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo  until  finally  the  first 
motive  on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat,  with  a  shake-accompaniment, 
comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  strong  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived 
disinclination  and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails, 
somewhat  justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.  A  few  con- 
ductors are  circumspect  enough  to  bring  out  the  rhythmic  element  in 
them  without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in  which 
they  are  deliberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser. The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  spicing  and  enhancement,  which 
are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would  in  more  cases  be 
much  more  effectually  produced  by  the  careful  trying  and  proportioning 
of  insertions  and  additions  of  that  kind.  But  musicians  who  wish  to 
appear  serious  and  so^id  prefer  to  treat  the  instruments  of  percussion 
en  canaille,  which  must  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  seemly  com- 
pany of  the  Symphony.     They  also  bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that 

*  Eduard  Liszt  was  the  younger  half-brother  of  Franz  Liszt's  father,  but  Liszt  called  him  cousin  as  well 
as  uncle.  Eduard  became  Solicitor-general  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  February  8,  i87g.  Liszt  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  and  in  March,  1867,  turned  over  to  him  the  hereditary  knighthood. 
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Beethoven  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and 
triangle  in  the  Finale  to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Of  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
and  my  humble  self,  it  is  no  wonder  that  'like  draws  to  like,'  and,  as 
we  are  treated  as  impotent  canaille  amongst  musicians,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  should  be  on  good  terms  with  the  canaille  among  the 
instruments.  Certainly  here,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  seize 
upon  and  hold  fast  [the]  mass  of  harmony.  In  face  of  the  most  wise 
proscription  of  the  learned  ditics,  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  employ 
instruments  of  percussion,,  and  think  T  shall  yet  win  for  them  some 
effects  little  known."     (Englished  by  Constant  Bache.) 

He  wrote  to  Pruckner:  "In  the  E-flat  major  (No.  i)  I  have  now  hit 
on  the  expedient  of  striking  the  triangle  (which  aroused  such  anger  and 
gave  such  offence)  quite  lightly  with  a  tuning-fork — and  in  the  Finale 
(Marcia)  I  have  pretty  nearly  struck  it  out  altogether,  because  the 
ordinary  triangle-virtuosi,  as  a  rule,  come  in  wrong  and  strike  it  too 
hard."     (Prague,  March  9,  1858.) 


Overture,  "Der  Freischutz"     ....    Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
(Born  at  Butin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  182 1. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  18 17.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  l  Soli  Deo  Gloria."  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;   and  May  13 

he  noted  in  his  diary :  "  Overture  of  '  Die  Jagersbraut '  finished,  and  with 

it  the  whole  opera.     God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 

("  Die  Jagersbraut "  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 

until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 

at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 

Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 

orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 

he  heard. 
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The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist.  The  performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable 
review  published  in  the  leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture 
was  therein  described  as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays 
the  fantasy  and  genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von 
Weber  tells  us  that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but 
no  glory;  for  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work, 
and  the  virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although 
he  blew  in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the 
overture  were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration 
disconcerted  the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  his  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 


Inflammation  of  the  throat,   bronchial   and   asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 

Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Samples  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition      Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.     Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York 
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is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said :  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 


* 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  B-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe' s 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
Allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


TAXI' 


TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 

BACK  BAY 

TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 
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CLEANSERS       DYERS       LAUNDERERS 
WOMENS  SWEATERS  CLEANSED 

Short  75  Cents  Long  $1  00 

MENS  OVERCOATS 

Heavy  $2  00  Medium  $1  50  Light  $1  25 

GLOVES  CLEANSED 

10  Cents  Per  Pair  for  All  Lengths 
The  Best  Glove  Cleansing  Anywhere 

Phones  in  all  shops 
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Tel  Oxford  555 


BOSTON  SHOPS 

2M  EOYLSTON  STREET 

Tel  Back  Bay  3900 


Tel  Back  Bay  3881 


WATERTOWN 
BROOKLINE 


LYNN 

LOWELL 

SALEM 


DORCHESTER 

MALDEN 

ROXBURY 


WORCESTER 
FITCHBURG 
PROVIDENCE 


Quick  Delivery  by 'Parcel  Post  or  Express      Deliveries  in  Cities  by  Our  Own  Motors 

"YOU     CAN     RELY     ON     LEWANDOS" 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

CAMBRIDGE   SHOP,   1274  MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUE 

'Phone  945 
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SANDERS  THEATRE,  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  February  25,  1915 

AT   EIGHT 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 

ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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B.  M.   CO.  TRIO  ALBUMS 

67  MOST  EFFECTIVE,  STRONGLY  CONTRASTED  COMPOSITIONS 

Music  for   Piano,  Violin,   and  'Cello 

(SIX  VOLUMES,  each  $1.50)      Selected  from  the  works  of 


GRIEG 

NEVIN 

HAYDN 

DEBUSSY 

SVENDSEN 

CHAMINADE 

MOZART 

CUI 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

GOUNOD 

SCHUBERT 

ARENSKY 

BARGIEL 

THOME 

BEETHOVEN 

MOSZKOWSKI 

DVORAK 

GODARD 

SCHUMANN 

GLINKA 

SINDING 

OFFENBACH 

BACH 

FAURE 

AND  MANY  OTHERS 

THE    BOSTON    MUSIC    COMPANY 

|  WEST    STREET  B^N 


BOYLSTON  STREET 

Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 


SPECIAL  SALE 

$6.60  SIX-SIXTY  $6.60 


Instruction  in 

MUSICAL  THEORY 
and  COMPOSITION 


Harmony  Counterpoint 

Orchestration 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  5864 


WurlTIzeh 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 


236  Bay  State  Road 


Boston 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

Sunday  Afternoon,  February  7th,  at  3.30 

SONG  RECITAL 

BY 


(Only  appearance  this  season) 


PROGRAMME 


PART  I. 


(a)  Die  Post 

(b)  Trockne  Blumen 

(c)  Die  Forelle 

(d)  Du  bist  die  Run' 

(e)  Ungeduld 


(a)  Widmung 

(b)  Lieder  der  Braut  (Nos.  i  and  2) 

(c)  Autrage 

(d)  Der  Sandmann 

(e)  Er  ist's 


PART  II. 


PART  III. 


(a)  Vorschneller  Schwur 

(b)  Wie  Melodien  zieht  es 

(c)  Botschaft 

(d)  Nachtigall 

(e)  Vegebliches  Standchen 


PART  IV. 


(a)  Kakmnie  bolno  ("  Keen  the  Pain") 

(b)  Przasniczka  (Spinning  Song) 

(c)  Fantoches  ( 

(d)  Green  (Aquarelle  No.  1)  } 

(e)  Longing     - 

(f)  Kom  Kjyra  - 


Franz  Schubert 


Robert  Schumann 


Johannes  Brahms 


-     Rachmaninov 
Moniuszko 

Debussy 

La  Forge 
Norwegian  Folksong 


Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  50  cents.     Now  on  sale. 
Mail  orders  with  remittances  promptly  filled 


L.  H.  Mudgett,  Manager 


The  Piano  is  a  Baldwin 
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By  MARIE  WITHROW 
PRICE,  $1.00,  POSTPAID 

The  material  consists  of  short,  concise  paragraphs  on  matters  con- 
nected with  singing,  technical,  artistic  and  interpretative,  the  purpose 
being  to  help  singers  to  attain  artistic  freedom  and  independence. 
"Staccato  Notes"  refers  especially  to  the  numerous  pithy  and 
extremely  practical  and  illuminating  sentences  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  book.  We  predict  a  big  success  for  this  work,  which 
is  the  fruit  of  a  long  and  valuable  experience  as  a  singer  and  teacher. 


^BOSTONQBIOTkNEWYORKcD^il^a^iii 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


WHITE 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 

Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address.  140  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road,  Brookline 

Telephone,  271 7-M  Brookline 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

75  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  3738-J  BOSTON 


Pianist  and  Teacher 
STUDIO,    92   MARLBOROUGH   STREET 

TELEPHONE  B.  B.  3625-W 
Mason  &  Hamlin  piano  used 


Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS: 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Millea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  others 


PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

Exponent  of  the  Leschetizky  School 

Studio 

HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  WESTLAND  AVE. 

For  appointments,  'Phone  Back  Bay  3180 


Studios:  (The  Severn),  170  West  73rd  Street, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Tel.  Col.  2922) 


Refers  by  Permission  to 

Enrico  Caruso,  Antonio  Scotti  and 

Giorgio  Polacco 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 


SELHOEFT  SWIF 


mgmg 


Dopran©  and  i  eaoa©ff  o& 
Studio,  316  Newbury  Street,  Boston  Tel.  Back  Bay  3081-W 

Mondays  at  Huntington  Chambers,  Room  201 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHING 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 


FOLK  SONGS 


218  TREMONT  STREET,  ROOM  406 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 
372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


INSTRUCTION   IN  PIANO 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,  INTERPRETATION 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston. 

307  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Cambridge  mornings,  25  Winthrop  Hall,  Episcopal  Theological  School  (2816-R  Cambridge) 

312  PIERCE  BUILDING,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Office  hours,  3  to  4,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  p.m. 


President  of  Nat.  Ass'n.  of  Teachers  of  Singing. 

Member  of  Examining  Committee  of  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers'  Assn.,  1914;  President,  1913;  Chair- 
man of  Program  Committee,  1912. 


THE  ART  OF   SINGING 


BARITONE         LECTURES  and  RECITALS 


114  West  72nd  Street 


New  York  City 


Piano  Instruction 

Rafael  Joseffy  Method 


~     ,.       \  Carnegie  Hall 

btudios:  )  c.   •  it  u 

bteinway  Hall 


Assistant  to  Rafael  Joseffy 


Mail  Address: 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


PIANISTE 

RECITALS,  MUSICALES,  LESSONS 

Ten  years  with  Heinrich  Gebhard 
STUDIO      -      -      -      -      406  PIERCE  BUILDING 

Tuesday  and  Friday  Afternoons. 
Res..  67  Linden  Street,  Everett »       Tel..  Everett  1 375-M 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 

(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio.  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 
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SANDERS  THEATRE        ....      CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SIXTH  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  25 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven    ..... 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93 


Bruch      ....        Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  1,  G  minor,  Op.  26 

I.     Vorspiel.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Finale :  Allegro  energico. 


Brahms 


.  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a 


Dvorak 


Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92 


SOLOIST 
IRMA  SEYDEL 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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TO 

Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 

pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark-  |  \ 

able  depth  of  tone.     Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


WAREROOMS,  492-494  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93  .   .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  18 12.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 18 1 2."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5 :  "We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished- for  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The 
same  periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and 
tone-artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling 
our  passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  18 12,  and  Stauden- 
heim,  his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to 
Toplitz  by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's 
horn  found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony; 
to  Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz;  and  lastly  to  his  brother 
Johann's*  home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

At  the  beginning  of  18 12  Beethoven  contemplated  writing  three 
symphonies  at  the  same  time;  the  key  of  the  third,  D  minor,  was 
already  determined,  but  he  postponed  work  on  this,  and  as  the  auto- 
graph score  of  the  first  of  the  remaining  two,  the  Symphony  in  A, 
No.  7,  is  dated  May  13,  it  is  probable  that  he  contemplated  the 
Seventh  before  he  left  Vienna  on  his  summer  journey.  His  sojourn  in 
Linz  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  Johann,  a  bachelor,  lived  in  a  house 
too  large  for  his  needs,  and  so  he  rented  a  part  of  it  to  a  physician, 
who  had  a  sister-in-law,  Therese  Obermeyer,  a  cheerful  and  well-pro- 
portioned woman  of  an  agreeable  if  not  handsome  face.  Johann  looked 
on  her  kindly,  made  her  his  housekeeper,  and,  according  to  the  gossips 
of  Linz,  there  was  a  closer  relationship.  Beethoven  meddled  with  his 
brother's  affairs,  and,  finding  him  obdurate,  visited  the  bishop  and  the 
police  authorities  and  persuaded  them  to  banish  her  from  the  town,  to 
send  her  to  Vienna  if  she  should  still  be  in  Linz  on  a  fixed  day.  Natu- 
rally, there  was  a  wild  scene  between  the  brothers.  Johann  played  the 
winning  card:  he  married  Therese  on  November  8.  Ludwig,  furious, 
went  back  to  Vienna,  and  took  pleasure  afterward  in  referring  to  his 
sister-in-law  in  both  his  conversation  and  his  letters  as  the  "Queen  of 
Night." 

This  same  Johann  said  that  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  completed 
from  sketches  made  during  walks  to  and  from  the  Postlingberge,  but 
Thayer  considered  him  to  be  an  untrustworthy  witness. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 

the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  18 13.     Beethoven  in  the 

same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 

success.     The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,  18 13,  at  a 

concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 

* 
*  * 

'  As  the  name  of  Malzel  is  associated  closely  with  the  second  move- 

•  Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
^1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gutsbesitzer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig  s 
pet  aversion. 


ment  of  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a  sketch  of  his  adventurous  career  will 
not  be  impertinent. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  18 12-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon. 
The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and  tunes ;  the 
latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  ordinary  military 
band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes, 
cymbals,  triangle,. etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a  cylinder.  Over- 
tures by  Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military  Symphony  were 
played  with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned  his  "Wellington's 
Sieg,"  or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine.  Malzel  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit  of  Austrian  and  Ba- 
varian soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."* 

This  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel  (Malzl)  was  born  at  Regensburg, 
August  15,  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  an  organ-builder.  In  1792  he 
settled  at  Vienna  as  a  music  teacher,  but  soon  made  a  name  for 
himself  by  inventing  mechanical  music  works.  In  1808  he  was  ap- 
pointed court  mechanician,  and  in  18 16  he  constructed  a  metronome,  f 
though  Winkel,  of  Amsterdam,  claimed  the  idea  as  his.  Malzel  also 
made  ear-trumpets,  and  Beethoven  tried  them,  as  he  did  others.  His 
life  was  a  singular  one,  and  the  accounts  of  it  are  contradictory.  Two 
leading  French  biographical  dictionaries  insist  that  Malzel's  "brother 
Leonhard"  invented  the  mechanical  toys  attributed  to  Johann,  but 
they  are  wholly  wrong.  Fetis  and  one  or  two  others  state  that  he  took 
the  panharmonicon  with  him  to  the  United  States  in  1826,  and  sold  it 
at  Boston  to  a  society  for  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, — an  incredi- 
ble statement.  No  wonder  that  the  Count  de  Pontecoulant,  in  his 
"Organographie,"  repeating  the  statement,  adds,  "I  think  there  is  an 
extra  cipher."  But  Malzel  did  visit  America,  and  he  spent  several 
years  here.  He  landed  at  New  York,  February  3,  1826,  and  the  Ship 
News  announced  the  arrival  of  "Mr.  Maelzel,  Professor  of  Music  and 
Mechanics,  inventor  to  the  Panharmonicon  and  the  Musical  Time 
Keeper."  He  brought  with  him  the  famous  automata, — the  Chess 
Player,  the  Austrian  Trumpeter,  and  the  Rope  Dancers, — and 
opened  an  exhibition  of  them  at  the  National  Hotel,  112  Broadway, 
April  13,  1826.  The  Chess  Player  was  invented  by  Wolfgang  von 
Kempelen.  J  Malzel  bought  it  at  the  sale  of  von  Kempelen's  effects 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  at  Vienna,  and  made  unimportant  improve- 
ments. The  Chess  Player  had  strange  adventures.  It  was  owned  for 
a  time  by  Eugene  Beauharnais,  when  he  was  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  Malzel  had  much  trouble  in  getting  it  away  from  him. 
Malzel  gave  an  exhibition  in  Boston  at  Julien  Hall,  on  a  corner  of  Milk 
and  Congress  Streets.     The  exhibition  opened  September  13,  1826,  and 

*For  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over  the  "Schlacht  Symphonie" 
see  "Beethoven's  Letters,"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalischer  (London,  igoo),  vol.  i.  pp.  322-326.  The  two  were 
afterwards  reconciled. 

t  There  were  two  kinds  of  this  metronome  radically  different  in  construction.  "This  accounts  for  the 
different  metronome  figures  given  by  Beethoven  himself,  as  for  instance  for  the  A  major  symphony."  Beetho- 
ven thought  highly  of  the  metronome;  he  thought  of  "giving  up  these  senseless  terms,  Allegro,  Andante,  Adagio, 
Presto." 

%  Senior  Torre  y  Quevedo,  who  claims  to  have  invented  a  chess-playing  machine,  had  a  forerunner  in 
Baron  von  Kempelen,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  travelled  through  Europe  with  what  he  de- 
scribed as  an  unbeatable  chess  automaton  in  the  likeness  of  a  Turk.  Kempelen  used  to  conceal  a  man  in 
the  chest  on  which  the  Turk  was  seated,  but  so  ingenious  was  the  contrivance  that  fora  long  time  every- 
body was  deceived.  Napoleon  played  chess  with  the  pseudo-automaton  when  stopping  at  Schonbrunn, 
after  the  battle  of  Wagram.  He  lost  the  first  game,  and  in  the  second  deliberately  made  two  false  moves. 
The  pieces  were  replaced  each  time,  but  on  the  Emperor  making  a  third  false  move  the  Turk  swept  all  the 
pieces  off  the  board.     (Daily  Chronicle,  London,  Summer  of  rgi4.) 


closed  October  28  of  that  year.  He  visited  Boston  again  in  1828  and 
in  1833.  On  his  second  visit  he  added  "The  Conflagration  of  Mos- 
cow,"* a  panorama,  which  he  sold  to  three  Bostonians  for  six  thousand 
dollars.  Hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  Panharmonicon  legend. 
He  also  exhibited  an  automatic  violoncellist.  Malzel  died  on  the  brig 
"Otis"  on  his  way  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia  on  July  21,  1838;  and 
he  was  buried  at  sea,  off  Charleston.  The  United  States  Gazette  pub- 
lished his  eulogy,  and  said,  with  due  caution:  "He  has  gone,  we  hope, 
where  the  music  of  his  Harmonicons  will  be  exceeded."  The  Chess 
Player  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  burning  of  the  Chinese  Museum  at 
Philadelphia,  July  5,  1854.  An  interesting  and  minute  account  of 
Malzel's  life  in  America,  written  by  George  Allen,  is  published  in  the 
"Book  of  the  First  American  Chess  Congress,"  pp.  420-484  (New  York, 
1859).  See  also  "Metronome  de  Maelzel"  (Paris,  1833) ;  the  "History 
of  the  Automatic  Chess  Player,"  published  by  George  S.  Hilliard, 
Boston,  1826;  Mendel's  "Musikalisches  Conversations-Lexicon."  In 
Poe's  fantastical  "Von  Kempelen  and  his  Discovery"  the  description 
of  his  Kempelen,  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  is  said  by  some  to  fit  Malzel,  but  Poe's 
story  was  probably  not  written  before  1848.  Poe's  article,  "MaelzeFs 
Chess  Player,"  a  remarkable  analysis,  was  first  published  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  of  April,  1836.  Portions  of  this  article  other  than 
those  pertaining  to  the  analysis  were  taken  by  Poe  from  Sir  David 
Brewster's  "Lectures  on  Natural  Magic." 

* 

*  * 

The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  "  Redoutensaal "  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  1814. 

*  * 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  on 
December  14,  1844.  The  nrst  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  on  November  16,  1844;  and  at  this 
same  concert,  led  by  George  Loder,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "The 
Hebrides,"  was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

* 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte;  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.  The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).  The  theme  is  now  treated 
more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  "ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.     There  is  a  more  striking  second 

*  See  in  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Major  Jack  Downing,"  by  Seba  Smith  (Boston,  2d  ed.,  1834),  Le"er 
LXIX.  (page  231),  dated  Portland,  October  22,  1833,  "in  which  Cousin  Nabby  descnbes  her  visit  to  Mr. 
Maelzel's  Congregation  of  Moscow." 


theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
persistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
rupted by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is. repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  finale  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
on  two  themes.  The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 
F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.  Sudden 
changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
symphony  in  18 14. 

The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 
shorter  by  thirty-four  measures. 


* 
*  * 


At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
lick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony 
was  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not 
exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  8,  for  the 
former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late 
as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  sym- 
phony, and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  11,  18 18. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  1817. 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Soci^te*  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.  Fetis, 
hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony 
was  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for 
the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  which  alone  could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having 
composed  some  of  his  great  works,  especially  the  'Eroica,'  left  this 
broad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of  thought  to  put  bounda- 
ries to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  Fetis  found  admi- 
rable things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their  proportions." 
But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete,  grace,  gentle  joy, 
even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them.  .  .  .  This  sym- 
phony, then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto 
-them."     Wagner's  admiration  for  the  Eighth  is  well  known. 

Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.  Lenz 
saw  in  the  "Eroica,"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and  the  Eighth  a  "mili- 
tary trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and  char- 
acterized the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of  drum-rolls." 


Ulibischeff  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a  satire  or  a  musical 
parody  on  Rossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion  when  Beethoven 
wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for  Ulibischeff's  hypothe- 
sis, Rossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna  until  after  1812. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  27,  1846;  at  Moscow,  April  7,  186 1. 


Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  i,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26  .    .    .  Max  Bruch 
(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;  now  living  at  Friedenau,  Berlin.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  concerto  were  made  in  Cologne  in  1857. 
The  concerto  was  completed  in  1866  at  Coblenz,  and  the  first  perfor- 
mance was  set  for  April  10,  1866,  with  Naret-Koning,  of  Mannheim,  as 
the  solo  violinist,  but  he  fell  sick.  The  first  performance  then  took 
place  at  Coblenz,  in  the  hall  of  the  City  Gymnasium,  April  24,  1866, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Musik  Ins ti tut,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Evangelical 
Women's  Society.  The  violinist  was  Otto  von  Konigslow.  Bruch 
conducted  from  manuscript. 

After  this  performance  Bruch  thoroughly  revised  the  concerto,  and 
sent  the  manuscript  to  Joachim  in  the  summer  of  1866.  Joachim  had 
something  to  do  with  the  formal  arrangement  of  the  work  as  it  now 
stands.  There  was  a  private  rehearsal  of  the  revised  concerto  in  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre  at  Hanover,  with  Joachim  violinist  and  Bruch 
conductor,  in  October,  1867.  Joachim  played  the  new  version  at 
Bremen,  January  7,  1868,  at  a  concert  conducted  by  Rheinthaler. 
The  score  and  parts  were  published  at  Bremen  in  April,  1868. 

The  movements  were  thus  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Cob- 
lenz: " Introduzione,  quasi  Fantasia.  Adagio  sostenuto.  Finale: 
Allegro  con  brio."  On  the  programme  of  the  IyOwer  Rhenish  Music 
Festival  of  1868  the  titles  were:  "  Vorspiel,  Andante  and  Finale." 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  "  Joseph  Joachim,  in  friendship,"  and 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  solo  violin,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I.  Vorspiel,  Allegro  moderato,  G  minor,  4-4.  The  Vorspiel,  or 
Prelude,  has  no  thematic  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  movement. 
It  consists  of  phrases  for  wind  instruments  and  full  orchestra,  interrupted 
by  short  recitative-like  cadenzas  for  the  solo  violin. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  with  a  tremolo  for  second 
violins  and  violas  (basses  pizzicati,  kettledrums),  against  which  the 
solo  instrument  sketches  the  heroic  first  motive.  After  a  short  orches- 
tral passage,  D  minor,  the  violin  has  the  second  theme,  which  goes  into 
B-flat  major  and  is  developed  at  length  by  the  solo  instrument,  which 
then  brings  back  the  first  theme  in  G  minor.  There  is  extended  devel- 
opment with  a  use  of  the  second  theme  in  the  accompaniment.  After 
a  long  orchestral  tutti  there  is  a  return  of  the  Prelude.  The  movement 
is  connected  with  the  next  by  a  transition  passage  for  orchestra. 

II.  Adagio,  E-flat  major,  3-8.  The  movement  is  a  free  application 
of  the  sonata  form,  and  is  based  on  three  principal  motives,  given  out 
in  uninterrupted  succession  by  the  solo  violin.  The  first  is  in  E-flat 
major.  The  second,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  passage-work,  begins  in 
G-flat  major,  but  in  the  course  of  development  shows  a  tendency  to 


return  to  the  tonic.     The  third  begins  in  G  major  and  ends  in  B-flat 
major. 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  energico,  G  major,  2-2.  There  is  a  little 
orchestral  preluding  in  E-flat  major.  This  leads  to  G  with  the  march- 
like first  theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  The  full  orchestra  inter- 
rupts the  development,  and  there  is  a  repetition  of  this  theme  by  the 
violin  and  afterward  by  full  orchestra.  The  second  and  more  cantabile 
theme,  D  major,  is  announced  by  full  orchestra,  and  then  developed 
and  embroidered  by  the  violin.  The  first  theme  returns  (full  orchestra) . 
Passage-work  for  the  violin  leads  to  the  coda. 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,*in  B-*xat  major,  Op.  56A. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Josef  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at 
Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  in  1873  sought  vainly  a  quiet  country  place  for  the  summer. 
He  lodged  for  two  days  in  Gratwein,  Styria,  and  was  driven  away  by 
the  attentions  of  some  "aesthetic  ladies."  He  then  went  to  Tutzing, 
on  Lake  Starnberg,  and  rented  an  attic  room  in  the  Seerose.  The 
night  he  arrived  he  received  a  formal  invitation  to  join  a  band  of  young 
authors,  painters,  and  musicians,  who  met  in  the  inn.  He  left 
the  Seerose  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  fragments  of  the  invitation 
were  found  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  He  then  went  to  Hermann  Levi's 
house  in  Munich,  and  stayed  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
In  August  he  attended  the  Schumann  Festival  at  Bonn,  and  it  was  at 
Bonn  that  he  played  with  Clara  Schumann  to  a  few  friends  the  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op.  56B)  for  two  piano- 
fortes. 

The  statement  that  "he  composed  these  variations  at  Tutzing  in 
the  summer  of  1873"  seems  to  be  unfounded,  unless  he  wrote  them  at 
the  Seerose  in  half  a  night. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  was  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  Vienna  on  November  2,  1873.  Otto  Dessoff  was  the  conductor. 
The  Variations  were  applauded  warmly  by  the  large  audience  and  by 
the  professional  critics. 

The  Variations  were  performed  in  Munich  on  December  10,  1873, 
when  Levi  conducted,  and  early  in  February,  1874,  they  were  played 
at  Breslau  (twice),  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Miinster.  Played  again  in 
Munich,  March  14,  1874,  when  the  composer  conducted  the  work  and 
played  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Concerto  in  D  minor,  the  music  met 
with  little  favor.  In  spite  of  Levi's  endeavors,  the  public  of  Munich 
cared  not  for  Brahms.  The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  in 
London  was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  May  24,  1875,  when  W.  G. 
Cusins  was  the  conductor.  Early  in  1876  Brahms  visited  Holland  and 
conducted  the  Variations  at  Utrecht  (January  22). 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  collection  of  divertimenti 
for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn,  and  in  the  original  score  it  is  entitled 
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"Chorale*  St.  Antoni."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs 
is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  was  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three 
bassoons,  and  a  serpent.  Brahms,  looking  over  Haydn's  manuscripts 
collected  by  C.  F.  Pohl  for  the  biography  which  the  latter  left  unfinished, 
was  struck  by  an  Andante  from  a  Symphony  in  B-flat  major  for  oboes 
and  strings  and  by  this  "Chorale,"  and  he  copied  the  two  pieces. 

Variation  I.  Poco  piu  andante.  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure 
is  accompanied  by  one  in  triplet  in  the  violas  and  'cellos.  These  figures 
alternately  change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  varia^ 
tion  of  the  theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is 
given  to  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There 
is  an  independent  accompaniment  for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repe- 
tition the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part  which  the  wind  instruments 
had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have  arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it 
is  strengthened  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly 
after  the  'cellos  accompany  in  scale  passages.  The  parts  change  place 
in  the  repetition. 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is 
given  to  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In 
the  repetition  the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the 
first  four  measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in 
harmony,  afterwards  in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clari- 
nets descend  through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas 
has  a  fresh  melody. 

VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted. 
The  mood  is  pianissimo  throughout.  The  piccolo  enters  with  an  in- 
version of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase, 
an  obvious  modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at'  first 
as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass  passage  constantly  repeated  and  accom- 
panied each  successive  time  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony." 
This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterward  used  in  combination  with  other 
figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood- wind  instruments  accompany  in 
scale  passages,  and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is 
now  used  to  the  end.  Later  the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass 
instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running  accompaniment. 


*  * 


Mr.  Max  Kalbeck,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms  ("Johannes  Brahms," 
Berlin,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  pp.  465-474),  has  much  to  say  about 
these  variations.  He  discusses  the  question  whether  Brahms  was 
moved  to  write  them  by  the  remembrance  of  Anselm  Feuerbach's 
picture,  " The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony";  he  alludes  to  the  other 

•It  is  possible  that  this  neuter  form  "Chorale"  for  (cantus)  the  masculine  "ChorahV1 'is  a  corrupted 
reading.  It  may  be  referred  back  to  "canticum"  or  "libellum  chorale";  or,  better  yet,  to  the  Middle  Age 
"Choraula"  or  "Corola"  (old  French  "Corole"),  which  was  applied  to  the  performance  on  strings  ot  the 
singer  of  dance  tunes,  then  to  the  song  that  was  sung,  and  finally  to  the  song-book  itself.  See  L.  Dienenbacn  s 
supplement  to  Du  Cange's  "  Glossarium."  In  English  the  form  "  chorale  appears.  Dr.  Murray  says  ot  tb  s 
form:  "Apparently  the  V  has  been  added  to  indicate  stress  on  the  second  syllable  (cf.  locale,  morale),  it  is 
often  mistaken  to  mean  a  separate  syllable." 
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Anthony,  the  Saint  of  Padua;  and  he  tries  to  find  in  each  variation 
something  illustrative  of  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 
Mr.  Kalbeck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  in  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 
"La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine"  and  that  of  the  variations  in  the 
same  year  an  instance  of  "telepathic  communication  between  two 
productive  intellects."  But  Flaubert  had  meditated  and  also  written 
an  earlier  version  of  his  extraordinary  book  years  before. 


"  Carnival  "*  Overture  for  Fuu,  Orchestra,  Op.  92. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  Love."  The  first  of  these  is  known 
generally  in  concert  halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  third  is 
known  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  The 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  "Carnival"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 

*  "Carnival:  Originally  (according  to  Tommaseo  and  Bellini)  'the  day  preceding  the  first  of  Lent';  com- 
monly extended  to  the  last  three  days  of  the  whole  week  before  Lent;  in  France  it  comprises  Jeudi  gras, 
Dimanche  gras,  Lundi  gras,  and  Mardi  gras,  i.e.,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima,  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday;  in  a  still  wider  sense  it  includes  the  time  of  entertainments  intervening  between 
Twelfth-day  and  Ash  Wednesday."     (New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.) 

Then  there  is  the  Mid-Lent  Carnival,  a  festivity  held  on  the  middle  Thursday  of  Lent,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  that  season  is  at  an  end. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  camevale,  camovale.  "  These  appear  to  originate  in  a  Latin 
carnem  levare  or  Italian  came  levare  (with  infinitive  used  substantively),  meaning,  'the  putting  away  or  removal 
of  flesh  (as  food).'  .  .  .  We  must  entirely  reject  the  suggestion  founded  on  another  sense  of  levare,  to  relieve, 
ease,  'that  camelevarium  meant  the  solace  of  the  flesh  (i.e.,  body) '  before  the  austerities  of  Lent._  The  explana- 
tions 'farewell  flesh,  farewell  to  flesh'  (from  Latin  vale),  found  already  in  Florio,  and  'down  with  flesh'  (from 
French  aval),  belong  to  the  domain  of  popular  etymology." 

The  most  famous  carnival  was  that  of  Venice.  John  Evelyn  made  this  sour  allusion  to  it  in  his  diary 
(1646):  "Shrovetide,  when  all  the  world  repaire  to  Venice,  to  see  the  folly  and  madnesse  of  the  Carnevall." 
The  poet  Gray,  writing  of  a  carnival,  said:  "This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to  Lent:  one-half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  is  past  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in  expecting  the  future  Carnival." 


Inflammation  of  the  throat,  bronchial   and   asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 

Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Samples  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.     Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.    Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York 
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English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

The  first  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  full  orchestra,  Allegro, 
A  major,  2-2,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  subsidiary  theme  in  the 
same  key  is  also  of  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  is  more  concisely  stated. 
The  eighth  notes  of  the  wood-wind  in  the  last  measures  of  this  subsid- 
iary, combined  with  the  first  measure  of  the  first  theme,  furnish  material 
for  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  poco  tranquillo,  E  minor.  The 
violins  play  this  melody  over  an  arpeggio  accompaniment,  while  oboe 
and  clarinet  have  little  counter-figures.  This  theme  is  developed  by 
the  wood-wind,  and  violins  now  supply  flowing  figures  between  the 
phrases.  A  lesser  theme  in  G  major  follows,  and  is  worked  up  till  it 
ends  in  E  major.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  violins  against  arpeg- 
gios in  wood-wind  and  harps.  A  fortissimo  leads  to  a  free  episode 
with  fresh  material.  Andantino  con  moto,  G  major,  3-8.  The  English 
horn  repeats  over  and  over  again  a  little  pastoral  figure,  flute  and  oboe 
have  a  graceful  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is  in  high  sustained 
harmonies  of  muted  and  divided  second  violins  and  violas.  The  horn 
gives  an  answer  over  tremulous  strings.  The  melody  is  then  devel- 
oped by  various  instrumental  combinations,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
the  original  Allegro,  2-2,  now  in  G  minor,  and  of  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  violins.  The  free  fantasia  is  chiefly  a  working-out  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  first  theme  against  a  new  and  running  counter- 
theme.  There  is  a  climax,  and  then  the  key  of  A  major  is  established. 
The  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  overture.  The  climax  leads  to  a  sonorous  return  of  the  theme 
first  heard  in  G  major,  but  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed.  There  is 
a  short  coda. 


TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 

BACK  BAY 

TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 
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BOSTON  SHOPS 


Tel  Oxford  555 


TOM  STREET 

Tel  Back  Bay  3900 


WATERTOWN 
BROOKLINE 


Tel  Back  Bay  3881 

LYNN  DORCHESTER 

LOWELL  MALDEN 

SALEM  ROXBURY 


WORCESTER 
FITCHBURG 
PROVIDENCE 

Quick  Delivery  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express      Deliveries  in  Cities  by  Our  Own  Motors 

"YOU     CAN     RELY     ON     LEWANDOS" 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

CAMBRIDGE   SHOP,   1274  MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUE 

'Phone  945 
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SANDERS  THEATRE,  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  March  25,  1915 

AT   EIGHT 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 
ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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PRESENTS  IN  ITS  FIRST  ISSUE  ARTICLES  ON 
MUSICOLOGY  [Waldo  Seldon  Pratt]  EDWARD  MacDOWELL  [T.  P.  Currier] 

ASPECTS  of  MODERN  MUSIC  [W.  H.  Hadow]  ENSEMBLE  [J.  H.  Fuller-Maitland] 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH  MUSIC  [H.  T.  Henry]  MUSICAL  CRITICISM 

[W.  J.  Henderson] 
AMERICA'S  FIRST  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON  [Francis  Rogers] 

[PROSPECTUS  MAILED  UPON  REQUEST] 

SPECIMEN  COPY,  postpaid,  75c.  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  $3.00 


5  WEST    STREET  BSTS?N 
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Mile 


480  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 

SPECIAL  SALE 

$6.60  SIX-SIXTY  $6.60 


Instruction  in 

MUSICAL  THEORY 
and  COMPOSITION 


Harmony  Counterpoint 

Orchestration 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  5864 


Wu^lUzeh 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 


Boston 


236  Bay  State  Road 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
Sunday   Afternoon,   February  28,  1915,  at  3.30 


The  Master  Pianist 


The  Master  Violoncellist 


CI 


PROGRAMME 


Sonata  in  A  major        .         .        .        . 

(For  Piano  and  Violoncello) 
Allegro  ma  non  tanto 
Allegro  molto 
Adagio  cantabile  —  Allegro  vivace 


Fantasiestiicke,  Op.  12 

Des  Abends 

Aufschwung 

Warum 

Grillen 

In  der  Nacht 

Fabel 

Traumeswirren 

Ende  vom  Lied 


Suite  in  C  major 


(For  Violoncello  alone) 


Prelude 

Allemande 

Courante 

Sarabande 

Bourree 

Gigue 

Sonata  in  F  major 

(For  Piano  and  Violoncello) 
Allegro  vivace 
Adagio  affettuoso 
Allegro  passionato 
Allegro  molto 


Beethoven 


Schu 


mann 


Bach 


Brahms 


Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  50  cents.     On  sale  Box  Office, 

Symphony  Hall 


L.  H.  MUDGETT,  Manager 


Mason  C&  Hamlin  Piano  Used 
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By  BRUNO  HUHN 

A  CYCLE  OF  FIVE  SONGS.       HIGH  AND  LOW  VOICE 

T  The  superb  vocal  quality  of  Mr.  Huhn's  music  adds 

the  final  word  of  recommendation  to  intelligent  singers. 

"  Those  who  look  for  real  songs,  which  are  not  only  good 
IS       music  but  vocally  effective,  will  raise  a  paean  of  praise  when 
they  examine  this  work."— Musical  America. 

PRICE,  EACH,  $1.25  POSTPAID 
la 

DksiOBlak]  BOSTON  cSiOikiN  EW  YORK  DS^iBJa!£ 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 

Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road,  Brookline 

Telephone,  2717-M  Brookline 


INSTRUCTION   IN  PIANO 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,  INTERPRETATION 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston. 

307  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

75  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  3738-J  BOSTON 


Pianist  and  Teacher 
STUDIO,    92   MARLBOROUGH   STREET 

TELEPHONE  B.  B.  3625-W 
Mason  &  Hamlin  piano  used 


Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS: 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Millea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  others 


PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

Exponent  of  the  Leschetizky  School 

Studio 

HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  WESTLAND  AVE. 

For  appointments,  'Phone  Back  Bay  3180 


Composer  of  the  successful  songs 

MY  NIGHTINGALE  SING  ON 
O  BONNIEST  LASSIE  YET 


NEW  SONGS 
God  Bless  You  My  Dear 
Heart  of  Mine 

The  Little  Doll  Boy  and  The  Little  Doll  Girl 
Lullaby 
Cupid's  Call 


LUCKHARDT  &  BELDER,  36  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Studio,  316  Newbury  Street,  Boston 


Tel.  Back  Bay  3081 -W 


Mondays  at  Huntington  Chambers,  Room  201 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


TEACHING    * 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 


FOLK  SONGS 


218  TREMONT  STREET,  ROOM 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 
372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Cambridge  mornings,  25  Winthrop  Hall,  Episcopal  Theological  School  (2816-R  Cambridge) 

312  PIERCE  BUILDING,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Office  hours,  3  to  4,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  p.m. 


President  of  Nat.  Ass'n.  of  Teachers  of  Singing. 

Member  of  Examining  Committee  of  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers'  Ass'n.,  1914;  President,  1913;  Chair- 
man of  Program  Committee,  1912. 


THE  ART  OF   SINGING 


BARITONE         LECTURES  and  RECITALS 


114  West  72nd  Street 


New  York  City 


Piano  Instruction 

Rafael  JosefTy  Method 


Studios: 


Carnegie  Hall 
Steinway  Hall 


Assistant  to  Rafael  Joseffy 


Mail  Address: 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


PIANISTE 

RECITALS,  MUSICALES,  LESSONS 

Ten  years  with  Heinrich  Gebhard 
STUDIO      -      -      -      -      406  PIERCE  BUILDING 

Tuesday  and  Friday  Afternoons. 
Res.,  67  Linden  Street,  Everett        Te!.,  Everett  1375-M 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 
(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  543"  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 


OPERA  SCHOOL 


STEINERT  HALL 
BOSTON 


Room  28 
Monday  and  Thursday 
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SANDERS  THEATRE         .  .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  19144915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  25 
AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,    1915,    BY   C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS.       MANAGER 


TBe  CBickering  piano  Bas  from  its 
Beginning  ranked  as  tne  feaden  &i&\&& 

When  friends  tusit  your  Boroe  and& 
see  tBis  name  on  the  faff  Board  you  are 
not  under  tBe  necessity  of  explaining 
why  you  purchased  sucB  a  piano-forte; 
tBey  at  once  acknowledge  your  discrim- 
inating judgment  and  correct  musical 
taste. 

Its  makers  are  so  entBusiastic  over^ 
their  ncB  Bentage  that  only  the  finest 
workmanship  and  matenaf  are  considered 
in  its  manufacture. . 

Our  wareroom  display  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  see  and  Bear  tBese  instru- 
ments under  tBe  most  favoraBfe  conditions 

CHICKERJNG 

WAREROOMS^QTREMONTST  ' 

At  the  Sign  o^  the  Clock  lVJy  Between  Mason  and  West  Sts 

Victor- Vict rolas  •  and  'Records 
Edison  Diamond  -Disc  Phonographs** 


SANDERS  THEATRE        ....      CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SEVENTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  25 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 

Mozart     .     Symphony  in  C  major,  with  Fugue  Finale,  "JuPiter"  (K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  mol to. 


Wagner "A  Siegfried  Idyl 


Tschaikowsky  .     Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1,  B-flat  minor,  Op.  23 

I.     Andante  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso:  Allegro  con  spirito. 
II.     Andantino  semplice:  Allegro  vivace  assai. 
III.     Allegro  con  fuoco. 

Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


SOLOIST 
Miss  RUTH  DEYO 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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TO 

Boston,  March  6,  1914. 
MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  mailing. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry  - 
ing,  or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark- 
able depth  of  tone.  Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


WAREROOMS,  492-494  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Symphony  in  C  major  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons 
and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  HandeFs  "Acis  and 
Galatea,"  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for 
orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with 
the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve 
minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the 
feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I 
have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in 
two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here, 
were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I  must  drive 
them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and 
cheaply."  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter 
with  Puchberg's  memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited 
by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15;  he  preferred  water,  but  he  would 
drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting  chocolate  drops 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth;  he  gave  gold  coins  to  the 
poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had  remarkably  fine 
teeth;  he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the  English  who 
introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us  many  things, 
says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most  excellent  and  accu- 
rate judge  of  it."    But  we  know  that  he  did  not  like  the  music  of  Mozart. 

Joseph  commanded  from  his  composer  Mozart  no  opera,  cantata, 
symphony,  or  piece  of  chamber  music,  although  he  was  paying  him 
eight  hundred  florins  a  year.  He  did  order  dances,  the  dances  named 
above.  For  the  dwellers  in  Vienna  were  dancing-mad.  Let  us  listen 
to  Kelly,  who  knew  Mozart  and  sang  in  the  first  performance  of  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro"  in  1786:   "The  ridotto  rooms,  where  the  masquerades 


took  place,  were  in  the  palace;  and,  spacious  and  commodious  as  they 
were,  they  were  actually  crammed  with  masqueraders.  I  never  saw 
or  indeed  heard  of  any  suite  of  rooms  where  elegance  and  convenience 
were  more  considered,  for  the  propensity  of  the  Vienna  ladies  for  danc- 
ing and  going  to  carnival  masquerades  was  so  determined  that  nothing 
was  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of  their  favorite 
amusement.  .  .  .  The  ladies  of  Vienna  are  particularly  celebrated  for 
their  grace  and  movements  in  waltzing,  of  which  they  never  tire.  For 
my  own  part,  I  thought  waltzing  from  ten  at  night  until  seven  in  the 
morning  a  continual  whirligig,  most  tiresome  to  the  eye  and  ear,  to 
say  nothing  of  any  worse  consequences."  For  these  dances  Mozart 
wrote,  as  did  Haydn,  Hummel,  Beethoven. 

Thus  was  Mozart  without  loyal  protection.  He  wrote  Puchberg 
that  he  hoped  to  find  more  patrons  abroad  than  in  Vienna.  In  the 
spring  of  1789  he  left  his  beloved  Constance,  and  made  a  concert  tour 
in  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes. 

Mozart  was  never  fully  appreciated  in  Vienna  during  his  last  wretched 
yet  glorious  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  the  loneliness 
of  his  last  days,  the  indifference  of  court  and  city,  the  insignificant 
burial.  This  lack  of  appreciation  was  wondered  at  in  other  towns. 
See,  for  instance,  Studien  fur  Tonkiinstler  und  Musikfreunde,  a  musical 
journal  published  at  Berlin  in  1792.  The  Prague  correspondent  wrote 
on  December  12,  1791:  "Because  his  body  swelled  after  death,  the 
story  arose  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  .  .  .  Now  that  he  is  dead  the 
Viennese  will  indeed  find  out  what  they  have  lost.  While  he  was  alive 
he  always  had  much  to  do  with  the  cabal,  which  he  occasionally  irri- 
tated through  his  sans  souci  ways.  Neither  his  'Figaro'  nor  his  'Don 
Giovanni '  met  with  any  luck  at  Vienna,  yet  the  more  in  Prague.  Peace 
be  with  his  ashes ! " 

Mozart  in  1788  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few,  among  whom  was 
Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  he 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  go  into 
foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the  Mozart  of  1788 
and  1789. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a 
rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony 
at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at  the  same  speed, 
and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew 
into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began 
the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated, 
played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  afterward  said  to  some  who  wondered 
at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on  other  occasions  protested  against 
undue  speed :  "It  was  not  caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority 
of  the  players  were  well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged 
everything  beyond  endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made 
them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in 
the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto: 
"The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."     This  concert,  by 


the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present  had 
received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such  matters. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  performed  at  the 
concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Leipsic.  The  two  symphonies  then  played 
were  not  published.  The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  com- 
posed in  1783  and  1786.  The  latter  one  in  D  major  was  performed  at 
Prague  with  extraordinary  success.  The  publishers  were  not  slow  in 
publishing  Mozart's  compositions,  even  if  they  were  as  conspicuous  nig- 
gards as  Joseph  II.  himself.  The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were 
probably  of  the  three  composed  in  1788,  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Nor  do  we  know  who  gave  the  title  "Jupiter"  to  this  symphony. 
Some  say  it  was  applied  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  to  express  his  admiration  for 
the  loftiness  of  ideas  and  nobility  of  treatment.  Some  maintain  that 
the  triplets  in  the  first  measure  suggest  the  thunder-bolts  of  Jove. 
Some  think  that  the  "calm,  godlike  beauty"  of  the  music  compelled 
the  title.  Others  are  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the  title  was  given 
to  the  symphony  as  it  might  be  to  any  masterpiece  or  any  impressively 
beautiful  or  strong  or  big  thing.  To  them  "Jupiter"  expresses  the 
power  and  brilliance  of  the  work. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  Finale  of  the  "Jupiter."  The  opening 
theme  of  four  measures  is  an  old  church  tone  that  has  been  used 
by  many, — Bach  and  no  doubt  many  before  him,  Purcell,  Michael 
Haydn,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Croft,  Schubert,  Goss,  Mendelssohn, 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  others.  It  was  a  favorite  theme  of  Mozart.  It 
appears  in  the  Credo  of  the  Missa  Brevis  in  F  (1774),  in  the  Sanctus  of 
the  Mass  in  C  (1776),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
symphony  in  B-flat  (1779),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  sonata  in  K-flat  for  piano  and  violin  (1785). 


"A  Siegfried  Idyl" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Billow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Blilow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 


and  wife.  She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I 
trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne,  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  H6tel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood-wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."  The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  187 1,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878.    • 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama  "Sieg- 
fried" was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf ',  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
ein";  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

Wagner  wrote  a  dedication  to  his  wife : — 


Es  war  Dein  opfermutig  hehrer  Wille 

Der  meinem  Werk  die  Werdestatte  fand, 

Von  Dir  geweiht  zu  weltentriickter  Stille, 

Wo  nun  es  wuchs  und  kraftig  uns  entstand, 

Die  Heldenwelt  uns  zaubernd  zum  Idylle, 

Uraltes  Fern  zu  trautem  Heimatland. 

Erscholl  ein  Ruf  da  froh  in  meine  Weisen: 

"Em  Sohn  ist  da!"     Der  musste  Siegfried  heissen. 

Fiir  ihn  und  Dich  durft'  ich  in  Tonen  danken, — 
Wie  gab'  es  Liebesthaten  hold'ren  Lohn? 
Sie  hegten  wir  in  uns'res  Heimes  Schranken, 
Die  stille  Freude,  die  hier  ward  zum  Ton 
Die  sich  uns  treu  erwiesen  ohne  Wanken, 
So  Siegfried  hold,  wie  freundlich  uns'rem  Sohn, 
Mit  Deiner  Huld  sei  ihnen  jetzt  erschlossen, 
Was  sonst  als  tonend  Gliick  wir  still  genossen. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson  has  Englished  this  poem  freely  in  verse : — 

Thy  sacrifices  have  shed  blessings  o'er  me, 

And  to  my  work  have  given  noble  aim, 
And  in  the  hour  of  conflict  they  upbore  me, 

Until  my  labor  reached  a  sturdy  frame, 
Oft  in  the  land  of  legends  we  were  dreaming, 

Those  legends  which  contain  the  Teuton's  fame, 
Until  a  son  upon  our  lives  was  beaming, 

Siegfried  must  be  our  youthful  hero's  name. 

For  him  and  thee  in  tones  I  now  am  praising; 

What  thanks  for  deeds  of  love  could  better  be? 
Within  our  souls  the  grateful  song  upraising 

Which  in  this  music  I  have  now  set  free? 
And  in  the  cadence  I  have  held,  united, 

Siegfried,  our  dearly  cherished  son,  and  thee; 
And  all  the  harmonies  I  now  am  bringing 
But  speak  the  thought  which  in  my  heart  is  ringing. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  " Triebschener  Idyll," 
is.  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  i,  in  B-fi,at  minor,  Op.  23. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893.) 

The  very  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  public  was  at  Boston 
in  Music  Hall,  October  25,  1875,  when  Hans  von  Bulow  was  the  pianist. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante  non 
troppo  e  molto  maestoso,  3-4,  which  is  based  and  developed  on  its  own 
peculiar  theme.  After  a  short  prelude  in  B-flat  minor  by  full  orchestra 
there  is  modulation  in  D-flat  major.  The  stately  theme  is  sung  by 
first  violins  and  'cellos  in  octaves;  wood-wind  and  horns  furnish  a  back- 
ground, and  full  chords  are  swept  by  the  pianist.  The  pianoforte  repeats 
and  varies  the  theme,  which  leads  to  a  cadenza;  and  after  a  series  of 
imitations  between  pianoforte  and  orchestra  the  great  theme  is  pro- 
claimed by  all  the  violins,  violas,  and  'cellos  in  double  octaves.  There 
is  a  short  coda.  Harmonies  in  the  brass  lead  to  the  key  of  B-flat  minor 
and  the  main  body  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  con  spirito,  4-4.  The 
chief  theme  is  the  beggar  tune  above  mentioned,  a  tune  in  nervous 
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rhythm,  given  out  by  the  pianoforte.  The  rhythmic  movement  in  the 
course  of  the  dialogue  between  solo  instrument  and  orchestra  is  hurried 
into  sixteenths.  Then  follows  an  episode  with  the  second  theme,  an 
expressive  melody  announced  by  wood- wind  and  horns.  A  subsidiary 
and  sensuous  theme  in  A-flat  major  is  whispered  by  the  muted  strings. 
The  second  theme  is  developed  and  led  to  a  mighty  conclusion  in  C 
minor.  The  sensuous  theme  reappears,  is  developed  at  length,  and 
there  is  a  return  to  the  beggar  melody.  In  the  free  fantasia  the  second 
theme  is  worked  out  at  length  to  a  powerful  climax.  The  pianoforte 
attacks  a  formidable  cadenza  on  figures  from  this  theme.  The  sens- 
uous, caressing  melody  reappears  near  the  end,  and  swells  to  fortis- 
simo. 

The  second  movement,  Andantino  semplice,  D-flat  major,  6-8,  is  a 
combination  of  slow  movement  and  scherzo.  The  first  theme  is  a  lul- 
laby, sung  by  the  flute  and  repeated  by  the  pianoforte.  The  second 
theme,  chiefly  in  D  major,  is  of  a  curious  pastoral  nature,  and  is  given 
out  by  oboe,  clarinets,  bassoons.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  part  of  the  movement  is  of  scherzo  character.  Violas  and 
'cellos  play  the  French  "chanson."  After  a  cadenza  of  the  pianoforte 
the  lullaby  melody  returns  in  D-flat  major  and  is  developed. 

The  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco,  B-flat  minor,  3-4,  is  a  rondo  on  three 
themes.  After  four  measures  of  orchestral  introduction  the  pianoforte 
announces  the  chief  melody,  a  wild  and  characteristic  Slav  dance.  The 
second  theme  is  also  exceedingly  characteristic.  After  the  exposition 
by  the  orchestra  it  is  developed  for  a  short  time,  and  suddenly  the  third 
theme  (violins)  enters.  After  development  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  rondo,  the  tempo  is  changed  to  allegro  vivo,  and  a  coda  on  the  first 
theme  brings  the  end. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
.  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.     Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 

*"Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  pqtentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnhico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  musicae  sever ioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutes  Petrus  Josephus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.S.)" 
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known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning V  poem : — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

Brahms  wrote  to  Bernhard  Scholz  that  the  title  "Academic"  did  not 
please  him.  Scholz  suggested  that  it  was  "cursedly  academic  and 
boresome,"  and  suggested  "  Viadrina,"  for  that  was  the  poetical  name  of 
the  Breslau  University-  Brahms  spoke  flippantly  of  this  overture  in 
the  fall  of  1880  to  Max  Kalbeck.  He  described  it  as  a  "very  jolly  pot- 
pourri on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe,"  and,  when  Kalbeck  asked  him 
ironically  if  he  had  used  the  "Foxsong,"  he  answered  contentedly, 
'•Yes,  indeed."  Kalbeck  was  startled,  and  said  he  could  not  think  of 
such  academic  homage  to  the  "leathery  Herr  Rektor,"  whereupon 
Brahms  duly  replied,  "That  is  also  wholly  unnecessary." 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus":*  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater "  f  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "  Fuchslied "  { 
(Freshman  Song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hon',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Sceur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"§  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

*"Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
N<n  ember  19,  1819,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenshaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  1815  for  patriotic  purposes. 

t"Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.    It  was  published  about  1750. 

t  "Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the'beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

§  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 


The  Voice  in  Speech 

BY 

Clara  Kathleen  Rogers 

A  new  and  original  Treatise  on  English 
Diction,  for  Schools,  Teachers  and  Stu- 
dents Price,  $1 .25  Net 

For  Sale  at  All  Book  Dealers 
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The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drums,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

The  overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  by  Theodore 
Thomas's  Orchestra,  October  14,  1881.  It  has  been  played  at  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  November  18,  1882, 
January  21,  1888,  March  9,  1889,  November  4,  1893,  October  16,  1897, 
December  23,  1898,  February  9,  1901,  October  19,  1902,  December  5, 
1903,  December  24,  19 10,  October  14,  191 1,  January  4,  19 13. 

Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  187 1  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter's  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  in  1876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  "The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty-seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 
student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  Meysenburg,  and  others." 


Inflammation  of   the  throat,  bronchial   and   asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 

Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Samples  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.     Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.    Sample  sent  on  request 

Manfd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown   Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York 
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Mr.  Ap thorp's  analysis  made  for  earlier  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A 
first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows 
at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Iyied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hon'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 


TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 

BACK   BAY 

TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 
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^NSM<i: 


With  the  advent  of  Spring  come  thoughts  of  new  clothes — clothes 

for  the  house  as  well  as  for  the  ballroom  or  street 

Instead  of  buying  new  gowns  throughout  let  LEWANDOS  handle 

your  Spring  problem 

With,  experts  in  charge  of  every  department  we  are  prepared  to  clean 

anything  you  may  submit — dainty  frocks  and  gowns  of   the  most 

delicate  material  lace  curtains  rugs  exquisite  draperies  and  tapestries 

blankets  and  downy  quilts 

You  will  be  delighted  with  our  workmanship  and  need  entertain  no 

fear  as  to  the  reliability  of 


E 


WAN  I 


Established  since  1829         We  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 

AMERICAS  GREATEST  CLEANSERS  AND  DYERS 

Prompt  deliveries  by  parcel  post  or  express 
Send  us  your  cleaning  work  We  will  give  our  expert  advice  gladly  free  of  charge 

-    BOSTON  SHOPS 

17  TEMPLE  PLACE  284  EOYLSTOM  STREET 

Oxford  555  Back  Bay  3900 


Back  Bay  3881 

BROOKLINE  ROXBURY  MALDEN  FITCHBURG 

WATERTOWN  DORCHESTER  LYNN  LOWELL 

WALTHAM  SALEM  FALL  RIVER 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  WASHINGTON  And  all  the  large  cities  of  the  East 

-YOU     CAN     RELY     ON     LEWANDOS" 
CAMBRIDGE   SHOP,   1274  MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUE 

'Phone  945 
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SANDERS  THEATRE,  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  April  29,  1915 

AT    EIGHT 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 
ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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THE  BULLETIN 


>> 


The  publishers  in  issuing  this  pamphlet  have  rendered  A  REAL  SERVICE  to 
the  musician  and  the  music  student. 

"THE  BULLETIN  "  contains  comprehensive  accounts  of  all  musical  happenings 
and  gives  a  list  of  all  new  musical  publications,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  It 
is  OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL. 

UPON    REQUEST    ISSUES    WILL    BE    SENT 

GRATIS  


AT    REGULAR    INTERVALS 


26  &  28  WEST  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Mlie. 


480  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 


SPECIAL  SALE 

$6.60  SIX-SIXTY  $6.60 


Instruction  in 

MUSICAL  THEORY 
and  COMPOSITION 


Harmony  Counterpoint 

Orchestration 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  5864 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 


236  Bay  State  Road 


Boston 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
Sunday  Afternoon,  March  28,  1915,  at  3.30 

JOINT  RECITAL 

jWabame  JJlargarete  Jfflat^enauer 
jfBr.  <&Mp  #at)rilototecf) 


i. 


ii. 


PROGRAMME 


Ballade,  A-flat  major 
Nocturne,  G  major 
Etude,  C  major 
Polonaise,  A-flat  major 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsgh 


(a)  Weyla's  Gesang 

(b)  Mondnacht       .... 

(c)  Immer  leiser  wird  mein  Schlummer  . 

(d)  Befreit 

Madame  Matzenauer 


Chopin 


.     Wolf 

Schumann 

Brahms 

Strauss 


III.  Carnaval,  Op.  9 Schumann 

Preambule  —  Pierrot  —  Arlequin  —  Valse  noble  —  Eusebius  —  Florenstan  — 
Coquette — Replique — Sphinxes — Papillons — Lettres  dansantes  —  Chiarina — 
Chopin  —  Estrella  —  Reconnaissance  —  Pantalon  et  Colombine  —  Valse  alle- 
mande — Paganini — Promenade — Pause — Marche  des  Davidsbiindler  contre 
les  Philistins. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch 

IV.  (a)    Elegie Massenet 

(b)  Caro  mio  ben Giordani 

(c)  Amarillis Caccini 

(d)  La  Folletta Marchesi 

Madame  Matzenauer 

V.    British  Folk-Music  Settings : 

(a)  Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry  } 

(b)  Shepherd's  Hey  i 

Romance 

Danse  of  the  Elves          .... 
Etude  de  Concert 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch 

VI.     (a)    Ah,  love,  but  a  day 

(b)  Lullaby    . 

(c)  Yesterday  and  Today 

(d)  Elf  and  Dormouse    .... 

Madame  Matzenauer 


Percy  Grainger 

.  Faure 
SapellnikofT 
Moszkowski 


Beach 

Scott 

Spross 

Colburn 


Tickets,  50  cts.,  $1.00,  $1.50,  and  $2.00.     On  sale  at  Box  Office 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 
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Oliver  Uil.soii  Co_uijmriy^7 


150  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


A  New  Volume  of   THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY 


Medium  Voice 
Edited  by  JULIEN  TIERSOT 

PRICE,  PAPER,  $1.50  POSTPAID  FULL  CLOTH,  GILT,  $2.50  POSTPAID 

French  folk  song  has  charms  and  beauties  wholly  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  Editor  has  made  an  admirable  and  interesting  selection,  which 
he  has  discussed  in  his  scholarly  introductory  essay.  Mons.  Tiersot 
is  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
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QlnSJSiaalo  BOSTON  cJfSIOik  N  EW  YOR  K  Dfla!£3iS]Oifl 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 

Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road,  Brookline 

Telephone,  271 7-M  Brookline 


ho      y$s6'  O 


INSTRUCTION   IN  PIANO   . 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,  INTERPRETATION 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston. 

307  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

75  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  3738-J  BOSTON 


Pianist  and  Teacher 
STUDIO,    92    MARLBOROUGH   STREET 

TELEPHONE  B.  B.  3625-W 
Mason  &  Hamlin  piano  used 


Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS: 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Millea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  others 


PIANIST 


INSTRUCTION 


Exponent  of  the  Leschetizky  School 

Studio 

HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  WESTLAND  AVE. 

For  appointments,  'Phone  Back  Bay  3180 


*»   FJ™^#JS  NEW  SONGS 

!l   LQWarai    God  Bless  You  My  Dear 

Composer  of  the  successful  songs  Heart  of  Mine 

MY   NIGHTINGALE   SING   ON  The  Little  Doll  Boy  and  The  Little  Doll  Girl 

0  BONNIEST  LASSIE  YET  Cupids  Call 

LUCKHARDT  &  BELDER,  36  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


WESSELHOEFT  SWIFT 

Soprano  and  Teaches*  of  Singing 
Studio,  316  Newbury  Street,  Boston  Tel.  Back  Bay  308 1-W 

Mondays  at  Huntington  Chambers,  Room  201 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHING 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 


FOLK  SONGS 


218  TREMONT  STREET,  ROOM  406 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 
372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Cambridge  mornings,  25  Winthrop  Hall,  Episcopal  Theological  School  (2816-R  Cambridge) 

312  PIERCE  BUILDING,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Office  hours,  3  to  4,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  p.m. 


President  of  Nat.  Ass'n.  of  Teachers  of  Singing. 

Member  of  Examining  Committee  of  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers'  Ass'n.,  1914;  President,  1913;  Chair- 
man of  Program  Committee,  1912. 


THE  ART  OF   SINGING 

BARITONE         LECTURES  and  RECITALS 
114  West  72nd  Street     .      .     New  York  City 


Piano  Instruction 

Rafael  Joseffy  Method 


qf  j-       S  Carnegie  Hall 
\  Steinway  Hail 


Assistant  to  Rafael  Joseffy 


Mail  Address: 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


PIANISTE 

RECITALS,  MUSICALES,  LESSONS 

Ten  years  with  Heinrich  Gebhard 
STUDIO      -      -      -      -      406  PIERCE  BUILDING 

Tuesday  and  Friday  Afternoons. 
Res.,  67  Linden  Street,  Everett         Te!..  Everett  1375-M 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 

(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in   Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.      Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 


OPERA  SCHOOL 


STEINERT  HALL 
BOSTON 


Room  28 
Monday  and  Thursday 
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SANDERS  THEATRE         .  .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK.  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  29 
AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,    1915,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,       MANAGER 


TBe  CBickenng  piano  Bas  from  its 
Beginning  ranked  as  the  leader  :&^& 

WBen  fneDcta*oisit  your  Borne  aDd&  t# 
see  tBis  name  on  tBe  faff  Board  you  are 
not  under  tBe  Decessity  of  explaining 
why  you  purcBased  sucB  a  piano-forte; 
tBej  at  once  acknowledge  your  discrim- 
inating judgment  and  correct  musicaf^ 
taste. 

Its  makers  are  50  entBusiastic  over  a^ 
tBeir  ncB  Bentage  tBat  only  tBe  finest 
workroansBip  and  roatenaf  are  considered 
initsiDaDufacture.  # 

Our  wareroom  dispfay  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  see  and  Bear  tBese  instru- 
ments under  tBe  most  favoraBfe  conditions 

"Wrvte^/or  Catalogue 

CHICKERJNG 

WAREROOM5  4  (ZQ  TREMONT  ST 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Clock  IKJ^y  Between  Mason  aralVta 

Victor- Vict  rolas  •  and 'Records 
Edison  Diamond -Disc  Phonographs^ 


SANDERS  THEATRE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


EIGHTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  29 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Borodin 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  B  minor 


I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Molto  vivo. 

III.  Andante. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Mozart     . 


.  Aria,  "Voi,  che  sapete,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" 


Bach      .       Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  two  Violins  and  Orchestra  of  Strings 

I.     Vivace. 
II.     Largo. 
III.     Finale  (Allegro). 

(Solo  Violins,  Messrs.  Wttek  and  Noack) 


Bruch 
Weber 


.     "Ave  Maria,"  from  "The  Cross  of  Fire," 
A  Dramatic  Cantata,  Op.  52 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon" 


SOLOIST 
Miss  FLORENCE  HINKLE 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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TO 

ifaim&ltamliJtOk 

Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark- 
able depth  of  tone.  Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


WAREROOMS,  492-494  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  5 Alexander  Borodin 

(Born  at  Petrograd,  November  12,  1834;  died  there  February  27,  1887.) 

Borodin's  Symphony  in  B  minor  was  written  during  the  years  1871-77. 
The  first  performance  was  at  Petrograd  in  the  Hall  of  the  Nobility, 
February  14,  1877,  and  Bduard  Napravnik  was  the  conductor.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  December  14,  19 12. 

When  the  symphony  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  London,  February  27,  1896,  the  Telegraph  (London)  published 
this  note: — 

"It  contains  scarcely  a  theme  that  can  on  any  ground  reasonably 
be  referred  to  classic  sources.  Every  important  melody  is  of  an  East- 
ern cast,  and  some  of  the  subjects  were  derived,  one  might  suppose, 
from  the  Middle  Asia  celebrated  in  his  symphonic  poem — an  idea  sup- 
ported by  frequent  repetition  of  brief  phrases  in  the  manner  long  rec- 
ognized as  characteristic  of  Oriental  art.  But  the  most  curious  feat- 
ure in  the  work  is  the  presentation  of  such  music  strictly  in  symphonic 
form.  The  Russian  composer  does  not  use  even  legitimate  oppor- 
tunities of  freedom.  Having  chosen  his  model,  he  respects  it,  and,  so 
to  speak,  compels  the  'fiery  and  untamed  steed'  of  the  Ukraine  to 
figure  in  the  limited  circle  of  the  haute  ecole.  The  effect  is  curious  and 
interesting,  especially  at  moments  when  the  composer  seems  to  have 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  native  impulses  from  getting  the  upper  hand. 
Thus,  the  leading  theme  of  the  first  Allegro,  a  phrase  of  eight  notes, 
haunts  nearly  the  whole  of  the  movement,  chiefly  by  simple  repetition. 
A  second  subject  *  does  appear  at.  proper  times,  it  is  true,  but  comes 
in  apologetically  and  departs  speedily,  hustled  by  the  aggressive  eight 
notes.  Using  a  big  orchestra,  Borodin  employs  color  with  Eastern 
lavishness,  and  exhausts  his  resources  in  tours  de  force  of  various  kinds, 
seeking,  perhaps,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  certain  thematic  mo- 
notony. This  may  not  be — certainly  is  not — what  we  recognize  as 
highest  art,  but  the  work  arrests  attention  for  various  reasons,  espe- 
cially as  an  indication  of  Russian  musical  tendencies  along  classic 
lines." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

It  appears  from  the  score  that  this  symphony  was  edited  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff. 

I.  Allegro,  B  minor,  2-2.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  vig- 
orous theme  given  out  by  the  strings  in  unison,  while  bassoons  and 
horns  reinforce  each  alternate  measure.  This  theme  may  be  taken 
for  the  motto  of  the  movement,  and  it  is  heard  in  every  section  of 
it.  Another  motive,  animato  assai,  is  given  to  the  wood-wind.  After 
the  alternation  of  these  two  musical  thoughts,  the  expressive  second 
theme,  poco  meno  mosso,  3-2  time,  is  introduced  by  the  violoncellos, 
and  afterward  by  the  wood- wind.  The  vigorous  first  theme  is  soon 
heard  again  from  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  development.  The 
time  changes  from  2-2  to  3-2,  but  the  Motto  dominates  with  a  devel- 

*  Liszt  told  Borodin  that  a  critic  might  reproach  him  for  not  having  presented  the  second  theme  of  the 
first  movement  amoroso  or  in  some  such  manner,  but  that  no  one  could  pretend  that  the  symphony  was  not 
well  made  in  view  of  the  basic  elements. — Ed. 


opment  of  the  first  measure  of  the  second  subject.  This  material  is 
worked  at  length.  A  pedal  point,  with  persistent  rhythm  for  the  drum, 
leads  to  the  recapitulation  section,  in  which  the  themes  undergo  cer- 
tain modifications.     The  coda,  animato  assai,  is  built  on  the  Motto. 

II.  Scherzo,  prestissimo,  F  major,  i-i  time.  There  are  a  few 
introductory  measures  with  repeated  notes  for  first  and  second  horn. 
The  chief  theme  is  followed  by  a  new  thought  (syncopated  unison  of 
all  the  strings).     This  alternates  with  the  first  theme. 

Trio:  Allegretto,  6-4.  A  melody  for  the  oboe  is  repeated  by  the 
clarinet,  and  triangle  and  harp  come  in  on  each  alternate  half  of  every 
measure.  This  material  is  developed.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated,  and  the  coda  ends  pianissimo. 

III.  Andante,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  There  are  introductory  measures 
in  which  a  clarinet  is  accompanied  by  the  harp.  A  horn  sings  the 
song  of  the  old  troubadours.  Poco  animato.  There  is  a  tremolo  for 
strings,  and  the  opening  melody,  changed  somewhat,  is  heard  from 
wood-wind  instruments  and  horns.  Poco  piu  animato,  3-4.  A  new 
thought  is  given  to  the  strings  with  a  chromatic  progression  in  the 
bass.  After  the  climax  the  opening  theme  returns  (strings),  and  the 
movement  ends  with  the  little  clarinet  solo.  Then  comes,  without  a 
pause,  the 

IV.  Finale.  Allegro,  B  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  There  is  an  introduction.  The  chief  theme,  forte,  is  given  to 
the  full  orchestra.  It  is  in  5-4.  The  second  subject,  less  tumultuous, 
is  given  to  clarinet,  followed  by  flute  and  oboe.  The  chief  theme  is 
developed,  lento,  in  the  trombones  and  tuba,  and  in  a  more  lively  man- 
ner by  strings  and  wood-wind.  The  second  subject  is  developed,  first 
by  strings,  then  by  full  orchestra.  The  recapitulation  section  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  introductory  material  for  the  opening  of  the  movement. 

This  symphony  was  played  in  Cincinnati  in  the  seasons  of  1898-99 
and  1900-01.  It  was  performed  in  Chicago  on  January  15,  16,  1909, 
and  April  7,  8,  191 1.     It  was  played  in  Pittsburgh,  February  1,  2,  1901. 


canzona,  "voi,  che   sapete,"  act  ii.,    scene   3,  in   "  le  nozze 
di  Figaro" Wolfgang  Amadous  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,*  aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro' ;  musica  di  W.  A.  Mozart,"  was  composed  at  Vienna 
in  1786  and  produced  there  on  May  1  of  the  same  year.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  il  Conte  Almaviva,  Mandini;  la  Contessa,  Laschi; 
Susanna,  Storace;  Figaro,  Benucci;  Cherubino,  Bussani;  Marcellina, 
Mandini;  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio,  Ochelly  (so  Mozart  wrote  Michael 
Kelly's    name,  but    Kelly    says    in    his    Reminiscences    that    he    was 

*  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  was  born  at  Ceneda  in  i74g.  He  died  at  New  York,  August  17,  1838.  His  life  was 
long,  anxious,  strangely  checkered.  "He  had  been  improvvisatore,  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  politician  in 
his  native  land;  poet  to  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  Latin  secretary  to  the  Emperor  in  Austria;  Italian  teacher, 
operatic  poet,  litterateur,  and  bookseller  in  England;  tradesman,  teacher,  opera  manager,  and  bookseller  in 
America."  Even  his  name  was  not  his  own,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  took  orders.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1805.  See  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  entertaining  chapter,  "Da  Ponte  in  New  York"  ("Music  and 
Manners,"  New  York,  i8q8). 
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called  OKelly  in  Italy);  Bartolo  and  Antonio,  Bussani;  Barberina, 
Nannina  Gottlieb  (who  later  created  the  part  of  Pamina  in  Mozart's 
"Magic  Flute,"  September  30,  1791).  Mozart  conducted.  The 
Wiener  Zeitung  (No.  35,  1786)  published  this  review:  "On  Monday, 
May  1,  a  new  Italian  Sings piel  in  four  acts  was  performed  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  entitled  ■  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  arranged  after  the  French 
comedy  of  Hrn.  v.  Beaumarchais  by  Hrn.  Abb.  Da  Ponte,  theatre-poet. 
The  music  to  it  is  by  Hrn.  Kapellmeister  Mozart.  La  Sign.  Laschi,  who 
came  here  again  a  little  while  ago,  and  la  Sign.  Bussani,  a  new  singer, 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time  as  Countess  and  Page."  The  opera  was 
performed  nine  times  that  year.  Only  Martin's  "Burbero  di  buon 
cuore"  had  as  many  performances.  But  when  Martin's  "Cosa  rara" 
met  with  overwhelming  success  on  November  17,  1786,  emperor  and 
public  forgot  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which  was  not  performed  in 
Vienna  in  1787  and  1788,  and  was  first  heard  thereafter  on  August  29, 
1789. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  Bishop's  remod- 
elled English  version,  in  New  York  on  May  3,  1823. 

Cherubino's  canzona  is  in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act.  Andante 
con  moto,  B-flat  major,  2-4. 

Voi,  che  sapete,  che  cosa  e  amor, 
Donne,  vedete,  s'  io  V  ho  nel  cor! 
Quello  ch'  io  provo  viridiro 
Bper  me  nuovo  capir  nol  so. 
Sento  un'  affetto  pien  di  desir, 
Ch'  ora  e  diletto,  ch'  or  a  e  martir, 
Gelo,  e  poi  sento  V  alma  avvampar, 
E  in  un  momento  torno  a  gelar. 
Ricerco  un  bene  fuori  di  me, 
Non  so  chi  il  tienne,  non  so  cos'  e. 
Sospiro  e  gemo  senza  voler, 
Palpito  e  tremo  senza  saper; 
Non  trovo  pacenotte  ne  dl, 
Ma  pur  mi  piace  languir  cosl ! 

Voi,  che  sapete,  che  cosa  e  amor, 
Donne,  vedete,  s'  io  1'  ho  nel  cor. 

This  has  been  Englished  as  follows : — 

Say,  ye  who  borrow  love's  witching  spell, 
What  is  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel? 
Fair  dame  or  maiden,  none  else  may  know 
My  heart  o'erladen,  why  it  is  so. 

What  is  this  yearning,  these  trembling  fears, 
Rapturous  burning,  melting  in  tears? 
While  thus  I  languish,  wild  beats  my  heart, 
Yet  from  my  anguish  I  would  not  part. 
I  seek  a  treasure  fate  still  denies, 
Naught  else  will  pleasure,  naught  else  I  prize. 

I'm  ever  sighing,  I  know  not  why, 
Near  unto  dying  when  none  are  by. 
My  heart  is  riven,  night,  morn,  and  eve; 
But,  ah!  'tis  heaven  thus,  thus  to  grieve. 

Say,  ye  who  borrow  love's  witching  spell, 
What  is  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel? 


The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  one  flute,  one  oboe,  one  clarinet, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns,  strings. 

For  an  amusing  account  of  Mme.  Bussani,  who  created  the  part  of 
Cherubino,  see  Da  Ponte's  memoirs.  Her  lower  tones  were  described 
by  the  more  unprejudiced  as  unusually  beautiful,  and  she  was  praised 
for  her  beauty  and  unconstrained  action  on  the  stage.  W.  T.  Parke 
wrote  of  her  in  1809,  mentioning  the  opening  of  the  King's  Theatre, 
January  6:  "The  manager  .  .  .  engaged  several  new  performers;  among 
whom  were  Signora  Griglietti,  a  pleasing  young  singer,  Signor  Pedrazzi, 
who  had  little  voice,  and  Signora  Bussani  (from  the  opera  at  Lisbon), 
who  had  plenty  of  it,  but  whose  person  and  age  were  not  calculated 
to  fascinate  an  English  audience." 

"  Voi,  che  sapete"  has  been  sung  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  by  Emily  Winant,  November  11,  1882;  Helene 
Hastreiter,  May  21,  1887;  Emma  Juch,  December  22,  1888;  Mrs. 
Arthur  Nikisch,  February  14,  189 1;  Lillian  Blauvelt,  March  17,  1894.^ 


Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  Violins  and  Orchestra  of  Strings 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685 ;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

Bach's  violin  concertos — there  are  two  other  concertos  for  two  violins 
— probably  belong  to  his  Cothen  period  (1717-23).  He  was  called 
as  chapel-master  to  Cothen  by  Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  an 
amiable,  well-educated  man  then  nearly  twenty-four  years  old,  who  had 
travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin 
the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpsichord;  he  had  an  agreeable  bass 
voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  parlor  singer.  Bach  said  of  him, 
"He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  understood  it." 
The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and  here  Bach 
passed  happy  years.  The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not  able  to  find 
even  a  mention  of  Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a  few  notices  scat- 
tered through  the  parish  registers;  but  the  "Bach-Jahrbuch"  of  1905 
contains  a  learned  and  interesting  essay  by  Rudolf  Bunge,  Privy  Coun- 
cillor at  Cothen,  on  Bach's  orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the  instruments 
that  survived  the  players.  Spitta  was  unable  to  find  any  material  for  a 
description  of  the  court  orchestra  and  choir.  We  now  know  the  names 
of  the  musicians  at  the  court  and  what  salaries  were  paid.  Bach  as 
chapel-master  received  thirty-three  thalers  and  twelve  groschen  a 
month. 

Spitta  says  of  the  three  concertos  for  two  violins  and  orchestra: 
"We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  the  originals" — he  has  been  refer- 
ring to  some  adaptations — "  are  of  the  Cothen  time,  but  we  conclude  this 
to  be  the  case  from  a  series  of  other  instrumental  concertos  to  which 
these,  with  their  far  simpler  construction,  form  the  natural  stepping- 
stones:  it  is  also  probable  from  the  official  post  held  by  Bach  at 
Cothen." 

In  this  Concerto  in  D  minor  each  violin  is  treated  with  the  indepen- 
dence associated  with  Bach's  manner  of  treatment.  The  two  do  not 
play  so  much  against  one  another  as  they  do  together  against  the  or- 


chestra.  In  the  Largo  the  orchestra  is  used  only  as  an  accompani- 
ment, as  was  usual  then  in  the  slow  movements  of  concertos. 

Sir  Hubert  Parry,  agreeing  with  Spitta  that  these  concertos  were 
written  in  the  Cothen  period  and  are  akin  to  the  Vivaldi  type,  dwells 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  slow  movements  in  them  and  the  concertos  for 
violin  solo.  "The  great  fascination  which  such  movements  exercise 
over  people  who  are  not  essentially  musical  (as  well  over  those  who 
are  musical  as  well  as  poetical)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  form  is  psy- 
chological rather  than  essentially  musical.  The  form  is  of  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter.  Bach  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  feeling  his 
way  in  this  direction,  and  never  till  his  last  days  quite  made  up  his 
mind  whether  the  usual  mechanical  view  of  form  (the  view  based  on 
distribution  of  keys  and  themes)  or  the  view  which  puts  the  psycho- 
logical scheme  in  the  forefront  was  the  right  one.  But  it  is  in  his  won- 
derful slow  movements  that  he  reveals  the  actual  intention  to  use 
music  as  the  vehicle  of  psychological  conceptions  and  touches  the  fringe 
of  the  question,  which- was  due  to  excite  so  much  attention  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  of  programme  music.  ...  In  the  well-known  concerto 
in  D  minor  for  two  violins  and  orchestra  the  slow  movement  is  again, 
by  a  very  long  way,  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  work.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  it  stands  absolutely  in  the  front  rank  of  all  Bach's 
movements  whose  reason  of  existence  is  pure  beautiful  melody.  But 
in  this  case  the  psychological  element  is  not  so  much  in  evidence. 
Bach's  mind  was  not  in  this  case  moved  by  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  contrast  as  that  between  the  basses  and  the  solo  violin  in  the  other 
concertos,  but  by  the  aesthetical  possibilities  of  alternation  between 
two  solo  violins,  in  which  the  cuewould_not  be  so  much  in  apposition 
or  contrast,  but  in  sisterly  discourse.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  Bach, 
probably  unconsciously,  was  carried  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
in  the  direction  of  the  modern  conception  of  the  concerto,  for  in 
making  use  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  solo  violins  ample  material  was 
supplied  for  the  development  of  the  whole  movement,  and  consequently 
the  orchestra  comes  to  occupy  a  very  subordinate  and  insignificant 
position,  mainly  contenting  itself  with  supplying  the  harmonies  and 
indicating  the  rhythmic  pulse." 

This  concerto  was  played  by  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Loeffler  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  October  n,  1890, 
Mr.  Nikisch  conductor, — "In  Memoriam — Otto  DreseL"  The  cadenza 
in  the  third  movement  was  then  by  Hellmesberger. 


"Ave  Maria,"  from  "The;  Cross  of  Fire,"  A  Dramatic  Cantata, 
Op.  52 Max  Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;  now  living  at  Friedenau,  Berlin.) 

"Das  Feuerkreuz,"  based  on  an  incident  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Lady  of  the  Lake,"  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (organ 
ad  libitum),  poem  by  Heinrich  Bulthaupt,  music  by  Max  Bruch, 
was  first  sketched  by  the  composer  in  1874  at  Bonn.  It  was  completed 
at  Breslau  in  1888.  The  first  performance  was  at  Breslau  on  February 
26,  1889,  by  the  Breslau  Sing-Akademie,  to  which  the  cantata  is  dedi- 
cated.    The  solo  singers  were  Miss   Pia  von  Sicherer,   soprano;    K. 


Scheidemantel,  baritone;  Kiihn,  bass.  The  composer  conducted.  The 
cantata  was  published  in  1889. 

The  cantata  contains  this  preface:  "Long  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  down  to  the  early  Middle  Ages,  there  still  survived 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  a  singular  heathen  custom.  When  one 
Gau  (Clan)  declared  war  upon  another,  the  chief  with  solemn  cere- 
monies consecrated  the  so-called  'Cross  of  Fire.'  A  cross  of  yew  was 
set  on  fire  at  an  altar  and  quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  sacrificed  goat; 
it  was  then  given  to  a  messenger  of  noble  birth,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  carry  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  next  post  and  there  hand  it 
to  a  second  messenger.  The  latter  must  also  be  a  noble,  and  he  must 
then  carry  it  on  without  delay  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  Cross 
of  Fire  went  the  round  of  the  whole  country,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  as  a  signal  of  war.  It  rallied  to  the  flag  every  man-at-arms 
who  saw  it,  and  responded  to  the  call  of  battle.  The  present  poem  is 
founded  on  this  custom,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  use  of  in  his 
'Lady  of  the  Lake.'"* 

In  Bulthaupt's  poem,  Norman  and  Mary  are  about  to  be  wedded  in 
a  mountain  chapel.  Norman  receives  the  fiery  cross  as  the  ceremony 
is  about  to  begin.  In  the  "Ave  Maria"  (No.  6),  the  deserted  bride 
pours  out  her  emotions. 

The  following  translation  into  English  is  by  Henry  G.  Chapman. f 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  D  minor,  2-4: 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Maria! 

O  come  to  me  when  night  is  dark, 

On  tender  feet  with  light  surrounded, 

Thou  that  so  oft  a  gentle  balm 

Has  pour'd  upon  my  heart  sore  wounded. 

The  storm  is  raging  without  on  the  lea, 

O  come,  bring  thou  some  light  to  me. 

Maria,  I'm  but  a  reed,  wind-shaken: 

Help  me,  forsaken! 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen !  Ave  Maria,  Ave  Maria ! 

•See  Scott's  poem:  Canto  Third. — Ed. 

t  The  translation  is  published  here  through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 
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Andante  con  molto  di  moto: 

Where  art  thou,  my  lov'd  one, 

In  terrors  of  darkness? 

Who  spreads  thee  the  couch  thy  refreshment  demands? 

Who  covers  thee  gently  with  loving  hands? 

When  comes  the  day, 

Who  guards  thee  in  the  heat  of  the  fray? 

Arrows,  bolts,  and  lances  are  flying ! 

Alia  breve  ma  non  troppo,  2-2 : 

Woe's  me!     Spent  and  dying, 

On  our  warriors'  outermost  wall, 

The  horrors  fall ! 

They're  charging  again ! 

Saviour  of  man ! 

Norman!     He  sinks,  he's  slain. 

Tempo  L,  D  major,  2-2: 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen !  Ave  Maria ! 

If  o'er  the  stormy  sea  thou  fare, 

It  stills  the  wildest  waves  to  meet  thee ! 

Thou  smilest,  and  from  rock  to  thorn 

Sweet  summer  flow'rs  spring  up  to  greet  thee. 

For  we  are  naught,  with  all  our  pow'r ! 

Be  thou  our  help  in  danger's  hour! 

Those  thou  lov'st  from  injury  guard  thou, 

For  gracious  art  thou ! 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Maria!  Ave,  Ave! 

"The  Cross  of  Fire"  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
People's  Choral  Union,  Frederick  W.  Wodell  conductor,  January  26, 
1 9 13.  The  solo  singers  were  Edna  S.  Dunham,  Horatio  Connell 
Charles  Mcllvain. 


BEFORE  THE  CONCERT 
AFTER  THE  CONCERT 


(Under  Management  of  L.  C.  Prior) 
BOYLSTON  AND  EXETER  STREETS,  BOSTON 

Dainty  Luncheons 
Splendid  Dinners  Appetizing  Suppers 

Our  Rose  Garden  is  the  Coziest  Tea  Room  in  Boston.     4  to  6  o'clock 
GOOD  MUSIC  EXCELLENT  SERVICE  PERFECT  CUISINE 
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Overture;  to  the  Opera  "Oberon"  .    .  Cari,  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;    died  at    London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Oberon;  or,  the  Elf -king's  Oath,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
book  by  James  Robinson  Planche,  music  by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  April  12,  1826. 
Weber  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Rezia,  Mary  Anne  Paton; 
Mermaid,  Mary  Anne  Goward;  Fatima,  Mme.  Vestris;  Puck,  Harriet 
Cawse;  Huon,  John  Braham;  Oberon,  Mr.  Gownell;  Scherasmin,  acted 
by  Mr.  Fawcett,  "but  a  bass  singer,  named  Isaacs,  was  lugged  in  head 
and  shoulders  to  eke  out  the  charming  quatuor,  'Over  the  Dark  Blue 
Waters.'" 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  in  Music  Hall  by  the  Parepa- 
Rosa  Company,  May  23,  1870.* 

The  first  performance  of  "Oberon"  in  "its  original  shape"  was  at 
Leipsic,  December  23,  1826.  f 

* 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera  for 
Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  himself  to 
the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  lessons 
of  an  Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously. 
Planche  sent  the  libretto  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made  his  first  sketch 
on  January  23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains  this  note  at  the  end 
of  the  overture:   "Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the  morning,  at  a  quarter 

*  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Rezia,  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa;  Fatima,  Mrs.  E.  Seguin;  Puck,  Miss  Geraldine 
Warden;  Sir  Huon,  William  Castle;  Scherasmin,  A.  Laurence  (sic);  Oberon,  G.  F.  Hall;  Mermaid,  Miss 
Isaacson  (?).  Carl  Rosa  conducted.  A  song  "Where  Love  is,  there  is  Home,"  arranged  by  Howard  Glover 
from  a  theme  in  one  of  Weber's  pianoforte  sonatas,  was  introduced.  The  audience  was  not  large,  and  it 
was  cool. 

t  The  part  of  Rezia  was  then  taken  by  Miss  Canzi.  and  that  of  Sir  Huon  by  Vetter.  Catherine  Canzi, 
daughter  of  a  Hungarian  mother,  was  born  at  Baden,  Austria,  in  1805.  She  studied  with  several  teachers,  and 
became  the  pupil  of  Salieri  in  1819.  She  sang  at  court  concerts  in  1821,  appeared  at  the  Court  Opera  House 
in  operas  by  Rossini,  and  visited  German  opera  houses  as  a  "guest."  In  1822  she  went  to  Milan,  where  she 
studied  with  Banderali.  She  sang  at  La  ScalainMay,  1823,  in  Rossini's  "Barbieredi  Siviglia"and  "L'Inganno 
Felice,"  sang  with  success  in  other  Italian  opera  houses,  returned  to  Germany  in  1825,  and  was  engaged  for 
the  Leipsic  opera  house.  She  visited  London  and  Paris  in  1826,  but  did  not  make  a  sensation.  In  1827 
she  became  a  member  of  the  Stuttgart  opera  house  company,  and  remained  there  about  ten  years.  In  1830 
she  married  Wahbach,  the  stage  manager  of  the  opera  house.  She  retired  with  a  pension  given  by  the  King 
of  Wiirtemberg. 


Inflammation  of  the  throat,   bronchial   and   asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 

Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Samples  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.     Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.     Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York 
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of  twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.     Soli  Deo  Gloria  III    C.  M.  V. 
Weber."     This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture,  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings,  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto  ed  il  tutto 
pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  answered 
by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is  taken  from 
the  first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction  and  chorus 
of  elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short  dreamy  pas- 
sage for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full  orchestral 
crashing  chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  (Allegro 
con  fuoco  in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures  are  taken 
from  the  accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the  dark  blue- 
waters,"  sung  by  Rezia,  Fathna,  Huon,  Scherasmin  (act  ii.,  scene  x.). 
The  horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  is  answered  by  the  skipping  fairy 
figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by  the  clarinet,  then 
by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures  of  the  second  part 
of  Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme  taken  from  the  pero- 
ration, presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air,  "  Ocean!  Thou  mighty  monster" 
(act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to  the  violins.  This  theme 
ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with 
soft  repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums,  basses.  The  first 
theme  is  worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme  is  introduced  and 
treated  in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal  c6unter-theme  in 
the  strings.  The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not  elaborately;  and 
then  the  Rezia  motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 

At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 


TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 

BACK   BAY 

TOURING  CARS  LIMOUSINES 

Charge  Accounts  solicited  with  Responsible  Parties 
GIVE  YOUR  ORDER  TO  THE  USHER 
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Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 

A  high-class  hotel  with  moderate  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  home-like  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  iUurtrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  S.  M.  Costello.  Manager 


With  the  advent  of  Spring  come  thoughts  of  new  clothes — clothes 

for  the  house  as  well  as  for  the  ballroom  or  street 

Instead  of  buying  new  gowns  throughout  let  LEWANDOS  handle 

your  Spring  problem 

With  experts  in  charge  of  every  department  we  are  prepared  to  clean 

anything  you  may  submit — dainty  frocks  and  gowns  of   the  most 

delicate  material  lace  curtains  rugs  exquisite  draperies  and  tapestries 

blankets  and  downy  quilts 

You  will  be  delighted  with  our  workmanship  and  need  entertain  no 

fear  as  to  the  reliability  of 


WANDOS 


Established  since  1 829         We  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 

AMERICAS  GREATEST  CLEANSERS  AND  DYERS 

Prompt  deliveries  by  parcel  post  or  express 
Send  us  your  cleaning  work  We  will  give  our  expert  advice  gladly  free  of  charge 

BOSTON  SHOPS 


Oxford  555 


Back  Bay  3900 


BR00KLINE 
WATERTOWN 

NEW  YORK 


Back  Bay  3881 

ROXBURY  MALDEN  FITCHBURG 

DORCHESTER  LYNN  LOWELL 

WALTHAM  SALEM  FALL  RIVER 

PHILADELPHIA  WASHINGTON  And  all  the  large  cities  of  the  East 


"YOU     CAN     RELY     ON     LEWANDOS" 
CAMBRIDGE   SHOP,    1274   MASSACHUSETTS    AVENUE 

'Phone  945 
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Bach 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  Violins  and  String  Orchestra 

Solo  Violins,  Messrs.  Witek  and  Noack,  April  29 
Ballantine,  Edward 

Prelude  to  the  play  "The  Delectable  Forest"  December  10 

Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55  October  22 

Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93  February  25 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  January  14 

Concerto,  D  major,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  61  Anton  Witek,  January  14 
Borodin 

Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  5  April  29 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73  December  10 

Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a  February  25 

Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80  March  25 

Bruch 

Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  1,  G  minor,  Op.  26  Irma  Seydel,  February  25 

Air,  "Ave  Maria,"  from  the  cantata  "The  Cross  of  Fire" 

Florence  HinklE,  April  29 
Chad  wick 

Symphonic  Sketches:  Suite  for  Orchestra  November  12 

DvorAk 

Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92  February  25 

Handel 

Air,  "Ombra  mai  fu,"  from  the  opera  "Serse"    PasqualE  Amato,  October  22 
Haydn 

Symphony  in  G  major,  "The  Surprise"  (B.  &  H.  No.  6)  January  14 

Liszt 

Concerto  No.  1,  E-flat  major,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Edward  Morris,  February  4 
MacDowell 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,   D  minor,  Op.  23 

Laeta  Hartley,  November  12 
Mozart 

Symphony  in  C  major  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551)  March  25 

Aria,  "Voi  che  sapete"  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Florence  HinklE,  April  29 
Ropartz 

Symphony  No.  4,  C  major  November  12 

Saint-Saens 

Aria,  "Qui  done  commande  quand  il  aime?"  from  "Henry  VIII." 

Paso ualE  Amato,  October  22 

Concerto,  C  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  44 

Harold  Bauer,  December  10 
Schumann 

Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  January  14 

Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39  February  4 

Strauss 

Tone  Poem,  "Don  Juan,"  Op.  20  October  22 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1,  B-flat  minor,  Op.  23        Ruth  Deyo,  March  25 
Wagner 

A  Faust  Overture  February  4 

"A  Siegfried  Idyl"  March  25 

Overture  to  "  Euryanthe  "  October  22 

Overture  to  the  opera  "  Der  Freischiitz"  February  4 

Overture  to  the  opera  "Oberon"  APnl  29 
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The  Eurythmics 

A  Study  of  Modern  Harmony 

Musicians  of  To-day   . 

Modern  Harmony 

Orchestration 
Montagu-Nathan    History  of  Russian.  Music 
Newmarch  The  Russian  Opera 

Sonneck  Early  Opera  in  America 

The  Musical  Quarterly  (yearly  subscription  $3.00) 


Jacques-Dalcroze 

Lenormand 

Rolland 

Hull 

Forsyth 


ea 


ch 


$  .75 
2.00 
1.25 
3.00 
5.25 
1.75 
1.75 
5.00 
.75 


26  &  28  WEST  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


High  Class  Millinery 

480  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Block  of  Brunswick  Hotel 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


$5.00  DEPARTMENT  $6.60 

During  the  dull  season,  and  in  order  to 
keep  our  girls  employed,  we  made  up  a 
large  assortment  of  Trimmed  Hats  and 
Toques — copies  from  the  latest  models — 
to  be  sold  at  these  low  prices.  No  two 
alike  in  shape,  color  or  material.  As  ex- 
clusive and  stylish  as  they  are  reasonable. 


Instruction  in 

MUSICAL  THEORY 
and  COMPOSITION 


Harmony  Counterpoint 

Orchestration 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  5864 


Wui^lTIzrh 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 


236  Bay  State  Road 


Boston 
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SANDERS     THEATRE 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

1915-1916 

THIRTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.00 

October  21  November  1 1  December  9 

January  13  February  3 

February  24  March  23  April  27 
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1 50  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


A  NEW  EDITION  BROUGHT  UP  TO  DATE 


An  invaluable,  handy  reference  work  for  Musicians,  Teachers, 
Students,  Libraries  and  Music  Clubs 


By  W.  J.  BALTZELL 


With  Supplement 


0 

p 

ONARY   Q 

0 

Price,  $1.25  postpaid         U 


Tmnnrtanl'     Will  send  the  new  supplement  only  to 
inipurid.Hl     edition,  postage  paid,  for  ten  cents,  coi 


owners  of  the  first 
coin  or  stamps. 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 

Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address.  140  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road,  Brookline 

Telephone,  271 7-M  Brookline 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


INSTRUCTION   IN  PIANO 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,  INTERPRETATION 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston. 

307  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

75  WESTLAND  AVENUE 

Telephone.  Back  Bay  3738-J  BOSTON 


Pianist  and  Teacher 
STUDIO,    92   MARLBOROUGH   STREET 

TELEPHONE  B.  B.  3625-W 
Mason  &  Hamlin  piano  used 


Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS: 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Millea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  others 


PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

Exponent  ol  the  Leschetizky  School 

Studio 

HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  WESTLAND  AVE. 

For  appointments,  'Phone  Back  Bay  3180 


Composer  of  the  successful  songs 

MY  NIGHTINGALE  SING  ON 
0  BONNIEST  LASSIE  YET 


NEW  SONGS 
God  Bless  You  My  Dear 
Heart  of  Mine 

The  Little  Doll  Boy  and  The  Little  Doll  Girl 
Lullaby 
Cupid's  Call 


LUCKHARDT  &  BELDER,  36  WEST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


leprae©  and  Teacher  ©£  Singing 


Studio,  316  Newbury  Street,  Boston 


Tel.  Back  Bay  308 1-W 


Mondays  at  Huntington  Chambers,  Room  201 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHING 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 


FOLK  SONGS 


218  TREMONT  STREET,  ROOM  406 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 
372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

In  Cambridge  mornings,  25  Winthrop  Hall,  Episcopal  Theological  School  (2816-R  Cambridge) 

312  PIERCE  BUILDING,  Copley  Square,  BOSTON 

Office  hours,  3  to  4,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  p.m. 


President  of  Nat.  Ass'n.  of  Teachers  of  Singing. 

Member  of  Examining  Committee  of  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers'  Ass'n.,  1914;  President,  1913;  Chair- 
man of  Program  Committee,  1912. 


THE  ART  OF   SINGING 


BARITONE        LECTURES  and  RECITALS 


114  West  72nd  Street     .      .     New  York  City 


Piano  Instruction 

Rafael  Joseffy  Method 


c  j-       \  Carnegie  Hall 

otudios:  \  o.  •  on 

oteinway  Hall 


Assistant  to  Rafael  Joseffy 


Mail  Address: 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


PIANISTE 

RECITALS,  MUSICALES,  LESSONS 

Ten  years  with  Heinrich  Gebhard 
STUDIO      -      -      -      -      406  PIERCE  BUILDING 

Tuesday  and  Friday  Afternoons. 
Res.,  67  Linden  Street,  Everett        Te!.,  Everett  1375-M 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 

The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  Ave.  and  Cumberland  St.,  Boston 

(Cumberland  Street  entrance) 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in   Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.      Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 


OPERA  SCHOOL 


STEINERT  HALL 
BOSTON 


Room  28 
Monday  and  Thursday 
20 


INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  20 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1914,   BY  C.A.ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,       MANAGER 


From  New  England's 
Largest  and  Most  Com- 
prehensive Collection  of 
Fine  Pianos. 


To  all  intending  piano  buyers,  Steinert's  offers  unequalled 
advantages.  Our  stocks  of  pianos  are  not  only  the  largest — they  are 
the  best  in  New  England.  You  can  make  comparison  here  of  a  great 
variety  of  models  and  an  amazing  number  of  really  famous  makes  of 
pianos.  You  can  suit  your  preference  as  to  what  you  will  invest,  for 
the  range  of  prices  is  complete — from  the  highest  which  works  of  art 
command  to  the  lowest  you  can  safely  pay  and  expect  satisfaction. 
We  offer  complete  stocks  of  these  instruments: 


The  world-famous  Steinway. — The  superb  Hume. — The  favorite 
Jewett,  used  by  hundreds  of  music  teachers. — The  popular  Wood= 
bury,  a  magnificent  piano  at  a  moderate  price.     From  $275  up. 


Steinway,  Weber,  Steck — all  international  pianos  with  factories 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  —  and  the  well-known  Wheelock, 
Stuyvesant  and  Stroud.  From  $550  up.  Other  Player= 
Pianos  only  $395. 
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No  Piano  of  American  make  has 
been  so  favored  by  the  musical  pub- 
lic as  this  famous  old  Boston  make. 
The  world's  greatest  musicians  have 
demanded  it  and  discriminating 
people  have  purchased  it. 

THE  CHICKERING  PIANO 

enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
recipient  of 

129  First  Medals  and  Awards 
for  Superiority 

Its  wonderful  tone  and  action  call 
it  to  the  studio  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  pupil,  and  it  is  sought 
by  teachers  and  musical  people 
when  the  best  is  desired. 
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One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Concert  in  Providence 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  20 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven       .         .     Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Saint-Saens 


Aria,  "Qui  done  commande  quand  il  aime?"  from 
"Henry  VIII.'5,  Act  I.,  Scene  4 


Richard  Strauss       .      Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Handel    . 


Weber 


Air  "Ombra  mai  fu"  from  the  Opera,  "Serse," 
Act  I.,  Scene  i 

.    Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


SOLOIST 
PASQUALE  AMATO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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TO 


itasmt&lfaiitltit 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 

Providence  Representatives 

GOFF  &  DARLING  276  WESTMINSTER  STREET 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

ludw1g  van  b£ethov£n 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Munster,  1840): 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823 :  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's 
memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.'" 

These  statements  are  direct.     Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
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edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed";  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from*  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony;  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man !  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn 
out  a  tyrant!'" 
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The  great  success  of  Krakauer 
Pianos  is  based  on  their  ability 
to  give  proper  expression  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  Masters 
of  Music. 
Have  you  heard  the  Krakauer? 

If  not,  call  and  inspect  our  full 
line. 

The  Krakauer  is  made  by  mu- 
sicians, tested  by  musicians, 
and  endorsed  by  musicians. 
Sold  here  on  the  most  favor- 
able terms. 
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Composer  and  Conductor;  Head  of  Theory  Department  of  Peabody 
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President  of  the  Wisconsin  Music  Teachers'  Association. 

At  the  Music  School:  Associate  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Theory.    (Les- 
chetizky  Method).    Lecturer  on  History  of  Music. 
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regular  instruction. 

T>.     Visitors'  Day. 

ANNE  GILBRETH  CROSS,  Director. 

HELEN  SOMES  HEATH,  Secretary. 


Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  remarkable  Life  of  Beethoven  argues  against 
Schindler's  theory  that  Beethoven  wished  to  celebrate  the  French  Revo- 
lution en  bloc.  "C'etait  Vhomme  de  Brumaire"  that  Beethoven  honored 
by  his  dedication  (pp.  79-82). 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:    "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  h^ave 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  a  private  concert  at 
Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief, 
so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April* 7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,   dedicated  to  his  Excellence 


Telephone,  1215  R2— Pawt. 


MUSICAL  MOMENTS  WITH  CHILDREN 
NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

An  unsolicited  letter  from  Dr.  Percy  Goetschius,  instructor  in  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York  City. 

509  West  121st  Street,  New  York  City 
Dear  Mrs.  Sherman:  April  15,  1914. 

Just  a  hasty  line  to  thank  you  for  the  circulars  you  sent.  I  wish  I  could  be  more 
active  in  quickening  people's  appreciation  of  your  work.  It  is  so  significant,  so  sharply 
contrasted  with  the  bulk  of  superficial  musical  training,  that  I  should  be  as  happy  as  you 
to  see  it  gain  wide  recognition  and  adoption. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

PERCY  GOETSCHIUS. 
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Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  was  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto. 
If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce 
on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 


* 
*  * 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  G.  J.  Webb  conductor,  December 
13,  185 1.  At  this  concert  Berlioz's  overture  to  "Waverley"  was  also 
performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time.  The  soloists  were  Mme.  Goria 
Botho,  who  sang  airs  from  " Robert  le  Diable"  and  "Charles  VI."; 
Thomas  Ryan,  who  played  a  clarinet  fantasia  by  Reissiger;  and  Wulf 
Fries,  who  played  a  fantasia  by  Kummer  for  the  violoncello.  The 
overture  to  "II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia"  ended  the  concert. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood- wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood-wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-rlat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
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e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe, 
accompanied  by  wood- wind  instruments  and  strings;  the  strings 
give  the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

M.  d'Indy,  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Beethoven  as  shown  in  his 
music,  calls  attention  to  the  "  rnilitarisnie,"  the  adaptation  of  a  war- 
like rhythm  to  melody,  that  characterizes  this  march. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations.     Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
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for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood- wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


* 


At  the  second  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
February  18,  1843,  the  following  comments  were  printed  on  the  pro- 
gramme: "This  great  work  was  commenced  when  Napoleon  was  first 
Consul,  and  was  intended  to  portray  the  workings  of  that  extraordinary 
man's  mind.  In  the  first  movement,  the  simple  subject,  keeping  its 
uninterrupted  way  through  harmonies  that  at  times  seem  in  almost 
chaotic  confusion,  is  a  grand  idea  of  Napoleon's  determination  of 
character.  The  second  movement  is  descriptive  of  the  funeral  honors 
paid  to  one  of  his  favorite  generals,  and  is  entitled  '  Funeral  March  on 
the  Death  of  a  Hero.'  The  winding  up  of  this  movement  represents 
the  faltering  steps  of  the  last  gazers  into  the  grave,  and  the  listener 
hears  the  tears  fall  on  the  coffin  ere  the  funeral  volley  is  fired,  and 
repeated  faintly  by  an  echo.  The  third  movement  (Minuet  and  Trio) 
describes  the  homeward  march  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  Finale  is  a 
combination  of  French  Revolutionary  airs  put  together  in  a  manner 
that  no  one  save  a  Beethoven  could  have  imagined."  And  this  note, 
Mr.  Krehbiel  tells  us,  was  inserted  in  the  programme  for  several,  even 
twenty-five,  years  after. 

Marx  saw  in  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  the  incidents  of  a 
battle  as  it  is  preconceived  in  the  mind  of  the  conqueror.  The  different 
incidents  are  characterized  by  the  chief  themes  and  their  developments. 
The  ending  with  the  return  of  the  first  theme  is  the  triumph  of  the 
victor's  plan.  The  funeral  march  pictures  Night  spreading  her  shade 
over  the  battlefield,  which  is  covered  with  the  corpses  of  those  who 
died  for  glory;  in  the  scherzo  are  heard  the  rejoicings  of  the  soldiery 
homeward  bound;  and  the  finale  is  Peace  consecrating  the  victories 
of  the  hero. 
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Griepenkerl  preferred  to  see  in  the  fugued  passage  of  the  first  move- 
ment the  entrance  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Berlioz  insisted  that  there  should  be  no  thought  of  battles  or 
triumphant  marches,  but  rather  profound  reflections,  melancholy 
recollections,  imposing  ceremonies, — in  a  word,  the  funeral  oration  over 
a  hero. 

Wagner  wrote:  "The  designation  'heroic'  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest 
sense,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  conceived  as  relating  merely  to  a  military 
hero.  If  we  broadly  connote  by  'hero'  ('Held')  the  whole,  the  full- 
fledged  man,  in  whom  are  present  all  the  purely  human  feelings — of 
love,  of  grief,  of  force — in  their  highest  fill  and  strength,  then  we  shall 
rightly  grasp  the  subject  which  the  artist  lets  appeal  to  us  in  the 
speaking  accents  of  his  tone-work.  The  artistic  space  of  this  work 
is  filled  with  all  the  varied,  intercrossing  feelings  of  a  strong,  a  consum- 
mate Individuality,  to  which  nothing  human  is  a  stranger,  but  which 
includes  within  itself  all  truly  Human,  and  utters  it  in  such  a  fashion 
that,  after  frankly  manifesting  every  noble  passion,  it  reaches  a  final 
rounding  of  its  nature,  wherein  the  most  feeling  softness  is  wedded 
with  the  most  energetic  force.  The  heroic  tendency  of  this  art  work 
is  the  progress  toward  that  rounding  off"  (Englished  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Ellis).  And  Wagner  explained  on  these  lines  each  movement.  As 
the  second  shows  the  "deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man,"  so  the  scherzo 
reveals  the  "gladly,  blithely  doing  man";  while  the  finale  shows  us 
finally  "the  man  entire,  harmoniously  at  one  with  self,  in  those  emotions 
where  the  Memory  of  Sorrow  becomes  itself  the  shaping-force  of 
noble  Deeds." 

Nor  should  the  "  rededication  "  of  the  "Eroica"  to  Bismarck  by  Hans 
von  Biilow,  cher  unique,  as  Liszt  frequently  called  him,  be  forgotten. 
Biilow  said,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin  (May 
28,  1892):  "Yes,  the  hero  was  the  quintessence  of  the  world  to  Beet- 
hoven. We  cannot  know,  we  cannot  surmise,  what  slumbered  in  his 
soul.  Perhaps  there  slumbered  the  picture  of  the  great  American 
citizen,  George  Washington.  But  he  looked  for  a  hero  of  his  own  time, 
a  European  hero;   and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  great  star  of  Bonaparte." 

And  there  Biilow  might  have  stopped  where  Beethoven  began. 
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"Qui  donc  commands  quand  ilaimk?"  from  "Henry VIII.,"  Act  I., 
Scene  4 Camilla  Saint-Sa£ns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  still  living  there.) 

"Henry  VIII.,"  opera  in  four  acts  and  six  scenes,  book  by  Armand 
Silvestre  and  Leonce  Detroyat,  music  by  Saint-Saens,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  March  5,  1883.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Catherine  d'Aragon,  Mme.  Krauss;  Anne  de  Boleyn,  Miss  Richard; 
Lady  Clarence,  Mme.  Nastorg;  Henry  VIII.,  Mr.  Lassalle;  Don 
Gomez  de  Feria,  Mr.  Dereims;  Le  Legat,  Mr.  Boudouresque;  Le  due 
de  Norfolk,  Mr.  Lorrain;  Le  comte  de  Surrey,  Mr.  Sapin;  L'arche- 
veque  de  Cantorbery,  Mr.  Gaspard.  The  chief  dancer  was  Miss  Subra. 
Mr.  Altes  conducted.     The  opera  was  performed  thirty-three  times  in 

1883. 

Henry  learns  that  the  Pope  is  opposed  to  his  plan  of  divorce.  He 
tells  Surrey  of  his  amorous  longing  for  Anne.  Surrey  answers:  "In 
the  presence  of  the  most  beautiful  woman,  a  king  commands  and 
does  not  sigh  after  her."  Henry  asks  how  one  can  command  when  one 
loves. 

Larghetto,  3-4.     F-sharp  minor. 

Qui  donc  commande  quand  il  aime, 

Et  quel  empire  reste  au  cceur 

Ou  l'amour  met  son  pied  vainqueur! 

Allegro  agitato. 

Ah !  e'est  la  torture  supreme. 
Elle  veut  et  puis  ne  veut  plus, 
EHe  me  cherche  et  puis  m'evite, 
Fait-il  mes  desirs  supernus. 

Ah !  e'est  la  torture  supreme. 
Esperer  et  craindre  a  la  fois 
Et  vivre  exile  de  soi-meme ! 
Ayant  des  caprices  pour  lois 
Elle  me  cherche  et  puis  m'evite 
Elle  veut  et  puis  ne  veut  plus. 
Ah!     C est  la  torture  supreme! 

Larghetto.     "Qui  donc  commande,"  etc. 

But  who  commands  when  he  is  in  love,  and  what  sovereignty  remains  in  the  heart, 
on  which  Love  has  put  his  triumphant  foot?  Supreme  torture!  She  will  and  she 
will  not;    she  pursues  me  and  she  shuns  me;    what  matters  my  own  desire? 

To  hope  and  at  the  same  time  to  fear,  to  live  in  exile — this  is  the  torture  of  tor- 
tures! Holding  caprice  for  law,  she  pursues  and  shuns  me,  she  will  and  she  will 
not. 
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"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  L,enau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 
The  piece  has  also  been  played  at  these  concerts:  November  5,  1898, 
November  1,  1902,  February  11,  April  29,  1905,  October  27,  1906, 
October  9,  1909. 

"Don  Juan"  was  played  here  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conductor,  March  22,  1898. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 
Thuille  died  in  1907. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's  *  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;   the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bliiht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 

Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 

Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung 

Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft, 

Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 

Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 

Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 

1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 

Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  bauen. 

Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 

Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 

Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 

Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 

Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 

So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 

Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 

So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen ! 


Don  Juan  (zu  Marcello). 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Still  e  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wunschen,  alles  H  off  en; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht ;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson:* — 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother). 

O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 


Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 

I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 

Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 

Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring : 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

*  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of 
that  composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever^must  be~new, 
Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 
It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 
And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 
Bach  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 
So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 
So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 
Out  to  the  chase!     To  victories  new  aspire! 


Don  Juan  {to  Mat  cello,  his  friend). 
It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote/under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1898).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Kitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "Don  Juan."  "Don  Juan" 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
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once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Bach  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess.  Be- 
cause he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another,  at 
last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."* 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any,  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections :  ' '  The  First  Victim,  '  Zerlinchen' " ;  "  The  Countess  " ; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adver- 
sary kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-1,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind).  The  first  of  the  fair 
apparitions  appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp). 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the.  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  K  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  ' '  Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  is  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing" ;  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by  the 
theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the  song, 
but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is  heard, 
and  he  rushes  from" Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  2," 
is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!     away  to  ever-new  victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims : — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  K  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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Air,  "Ombra  mai  Fu,"  from  the  Opera  "Serse," 

Act  I.,  Scene  i George  Frideric  Handel 

(Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

The  opening  scene  of  this  opera  in  three  acts,  first  performed  in  Lon- 
don, April  15,  1738,  represents  "a  summer-house  near  a  most  beautiful 
garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  plane  tree."  Xerxes  is  under  this 
tree. 

Recitative : 

Frondi  tenere  e  belle  del  mio  plantano  amato  per  voi  risplenda  il  fato.  Tuoni, 
lampi,  e  procelle  non  v'ol  traggeno  mai  la  cara  pace  ne  giunga  a  profanarvi  austro 
rapace. 

Air: 

Ombra  mai  fu 
Di  vegetabile 
Cara  ed  amabile 
Soave  piu. 
Recitative : 

Tender  and  beautiful  leaves  of  my  loved  plane  tree,  splendid  your  destiny! 
Thunder,  the  lightnings  and  tempests  never  disturb  your  dear  peace,  nor  does  the 
greedy  south  wind  join  in  violating  it. 

Air: 

There  never  was  a  sweeter  shade  of  a  dear  and  lovely  plant. 

The  air  sung  by  Xerxes,  a  soprano  or  mezzo-soprano,  is  in  F  major, 
3-4,  larghetto.  The  accompaniment  is  for  strings,  in  full  four-part 
harmony. 

The  opera  was  written  in  London  between  December  26,  1737,  and 
February  14,  1738.  The  text,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  music,  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  an  Italian  opera  forty  or  fifty  years  older. 
The  characters  in  the  opera  are  Serse,  Arsamene,  Amastre,  Romilda, 
Atalanta,  Ariodate,  and  Elviro. 

The  air  is  now  familiar  through  the  preposterous  arrangement  known 
as  "Handel's  Largo."  The  arrangement  by  Joseph  Hellmesberger  is 
made  for  violin  solo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  threee  trombones,  bass  tuba,  harp,  the  usual 
strings,  and  harmonium  or  organ  ad  lib.  The  air  is  transposed  from 
F  major  to  G  major.  Hellmesberger  made  an  earlier  arrangement  for 
violin,  harp,  pianoforte,  and  harmonium. 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Butin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
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music  by  Von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture,  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance:  "  My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera- 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me !  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess ! "  It  was  Mme.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra ;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.     Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
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do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Briihl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 


* 


The  overture  begins  K-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half-note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth'  "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Liifte  Ruh'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo ; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 
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In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tradegy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Kuryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  it.     The  old  woman  sees  her 
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way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthes 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first  sce- 
nario was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a 
fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner 
of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister,"  also  known  as  overture  "zu 
Riibezahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no 
such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahns's 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pianis- 
simo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  tbe  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,   four  horns,   two   trumpets,   three   trombones,   kettledrums, 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844) .  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March 
igo7).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memoryjpf  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  IQ05). 
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and  strings.     The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Kmperor  of 
Austria. 


* 
*  * 


A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Servieres,  a  volume  in  the  series 
"Les  Musieiens  Celebres,"  was  published  at  Paris  in  1907  by  I,i- 
brairie  Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  fiditeur.  Servieres,  after  speaking 
of  Mme.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "  In  spite  of  the  corrections 
and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded,  the  piece  was  still 
absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mme.  von  Weber,  who  showed  such 
intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to  be  discarded  in 
the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him  from  the  choice 
of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Euryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 
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A  voice  that  quickens  the  musical  ear  of 
childhood,  a  voice  that  stirs  the  musician 
to  his  most  inspired  moments,  and  yet  a 
voice  that  is  as  human  and  intimate  as  the 
voice  of  a  life-long  friend — this  is  the  voice 
of  the  Chickering. 
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AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Beethoven  .         .     Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  58 

I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Rondo:  Vivace. 

Beethoven  ....     Overture  to  Goethe  s  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


SOLOIST 
HAROLD  BAUER 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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TO 


ifetm&l|antliit 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 

iMasmr  ^c  2|antlm  fc 

Providence  Representatives 

GOFF  &  DARLING  276  WESTMINSTER  STREET 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.     The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 

*Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world,' 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms' s 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"  The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,,,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
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undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  incli- 
nation of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  "web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
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in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish !  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
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coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


*  * 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  4a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "     But  Miss  Florence 
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May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked: 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  *  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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Concerto  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  Op.  58. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  concerto  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part,  and  it  was 
surely  completed,  in  1806,  although  Schindler,  on  advice  from  Ries, 
named  1804  as  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  the  concerto  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  states  that  the  year  1805  saw  the  completion. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  4-4.  The  first  movement,  contrary 
to  the  tradition  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  begins  with  the  pianoforte 
alone.  The  pianoforte  announces  the  first  four  measures  of  the  first 
theme,  five  measures  if  an  introductory  chord  be  counted.  (These 
measures  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch-book  of  Beethoven  which  is  dated 
1803,  but  in  this  book  they  end  in  the  tonic,  and  not  in  the  dominant.) 
The  orchestra  then  enters  in  B  major,  but  soon  returns  to  G  major,  and 
develops  the  theme,  until  after  a  short  climax  with  a  modulation  a 
second  theme  appears,  which  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  This  theme 
of  four  measures  is  thrice  repeated,  with  modulations  from  A  minor 
to  E  minor,  from  C  major  to  B  minor,  from  G  major  to  F-sharp  minor. 
And  now  violins  bring  back  a  fragment  of  the  first  theme,  and  there  are 
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developments  which  lead  to  the  entrance  of  a  third  theme  fortissimo 
and  in  G  major,  with  a  supplement  for  the  wood-wind  instruments. 
There  is  a  gentle  return  to  the  first  theme,  and  then  the  pianoforte 
begins  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  The  first  theme  is  only  hinted 
at  by  wood- wind  and  the  pianoforte.  There  is  free  figuration  in  the 
place  of  thematic  development,  until  suddenly  enters  a  new  theme,  a 
cantabile  and  expressive  melody  in  B-flat  major  for  the  pianoforte. 
After  more  passage-work  for  the  pianoforte  a  new  theme  of  a  melodious 
character  is  played  by  the  strings  and  embroidered  by  the  pianoforte. 
The  second  theme  then  appears  again  in  the  orchestra,  and  treatment 
of  the  third  and  fourth  themes  brings  the  close  of  the  first  section  in 
D  major. 

The  pianoforte  then  enters  in  like  manner  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
free  fantasia  is  based  almost  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  and  it  ends 
with  a  decisive  assertion  of  the  tonality  of  G  major. 

The  third  section  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  four 
measures  of  the  first  theme  by  the  pianoforte  alone,  but  the  announce- 
ment is  now  made  in  a  more  elaborate  form  and  in  fortissimo.  The 
theme  is  carried  through  almost  as  it  was  in  the  ritornello.  At  the  end 
it  is  taken  up  afresh  and  again  developed.  A  hold  of  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  dominant  introduces  the  cadenza,  which  in  the  original  score  is 
left  free  to  the  fancy  of  the  player.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  E  minor,  2-4.  This  movement  is  free  in 
form.  Beethoven  put  a  footnote  in  the  full  score  to  this  effect :  *  -  During 
the  whole  Andante  the  pianist  must  use  the  soft  pedal  (una  corda) 
unintermittently ;  the  sign  'Ped.'  refers  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
ordinary  pedal."  This  footnote  is,  however,  contradicted  at  one  point 
in  the  score  by  the  marking  "tre  corde"  for  five  measures  near  the  end 
of  the  movement.  A  stern  and  powerful  recitative  for  strings  alternates 
with  gentle  and  melodic  passages  for  the  pianoforte.  "The  strings 
of  the  orchestra  keep  repeating  a  forbidding  figure  of  strongly  marked 
rhythm  in  staccato  octaves;  this  figure  continues  at  intervals  in  stern, 
unchanging  forte  through  about  half  the  movement,  and  then  gradually 
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dies  away.  In  the  intervals  of  this  harsh  theme  the  pianoforte  as  it 
were  improvises  little  scraps  of  the  tenderest,  sweetest  harmony  and 
melody,  rising  for  a  moment  into  the  wildest  frenzied  exultation  after 
its  enemy,  the  orchestra,  has  been  silenced  by  its  soft  pleading,  then 
falling  back  into  hushed  sadness  as  the  orchestra  comes  in  once  more 
with  a  whispered  recollection  of  its  once  so  cruel  phrase,  saying  as  plainly 
as  an  orchestra  can  say  it,  'The  rest  is  silence!'"  (Mr.  W.  F.  Ap thorp.) 
III.  Rondo:  Vivace,  2-4.  The  first  theme,  of  a  sunny  and  gay 
character,  is  announced  immediately  by  the  strings.  The  pianoforte 
follows  with  a  variation.  A  short  but  more  melodic  phrase  for  the 
strings  is  also  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  third  theme,  of  a  bolder 
character,  is  announced  by  the  orchestra.  The  fourth  theme  is  given 
to  the  pianoforte.  The  Rondo,  "of  a  reckless,  devil-may-care  spirit  in 
its  jollity,"  is  based  on  this  thematic  material.  At  the  end  the  tempo 
becomes  presto. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

THE  UNMUSICAL  MAN. 
(From  the  London  Times,  June  16,  19 14.) 

Although  many  people  will  admit  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
higher  forms  of  classical  music,  yet  it  is  only  occasionally  that  one 
meets  a  man  who  will  say  outright  that  he  is  unmusical.  With  women 
such  an  admission  is  even  rarer,  and  even  then  is  generally  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that,  if  only  man  would  invent  some  new 
form  of  musical  instrument,  she  would  be  sure  to  appreciate  that  and 
would  probably  play  it  with  skill.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  arguments 
on  social  or  domestic  questions,  women  boldly  carry  into  practice  the 
Napoleonic  maxim  that  attack  is  the  best  method  of  defence. 

Yet,  although  a  man  may  admit  that  he  is  not  musical,  he  is  very 
reluctant  to  label  himself  definitely  as   "unmusical."     It  sounds  so 
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final,    somehow — almost   like    admitting    a    physical    defect.     And   it 
might  lay  one  open  to  the  spoken  pity  of  the  musical — a  dreadful  thing 
All  the  same,  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  unmusical  man  to  try  and  conceal 
his  defect — if  it  is  a  defect. 

He  is  certain  of  detection  in  the  long  run.  The  fact  that  he  sleeps 
during  a  classical  concert  is  of  minor  importance;  many  an  enthusiast 
closes  his  eyes  with  excess  of  artistic  fervor  during  the  rendering  of  a 
masterpiece.  And  if  the  unmusical  man  is  a  man  of  the  world,  as  he 
generally  is,  he  will  have  learned  to  sleep  lightly  and  to  awaken  at  the 
right  moment.  At  a  concert  he  will  pass.  It  is  in  the  ordinary  round 
of  household  life  that  his  danger  lies. 

The  truly  unmusical  man  nearly  always  sings  in  his  bath.  The 
gurgle  of  the  water  seems  to  move  him  to  song,  and  he  carols  lustily 
some  well-known  song.  Partly  he  may  do  this  from  joy  of  life  in  the 
early  morning.  But  he  will  also  be  heard  singing  if  he  has  a  bath 
before  dinner,  so  there  must  be  some  other  reason  as  well.  After  all, 
there  are  no  critics  in  a  bathroom — no  people  with  supersensitive  ears 
to  draw  in  their  breath  with  pain  whenever  the  singer  strikes  a  false 
note.  He  feels  free  at  last  and  gives  voice  to  joy.  For  musical 
people  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  man  with  no  sense  of  tune  or  rhythm 
still  likes  occasionally,  as  all  healthy  people  do,  to  hear  his  own  voice 
raised  in  song.  And  because  his  vocal  organs  do  not  produce  the  sort 
of  noise  that  they  appreciate,  they  have  no  right  to  forbid  him  the  use 
of  them.  This  bathroom  test  is  almost  infallible;  per  contra,  one 
supposes  the  musical  genius  takes  his  bath  in  dead  silence,  and  cases 
have  doubtless  been  known  where  the  precocious  child  who  masters 
the  violin  by  the  time  he  is  three  has  cried  melodiously  at  the  mere 
prospect  of  a  bath. 

In  social  life  the  unmusical  man  is  unquestionably  an  asset.     He  is 
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generally  a  genial,  equable  soul,  and  his  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  sing  or  play  at  an  evening  party  makes  him  talk  mainly 
about  the  gifts  of  the  other  guests.     This  is  popularity. 

Then  it  is  he  who  applauds  the  second-rate  singer  with  the  same 
generous  fervor  he  accorded  to  the  genius  with  the  violin.  He  regards 
it  as  his  duty  to  applaud.  He  probably  prefers  the  mediocre  perform- 
ances ;  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  hates  the  violin — especially  when  it  is 
well  played.  But  he  is  determined  to  be  fair  and  to  give  the  same 
measure  of  applause  to  all. 

Another  very  pleasing  and  human  trait  in  the  unmusical  man  is 
that  he  always  likes  a  military  band,  and  if  he  is  in  the  street  he  can- 
not resist  stepping  in  time  to  it.  Yet  five  minutes  afterward  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  whistle  correctly  two  bars  of  the  march  which 
he  has  just  heard. 

It  is  curious,  the  man  with  no  ear  for  music  is  often  more  affected 
by  some  simple  tune  than  the  born  musician.  He  may  have  no  real 
appreciation  of  the  music,  but  the  rhythm  of  it  has  opened  the  gates  of 
memory,  and  the  shades  of  the  past  come  through  to  flit  before  his 
saddened  eyes.  Thus  music  will  sometimes  literally  make  him  sor- 
rowful. But  next  morning  in  the  kindly  privacy  of  his  bathroom  he 
will  sing  again  the  tuneless  song  he  loves,  and  then  he  will  feel  quite 
happy.     He  must  be  accounted  in  many  ways  an  enviable  man. 


MANASi'S  BRASS  BAND. 
CFrom  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London,  April  n,  19 14.) 

"Ta'a,  ua;  ta'a,  ua;  ta'a,  ua."  It  was  Manasi  who  spoke — Manasi, 
the  trainer,  leader,  conductor,  and  chief  cornet  of  the  Haapai  Brass 
Band,  and  the  scene  was  the  after-deck  of  the  tiny  steamship  Baroona, 
trading  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  Now  Manasi  was  a  fine  figure  of  a 
man  and  very  goodly  to  look  upon.  He  stood  six  feet  two  inches 
on  his  naked  feet,  and  he  was  broad  and  muscular  in  proportion.     His 
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features  were  of  the  handsomest  Polynesian  type;  his  skin  was  of  a  deep, 
rich  brown;  about  his  loins  was  girt  a  spotlessly  white  vala,  a  sort  of 
kilt  of  cotton  hanging  in  graceful  folds  from  the  waist  to  well  below  the 
knee ;  behind  his  ear  was  tucked  a  blossom  of  the  scarlet  hibiscus ;  about 
his  neck  was  a  wreath  of  leaves  and  grasses ;  while  over  his  shoulder 
was  hung  a  pair  of  white  duck  trousers,  with  the  braces  already  at- 
tached. For  the  occasion  was  ceremonial  in  the  extreme.  A  new 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  was  about  to  be  consecrated  in  the  pretty 
white  coral  church  at  Nukualofa,  the  capital  of  the  Tongan  or  Friendly 
Islands,  and  every  island  in  the  group  that  boasted  a  band  was  sending 
it  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  And  Haapai,  that  desolate  strip  of 
coral  and  cocoanuts,  boasted  a  band  that  was  very  hard  to  beat. 

"Ta'a,  ua;  ta'a,  ua,"  Manasi  continued.  Now  "Ta'a  ua"  is  Ton- 
gan for  "One,  two,"  and  Manasi  was  counting  a  few  bars  preparatory 
to  giving  his  band  the  signal  to  strike  up.  Manasi  was  in  no  hurry;  for 
that  matter,  no  South  Sea  Islander  ever  is.  It  was  nothing  to  him 
whether  he  counted  ten  bars  or  fifty.  At  the  moment,  standing  proudly 
erect,  holding  his  music  open  before  him  upon  a  packing-case  with  a 
broad,  brown,  naked  foot,  he  was  the  cynosure  of  every  eye  upon  the 
tiny  quay  and  the  long,  white  beach,  and  he  liked  the  sensation.  His 
preliminary  bars  were  much  more  likely  to  number  fifty  than  ten. 
His  band  knew  this  quite  as  well  as  he  did,  and  they  paid  no  heed  to  his 
counting.  The  big  drum  occupied  himself  with  attempting  to  tether 
a  sucking  pig  to  the  mast  by  a  cord  of  cocoanut  fibre.  The  bombardon 
was  unpacking  from  his  bundle  of  mats  the  empty  meat-tin  with 
which,  knowing  the  habits  of  the  Baroona  when  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  a  stiff  trade-wind,  he  had  thoughtfully  provided  himself.  The 
euphonium  was  placing  his  long  cocoanut-leaf  basket  of  yams  out  of 
harm's  way.     And  Manasi  went  on  counting. 
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At  last  the  moment  arrived.  The  final  bag  of  copra  was  under 
hatches,  the  skipper  rang  the  engine-room  bell,  the  deaf-and-dumb 
Tongan  boy  who  acted  as  second  engineer  set  the  cranky  engines  in 
motion,  and  the  Baroona  began  to  worm  her  way,  backwards,  through 
the  intricate  mazes  of  the  dangerous  reef.  It  was  a  case  of  now  or 
never,  and  Manasi,  still  counting,  began  to  raise  his  cornet  slowly  to 
his  lips.  "Ta'a,  ua,"  he  continued,  the  band  now  all  attention,  "ta'a," 
and  the  final  "ua"  was  blown  into  the  mouthpiece  of  the  cornet, 
mingling  gloriously  with  the  opening  notes  of  "In  the  Shadows."  For 
it  may  interest  Mr.  Finck  to  know  that  even  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
it  is  impossible  to  get  away  from  his  popular  melody. 

The  performance  given  of  "In  the  Shadows,"  by  the  Haapai  Brass 
Band  might  best  be  described  as  robust.  When  a  Tongan  blows  into 
a  brass  instrument  he  likes  to  blow  hard.  The  cornet  blew  hard;  the 
euphonium  blew  hard;  the  bombardon  blew  hard;  and  the  big  drum 
hit  very  hard  indeed.  It  was  successful,  however,  in  that  they  all 
began  together  and  ended  together,  and  it  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
native  lady  passengers  on  deck  and  the  watching  crowd  on  the  beach. 
This  over,  there  followed  another  period  of  "ta'a,  uas."  It  mattered 
nothing  to  Manasi,  by  the  way,  in  what  time  the  piece  that  they  were 
about  to  play  was  written.  Whether  it  had  two,  three,  or  four  beats 
to  the  bar,  he  began  "ta'a,  ua"  all  the  same.  In  the  improbable  event 
of  his  ever  being  called  upon  to  direct  a  performance  of  the  five-four 
movement  from  the  "Symphonie  Path£tique,"  he  will  prelude  it  with 
a  couple  of  dozen  "ta'a,  uas."  On  this  occasion  they  formed  an  intro- 
duction to  what  was  probably  the  most  astounding  potpourri  ever 
compiled.  In  it  "Daisy  Bell"  was  followed  by  the  March  from 
"Scipio,"  "  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay "  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  Old 
Hundredth.  There  were  other  incongruities  equally  absurd,  but,  what- 
ever the  tune,  the  band  played  it  with  unfailing  vigor  and  zest. 

But  by  now  the  Baroona  was  creeping  out  into  the  open  sea,  and 
whenever  that  happened,  balance,  whether  physical  or  musical,  became 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.     For  she  was  a  round-bottomed  tub  of 
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seventy  tons  net,  built  originally  as  a  tug,  then,  with  a  top-deck  added 
to  her  which  did  not  increase  her  steadiness,  transferred  to  the  river 
service  in  New  Zealand,  and  finally  taken  out  trading  in  the  Friendly 
Islands  by  three  adventurous  souls.  The  day  on  which  the  present 
writer  joined  her  for  a  fortnight's  cruise  was  the  first  in  four  months  on 
which  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  dine  without  fiddles  on  the  table, 
and  she  celebrated  the  occasion  by  shooting  everything  on  to  the  floor. 
She  bobbed  about  on  the  top  of  the  waves  like  a  cork,  sometimes  pitch- 
ing, sometimes  rolling,  sometimes  plunging,  but  generally  performing 
all  three  feats  simultaneously.  It  was  altogether  too  much  for  the 
Haapai  Brass  Band,  and  the  potpourri  became  an  even  more  weird 
and  wonderful  thing  than  it  was  in  its  original  form.  The  melody  was 
the  first  to  go,  and  it  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  bass. 
The  inner  parts  struggled  gamely  on  for  a  while,  but  they,  too,  were 
forced  to  succumb,  and  whether  the  piece  ended  with  a  popular  music- 
hall  song  or  a  hymn  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

By  evening,  however,  the  Haapai  minstrels  were  feeling  much  better. 
Perhaps  mercifully,  the  deck  of  the  Baroona  is  not  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, and  instrumental  music  was  out  of  the  question.  But  all  South 
Sea  Islanders  are  enthusiastic  musicians.  The  Polynesians  have  no 
native  instruments  save  the  long  wooden  drums  hollowed  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  which,  when  beaten  with  sticks  of  a  softer  wood,  produce 
a  rich,  booming  note  that  can  be  heard  for  miles.  But  they  sing  won- 
derfully, and  among  the  Tongans  in  particular  there  are  some  splendid 
voices.  The  tone  of  the  Samoans  is  of  a  shriller,  harsher  quality,  that 
of  the  women  being  especially  unpleasant.  But  the  Tongan  singing 
is  a  joy  and  a  delight,  and  it  is,  moreover,  when  they  sing  that  you  hear 
their  own  very  beautiful  native  music. 

Stretched  along  the  deck,  each  covered  with  a  piece  of  native  tapa 
cloth,  they  lie  in  silence,  till  one  of  them,  without  prelude  or  persua- 
sion, suddenly  bursts  into  a  native  air.  For  a  few  bars  he  sings  alone; 
then  the  others  join  him  in  a  deep,  full-throated,  four-part  accompani- 
ment. Above  this  the  solo  voice  rises  and  falls  in  a  strange,  fascinating 
melody.  Turns,  embroideries,  and  ornamentations  abound,  appar- 
ently introduced  at  the  sweet  will  of  the  singer,  but  his  accompaniment 
goes  steadily  on.  The  soloist  has  by  no  means  always  the  best  voice 
of  the  party;  it  is,  in  fact,  often  rather  pinched  and  nasal  in  quality: 
but  he  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  ornamentation,  and  he  will  sing  on  for 
hours,  always  weaving  fresh  graces  into  the  music.  And  the  songs 
that  he  sings  are  the  songs  that  his  warlike  forefathers  sang  when  they 
swooped  down  on  Fiji  in  their  great  war  canoes,  and  when  they  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Samoans.  He  and  his  chorus  will  sing  them 
on  the  deck  of  the  Baroona,  or  before  their  village  huts,  for  the  sheer 
love  of  singing,  or  as  accompaniments  to  the  beautiful  native  dances. 
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They  will  sing  them  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  they  will  wake  up  and 
sing  them  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  >    . 

It  is  generally  these  native  songs  that  they  sing,  but  they  sometimes 
burst  out,  quite  unexpectedly,  into  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus,"  of  which 
they  are  capable  of  giving  a  very  admirable  unaccompanied  perform- 
ance. The  writer  well  remembers  being  aroused  in  the  middle  of  a 
somewhat  restless  night  on  the  floor  of  a  Samoan  hut,  where  he  was  ex- 
pected to  sleep  on  a  thin  mat  stretched  tightly  over  small,  round  pebbles, 
to  hear  a  party  under  the  next  mosquito  net  singing  "Abide  with  me" 
and  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  in  four  parts.  But  the  native  music  is  a 
memory  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  an  evening  spent  in  the  tiny  cabin 
of  the  pitching,  rolling,  plunging  Baroona,  with  the  natives  singing 
overhead,  is  worth  a  score  in  the  average  concert-room. 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  ...    .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.^ 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.     All  the  music 
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of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation ! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  The  Netherlander^  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy   (violins),  answers 
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the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G ;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave,  should  go  to  his  own  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


* 

*  * 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Concert  in  Providence 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  29 

AT  8.15 


Schumann 
Ropartz 


PROGRAMME 


Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81 

Symphony  No.  4,  C  major  (played  without  pause) 

First  time  in  Providence 


Bruch    . 

Brahms 

Wagner 

Wagner 


.    Andromache's  Lament,  from  "Achilles,"  Op.  50 

.    Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a 

Scene,  "Just  God!"  and  Aria,  "My  Life  Fades  in 
its  Blossom,"  from  "Rienzi,"  Act  III.,  No.  9 

Overture,  "Tannhauser" 


SOLOIST 
Mme.  SCHUMANN-HEINK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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TO 


Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 

Providence  Representatives 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  8i  .   .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
February  25,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund. 
Schumann  conducted.  His  concert  piece  for  four  horns,  Op.  86,  was 
also  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  melodrama-music  and 
the  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "CEdipus"  were  also  heard  for  the  first 
time. 

Other  early  concert  performances  were  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1850, 
from  manuscript,  Schumann  conductor;  at  Diisseldorf,  September  7, 
1850,  at  a  "reception  concert"*  to  the  Schumanns,  Julius  Tausch  con- 
ductor; at  Cologne,  October  22,  1850,  Ferdinand  Hiller  conductor. 

The  overture  was  sketched  April  1-5,  1847,  at  Dresden.  The  in- 
strumentation was  completed  Christmas  night  of  that  year.  The 
overture  was  published  in  June,  1850. 

•The  programme  of  this  concert  included,  besides  the  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  songs, — "Widmung" 
(sung  by  Miss  Hartmann),  "Die  Lotosblume"  (sung  by  Miss  Altgelt),  "Wanderlied"  (sung  by  Mr.  Nielo) — 
and  the  second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  There  was  a  supper  with  toasts,  songs,  and  a  chorus,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  a  ball.  , 
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The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  i,  1866.  It  was  performed 
in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor,  March  16,  1861. 


* 


As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.  He  wrote  in  1842:  "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 
and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him. 

At  last  in  1847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant. 
Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel  pleased, 
although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in  securing  a 
performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing  the  manager 
of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  produced,  it  was  the 
time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  preferred  to  go  into 
the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three  performances, 
and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in  Germany, 
but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far   as 
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literature  is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472) 
of  Matthias  Kmmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery 
at  Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints* 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her :  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  inno- 
cent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later  writers 
turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap-books, 
with  their  abominable  woodcuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  childhood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing  ser- 
vants. Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.     Golo 

*  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.  .  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.    It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.    Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  " deploration." 
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puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva' s  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on 
a  hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 


*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving 
figure  in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Intro- 
duction ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the 
passage-work  of  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C 
major. 
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Symphony  No.  4  in  C  major 


Joseph  Guy  Marie  Ropartz 


(Born   at  Guingamp   (Cotes  du   Nord),   France,   June   15,    1864;  now  living  at 

Nancy,  France.) 

This  symphony,  a  cyclic  composition  in  one  movement,  was  played 
for  the  first  time,  and  from  manuscript,  at  a  Lamoureux  Concert  in 
Paris,  October  15,  191 1.     Camille  Chevillard  conducted. 

Composed  in  19 10,  it  is  dedicated  to  Gaston  Carraud,  published  by 
the  Boston  Music  Company,  and  scored  for  these  instruments:  two 
flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  tenor 
trombones,  contrabass  trombone,  chromatic  kettledrums,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings. 

Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4.  The  generative  kernel  is  announced 
by  the  first  violins  after  two  measures.  A  broad  theme,  C  major,  is 
played  by  violins  with  this  kernel  in  opposition.  After  another  melodic 
section,  fortissimo,  is  an  episode  poco  meno  allegro,  gentle  and  sus- 
tained. There  is  a  return  to  the  first  tempo  with  reappearance  of  the- 
matic material  metamorphosed  and  developed,  with  a  long  and  vig- 
orous conclusion.  Adagio,  B  minor,  4-4.  An  expressive  melody  is 
sung  by  the  English  horn.  After  an  Allegretto  Intermezzo,  B  major, 
3-4,  the  Adagio  is  resumed  (solo  horn  and  solo  clarinet).  A  fugued 
Allegretto  is  followed  by  an  Adagio.  The  concluding  section,  Allegro 
molto,  beginning  in  C  minor,  3-4,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Scherzo.  The 
pace  at  last  slackens  to  Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4,  and  the  final 
pages,  Molto  lento,  bring  a  pianissimo  ending. 
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This  symphony,  which  is  played  without  pause,  clearly  shows  the 
composer  as  a  pupil  of  Cdsar  Franck.  The  melodic  form  and  the  har- 
monic scheme  are  those  of  Franck,  and  certain  mannerisms  of  the 
master,  as  the  use  of  ascending  and  questioning  phrases,  are  faithfully 
reproduced  by  the  disciple.  Here  and  there  are  suggestions  of  other 
influences,  which  will  be  readily  noticed  by  the  hearer. 

Although  Ropartz  purposed  at  an  early  age  to  be  a  musician,  he 
studied  at  Rennes  at  the  College  of  St.  Vincent,  then  at  Vannes  at  the 
School  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
Catholique  at  Angers,  and  from  the  law  school  at  Rennes,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Having  so  far  followed  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  law,  and,  going  to  Paris,  entered  the  Con- 
servatory and  joined  the  classes  of  Dubois  and  Massenet.  He  soon 
left  the  Conservatory,  where  he  obtained  a  second  accessit  for  harmony 
in  1887,  to  become  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck. 

After  Franck  was  dead  and  recognized  as  a  great  master,  many 
claimed  him  as  their  teacher.  As  teacher  of  the  organ  he  naturally 
exerted  an  influence  on  certain  pupils,  as  Rousseau,  Pierne\  Chapuis, 
Dallier,  Dutacq,  Marty,  Vidal,  Tournemire,  and  others;  as  on  his 
associates  in  the  Societe  Nationale,  Chabrier,  Dukas,  Faure,  Guilmant, 
and  virtuosos,  as  Ysaye  and  Parent.  But  there  were  the  private 
pupils,  who  received  instruction  at  Franck's  home  in  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Michel,  who  aided  in  establishing  and  preserving  the  lofty  tra- 
ditions of  his  instruction,  and  proved  its  excellence,  to  quote  Vincent 
d'Indy,  by  their  works. 

"This  title  'pupil  of  Franck,'"  says  M.  d'Indy,  "which  we  claim  as 
an  honor,  was  not  always  considered  a  glorious  title:  I  remember  the 
time  when  a  certain  young  composer,  who  had  risked  himself  in 
the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel  and  asked,  '  only  to  see, '  the  advice  of  the 
master,  would  have  veiled  his  face  if  he  had  been  questioned  about  his 
relationship  with  the  organist  of  Sainte-Clotilde,  and  gladly  replied,  as 
Saint  Peter  in  the  high  priest's  house,  '  I  know  him  not.'  And,  lo,  now, 
since  the  master  has  entered  into  immortality,  his  pupils  suddenly 
become  legion,  and  the  majority  of  composers  who  lived  in  his  time 
pretend  that  they  drank  the  cup  of  his  wise  and  fruitful  instruction." 

M.  d'Indy  then  names  the  true  pupils  of  Franck.  Before  the  war 
of  1870,  Arthur  Coquard,  Albert  Cahen,  Henri  Duparc,  Alexis  de  Cas- 
tillon.  After  1872,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Camille  Benoit,  Augusta  Homes, 
Ernest  Chausson,  Paul  de  Wailly,  Henri  Kunkelmann,  Piene  de  Bre- 
ville,  Louis  de  Serres,  Guy  Ropartz,  "a  born  symphonic  writer,  who 
has  remained  indissolubly  attached  to  Franck's  principles  in  spite  of 
his  official  position  of  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Nancy,"  Gaston 
Vallin,  Charles  Bordes,  Guillaume  Lekeu.  "They  and  they  alone 
have  intimately  known  the  master  and  absorbed  his  inmost  thoughts 
and  quickening  counsels." 
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In  1894,  Ropartz  was  nominated  director  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Nancy,  a  position  that  he  still  holds.  Ten  Conservatory 
concerts  are  given  yearly  under  his  direction.  The  programmes  of 
these  concerts  are  distinguished  for  their  catholicity  and  fine  taste. 
Composer,  instructor,  dramatist,  poet,  he  belongs  to  leading  societies 
of  Art  and  Science. 


Andromache's  Lament,  from  "  Achillas "  (Part  III.,  No.  16),  Op.  50. 

Max  Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;  now  living  at  Friedenau — Berlin.) 

"Achilleus,"  poem  based  by  Heinrich  Bulthaupt  on  Homer's  Iliad, 
music  by  Bruch,  was  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival 
at  Bonn,  June  28,  1885.  The  composer  conducted.  The  solo  singers 
were  Mme.  Schroder-Hanfstangl,  Amalie  Joachim,  Kmil  Gotze, 
Georg  Henschel,  Josef  Hofmann.  The  first  performance  of  the  whole 
work  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Liederkranz,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 28,  1886,  when  Reinhold  Herrmann  conducted,  and  the  solo  singers 
were  Miss  Beebe,  Miss  Winant,  Messrs.  Zobel,  Treumann,  Max  Hein- 
rich; but  orchestral  excerpts,  "Honors  of  War  to  Patroclus"  (Part 
III.),  were  played  by  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra  (twenty-second 
matinee  of  the  Thomas  popular  series),  April  1,  1886. 

Bruch's   "Achilles"   is  divided  into  three  parts.     The  first  treats 
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the  material  of  the  opening  book  of  the  Iliad.  In  the  second  An- 
dromache bewails  the  war;  she  and  Hector  part;  Hector  is  killed.  The 
third  part  portrays  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  the  meeting  of  Achilles 
and  Priam,  the  lamentation  of  Andromache  over  Hector's  body. 

"Achilles"  was  begun  by  Bruch  in  September,  1882,  when  he  was  in 
Liverpool  and  completed  in  the  spring  of  1885  at  Breslau;  but,  the  idea 
of  the  work  came  into  Bruch's  head  as  early  as  1873. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 

C  minor,  Andante,  4-4;  Allegro  molto,  2-2;  Andante,  Andante  sos- 
tenutb,  4-4,  Allegro,  4-4. 

Aus  der  Tiefe  des  (frames,  was  schreckt  mich  empor?  Was  weinen  die  Schwes- 
tern?  Was  klagen  die  Briider?  Wohin  drangt  jammernd  der  Menge  Gewiihl? 
Auf  gold'nem  Wagen  der  Konig —  Was  birgt  das  Tuch  ihm  zur  Seite?  Weh  mir! 
Weh! 

Krloschene  Augen,  zerschlagene  Glieder, 
Geliebtester  Gatte,  so  seh'  ich  dich  wieder, 
v     Dein  armes  zertretenes  Weib ! 

Nicht  hast  du  mir  liebreich  vom  Lager 

Die  Hand  zum  letzten  Abschied  gereicht ! 

Kein  Weisheitswort  sprach  dein  sterbender  Mund, 

Dess  ich  ewig  gedachte,  die  leidvollen  Tage, 

Die  endlosen  Nachte,  in  Thranen  der  Wehmuth  versenkt. 

Nacht  ist's  um  mich !     Mein  Stab  zerbrach, 

Verlassen  starr'  ich,  trostberaubt,  der  versunkenen  Sonne  nach. 

Trau're,  mein  Knabe ! 

Ruhmward  und  Ehre  des  Schicksals  Spiel ! 

Was  stiinde  fest,  da  der  Herrliche  fiel? 

Er  sank,  und  deiri  Fall  erzittert  die  Stadt ! 

Zerbrecht,  ihr  Manner,  die  krieg'rische  Wehr! 

Das  dunkle  Verhangniss,  es  naht! 

Vom  Haupte  den  prangenden  Schmuck  herab ! 

Ihr  Frauen,  ihr  Braute,  zerreisst  das  Gewand ! 

Es  wogt  wie  von  Rauch  und  Flammen! 

Ilium!    , Ilium!     Du  sinkst  in  Asche  zusammen! 

The  following  translation  into  English  is  by  Mrs.  John  P.  Morgan: — 

From  the  deep  of  my  sorrow,  what  vision  affrights  me?  The  sisters,  why  mourn 
they?  Why  mourn  ye,  O  brothers?  Wherefore  lamenting  throng  all  the  folk? 
On  golden  chariot  the  king  cometh —  What  hides  that  cloth  at  his  side?  Woe 
me !     Woe ! 
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With  closed  eyes  and  broken  body, 
Beloved  husband,  so  see  I  thee  again, 
Thy  sorrowing,  heart-broken  wife ! 

Not  even  thy  loving  hand  from  thy  couch  in  last  sad  parting  to  give ! 

No  word  of  wisdom  from  thy  dying  lips,  that  I  might  ever  treasure 

In  the  sorrowful  days,  the  nights  unending, 

In  anguish  of  weeping  o'erwhelm'd ! 

Night  f alleth  on  me !     My  staff  is  broken ! 

I  gaze  forsaken,  robb'd  of  all  hope,  at  the  setting  sun! 

Mourn,  thou  my  boy ! 

Honor  and  fame  were  the  play  of  fate. 

Who  shall  stand  when  the  highest  fall? 

He  fell,  and  his  fall  the  city  hath  shaken ! 

Oh,  break,  ye  warriors,  your  arms  and  your  armor ! 

Her  dark  mystic  doom  is  near ! 

From  your  heads  cast  ye  off  all  your  shining  away ! 

Enshrouded  in  smoke  and  flame, 

Ilium !     Ilium !     Thou  in  ashes  art  fallen ! 

Andromache  after  the  death  of  Hector  became  the  slave  of  Pyrrhus, 
son  of  Achilles.  He  made  her  his  concubine,  and  treated  her  so  ten- 
derly that  Hermione,  his  wife,  was  furiously  jealous  of  her.  After  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus,  or,  as  some  say,  even  while  he  was  alive,  Androm- 
ache married  Helenus,  son  of  Priam,  and  reigned  with  him  in  Kpirus. 
She  had  children  by  Pyrrhus  and  Helenus,  and  there  was  a  legend  that 
her  son  Francion  was  the  first  king  of  the  Gauls.  Dares,  the  Phrygian, 
gave  a  hundred  good  qualities  to  Andromache, — eyes  that  were  bright 
and  clear,  a  white  skin,  commanding  height,  beauty,  modesty,  wisdom, 
dignity,  etc.  Her  height  was  discussed  by  poets  and  satirists.  Ovid 
represents  (En one  as  saying  that  Andromache  was  too  tall,  yet  only 
of  average  height  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  and  in  his  "Art  of  Lov- 
ing" he  uses  curiously  her  height  in  a  special  admonition;  but  he  was 
contradicted  flatly  by  Martial  in  an  infamous  epigram. 
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Variations  on  a  Theme)  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-fxat  major,  Op.  56A. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Josef  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at 
Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  in  1873  sought  vainly  a  quiet  country  place  for  the  summer. 
He  lodged  for  two  days  in  Gratwein,  Styria,  and  was  driven  away  by 
the  attentions  of  some  "aesthetic  ladies."  He  then  went  to  Tutzing, 
on  Lake  Starnberg,  and  rented  an  attic  room  in  the  Seerose.  The 
night  he  arrived  he  received  a  formal  invitation  to  join  a  band  of  young 
authors,  painters,  and  musicians,  who  met  in  the  inn.  He  left 
the  Seerose  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  fragments  of  the  invitation 
were  found  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  He  then  went  to  Hermann  Levi's 
house  in  Munich,  and  stayed  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
In  August  he  attended  the  Schumann  Festival  at  Bonn,  and  it  was  at 
Bonn  that  he  played  with  Clara  Schumann  to  a  few  friends  the  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op.  5 6b)  for  two  piano- 
fortes. 

The  statement  that  "he  composed  these  variations  at  Tutzing  in 
the  summer  of  1873"  seems  to  be  unfounded,  unless  he  wrote  them  at 
the  Seerose  in  half  a  night. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  was  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  Vienna  on  November  2,  1873.  Otto  Dessoff  was  the  conductor. 
The  Variations  were  applauded  warmly  by  the  large  audience  and  by 
the  professional  critics. 

The  Variations  were  performed  in  Munich  on  December  10,  1873, 
when  Levi  conducted,  and  early  in  February,  1874,  they  were  played 
at  Breslau  (twice),  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Miinster.  Played  again  in 
Munich,  March  14,  1874,  when  the  composer  conducted  the  work  and 
played  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Concerto  in  D  minor,  the  music  met 
with  little  favor.  In  spite  of  Levi's  endeavors,  the  public  of  Munich 
cared  not  for  Brahms.  The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  in 
London  was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  May  24,  1875,  when  W.  G. 
Cusins  was  the  conductor.  Early  in  1876  Brahms  visited  Holland  and 
conducted  the  Variations  at  Utrecht  (January  22). 
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The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  collection  of  divertimenti 
for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn,  and  in  the  original  score  it  is  entitled 
"Chorale*  St.  Antoni."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs 
is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  was  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three 
bassoons,  and  a  serpent.  Brahms,  looking  over  Haydn's  manuscripts 
collected  by  C.  F.  Pohl  for  the  biography  which  the  latter  left  unfinished, 
was  struck  by  an  Andante  from  a  Symphony  in  B-flat  major  for  oboes 
and  strings  and  by  this  "  Chorale,"  and  he  copied  the  two  pieces. 

This  divertimento  was  composed  by  Haydn  probably  about  1782-84 
and  for  open-air  performance.  It  was  performed  at  a  concert  in  Lon- 
don in  March,  1908,  and,  as  then  played,  it  consisted  of  an  Introduc- 
tion of  a  lively  nature,  the  "Chorale  Sancti  Antonii,"  a  Minuetto 
and  a  Rondo.  The  music  critic  of  the  Referee  then  said:  "There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Haydn  composed  the  Chorale 
and  why  the  folk-song-like  tune  is  so  named  is  lost  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  past.  The  two  concluding  numbers  are  riot  distinctive  except 
by  the  curious  and  buzzing-like  character  of  the  tone-color  produced 
by  the  unusual  combination  of  instruments."  At  this  performance, 
the  first  in  England,  led  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  a  double-bassoon  was 
substituted  for  the  serpent. 

The  theme  is  announced  by  Brahms  in  plain  harmony  by  wind  in- 
struments over  a  bass  for  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  double- 
bassoon.  Mr.  Ap thorp  wrote  concerning  the  Variations:  "In  these 
variations  Brahms  has  followed  his  great  predecessors — and  notably 
Beethoven — in  one  characteristic  point.  Beethoven,  as  Haydn  also, 
often  treated  the  form  of  Theme  with  Variations  in  one  sense  some- 
what as  he  did  the  concerto.  With  all  his  seriousness  of  artistic  pur- 
pose, he  plainly  treated  the  concerto  as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of 
executive  technique  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  Much  in  the  same 
spirit,  he  treated  the  Theme  with  Variations  as"  a  vehicle  for  the  dis- 
play of  musical  technique  on  the  part  of  the  composer.  In  many 
of  his  variations  he  made  an  actual  display  of  all  sorts  of  harmonic 

•It  is  possible  that  this  neuter  form  "Chorale"  for  (cantus)  the  masculine  "Choralis"  is  a  corrupted 
reading.  It  may  be  referred  back  to  "canticum"  or  "libellum  chorale";  or,  better  yet,  to  the  Middle  Age 
"Choraula"  or  "Corola"  (old  French  "Corole"),  which  was  applied  to  the  performance  on  strings  of  the 
singer  of  dance  tunes,  then  to  the  song  that  was  sung,  and  finally  to  the  song-book  itself.  See  L.  Dieffenbach's 
supplement  to  Du  Cange's  " Glossarium."  In  English  the  form  "chorale"  appears.  Dr.  Murray  says  of  this 
form:  "Apparently  the  'e'  has  been  added  to  indicate  stress  on  the  second  syllable  (cf.  locale,  morale);  it  is 
often  mistaken  to  mean  a  separate  syllable."  \ 
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and  contrapuntal  subtleties.  No  doubt  this  element  of  technical 
display  was,  after  all,  but  a  side  issue;  but  it  was  very  recognizably 
there  notwithstanding.  We  find  a  very  similar  tendency  evinced 
in  these  variations  by  3rahms.  With  all  their  higher  emotional  and 
poetic  side,  the  element  of  voluntarily  attempted  and  triumphantly 
conquered  difficulty  is  by  no  means  absent.  Like  Beethoven,  he  plainly 
regards  the  form  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  musical  jeu  d' esprit,  if  an 
entirely  serious  one."  And  again:  "The  variations  do  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  form  of  the  theme:  as  the  composition  progresses,  they 
even  depart  farther  and  farther  therefrom.  They  successively  present 
a  more  and  more  elaborate  free  contrapuntal  development  and  work- 
ing-out of  the  central  idea  contained  in  the  theme,  the  connection 
between  theme  and  the  theme  itself  being  often  more  ideal  then  real." 

It  was  Hans  von  Bulow  who  said  of  Beethoven  taking  themes  for 
variations  from  forgotten  ballets  or  operas,  of  Schumann  accepting  a 
theme  from  Clara  Wieck,  and  of  Brahms  choosing  a  theme  by  Paganini : 
"The  theme  in  these  instances  is  of  little  more  importance  than  that 
of  the  title-page  of  a  book  in  relationship  with  the  text." 

Variation  I.  Poco  piu  andante.  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure 
is  accompanied  by  one  in  triplet  in  the  violas  and  'cellos.  These  figures 
alternately  change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  varia- 
tion of  the  theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  .There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is 
given  to  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There 
is  an  independent  accompaniment  for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repe- 
tition the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part  which  the  wind  instruments 
had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have  arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it 
is  strengthened  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly 
after  the  'cellos  accompany  in  scale  passages.  The  parts  change  place 
in  the  repetition. 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.     The  upper  melody  is 
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given  to  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.     In 
the  repetition  the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the 
first  four  measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in 
harmony,  afterwards  in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clari- 
nets descend  through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas 
has  a  fresh  melody. 

VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted. 
The  mood  is  pianissimo  throughout.  The  piccolo  enters  with  an  in- 
version of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase, 
an  obvious  modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  first 
as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass  passage  constantly  repeated  and  accom- 
panied each  successive  time  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony." 
This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterward  used  in  combination  with  other 
figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood- wind  instruments  accompany  in 
scale  passages,  and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is 
now  used  to  the  end.  Later  the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass 
instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running  accompaniment. 


*  * 


Mr.  Max  Kalbeck,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms  ("Johannes  Brahms," 
Berlin,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  pp.  465-474),  has  much  to  say  about 
these  variations.  He  discusses  the  question  whether  Brahms  was 
moved  to  write  them  by  the  remembrance  of  Anselm  Feuerbach's 
picture,  "The  Tempation  of  Saint  Anthony";  he  alludes  to  the  other 
Anthony,  the  Saint  of  Padua;  and  he  tries  to  find  in  each  variation 
something  illustrative  of  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 
Mr.  Kalbeck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  in  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 
"La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine"  and  that  of  the  variations  in  the 
same  year  an  instance  of  "telepathic  communication  between  two 
productive  intellects."  But  Flaubert  had  meditated  and  also  written 
an  earlier  version  of  his  extraordinary  book  years  before. 


CONCERT  PIANIST 

Soloist,  Mmes.  Sembrich,  Lypkowska;  Messrs.  Constantino,  Schroeder 
Assisting  Artist,  Kneisel  Quartette 

BOSTON,  MASS.  PROVIDENCE.  R.I. 

Trinity  Court  ' 23  Benevolent  St. 
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Mb 


are  extremely  useful  these  times  when  almost  everybody  is 
thinking  of  economy     Look  thru  your  closets  and  ward- 
robes and  see  what  will  make  over  after  cleaning  or  dyeing 
or  do  to  wear  as  it  is  after  either  process 


furnish  first  aid  to  the  economical  and  afford  an  effective 

method  of  saving 

GOWNS     DRESSES      SUITS      COATS 

or  any  article  of  Clothing 

BLANKETS       RUGS      PORTIERES      DRAPERIES 
CARPETS       SILKS      SATINS      WOOLENS      ETC 

Can  be  restored  by  cleansing  to  almost  original  appearance 
or  renewed  by  dyeing  to  darker  shade 
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Telephone  Union  907 

BOSTON 
BROOKLINE  ROXBURY  MALDEN  FITCHBURG 

CAMBRIDGE  DORCHESTER  LYNN  LOWELL 

WATERTOWN  WALTHAM  SALEM  FALL  RIVER 

NEW  YORK        PHILADELPHIA        WASHINGTON        And  all  large  cities  of  the  East 
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INFANTRY  HALL 


TUESDAY  EVENING,   FEBRUARY  2,    1915,  at  8.15 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


TICKETS    ON    SALE    AT    SEDDON'S    NEWS    STAND,    BUTLER 
EXCHANGE,    SATURDAY,    JANUARY   30. 
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SCENA,    "GER3CHTER  GoTT!"    AND  ARIA,    "  In  SEINER  BuJTHE,"  PROM 

"RiEnzi,"  Act  III.,  No.  9 Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic  on  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice  on  February  13,  1883.) 

"Rienzi,  der  Letzte  der  Tribunen,"  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  based 
on  Bulwer's  novel,  libretto  and  music  by  Wagner,  was  produced  at 
the  Court  Theatre  in  Dresden  on  October  20,  1842.  The  chief  singers 
were  Tichatschek  (Rienzi),  Miss  Wust  (Irene),  Dettmer  (Colonna), 
Mme.  Schroder-Devrient  (Adriano),  Wachter  (Orsini).  Carl  Gottlieb 
Reisseger  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  on  March  4,  1878,  when 
Charles  R.  Adams,  Miss  Herman,  H.  Wiegand,  Eugenia  Pappenheim 
(Adriano) ,  and  A.  Blum  were  the  chief  singers.  Max  Maretzek  conducted. 

"The  situation  of  the  scene  sung  at  this  concert  is,  briefly,  this: 
Adriano  Colonna,  a  young  Roman  nobleman,  is  in  love  with,  and 
beloved  by,  Rienzi's  sister,  Irene;  Rienzi  has  been  chosen  Tribune 
of  the  People,  and  his  assassination  has  been  attempted  by  the  Colonna- 
Orsini  faction;  the  recreant  nobles  have  been  pardoned,  but  have 
again  banded  together  against  the  Tribune;  civil  war  is  imminent; 
Adriano,  whose  father,  Stef ano  Colonna,  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
noble  faction,  is  torn  with  conflicting  feelings  of  loyalty  to  his  father 
(whose  head  is  forfeit,  if  the  nobles  are  vanquished)  and  love  for  Irene, 
Rienzi's- sister." 

The  text  is  as  follows : — 

Adriano  (tritt  auf). 
Scena. 
Gerechter  Gott,  so  ist's  entschieden  schon ! 
Nach  Waiffen  schreit  das  Volk, — kein  Traum  ist's  mehr ! 
O  Erde,  nimm  mich  Jammervollen  auf ! 
Wo  giebt's  ein  Schicksal,  das  dem  meinen  gleicht? 
Wer  Hess  mich  dir  verfallen,  finst're  Macht? 
Rienzi,  Unheilvoller,  welch'  ein  Loos 
Beschwurst  du  auf  diess  unglucksel'ge  Haupt ! 
Wohin  wend  ich  die  irren  Schritte? 
Wohin  diess  Schwert,  des  Ritters  Zier? 
Wend'  ich's  auf  dich,  Irenens  Bruder  .  .  . 
Zieh'  ich's  auf  meines  Vaters  Haupt? — 

{Er  lasst  sich  erschopft  auf  einer  umgestiirtzten  Sauie  nieder.) 

Aria. 

In  seiner  Bliithe  bleicht  mein  Leben 

Dahin  ist  all'  mein  Ritterthum; 

Der  Thaten  Hoffnung  ist  verloren, 

Mein  Haupt  kront  nimmer  Gltick  und  Ruhm. 


OF  PARIS 
Children's  Defective  Articulation  Corrected 


VOICE 

Opera  Gesture 
Perfect  French 


410  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK 

Mondays,  Thursdays,  171  W.  57th  STREET 
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Mit  triibem  Flor  umhullet  sich 
Mein  Stern  im  ersten  Jugendglanz; 
Durch  diist're  Gluthen  dringet  selbst 
Der  schonsten  Liebe  Strahl  in's  Herz. — 

(Man  hort  Signale  geben  von  der  Sturmglocke.) 
Wo  bin  ich?     Ha,  wo  war  ich  jetzt? — 
Die  Glocke — !     Gott,  es  wird  zu  spat ! 
Was  nun  beginnen! — Ha,  nur  Kin's! 
Hinaus  zum  Vater  will  ich  flieh'n; 
[Versohnung  gluckt  vielleicht  dem  Sonne. 
Kr  muss  mich  horen,  denn  sein'  Knie 
Umfassend  sterbe  willig  ich.] 
Auch  der  Tribun  wird  milde  sein; 
Zum  Frieden  wandl'  ich  gliih'nden  Hass ! 

Du  Gnadengott,  zu  dir  fleh'  ich, 

Der  Lieb'  in  jeder  Brust  entflammt: 
Mit  Kraft  und  Segen  riiste  mich, 

Versohnung  sei  mein  heilig  Amt ! 

(Er  eilt  ab.) 
The  English  prose  of  which  is : — 

Adriano  (enters). 

Scena. 
Just  God,  so  'tis  already  decided!  The  people  cry  for  arms, — 'tis  no  longer  a 
dream!  O  Earth,  engulf  me,  lamentable  one!  Where  is  a  fate  that's  like  to  mine? 
Who  let  me  fall  thy  victim,  dark  Power?  Rienzi,  thou  disastrous  one,  what  a  fate 
didst  thou  conjure  upon  this  hapless  head!  Whither  shall  I  wend  my  wandering 
steps?  Whither  this  sword,  the  knight's  adornment?  Shall  I  turn  it  toward  thee, 
Irene's  brother?  .  .  .  Shall  I  draw  it  against  my  father's  head? — 

(He  falls  exhausted  upon  an  overturned  column.) 
Aria. 
My  life  fades  in  its  blossom,  all  my  knighthood  is  gone;  the  hope  of  deeds  is  lost, 
happiness  an4  fame  shall  never  crown  my  head.  My  star  shrouds  itself  in  murky 
crape  in  its  first  brightness  of  youth;  through  sombre  glows  even  the  ray  of  the 
beautif idlest  love  pierces  me  to  the  heart. — (Tocsin  signals  are  heard.)  Where  am 
I?  Ha!  where  was  I  but  now? — The  tocsin — !  God,  'tis  soon  too  late!  What 
shall  I  do! — Ha!  only  one  thing!  I  will  flee  outside  the  walls  to  my  father;  [per- 
haps his  son  will  succeed  in  reconciliation.  He  must  hear  me,  for  I  will  die  will- 
ingly, grasping  his  knees.]  The  Tribune,  too,  will  be  merciful;  I  will  turn  glow- 
ing hatred  to  peace!  Thou  God  of  mercy,  to  Thee  I  pray,  who  inflamest  every 
bosom  with  love:  arm  me  with  strength  and  blessing,  let  reconciliation  be  my 
sacred  office!     (He  hurries  off .)* 

♦Translation  by  W.  F.  Apthorp. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C   A    ELLIS 
PRICE.  $3.50  -    SYMPHONY  HALL 


"NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE" 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  CO. 

Principal  Coffee  Roasters 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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The  introductory  scena  is  marked  Molto  agitato  (2-2  time) ;  the  aria 
is  in  two  parts:  Andante  in  G  major  (4-4  time)  and  Allegro  in  F  minor 
and  B -flat  major  (2-2  time),  followed  by  Maestoso  in  G  major  (4-4 
time)  and  Vivace  in  G  major  (2-2  time).  "The  orchestral  part  is 
scored  for  full  modern  grand  orchestra,  with  a  bell  in  low  D-flat." 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser"    .    .    .    Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  18 13;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 
"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf ,  Wachter ;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar,  Risse;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Fickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.     Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 


"The  first  American  Contralto  in  the  Concert  field." 

Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  21st,  1913 

For  concert  engagements  address:   HAENSEL  &  JONES,  AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


Telephone 
Bryant  8383 


500  5th  Avenue,  New  York 

Rare  Old  Violins,  Cellos, 

Bows,  Cases,  Italian 

Strings,  Highest  Grade 

Repairing. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  10,  1915,  at  3.30 


Direction,  C.  A.  ELLIS 

(Symphony  Hall,  Boston) 


CARL  LAMSON,  Accompanist 


Tickets  on  sale  at  Box  Office. 


THE  PIANO  USED  IS  A  STEINWAY 


Mail  orders  with  remittances  payable  to  L.  H.  Mudgett,  promptly  filled 
Prices,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00 
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in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begltickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  harmony 
in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


Associate,  American  Guild  of  Organists 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  THEORY 

509  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 

PROVIDENCE,  R.L 

TELEPHONE 


BARITONE  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER  of  SINGING 

CONCERT  —  RECITAL  —  ORATORIO 
STUDIO         ::         ::        511  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 


CI 


VOICE  AND  PIANO 

CESAR    MISCH    BUILDING 
Telephone,  U.  3444  W. 


STUDIO 

517  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


PIANO  AND  ORGAN 

Residence  Studio:  98  BEACON  AVE. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.I. 

Telephone,  Union  4885  R 


Studio,  316  Newbury  Street,  Boston 


Tel.  Back  Bay  3081 -W 


Steinert  Building,  Room  56,  Providence 


MR.  JOHN  HERMANN  LOUD,  F.  A.  G.  0. 
Of  Boston,  Associate  Professor 


513  BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

MME.  HALL-WHYTOCK.  A.  A.  G.  O. 
Director 

Candidates  prepared  for  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  Examinations.  Student 
and  professional  classes  and  private  instruction  in  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Canon, 
Fugue,  Instrumentation,  History,  Analysis,  Form,  Score-Reading,  Composition,  Extem- 
porization.    Coaching  in  the  Episcopal  Liturgy,  Ecclesiastical  Music  and  Choir  Training. 

NO  INSTRUMENT  TAUGHT  CATALOGUE  UPON  REQUEST 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


VOICE  and  PIANO 


STUDIO,  Rooms  609-610  Butler  Exchange 

Providence,  R.I. 

RESIDENCE  STUDIO.  15  Marrin  Street 

Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Telephone 


VOICE 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston 
41  CONRAD  BUILDING,  Providence 


VIOLIN 

Studio:  41  CONRAD  BLDG.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Apply:  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  2  to  6 
Telephone 


INSTRUCTION 


CONCERTS 


RECITALS 


MANDOLINIST 

Classes  for  beginners,  advanced  and  teachers.    Orchestra  practice  for  both  beginners  and  advanced. 
STUDIO  709  LEDERER  BUILDING,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


TEACHER  OF  VIOLIN 

Studio,  188  BENEFIT  STREET 

Fridays  in  Edgewood  at  1 78  Bartlett  Avenue 

Ensemble  classes  Monday  evenings 

Telephone,  Union  6760  W 


PIANISTE 


613    JACKSON    BUILDING 

Wednesday  Afternoons  and  Saturdays 

199  HIGH  STREET,  PAWTUCKET 

Tuesdays 
Residence,  151  Ford  St.      Telephone.  West  I301-R 


HARPISTE 


Instruction  on  the  standard  and 
Clark  Irish  harp. 

THE  MUSIC  SCHOOL,  26  CABOT  ST. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


PIANOFORTE 

708    LEDERER    BUILDING 
Boston  Studio,  420  Huntington  Chambers  Residence,  293  INDIANA  AVENUE 


Wednesdays 


Telephone 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


PIANIST  —  TEACHER 

Pupil  of  Mme.  Charbonnel 
143  CONGRESS  AVE.  Telephone 


lr. 


PIANOFORTE 

(Pupil  of  Felix  Fox) 

Wednesdays,  Thursdays,   Saturdays 

Room  49,  Steinert  Building,  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Broad  1957 


PIANIST 

Pupil  of  Mme.  Charbonnel 

44  STEINERT  BUILDING 

Residence,  1580  Broad  Street 

Telephone 


PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 


Formerly  pupil  Royal  Conservatory  of  Brussels,  Belgium  Als0  Organist  and  Accompanist 

(1897-1901) 

HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS        BOSTON 


studied  piano  and  voice  with  the  best  teachers  in  America  and  Europe. 
Particulars  or  appointments  by  mail. 


SLADE  APARTMENT  HOTEL         547  ELMWOOD  AVENUE 


PROVIDENCE,  R.I 


VIOLIN  STUDIO 

164  BROADWAY 

Telephone  Connection 


MARIE  L.  EVERETT 
SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio.  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street      (Wednesdays) 


VIOLINIST 

PUPIL  OF  ADOLPHE  BAK 
209  POINT  ST.  Telephone.  Union  4821 -W 


Irs.  IRVING  P.  IRONS 

STUDIO  513,  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON.  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 
Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address.  140  Boylston  Stree    Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road.  Brookline 

Telephone.  2717-M  Brookline 


Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Millea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  others 


JO) 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


[ARRIS  S.  SI 


INSTRUCTION  IN  PIANO 
ORGAN.  HARMONY,  INTERPRETATION 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church.  Boston. 

307  Huntington  Chambers.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CONCERT  'CELLIST 
TEACHING  AT  LANG  STUDIOS 

Formerly  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Two  seasons  solo  'cellist  Savage  Grand  Opera 

Four  seasons  soloist  Keith  Circuit 
Address  213  Powder  House  Boulevard.  Somerville 
(Phone.  3833-R  Somerville) 


MUSICAL  MANAGEMENT 

Artists  available  for  Clubs.  Schools,  Colleges,  and 
private  Musicales.      List  mailed  on  application 

22  Brimmer  Street     -  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone.  Haymarket  1 1 34 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 
PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 
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FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  2 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Haydn         .  Symphony  in  G  major,  "The  Surprise"  (B.  &  H.  No.  6) 

I.  Adagio:  Vivace  assai. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  di  molto. 


Mozart         .  Air,  "Martern  aller  Arten,"  from  "Die  Entflihrung  aus 

dem  Serail,"  Act  II.,  No.  n 

J.  S.  Bach    .     Symphony  (Shepherds'  Music)  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio 

Liszt     .     March  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings,  from  the  Oratorio,  "Christus" 

Gounod        .         "O  legere  hirondelle,"  from  the  Opera  "Mireille,"  Act  I. 

Weber  ....        Overture  to  the  Opera,  "Der  Freischiitz" 


SOLOIST 
FRIEDA.  HEMPEL 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 


Providence  Representatives 


GOFF  &  DARLING 
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Symphony  in  G  major,  "The  Surprise"  (B.  &  H.  No.  6). 

Josef  Haydn 
(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;   died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.) 

This  symphony,  known  as  "The  Surprise"  and  in  Germany  as  the 
symphony  "with  the  drum-stroke,"  is  the  third  of  the  twelve  Salomon 
symphonies  as  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (London).  It  is  numbered  42  in  Sieber's 
edition;  36  in  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  Library;  6  in  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel's  edition;  3  in  Bote  and  Bock's;  140  in  Wotquerme's  Cata- 
logue; 4  in  Peters. 

Composed  in  1791,  this  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
on  March  23,  1792-,  at  the  sixth  Salomon  concert  in  London.  It  pleased 
immediately  and  greatly.  The  Oracle  characterized  the  second  move- 
ment as  one  of  Haydn's  happiest  inventions,  and  likened  "the  surprise" 
— which  is  occasioned  by  the  sudden  orchestral  crashes  in  the  Andante 
— to  a  shepherdess,  lulled  by  the  sound  of  a  distant  waterfall,  awakened 
suddenly  from  sleep  and  frightened  by  the  unexpected  discharge  of  a 
musket. 

Griesinger,  in  his  Life  of  Haydn  (18 10),  contradicts  the  story  that 
Haydn  introduced  these  crashes  to  arouse  the  English  women  from 
sleep.  Haydn  also  contradicted  it,  and  said  it  was  his  intention  only 
to  surprise  the  audience  by  something  new.  "The  first  allegro  of  my 
symphony  was  received  with  countless  'Bravo's,'  but  enthusiasm  rose 
to  its  highest  pitch  after  the  Andante  with  the  drum  stroke.  '  Ancora! 
ancoraV  was  cried  out  on  all  sides,  and  Pleyel  himself  complimented 
me  on  my  idea."     On  the  other  hand,  Gyrowetz,  in  his  Autobiography, 
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p.  59  (1848),  said  that  he  visited  Haydn  just  after  he  had  composed 
the  Andante,  and  Haydn  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  played  it  to 
him  on  the  piano,  and,  sure  of  his  success,  said  with  a  roguish  laugh: 
"The  women  will  cry  out  here!"  C.  F.  Pohl  added  a  footnote,  when 
he  quoted  this  account  of  Gyrowetz,  and  called  attention  to  Haydn's 
humorous  borrowing  of  a  musical  thought  of  Martini  to  embellish  his 
setting  of  music  to  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  when 
he  had  occasion  to  put  music  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  was  long  known  in  London  as  "the  favorite  grand 
overture." 


* 
*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  and  short  introduction,  Adagio 
cantabile,  G  major,  3-4.  A  melodious  phrase  for  wood-wind  and  horns 
alternates  with  chromatic  developments  in  the  strings.  The  main 
body  of  the  movement  is  Vivace  assai,  G  major,  6-8.  The  first  section 
of  the  first  theme  is  given  out  piano  by  the  strings,  and  the  second 
section  follows  immediately,  forte,  for  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  unusual  length.  The  second  and  playful  theme  is  in 
D  major.  A  side  theme  is  more  developed  than  the  second,  and  ends 
the  first  part  of  the  movement  with  passage-work.  The  free  fantasia 
is  short.  The  third  part  is  much  like  the  first.  The  second  and  side 
themes  are  now  in  the  tonic.     There  is  no  coda. 

II.  Andante,  C  major,  2-4.  The  theme  was  used  by  Haydn  in  his 
"Seasons"  (1801)  in  Simon's  air,  where  the  plowman  whistles  a  tune: — 
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The  great  success  of  Krakauer 
Pianos  is  based  on  their  ability 
to  give  proper  expression  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  Masters 
of  Music. 
Have  you  heard  the  Krakauer? 

If  not,  call  and  inspect  our  full 
line. 

The  Krakauer  is  made  by  mu- 
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and  endorsed  by  musicians. 
Sold  here  on  the  most  favor- 
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26  CABOT  STREET,  Corner  MEETING  STREET 
PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 

ANNE  GILBRETH   CROSS,  DIRECTOR 

Pianoforte,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Harp,  Mandolin,  Harmony,  Ear- 
Training,  Composition,  Orchestration,  Music  History, 
Normal  Training,  Public  Performance, 
String  Ensemble 

NON-RESIDENT  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY  ARE: 

GUSTAV  STRUBE,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Composer  and  Conductor;  Head  of  Theory  Department  of  Peabody 

Conservatory  of  Music,  Baltimore,  Md. 

At  the  Music  School:    Conductor  of  "Strube   Ensemble"  (String 
Orchestra).     Teacher  of  composition  and  orchestration. 

ARTHUR  WARE  LOCKE,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory,  at  University  of  Wisconsin. 

President  of  the  Wisconsin  Music  Teachers'  Association. 

At  the  Music  School:  Associate  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Theory.    (Les- 

chetizky  Method).    Lecturer  on  History  of  Music. 

HELEN  BRAINE  WILSON,  New  York  City. 

Instructor  of  Elementary  Harmony,  at  the  Music  School  in  New 

York,  of  which  David  Mannes  is  Director. 

At  the  Music  School:  Teacher  of  Elements  of  Music,  Eye  and  Ear 

Training. 

NEW  ENTERPRISES 

Jl.     Chorus  of  Women's  (trained)  voices.    M.  Clement  Lenom,  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Conductor. 

2J.     An  Evening  School  of  Music. 

Constructive  work  in  classes  for  students  who  have  limited  time 
for  practice,  or  who  are  occupied  during  the  day. 

C      Preparatory  Class  for  children  who  are  too  young  to  receive 
regular  instruction. 

T>.     Visitors'  Day. 

ANNE  GILBRETH  CROSS,  Director. 
HELEN  SOMES  HEATH,  Secretary. 


With  eagerness  the  husbandman 
His  tilling  work  begins; 
In  furrows  long  he  whistling  walks 
And  tunes  a  wonted  lay. 

(This  wretched  version  of  the  German  was  published  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  full  score  (i 802-1803),  for  it  was  found  impossible  to  use 
Thomson's  original  poem  with  the  German  text.  The  later  translations 
— as  the  one  beginning  "With  joy  th'  impatient  Husbandman" — 
make  no  allusion  to  the  farmer's  "whistling  ...  a  wonted  lay."  In 
this  air  from  "The  Seasons"  the  piccolo  represents  the  husbandman's 
whistling;  the  "wonted  lay" — the  theme  of  this  Andante  in  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony — is  not  in  the  voice  part,  but  it  is  heard  now  and 
then  in  the  accompaniment;  as  a  counter-theme.) 

The  strings  give  out  this  theme  piano  and  pianissimo;  after  each 
period  the  full  orchestra  comes  in  with  a  crash  on  a  fortissimo  chord.* 
Variations  of  the  theme  follow:  (1)  melody,  forte,  in  second  violins 
and  violas;  (2)  C  minor  jf,  with  modulation  to  E-flat  major;  (3)  B-flat 
major,  melody  at  first  for  oboe,  then  for  violins,  with  pretty  passages 
for  flute  and  oboe;  (4)  full  orchestra  ff,  then  piano  with  the  melody 
changed.  There  is  again  a  fortissimo  with  a  fermata,  and  it  seems  as 
though  a  fifth  variation  would  begin  piano,  but  the  melody  apparently 
escapes,  and  the  movement  ends  pp. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-4.  The  trio  is  in  the 
tonic. 

IV.  Allegro  di  molto,  G  major,  2-4.  This  finale  is  a  rondo  on  two 
chief  themes,  interspersed  with  subsidiary  passage-work. 

Haydn's  name  began  to  be  mentioned  in  England  in  1765,  and  sym- 
phonies by  him  were  played  in  concerts  given  by  J.  C.  Bach,  Abel, 
and  others  in  the  seventies.  Lord  Abingdon  tried  in  1783  to  persuade 
Haydn  to  take  the  direction  of  the  Professional  Concerts  which  had 
just  been  founded.  Gallini  asked  him  his  terms  for  an  opera.  Salo- 
mon, violinist,  conductor,  manager,  sent  a  music  publisher,  one  Bland 
— an  auspicious  name — to  coax  him  to  London,  but  Haydn  was  loath 

*  W.  F.  Apthorp  said  that,  when  Julien  visited  Boston  with  his  famous  orchestra  in  1853-54,  he  chose  this 
movement  as  one  of  his  battle  horses.  "To  make  the  'surprise'  still  more  surprising,  he  added  an  enormous 
bass-drum,  the  largest,  I  believe,  ever  seen  in  this  country  up  to  the  time." 
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MUSICAL  MOMENTS  WITH  CHILDREN 
NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

An  unsolicited  letter  from  Dr.  Percy  Goetschius,  instructor  in  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York  City. 

509  West  121st  Street,  New  York  City 
Dear  Mrs.  Sherman:  April  15,  1914. 

Just  a  hasty  line  to  thank  you  for  the  circulars  you  sent.  I  wish  I  could  be  more 
active  in  quickening  people's  appreciation  of  your  work.  It  is  so  significant,  so  sharply 
contrasted  with  the  bulk  of  superficial  musical  training,  that  I  should  be  as  happy  as  you 
to  see  it  gain  wide  recognition  and  adoption. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

PERCY  GOETSCHIUS. 
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M I GNONETTE 
HORIZONTAL  GRAND 

The  highest  grade  of  craftsmanship 
that  has  made  the  Knabe  the  world's 
most  famous  piano  is  shown  at  its 
best   in   this    Mignonette    grand. 
Length  of  piano,  5  feet,    #>^jf|jr| 
2  inches.  Hr  ■  W 
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A  combination  of  the  finest  Piano  and  Piano-Player. 
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Under  the  management  of 


An  Entirely  New  Stock 
of  Grand  Opera  Records 


Victrola  XI  $100 
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to  leave  Prince  Esterhazy.  Prince  Nicolaus  died  in  1790,  and  his 
successor,  Prince  Anton,  who  did  not  care  for  music,  dismissed  the 
orchestra  at  Ksterhaz,  and  kept  only  a  brass  band;  but  he  added  four 
hundred  gulden  to  the  annual  pension  of  one  thousand  gulden  be- 
queathed to  Haydn  by  Prince  Nicolaus.  Haydn  then  made  Vienna 
his  home.  And  one  day,  when  he  was  at  work  in  his  house,  the  "  Ham- 
berger"  house  in  which  Beethoven  also  once  lived,  a  man  appeared, 
and  said:  "1  am  Salomon,  and  I  come  from  London  to  take  you  back 
with  me.  We  will  agree  on  the  job  to-morrow."  Haydn  was  intensely 
amused  by  the  use  of  the  word  "job."  The  contract  for  one  season 
was  as  follows:  Haydn  should  receive  three  hundred  pounds  for  an 
opera  written  for  the  manager  Gallini,  three  hundred  pounds  for  six 
symphonies,  and  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright,  two  hundred 
pounds  for  twenty  new  compositions  to  be  produced  in  as  many  con- 
certs under  Haydn's  direction,  two  hundred  pounds  as  guarantee  for 
a  benefit  concert.  Salomon  deposited  five  thousand  gulden  with  the 
bankers,  Fries  &  Company,  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith.  Haydn  had 
five  hundred  gulden  ready  for  travelling  expenses,  and  he  borrowed 
four  hundred  and  fifty  more  from  his  prince. 

This  Johann  Peter  Salomon  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1745.  His  family 
lived  in  the  house  in  which  Beethoven  was  born.  When  he  was  only 
thirteen  he  was  a  paid  member  of  the  Elector  Clement  August's  orches- 
tra. He  travelled  as  a  virtuoso,  settled  in  Berlin  as  a  concert-master 
to  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia,  and  worked  valiantly  for  Haydn  and  his 
music  against  the  opposition  of  Quanz,  Graun,  Kirnberger,  who  looked 
upon  Haydn  as  a  revolutionary.  Prince  Heinrich  gave  up  his  orchestra; 
.  and  Salomon,  after  a  short  but  triumphant  visit  to  Paris,  settled  in 
London  in  1781.  There  he  prospered  as  player,  manager,  leader,  until 
in  18 15,  on  November  25,  he  died  in  his  own  house,  as  the  result  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse*  in  August  of  that  year.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  William  Gardiner  described  him  as 
"a  finished  performer;  his  style  was  not  bold  enough  for  the  orchestra, 
but  it  was  exquisite  in  a  quartet.  He  was  also  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, no  man  having  been  admitted  more  into  the  society  of  kings 
and  princes  for  his  companionable  qualities.  .  .  .  Mr.  Salomon's  violin 
was  the  celebrated  one  that  belonged  to  Corelli,  with  his  name  elegantly 
embossed  in  large  capital  letters  on  the  ribs."  Gardiner,  by  the  way, 
in  1804  forwarded  to  Haydn  through  Salomon,  as  a  return  for  the  "many 
hours  of  delight"  afforded  him  by  Haydn's  compositions,  "six  pairs 

*  Beethoven  had  written  a  long  letter  to  him  on  June  ist  of  that  year  with  reference  to  the  publication 
of  some  of  his  works  in  England.  Hearing  of  his  death  he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  Ries,  expressing  his  grief, 
"as  he  was  a  noble  man  whom  I  remember  from  my  childhood." 


WuHLflZER 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 
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of  cotton  stockings,  in  which  is  worked  that  immortal  air,  'God  pre- 
serve the  Emperor  Francis,'  with  a  few  other  quotations."  Among 
these  other  quotations  were  "My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair"  and 
"the  bass  solo  of  'The  Leviathan. '"  The  stockings  were  wrought 
in  Gardiner's  factory.  In  the  last  years  Salomon  was  accused  of  avarice, 
that  "good,  old-gentlemanly  vice,"  but  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  he  was  generous  to  extravagance. 

The  first  of  the  Salomon-Haydn  concerts  was  given  March  n,  1791, 
at  the  Hanover  Square  rooms.  Haydn,  as  was  the  custom,  "presided 
at  the  harpsichord";  Salomon  stood  as  leader  of  the  orchestra.  The 
symphony  was  in  D  major,  No.  2,  of  the  London  list  of  twelve.  The 
Adagio  was  repeated,  an  unusual  occurrence,  but  the  cities  preferred 
the  first  movement. 

The  orchestra  was  thus  composed:  twelve  to  sixteen  violins,  four 
violas,  three  'cellos,  four  double-basses,  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  horns, 
trumpets,  drums — in  all  about  forty  players. 

Haydn  left  London  toward  the  end  of  June,  1792.  Salomon  invited 
him  again  to  write  six  new  symphonies.  Haydn  arrived  in  London, 
February  4,  1794,  and  did  not  leave  England  until  August.  15,  1795. 
The  orchestra  at  the  opera  concerts  in  the  grand  new  concert-hall  of 
the  King's  Theatre  was  made  up  of  sixty  players.  Haydn's  engage- 
ment was  again  a  profitable  one.  He  made  by  concerts,  lessons,  sym- 
phonies, etc.,  twelve  hundred  pounds.  He  was  honored  in  many  ways 
by  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  nobility.  He  was  twenty-six  times  at 
Carlton  House,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  concert-room;  and, 
after  he  had  waited  long  for  his  pay,  he  sent  a  bill  from  Vienna  for 
one  hundred  guineas,  which  Parliament  promptly  settled. 
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WILMOT  LEMONT 

PRICE,  $1.25  POSTPAID 

A  collection  of  piano  pieces  which  fascinate  by  their  spontaneity  and 
fresh  flavor.  Mr.  Lemont  offers  an  abundance  of  melody  and  a 
pleasingly  euphonious  harmonic  scheme,  which  always  shows  refine- 
ment and  sprightly  fancy.  To  those  who  play  for  pleasure,  to  whom 
music  brings  joy  and  relaxation,  these  facile  and  effective  composi- 
tions will  be  more  than  welcome. 

The  cover  is  a  marvel  of  the  printing  art,  in  four  colors,  tied  with  silk 
cord,  making  the  collection  a  most  attractive  gift  to  a  musical  friend. 

"Destined  to  be  the  most  successful  suite  since  WATER  SCENES." 

— Musical  Courier 
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Air,  "Martern  aller  Arten,"  from  "Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem 
Serail,"  Act  II.,  No.  n  .   .   .  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;    died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

This  air  from  "Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail"  ("The  Abduction 
from  the  Harem")  is  sung  by  Constanze.  Mozart's  comic  Singspiel  in 
three  acts,  the  text  adapted  by  Gottlob  Stephanie  from  C.  F.  Bretzner's 
"Belmonte  und  Constanze,  oder  die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail,"  an 
operetta  in  three  acts  with  music  by  Johann  Andre  (Leipsic,  1781),  was 
produced  at  the  National  Theatre,  Vienna,  on  July  12,  1782. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one.  A  Spanish  girl  Costanze,  her  maid 
Blondchen  (Blonda),  and  her  valet  Pedrillo  are  in  the  harem  of  Selim 
Pascha,  under  the  charge  of  Osmin,  the  guardian  of  the  harem.  Bel- 
monte, the  lover  of  Costanze,  finds  his  way  into  the  harem.  Pedrillo 
drugs  Osmin's  wine.  The  guardian  exposes  the  plot.  The  conspira- 
tors are  about  to  be  bowstringed,  but  Selim  recognizes  Belmonte  as  a 
citizen  of  B urges  who  once  saved  his  life.  He  therefore  frees  the 
captives. 

The  air  "Martern  aller  Arten"  is  sung  in  the  scene  of  Constanze' s 
rejection  of  the  Sultan's  proposals.  It  is  addressed  to  Selim,  who  has 
threatened  the  maid  with  all  sorts  of  tortures. 


Allegro. 


Allegro  assai. 


Tempo  primo. 
Allegro  assai. 


Martern  aller  Arten 
Mogen  meiner  warter, 
Ich  verlache  nur  dein  Draun. 
Nichts  soil  mich  erschiittern, 
Nur  dann  wiird'  ich  zittern, 
Konnt'  ich  untreu  jemals  sein. 

Lass  dich  bewegen? 

Verschone  mich 

Des  Himmels  Segen  belohne  dich. 

Doch  du  bist  entschlossen. 

Willig,  unverdrossen 

Wahl'  ich  jede  Pein  und  Noth. 

Ordne  nur,  gebiete, 

Larme,  tobe,  wuthe, 

Zuletz  befreit  mich  doch  der  Tod. 

Lass  dich  bewegen,  etc. 

Doch  du  bist  entschlossen,  etc. 
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The  following  translation  into  English  is  by  the  Rev.  John 
Troutbeck : — 

Thou  may'st  learn  to  hate  me, 
Tortures  may  await  me, 
I  but  smile  at  all  thy  threats. 
Fear  will  ne'er  assail  me, 
My  heart  will  not  fail  me, 
While  it  faithful  beats. 

Hast  thou  no  mercy? 

Oh,  spare  thou  me! 

By  heav'n  thy  kindness  rewarded  be. 

Yet  if  thou  repent  not, 

If  thy  heart  relent  not, 

Spare  me  not  a  pain  or  grief! 

Spare  me  not,  compel  me, 

Quarrel,  bluster,  kill  me, 

In  death  at  last  will  come  relief. 

Hast  thou  no  mercy,  etc. 

Yet  if  thou  repent  not,  etc. 

This  air  is  preceded  by  a  long  orchestral  ritornello,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  now  usually  cut  in  opera  house  and  concert  hall.  The  aria 
begins  with  an  Allegro  movement  in  C  major,  4-4  time;  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  Allegro  assai  in  the  same  key  and  time.  The  Allegro  and 
the  Allegro  assai  return  again.  The  orchestral  accompaniment  is 
scored  for  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettle- 
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drums,  solo  flute,  solo  oboe,  solo  violin,  solo  violoncello,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  air  was  written  to  display  the  agility  in  florid  passages  of  Kath- 
arina  Cavalieri,  who  took  the  part  of  Const anze.  Mozart  wrote  to 
his  father  that  he  had  "sacrificed  a  little  to  the  nimble  throat  of  Mile. 
Cavalieri,"  who,  he  declared  in  later  years,  was  a  singer  of  whom  Ger- 
many might  well  be  proud.  When  "Don  Giovanni"  was  produced  in 
Vienna  (1788),  she  took  the  part  of  Elvira,  and  he  added  the  aria  "Mi 
tradi"  to  give  her  greater  opportunity.  She  was  born  at  Wahring, 
Vienna,  in  1761.  Taught  by  Salieri,  she  was  engaged  for  the  Italian 
opera  there  when  she  was  scarcely  fourteen.  A  year  later  she  was 
transferred  to  the  German  Opera  founded  by  Joseph  II.  It  is  said 
that  she  was  a  well-trained  musician,  and  a  woman  of  fascinating  man- 
ners rather  than  beautiful  in  face  or  figure.  Having  overexerted  her- 
self, she  left  the  stage  in  1793,  and  died  on  June  30,  1801.  She  never 
sang  out  of  Vienna. 


Symphony  (Shepherds'  Music)  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;    died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

The  "  Weihnachtsoratorium  "  was  composed  at  Leipsic  in  1734.  The 
text  is  from  Luke  ii.  1  and  3-21,  Matthew  ii.  1-12.  It  is  divided  into 
six  sections  for  the  three  days  of  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day,  New 
Year's  Sunday,  and  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany.  Each  division  is  a 
complete  composition  for  one  of  six  days,  and  thus  the  work  was  usually 
performed.  "As  the  Christmas  Oratorio  was  composed  for  a  year 
when  there  was  no  Sunday  after  Christmas  till  after  New  Year's  Day, 
in  after  times,  so  long  as  Bach  lived,  it  could  only  be  completely  given 
in  years  when  this  occurred  again, — three  times,  namely,  1739-40, 
1744-45,  1745-46." 

It  is  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  complete  work  after  Bach's 
death  was  at  Breslau  in  1844. 

The  Shepherds'  Music  is  the  first  number  of  Part  II.  The  follow- 
ing stands  in  Bach's  own  handwriting  in  the  original  manuscript: — 

Feria  2  Nativitatis  Christ. 

"Und  es  waren  Hirten  in  derselben  Gegend" 

Sinfonia. 


jjjB  Patience  and  a  knowledge  of  children  combined  with  a  sense  of  the 

artistic  are  absolutely  necessary  in  photographing  children.     Then 
'mm  often  the  best  proofs  are  spoiled  by  being  poorly  finished. 

We  are  especially  equipped  in  regard  to  the  first,  and  the  beautiful 
work  being  turned  out  by  the  studio  is  a  result  of  the  care  in  fin- 
ishing. 

Every  print  is  inspected  and  signed  before  leaving  the  studio  and 
none  are  allowed  to  pass  until  they  are  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to 
j       make  them. 
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Also  the  original  voice  parts  bear  on  the  wrapper  in  Bach's  hand- 
writing : — 

Pars  2  Oratorii 

Tempore  Nativitatis  Christi  Feria  2 

"Und  es  waren  Hirten  in  derselben,"  etc. 

a  4  voici,  2  travers,  2  Hautb.  d'amour,  2  Hautb.  da  Caccia,  2  violini,  viola  e  continuo 
di  Joh.  Sebast.  Bach. 

In  other  words,  the  introduction  was  scored  for  two  traverse  flutes, 
two  oboi  d'  amore,  two  oboi  da  caccia,*  first  and  second  violins,  viola, 
organ,  and  continuo.  f 

Robert  Franz  (named  Knauth,  1815-92)  substituted  two  clarinets 
and  two  English  horns  for  the  obsolete  oboi  d'  amore  J  and  oboi  da 
caccia,  and  added  parts  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  and  two  horns. 

The  introduction  is  an  Andantino  con  moto  in  G  major,  12-8,  and 
consists  in  the  free  contrapuntal  development  of  a  single  theme  in  Sicili- 
ana§  rhythm. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio  were  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  at  the  fourth  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  May  17,  1877  (Miss  Thursby,  Miss  Cary,  Messrs.  W.  J. 
and  J.  F.  Winch,  solo  singers,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor). 

In  the  Protestant  churches  at  Leipsic  there  were  in  Bach's  time 
survivals  of  the  old  Christmas  drama.  The  manger  was  in  the  church ; 
boys  represented  the  angels  and  proclaimed  the  Saviour's  birth;  priests 
entered  as  shepherds  and  approached  the  manger;  others  asked  the 
shepherds  what  they  had  seen  there, — "Pastores,  dicite";    the  shep- 

*  Oboe  da  caccia,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  the  English  horn. 

t  "Continuo,"  or  "basso  continuo,"  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  instrumental  bass  voice,  which  was 
introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accompaniment  was  gradually 
developed. — Hugo  Riemann. 

t  Oboi  d'  amore  have  in  recent  years  been  constructed  by  Mahillon  and  others.  Two  were  used  in  Boston 
on  December  3,  1901,  when  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  was  sung  by  the  Cecilia  Society.  There  is  a  part  for  the 
oboe  d'  amore  in  Strauss's  "Symphonia  Domestica."  The  instrument  is  really  a  mezzo-soprano  oboe,  built 
a  minor  third  below  the  standard  instrument,  but  without  the  key  extension  for  producing  low  B-flat. 
"  It  has  a  smooth  calmness  and  serenity  which  fit  it  for  the  expression  of  simple  tenderness\and  of  devotional 
feeling." 

§  The  Siciliana,  or  Siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells;  those  who  are  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman;  she 
then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other  by  means  of  a  handkerchief. 
After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues  pirouetting  by 
herself;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on,  man  and  woman  alternately 
dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  when 
they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passepied  danced  to  a  lively  measure  of  6-8. 
A  dancing-master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to  a  form  of  waltz,  and  the 
dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  Musical isches  Lexicon  (1732),  classed  the  Siciliana 
as  a  canzonetta:   "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8  or  6-8." 
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herds  answered  and  sang  a  lullaby  at  the  manger.  Mary  and  Joseph 
were  also  impersonated,  and  Mary  asked  Joseph  to  help  her  rock  the 
cradle.  This  was  one  of  the  customs  which  the  Council  wished  to 
abolish  in  1702.  And  in  Bach's  day  there  was  probably  a  symbolic 
ceremony  representing  the  angel's  message:  boys  dressed  as  angels 
and  divided  into  four  choirs  were  placed  in  four  parts  of  the  church, 
and  they  sang  the  Christmas  hymn,  "Quern  pastores  laudavere,"  line 
for  line,  alternately.  Furthermore,  there  were  Christmas  plays  out- 
side the  church,  and  these  plays  were  performed  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  freedom. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Christmas  plays  for  the  shepherds  watching  by 
night  to  sing  a  Cantilena  de  laude  pastorum.     One  of  these  songs  began : — 

Let  us  sing  the  shepherds'  glory 
Who  have  been  renowned  in  story, 

just  as  in  England  there  were  songs  in  praise  of  certain  handicrafts. 
In  this  song  all  the  shepherds  named  in  the  Old  Testament  were  enu- 
merated. 

"To  be  perfectly  in  sympathy  with  the  instrumental  symphony 
which  opens  the  second  part,  we  shall  do  well  to  imbue  our  minds  with 
the  sentiment  on  which  the  scene  of  the  shepherds  by  night  was  based 
in  the  Christmas  plays.  A  combination  of  opposite  factors, — which 
presented  no  difficulties  to  the  naive  minds  of  the  people, — of  the  grace 
of  the  Eastern  idyl  with  the  severity  of  the  starlit  boreal  winter's  night, 
gave  the  fundamental  feeling  of  this  symphony." 

Sir  Hubert  Parry  notes  that  the  one  introductory  movement  which 
is  not  a  chorus  in  this  oratorio  is  the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  virtue 
of  its  dealing  exclusively  with  the  shepherds.  "Bach  must  truly  have 
rejoiced  in  shepherds  and  pastoral  folk,  for  the  thought  of  them  always 
seems  to  set  his  mind  welling  with  lovely  tunes  of  a  folk-song  order 
which  vividly  suggest  the  shepherd's  life.  And  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony is  indeed  a  piece  of  poetic  characterization  of  the  first  order. 
A  certain  element  of  uncouthness  adds  to  the  fascination,  and  the 
singular  profusion  of  instruments  with  a  rich  reedy  tone  (the  two  oboi 
d'  amore  and  two  oboi  da  caccia)  establishes  the  character  of  this 
portion  of  the  oratorio  with  overwhelming  emphasis." 


'LONG  AGO"            .           .           .           .           .                      G.  Marschal-Loepke  12c. 

'O  LADY  LEAVE  THY  SILKEN  THREAD"         .           G.  Marschal-Loepke  12c. 

'PRETTY  POLLY  OLIVER"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris      .      Arthur  Somervell  10c. 

'THE  SMITH"— Der  Schmied— (Uhland)     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris      .      Brahms  10c. 

'AVE  MARIA"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris       .....          Luzzi  10c. 

'SERENADE" — Standchen     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris          .           Richard  Strauss  12c. 

'THE  WILLOW"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris Cowen  12c. 

'SHEPHERD'S  CRADLE  SONG"     Arr.  by  H.  Alexander  Matthews 

Arthur  Somervell  12c. 
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March  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings,  from  the  Oratorio  "Christus" 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;   died  at 
Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886.) 

Liszt's  "Christus:  Oratorio  after  the  Text  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
Catholic  Liturgy,  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  organ,  and  orchestra,"  has  this 
motto:  "Veritatem  autem  facientes  in  caritate,  crescamus  in  illo  per 
omnia,  qui  est  caput  Christus:  Paulus,  ad  Ephesios  4,  15  "  ("But  speak- 
ing the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things  which  is  the 
head,  even  Christ:  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephesians, 
iv.  15  ").  There  is  on  the  same  page  a  translation  into  German  of  these 
Latin  words.  In  a  letter  to  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayn- Wittgenstein 
dated  April  29,  1872,  at  Weimar,  Liszt  wrote:  "Yesterday  morning  the 
partner  of  Schubert  at  Leipsic  brought  me  the  first  copies  of  the  or- 
chestral score  and  of  the  score  for  song  and  pianoforte  of  '  Christ.'  This 
work  bears  the  same  motto  as  the  several  volumes  of  lectures  by  P.  Felix 
with  the  general  title,  'Le  Progres  par  le  Christianisme.'  I  have  trans- 
lated the  motto  into  German  in  this  manner:  'Wahrheit  wirkend  in 
Liebe,  lasset  uns  in  Allem  wachsen  an  Dem,  der  das  Haupt  ist  Christus.' 
In  French  the  translation  is  weaker." 

"Christus"  is  in  three  parts:  "Christmas  Oratorio,"  "After  Epiph- 
any," "The  Passion  and  Resurrection."  Some  insist  that  the  work 
cannot  be  properly  called  an  oratorio.  Pohl  describes  it  as  "an  artistic 
compilation  of  the  Catholic  cult,  as  grouped  in  the  chief  episodes  in  the 
story  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  or  based  on  the  fundamental 
articles  of  faith."  Although  there  are  hymns  that  proclaim  the  emo- 
tions of  the  Virgin  Mother,  Mary  herself  is  not  introduced  in  character. 
Christ  rebukes  his  disciples  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  utters  his  prayer 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  In  each  instance  He  is  represented  by 
a  solo  voice.  With  these  exceptions  there  is  no  attempt  at  individ- 
ualization. 

Liszt  himself  said  of  the  work,  in  a  letter  to  the  Princess  dated 
Budapest,  March  25,  1873:  "If  any  one  calls  it  banal,  I  find  the  term, 
which  offends  you,  an  affable  concession.  What  is  more  banal  than 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  Are  not  the  manger  and  the  cross  the 
divine  banalities  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  this  world?  Here  I  stop, 
and  leave  it  to  the  expert  and  the  powerful  to  go  farther.  The  fact  is, 
my  poor  music  of  'Christus'  seems  not  only  banal  but  repugnant  to 
a  great  personage  whom  the  late  Gozze  [Count  G.  Maltheseritter],  our 
rough  friend,  named  Mr.  von  Spirit-of-the-Age,  whose  more  or  less 
legitimate  wife  is  Mrs.  Public  Opinion.     This  sovereign  household,  if  it 


Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 


A  high-class  hotel  with  moderate  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  home-like  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  S.  M.  Costello.  Manager 
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designed  to  busy  itself  with  such  trifles,  would  say:  'Of  what  use  is 
it  to  sing  in  Latin  except  in  church,  whither  one  scarcely  goes  unless 
he  be  summoned  to  some  official  ceremony?  Who  shall  deliver  us,  no 
longer  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  from  Catholic  tinsel,  thread- 
worn?  The  Abbe  Liszt  may  kiss  the  slipper  of  the  august  prisoner 
of  the  Vatican  or  turn  Trappist — but  may  he  leave  us  in  peace ! '  Hap- 
pily, my  skepticism  of  1830 — as  you  call  it — gives  me  an  easy  digestion 
of  many  opinions  that  are  contrary  to  mine.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
conquer — but  as  long  as  honest  opinions  and  professions  are  still  free, 
I  shall  maintain  mine  with  a  tranquil  conscience."  Liszt  wrote  to  her 
again  from  Budapest,  November  11,  1873,  after  "Christus"  had  been 
performed  there:  "  'Christ'  has  been  criticised  in  a  way  that  seems  to 
me  three-fourths  eulogistic,  for  the  chief  reproach  is  that  the  work  is 
Catholic.  I  answer  to  this  that  I  have  composed  'Christ'  as  He  was 
taught  to  me  by  the  cure'  of  my  village  and  the  Catholic,  apostolic,  and 
Roman  Church  of  the  faithful — but  that  I  should  not  know  how  nor 
should  1  wish  to  compose  the  Christ  of  David  Strauss.  ...  In  my 
answer  to  the  toast  of  Mgr.  Haynald,  after  which  the  medal  was  given 
to  me  coram  populo,  I  have  in  a  way  fulfilled  your  wish  that  I  should 
declare  myself  the  author  of  'Christ,'  by  saying  in  substance:  'I  thank 
God  for  having  granted  me  a  pious  childhood.  The  same  religious  sen- 
timents have  inspired  my  compositions  from  the  Mass  of  Gran  to  the 
work  that  "you  heard  yesterday.  Thus  have  I  been  able  in  all  sincerity 
and  simplicity  to  enter  the  Vatican,  as  you  know,'  etc." 

The  "Christmas  Oratorio,"  the  first  part  of  "Christus,"  is  thus 
divided : — 

I.     Introduction:  "Rorate  coeli  desuper,"  etc.  (Isa.  xlv.  8). 

II.  Pastorale  and  Announcement  of  the  Angel:   "Angelus  Domini 

ad  pastores  ait,"  Luc.  ii.  10-12. 

III.  "Stabat  Mater  Speciosa." 

IV.  Shepherds'  Song  at  the  Manger. 

V.     Adoration  of  the  Magi,  or  the  March  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings. 
"The    Beatitudes"    (baritone    solo    and    chorus),    in    Part    II.    of 
"Christus,"  was  composed  at  Weimar  in  1859. 


Inflammation   of  the    throat,    bronchial  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 

Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.     Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.     Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,   Ltd.,  New  York 
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"O  L^GE)R^  HIROND£U,3,"  FROM  TH3  Op£RA  "  MlRElU,E,"  AcT  I. 

Charts  Francois  Gounod 
(Born  at  Paris,  June  17,  1818;  died  at  Saint-Cloud  on  October  17,  1893.) 

"Mireille,"  an  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  based  by  Michel  Carre"  on 
"Mirei'o,"  a  Provencal  poem  by  Frederic  Mistral,  was  produced 
at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris,  on  March  19,  1864.  The  cast  was  as 
follows:  Mireille,  Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho;  Vincent,  Morini;  Ourrias, 
Ismael;  Maitre  Ramon,  Petit;  Taven  and  Andreloux,  Mme.  Faure- 
Lefevre;   Maitre  Ambroise,  Wartel.     Deloffre  was  the  conductor. 

The  opera  was  not  successful.  It  was  cut  down  to  three  acts,  and 
other  changes  were  made.  The  waltz  song  of  Mireille,  "O  legere 
hirondelle,"  which  was  not  in  the  first  version,  was  introduced  to  please 
Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho,  whose  desire  to  shine  in  florid  song  had  been 
a  thorn  in  Gounod's  flesh  from  the  time  he  began  in  1863  to  compose 
the  opera  at  Saint-Remy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  not  far  from 
Aries,  that  he  might  breathe  the  air  of  Mistral's  land  and  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  Provencal  poem.  The  new  version  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  in  Paris,  December  15,  1864.  Restored  to  its  original 
form  at  the  Opera- Comique,  November  10,  1874,  it  again  failed.  It 
was  revived  there  in  November,  1889,  but  in  three  acts,  and  Mireille 
did  not  die;  she  married  Vincent.  This  version  was  played  with  more 
success;  but  on  March  13,  1901,  Albert  Carre  brought  out  at  this 
theatre  Gounod's  work  "in  its  integrity." 

It  is  said  that  the  first  performance  of  "Mireille"  in  the  United 
States  was  at  Washington,  D.C.,  by  Leonard  Grover's  Company 
March  22,  1865,  when  Johanna  Rotter  took  the  part  of  Mireille, 

Mireille  sings  this  waltz  song  in  the  first  act: — 

Allegretto,  movimento  di  valse,  G  major,  3-4. 

O  legere  hirondelle, 

Messagere  fidele, 

Vers  mon  ami. 

Vole  gaiement, 

Bt  conte  lui  mon  doux  tourment. 


CONCERT  PIANIST 

Soloist,  Mmes.  Sembrich,  Lypkowska;  Messrs.  Constantino,  Schroeder 
Assisting  Artist,  Kneisel  Quartette 

BOSTON.  MASS.  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Trinity  Court  1 23  Benevolent  St. 
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DORCHESTER  WORCESTER 

MALDEN  FITCHBURG 

ROXBURY 

Deliveries  in  Cities  by  Our  Own  Motors 

ON     LEWANDOS" 

PHILADELPHIA 


INFANTRY  HALL 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  2,    1915,  at  8.15 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


The  Distinguished  Violin  Virtuoso 


TICKETS    ON    SALE    AT    SEDDON'S    NEWS    STAND,    BUTLER 
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Parle  lui  pour  moi-meme, 

Kt  dis  lui  que  je  Tairne. 

Vincent  peut  croire  a  mon  serment. 

Vole  gaiement. 

This  English  version  is  by  Henry  F.  Chorley: — 

Gentle  bird  of  the  morning, 

Ever  true  in  thy  warning, 

Go  and  discover 

My  true  lover; 

Give  him  message  from  Heaven  above : 

Say  to  him  how  I  love  him, 

Make  him  believe 

I  do  not  deceive; 

Fly  away,  bird  of  the  morning! 


Overture,  "Der  Frkischutz"     ....    Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischiitz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  cast  was  as  follows :  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler ;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Bunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  18 17.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  ' '  incredible  enthusiasm ;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amove.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic\  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary :  "  Overture  of  '  Die  Jagersbraut '  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.     God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Beaton  ii>ympl|0tti}  GPrrfpjotra'a 

PROGRAMME^  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson.  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
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("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischlitz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North.  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist.  The  performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable 
review  published  in  the  leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture 
was  therein  described  as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays 
the  fantasy  and  genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von 
Weber  tells  us  that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but 
no  glory;  for  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work, 
and  the  virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although 
he  blew  in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the 
overture  were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration 
disconcerted  the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  his  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, . 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 
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Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty- two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (i 787-1 860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffman  for  his  por- 
trait of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say, 
in  measures  12,  13,  14,  of.  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;  for  violin  and  guitar;  for  two  clarinets;  for  cornet. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
reading.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known.  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me  in- 
comparably more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody, 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  tor  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song, 
which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a,  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this 
instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky 
height,  he  sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  a  little  in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase 
is  different  both  in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks 
of  Berlioz  in  the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion." The  clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing 
"distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more 
admirable  example  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 


"The  first  American  Contralto  in  the  Concert  field." 

Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  21st,  1913 

For  concert  engagements  address:   HAENSEL  &  JONES,  AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
Sunday  Afternoon,  February  7th,  at  3.30 

SONG  RECITAL 

BY 


Marcel 


Sembiieh 


(Only  appearance  this  season) 


PROGRAMME 


PART  I. 


(a)  Die  Post 

(b)  Trockne  Blumen 

(c)  Die  Forelle 

(d)  Du  bist  die  Ruh' 

(e)  Ungeduld 


(a)  Widmung 

(b)  Lieder  der  Braut  (Nos.  i  and  2) 

(c)  Autrage 

(d)  Der  Sandmann 

(e)  Erist's 


PART  II. 


PART  III. 


(a)  Vorschneller  Schwur 

(b)  Wie  Melodien  zieht  es 

(c)  Botschaft 

(d)  Nachtigall 

(e)  Vegebliches  Standchen, 


PART  IV. 


(a)  Kakmnie  bolno  ("  Keen  the  Pain") 

(b)  Przasniczka  (Spinning  Song) 

(c)  Fantoches  ( 

(d)  Green  (Aquarelle  No.  1)  J 

(e)  Longing     - 

(f)  Kom  Kjyra  ... 


Franz  Schubert 


Robert  Schumann 


Johannes  Brahms 


-  Rachmaninoff 
Moniuszko 

Debussy 

La  Forge 
Norwegian  Folksong 


Tickets,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  50  cents.     Now  on  sale. 
Mail  orders  with  remittances  promptly  filled 


L.  H.  Mudgett,  Manager 


The  Piano  is  a  Baldwin 
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shadowings  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a 
tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  'Freischutz'  ?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm? 
O  Weber!!" 


* 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
Allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


* 


Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  in  his  notes  to  a  Programme  Book  (January  7, 
1899):  "I  believe  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  other  language  that 
corresponds  accurately  to  the  German  Freischutz.  The  literal  English 
translation  '  Free  Marksman'  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  'Franco  arciero — under  which 
misleading  title  the  opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden — and  the  French 
'Franc  archer.'  Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last 
title  at  the  production  under  Berlioz  in  Paris;  but  Berlioz  himself 
says  nothing  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he 
gives  in  his  Memoires,  and  Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then 
given  as  'Le  Freischutz. '* 

"The  word  Freischutz  (literally  'free  marksman')  means  a  Schiitz 
or  marksman  who  uses  Freikugeln — that  is  'free  bullets,'  or  charmed 
bullets  which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves  without  depending  upon 
the  marksman's  aim,  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  'free.'" 

"This  production,  with  music  for  the  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  was  at  the  Theatre  de  l'Opera,  Paris,  June  7, 
1841,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Le  Freyschutz"  (see  De  Lajarte's  "  Bibliotheque  Musicale  du  Theatre 
de  l'Opera,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  Paris,  1878).  The  absurd  version  of  Castil-Blaze  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at 
the  Odeon,  December  7,  1824,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Robin  des  Bois."  The  error  in  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary, to  which  Mr.  Apthorp  refers,  is  retained,  with  many  other  errors,  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
edited  by  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland. — Ed. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


Associate,  American  Guild  of  Organists 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  THEORY 

509  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

TELEPHONE 


BARITONE  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER  of  SINGING 
CONCERT  —  RECITAL  —  ORATORIO 

STUDIO        ::        ::        5 1 1  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 


VOICE  AND  PIANO 

CESAR    MISCH    BUILDING 
Telephone,  U.  3444  W. 


STUDIO 

517  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


PIANO  AND  ORGAN 

Residence  Studio:  98  BEACON  AVE. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.I. 

Telephone,  Union  4885  R 


T 


Studio,  316  Newbury  Street,  Boston  Tel.  Back  Bay  3081-W 

Steinert  Building,  Room  56,  Providence 


MR.  JOHN  HERMANN  LOUD,  F.  A.  G.  0. 
Of  Boston,  Associate  Professor 


513  BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I 

MME.  HALL-WHYTOCK.  A.  A.  G.  0. 
Director 

Candidates  prepared  for  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  Examinations.    Student 
and  professional  classes  and  private  instruction  in  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Canon, 
Fugue,  Instrumentation,  History,  Analysis,  Form,  Score-Reading,  Composition,  Extem- 
porization.    Coaching  in  the  Episcopal  Liturgy,  Ecclesiastical  Music  and  Choir  Training. 
NO  INSTRUMENT  TAUGHT  CATALOGUE  UPON  REQUEST 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


VOICE  and  PIANO 


STUDIO,  Rooms  609-610  Butler  Exchange 

Providence,  R.I. 

RESIDENCE  STUDIO.  15  Marrin  Street 

Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Telephone 


VOICE 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston 
41  CONRAD  BUILDING,  Providence 


VIOLIN 

Studio:  41  CONRAD  BLDG.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Apply:  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  2  to  6 
Telephone 


INSTRUCTION 


CONCERTS 


RECITALS 


MANDOLINIST 

Classes  for  beginners,  advanced  and  teachers.    Orchestra  practice  for  both  beginners  and  advanced. 
STUDIO  709  LEDERER  BUILDING,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


TEACHER  OF  VIOLIN 

Studio,  188  BENEFIT  STREET 
Fridays  in  Edgewood  at  1 78  Bartlett  Avenue 

Ensemble  classes  Monday  evenings 
Telephone,  Union  6760  W 


PIANISTE 


613    JACKSON    BUILDING 

Wednesday  Afternoons  and  Saturdays 

199  HIGH  STREET,  PAWTUCKET 

Tuesdays 
Residence,  1 5 1  Ford  St.      Telephone,  West  1 301  -R 


HARPISTE 


Instruction  on  the  standard  and 
-   Clark  Irish  harp. 

THE  MUSIC  SCHOOL,  26  CABOT  .ST. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


PIANOFORTE 
708    LEDERER    BUILDING 


Boston  Studio,  420  Huntington  Chambers 
Wednesdays 


Residence,  293  INDIANA  AVENUE 
Telephone 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


PIANIST  —  TEACHER 

Pupil  of  Mme.  Charbonnel 


143  CONGRESS  AVE. 


Telephone 


PIANOFORTE 

(Pupil  of  Felix  Fox) 

Wednesdays,  Thursdays,   Saturdays 

Room  49,  Steinert  Building,  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone,  Broad  1957 


PIANIST 

Pupil  of  Mme.  Charbonnel 

44  STEINERT  BUILDING 

Residence,  1580  Broad  Street 

Telephone 


Formerly  pupil  Royal  Conservatory  of  Brussels,  Belgium 
(1897-1901) 


PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 
Also  Organist  and  Accompanist 

HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS        BOSTON 


studied  piano  and  voice  with  the  best  teachers  in  America  and  Europe. 
Particulars  or  appointments  by  mail. 


SLADE  APARTMENT  HOTEL 


547  ELMWOOD  AVENUE 


PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


VIOLIN  STUDIO 

164  BROADWAY 

Telephone  Connection 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


VIOLINIST 

PUPIL  OF  ADOLPHE  BAK 
209  POINT  ST.  Telephone.  Union  4821 -W 


Irs.   IRVING  P.  IRONS 

STUDIO  513,  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  o  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 
Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road,  Brookline 

Telephone,  2717-M  Brookline 


Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Millea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  other 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 


372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


INSTRUCTION   IN  PIANO 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,  INTERPRETATION 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston. 

307  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON.  MASS 


MUSICAL  MANAGEMENT 

Artists  available  for  Clubs,  Schools,  Colleges,  and 
private  Musicales.      List  mailed   on  application 

22  Brimmer  Street     -      -      -      Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  Haymarket  1 1 34 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 
PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 
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INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  2 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1915,   BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,       MANAGER 


From  New  England's 
Largest  and  Most  Com- 
prehensive Collection  of 
Fine  Pianos. 


To  all  intending  piano  buyers,  Steinert's  offers  unequalled 
advantages.  Our  stocks  of  pianos  are  not  only  the  largest — they  are 
the  best  in  New  England.  You  can  make  comparison  here  of  a  great 
variety  of  models  and  an  amazing  number  of  really  famous  makes  of 
pianos.  You  can  suit  your  preference  as  to  what  you  will  invest,  for 
the  range  of  prices  is  complete — from  the  highest  which  works  of  art 
command  to  the  lowest  you  can  safely  pay  and  expect  satisfaction. 
We  offer  complete  stocks  of  these  instruments: 


The  world-famous  Steinway — The  superb  Hume — The  favorite 
Jewett,  used  by  hundreds  of  music  teachers — The  popular  Wood- 
bury, a  magnificent  piano  at  a  moderate  price.    From  $275  up. 


Steinway,  Weber,  Steck— all  international  pianos  with  factories 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  —  and  the  well-known  Wheelock, 
Stuyvesant  and  Stroud.  From  $550  up.  Other  Player- 
Pianos  only  $395. 

COMPLETE  STOCKS  OF  VICTOR  VICTROLAS  AND  RECORDS 


STEINERT  BUILDING,  509  WESTMINSTER  STREET 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Mahn,  F. 
Tak,  E. 

Habenicht,  W. 
Fiumara,  P. 

Griinberg,  M. 
Ringwall,  R. 


Roth,  0. 
Koessler,  M. 

Bak,  A. 
Ribarsch,  A. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Spoor,  S. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 


Violins. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Traupe,  W. 
Baraniecki,  A. 

Berger,  H. 
Siilzen,  H. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Gewirtz,  J. 


Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Kurth  R, 


Violas. 


Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 


Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 


Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H.  Keller,  J.  Barth,  C.  Belinski,  M. 

Malkin,  J.  Nagel,  R.  Nast,  L.  Folgmann,  E. 


v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W. 


Steinke,  B. 
Warnke,  J. 


Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 


Basses. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 


Flutes. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 
Battles,  A. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 


Clarinets. 

Sand,  A.1 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 


English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 


Bassoons. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 


Contra-Bassoon. 
Mosbach,  J. 


Horns. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 


Horns. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hiibner,  E. 


Trumpets. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Bach,  V. 
Kloepfel,  L. 


Trombones. 

Alloo,  M. 
Belgiorno,  S. 
M&usebach,  A, 
Kenfield,  L. 


Tuba. 
Mattersteig,  Pt 


Harps. 
Holy,  A. 
White,  L. 


Organ. 
Marshall,  J.  P. 


Tympani. 
Neumann,  S. 
Kandler,  F. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 

I 


Percussion. 
Zahn,  F.  Senia,  T. 

Burkhardt,  H. 

Assistant  Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J, 
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A  voice  that  quickens  the  musical  ear  of 
childhood,  a  voice  that  stirs  the  musician 
to  his  most  inspired  moments,  and  yet  a 
voice  that  is  as  human  and  intimate  as  the 
voice  of  a  life-long  friend — this  is  the  voice 
of  the  Chickering. 

Chickering  &  Sons,  Boston,    Mass. 

Division  of  American  Piano  Co. 
For  Sale  by 

The  Meiklejohn  Co.,  297  WeybossetSt.,  Providence 


INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Concert  in  Providence 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  2 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Sibelius  ....  Symphony  No.  i,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia):  Andante;  Allegro  molto. 


Bruch       ....        Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  i,  G  minor,  Op.  26 

I.     Vorspiel.     Allegro  moderate 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Finale:  Allegro  energico. 


Wagner  . 


.      "A  Siegfried  Idyl " 


Dvorak 


Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92 


SOLOIST 
ANTON  WITEK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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TO 

Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark- 
able depth  of  tone.  Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


Providence  Representatives 

GOFF  &  DARLING 


276  WESTMINSTER  STREET 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. 
A  second  performance  was  led  by  Dr.  Muck  on  November  16,  19 12. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energico,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,  one  for 
wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 


The  Baldwin,  Ellington,  Hamilton  &  Howard 
Manualo  Player  Pianos 


The  Victrola,  The  Table  Grafonola 


Victor  Double,  Purple  Label  and  Red  Seal 
Columbia,  Symphony,  and  Blue  Label 


Rithmodik  Record  Rolls 


MUSIC  ROOMS  SECOND  FLOOR 

Mr.  THEODORE  RAYMOND  GOODWIN,  Director 


theme  by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.  The  second  and 
contrasting  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy  chords  for  wind 
instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 
wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  strange  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now 
the  second  theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that 
first  accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 
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Conservatory  of  Music,  Baltimore,  Md. 

At  the  Music  School:    Conductor  of  "Strube   Ensemble"  (String 
Orchestra).     Teacher  of  composition  and  orchestration. 

ARTHUR  WARE  LOCKE,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano  and  Theory,  at  University  of  Wisconsin. 

President  of  the  Wisconsin  Music  Teachers'  Association. 

At  the  Music  School:  Associate  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Theory.    (Les- 

chetizky  Method).    Lecturer  on  History  of  Music. 

HELEN  BRAINE  WILSON,  New  York  City. 

Instructor  of  Elementary  Harmony,  at  the  Music  School  in  New 

York,  of  which  David  Mannes  is  Director. 
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g}-     An  Evening  School  of  Music. 

Constructive  work  in  classes  for  students  who  have  limited  time 
for  practice,  or  who  are  occupied  during  the  day. 
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regular  instruction. 

<D.     Visitors'  Day. 

ANNE  GILBRETH  CROSS,  Director. 
HELEN  SOMES  HEATH,  Secretary. 


II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  B-flat  major,  2-2.  Muted  violins 
and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood- wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 
first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
first  theme  returns. .  Trills-  of  wood- wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more 
excited  mood.  The  string  theme  that  was  treated  canonically  re- 
appears heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and"  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  B  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  B  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  broadly 
treated   (violins,  violas,   and  violoncellos  in  unison,   accompanied  by 
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heavy  chords  for  the  brass).  It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
not  merely  melancholy.  There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood-wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad, .  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  a  mighty  climax.  From  here  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate. 


Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  i,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26  .    .    .  Max  Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;  now  living  at  Friedenau,  Berlin.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  concerto  were  made  in  Cologne  in  1857. 
The  concerto  was  completed  in  1866  at  Coblenz,  and  the  first  perfor- 
mance was  set  for  April  10,  1866,  with  Naret-Koning,  of  Mannheim,  as 
the  solo  violinist,  but  he  fell  sick.  The  first  performance  then  took 
place  at  Coblenz,  in  the  hall  of  the  City  Gymnasium,  April  24,  1866, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Musik  Institut,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Evangelical 
Women's  Society.  The  violinist  was  Otto  von  Konigslow.  Bruch 
conducted  from  manuscript. 

After  this  performance  Bruch  thoroughly  revised  the  concerto,  and 
sent  the  manuscript  to  Joachim  in  the  summer  of  1866.  Joachim  had 
something  to  do  with  the  formal  arrangement  of  the  work  as  it  now 
stands.  There  was  a  private  rehearsal  of  the  revised  concerto  in  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre  at  Hanover,  with  Joachim  violinist  and  Bruch 
conductor,  in  October,  1867.  Joachim  played  the  new  version  at 
Bremen,  January  7,  1868,  at  a  concert  conducted  by  Rheinthaler. 
The  score  and  parts  were  published  at  Bremen  in  April,  1868. 
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The  movements  were  thus  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Cob- 
lenz:  "  Introduzione,  quasi  Fantasia.  Adagio  sostenuto.  Finale: 
Allegro  con  brio."  On  the  programme  of  the  Lower  Rhenish  Music 
Festival  of  1868  the  titles  were:  "Vorspiel,  Andante  and  Finale." 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  "Joseph  Joachim,  in  friendship,"  and 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  solo  violin,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I.  Vorspiel,  Allegro  moderate,  G  minor,  4-4.  The  Vorspiel,  or 
Prelude,  has  no  thematic  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  movement. 
It  consists  of  phrases  for  wind  instruments  and  full  orchestra,  interrupted 
by  short  recitative-like  cadenzas  for  the  solo  violin. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  with  a  tremolo  for  second 
violins  and  violas  (basses  pizzicati,  kettledrums),  against  which  the 
solo  instrument  sketches  the  heroic  first  motive.  After  a  short  orches- 
tral passage,  D  minor,  the  violin  has  the  second  theme,  which  goes  into 
B-flat  major  and  is  developed  at  length  by  the  solo  instrument,  which 
then  brings  back  the  first  theme  in  G  minor.  There  is  extended  devel- 
opment with  a  use  of  the  second  theme  in  the  accompaniment.  After 
a  long  orchestral  tutti  there  is  a  return  of  the  Prelude.  The  movement 
is  connected  with  the  next  by  a  transition  passage  for  orchestra. 

II.  Adagio,  E-flat  major,  3-8,  The  movement  is  a  free  application 
of  the  sonata  form,  and  is  based  on  three  principal  motives,  given  out 
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in  uninterrupted  succession  by  the  solo  violin.  The  first  is  in  E-flat 
major.  The  second,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  passage- work,  begins  in 
G-flat  major,  but  in  the  course  of  development  shows  a  tendency  to 
return  to  the  tonic.  The  third  begins  in  G  major  and  ends  in  B-flat 
major. 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  energico,  G  major,  2-2.  There  is  a  little 
orchestral  preluding  in  E-flat  major.  This  leads  to  G  with  the  march- 
like first  theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  The  full  orchestra  inter- 
rupts the  development,  and  there  is  a  repetition  of  this  theme  by  the 
violin  and  afterward  by  full  orchestra.  The  second  and  more  cantabile 
theme,  D  major,  is  announced  by  full  orchestra,  and  then  developed 
and  embroidered  by  the  violin.  The  first  theme  returns  (full  orchestra) . 
Passage-work  for  the  violin  leads  to  the  coda. 


"A  Siegfried  Idyi/' Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Biilow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
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for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,. which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  ...  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I 
trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne,  December  24,  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  H6tel  du  Lac.     Christmas  in  1870 
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fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood- wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."  The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  187 1,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama  "Sieg- 
fried" was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
ein";  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

Wagner  wrote  a  dedication  to  his  wife : — 
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Es  war  Dein  opfermutig  hehrer  Wille 

Der  meinem  Werk  die  Werdestatte  fand, 

Von  Dir  geweiht  zu  weltentruckter  Stille, 

Wo  nun  es  wuchs  und  kraftig  uns  entstand, 

Die  Heldenwelt  uns  zaubernd  zum  Idylle, 

Uraltes  Fern  zu  trautem  Heimatland. 

Brscholl  ein  Ruf  da  froh  in  meine  Weisen: 

"Kin  Sohn  ist  da!"     Der  musste  Siegfried  heissen. 

Fur  ihn  und  Dich  durft '  ich  in  Tonen  danken, — 
Wie  gab'  es  Liebesthaten  hold'ren  Lohn? 
Sie  hegten  wir  in  uns 'res  Heimes  Schranken, 
Die  stille  Freude,  die  hier  ward  zum  Ton 
Die  sich  uns  treu  erwiesen  ohne  Wanken, 
So  Siegfried  hold,  wie  freundlich  uns'rem  Sohn, 
Mit  Deiner  Huld  sei  ihnen  jetzt  erschlossen, 
Was  sonst  als  tonend  Gluck  wir  still  genossen. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson  has  Englished  this  poem  freely  in  verse: — 

Thy  sacrifices  have  shed  blessings  o'er  me, 

And  to  my  work  have  given  noble  aim, 
And  in  the  hour  of  conflict  they  upbore  me, 

Until  my  labor  reached  a  sturdy  frame, 
Oft  in  the  land  of  legends  we  were  dreaming, 

Those  legends  which  contain  the  Teuton's  fame, 
Until  a  son  upon  our  lives  was  beaming, 

Siegfried  must  be  our  youthful  hero's  name. 

For  him  and  thee  in  tones  I  now  am  praising; 

What  thanks  for  deeds  of  love  could  better  be? 
Within  our  souls  the  grateful  song  upraising 

Which  in  this  music  I  have  now  set  free? 
And  in  the  cadence  I  have  held,  united, 

Siegfried,  our  dearly  cherished  son,  and  thee; 
And  all  the  harmonies  I  now  am  bringing 
But  speak  the  thought  which  in  my  heart  is  ringing. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  "  Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

HINDU   MUSIC. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Hermann,  Count  Keyserling, 
BY  PHILIP   HAI,3. 

It  was  in  an  ancient  palace  of  the  Tagores.  The  musicians,  resting  on 
silken  carpets,  played  immemorial  tunes  on  lutes  of  singular  shape. 
Their  music  could  neither  be  stretched  within  the  frame  of  melody  nor 
be  based  on  determined  harmonies  nor  rhythmed  in  unmistakable 
manner.  Even  the  detached  tones  fluctuated  in  their  outlines.  Never- 
theless, each  so-called  whole  presented  a  genuine  unity — the  unity  of  a 
mood  that  lasted  until  it  passed  over  into  another.  The  theory — I 
might  say,  the  mythology  of  this  music — is  very  wonderful.  From 
remote  antiquity,  determined  scales  correspond  with  fixed  pictorial 
subjects;  the  connoisseur  knows  the  rdga  that  corresponds  with  each 
pictorial  motive.  Each  rdga  is  peculiar  to  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
and  can  be  played  at  a  determined  hour.  There  are  rdgas  for  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  the  night.  Thus  yesterday,  on  a  winter  evening, 
when  I  expressly  wished  to  hear  the  one  for  a  full  summer's  noon,  the 
musicians  were  disturbed  and  could  not  imagine  how  that  could  be 
possible. 

It  is  not  easy 'to  express  the  meaning  of  Hindu  music  clearly  in  words, 
for  it  has  little  in  common  with  our  music.  Its  abstract  character  is 
in  general  like  that  of  the  Hindu  dance;  no  specific  design,  no  out- 
lined form,  no  beginning,  no  ending :  a  swelling  and  surging  of  the  ever- 
flowing  stream  of  life.  Consequently  it  affects  the  hearer  in  a  like  man- 
ner: it  does  not  fatigue,  it  could  go  on  forever,  for  no  one  becomes  sated 
with  life.  But  what  is  more  true  of  the  dance  in  general  is  carried  out 
in  Hindu  music  to  the  finest,  most  intimate  point.  Not  only  the  period, 
but  certain  determined  conditions  of  life  appear  in  this  music  projected 
out  of  the  background  of  eternity. 

The  programme  music  of  Europe  errs  when  it  wishes  to  depict  in  tones 
qualities  that  are  not  music.  There  are  no  equivalents  for  musical 
qualities  in  other  spheres.     Music  can  be  only  immediate  expression. 


"LONG  AGO"  .  .  .  .  .  G.  Marschal-Loepke  12c. 

"O  LADY  LEAVE  THY  SILKEN  THREAD"         .         G.  Marschal-Loepke  12c. 

"PRETTY  POLLY  OLIVER"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris     .   Arthur  Somervell  10c. 

"THE  SMITH" — Der  Schmied — (Uhland)     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris      .    Brahms  10c. 

"AVE  MARIA"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris       ...  .         Luzzi  10c. 

"SERENADE" — Standchen    Arr.  by  Victor  Harris  .         Richard  Strauss  12c. 

"THE  WILLOW"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris Co  wen  12o. 

"SHEPHERD'S  CRADLE  SONG"    Arr.  by  H.  Alexander  Matthews 

Arthur  Somervell  12c. 


CO.,  14  East  43rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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In  the  Prelude  to  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  the  subsiding  of  the  waves  on 
the  sands  seems  to  be  palpably  imitated,  but  this  is  only  because  the 
hearer  has  the  shore  before  his  eyes,  or  knows  what  he  should  imagine. 
The  harmonies  themselves  are  no  less  expressive  of  the  rustling  forest. 
In  truth,  this  music  expresses  only  a  certain  determined  mental  con- 
dition which  cannot  be  defined  by  anything  objective.  Even  so  little 
would  the  rdga  of  a  summer  noon  necessarily  conjure  up  the  idea  of 
exhausting  heat.  But  the  Hindus  have  never  demanded  this  of  music: 
the  rdga  for  the  summer  noon  should  only  symbolize  the  matter  in  so 
far  that  it  holds  up  an  intensifying  mirror  to  the  veritable  state  of 
mind  in  which  one  undergoes  the  experience;  and  this  music  can  do. 
A  French  artist  once  aptly  remarked  concerning  the  Hindu  music, 
which  is  capable  more  than  any  other  of  achieving  this  result:  "It 
is  the  music  of  the  astral  body."  This  is  precisely  what  it  is,  in  so  far 
as  there  is  an  astral  kingdom  which  corresponds  to  transmitted  ideas, 
— a  remote,  vast,  immeasurable  world  in  which  mental  conceptions 
take  the  place  of  material  objects.  The  listener  does  not  experience 
anything  definite,  tangible,  and  yet  he  feels  that  he  is  living  most  in- 
tensely. He  listens  in  reality  to  himself  while  following  the  chang- 
ing tones.  One  feels  how  the  evening  passes  into  the  night,  and  the 
night  into  the  day;  how  the  oppressing  noon  follows  the  fresh  and 
dewy  morn;  and  instead  of  seeing  stereotyped  pictures  following  one 
another,  which  so  easily  disgusts  one  with  experience,  one  is  conscious 
of  oneself  in  the  mirror  of  tones  that  constantly  assume  new  nuances, 
with  which  life,  as  it  were,  reacts  on  the  allurements  of  the  world.  How 
then  can  the  time  seem  long?  How  can  one  then  grow  weary  of  listen- 
ing? While  I  was  blind,  I  was  surprised  by  the  discovery  that  the 
sightless  are  not  all  bored.  Time,  which  we  otherwise  measure  by  the 
relationship  of  objects  which  seldom  vary  and  move  as  quickly  as  we 
wish,  is  now  estimated  by  the  change  of  conceptions.  As  now  the  soul 
incessantly  produces  and  indefatigably  heaps  picture  upon  picture,  no 
consciousness  of  monotony  can  arise.  This  consolation,  bestowed  by 
nature  on  the  blind,  the  Hindu  music  bestows  for  the  common  good  on 
all  that  have  ears  to  hear. 

Each  rdga  has  variations.  They  are  called  rdginis,  or  feminine  rdgas, 
and  many  of  them  are  allotted  to  each  masculine  one.  Their  relation- 
ship, one  to  another,  is  stamped  on  the  music  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner. The  musical  relationship  is  indeed  a  large  factor,  but  the  pecu- 
liar relationship  of  the  rdgas  to  the  rdginis  is  shown  in  the  specific  effect, 
the  special  moods  thus  awakened.     Women  produce  effects  otherwise 
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than  men.  The  Hindu  music  lies,  in  what  concerns  its  extreme  in- 
dividuality, in  another  sphere  than  ours.  Our  objective  would  scarcely 
exist  for  it.  Tones  enchained  one  with  another  are  not  necessarily 
knitted  together  harmonically;  there  is  no  division  into  measures; 
tonality  and  rhythm  are  constantly  changing.  A  Hindu  musical  com- 
position, in  its  true  character,  is  incapable  of  being  recorded  materially 
in  our  notation.  The  only  determined  objective  quality  of  Hindu 
music  is  that  which  in  Europe  remains  committed  to  subjective  con- 
clusions: expression,  interpretation,  touch.  This  music  is  pure  primi- 
tiveness,  pure  subjectivity,  absolutely  the  duree  reelle,  as  Bergson  would 
say,  unaffected  by  exterior  bonds.  Only  as  rhythm  is  it  in  any  way 
objectively  comprehensible,  for  the  rhythm  shows,  as  it  were,  the  neutral 
point  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective.  Therefore  this  music 
is  on  one  side  understood  by  every  one,  on  the  other  by  only  those 
spiritually  developed  to  the  highest  degree;  by  every  one  in  so  far  as  each 
one  is  a  living  being  and  it  embodies  immediate,  direct  life;  only  by 
the  most  developed,  as  the  Yogi  alone  is  able  to  grasp  its  spiritual 
meaning  who  knows  his  own  soul.  The  musician  as  such,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  art,  with  difficulty  assumes  a  position  of  superiority. 
The  metaphysician  does  this.  He  is  indeed  the  man  that  mirrors  the 
originality  of  life  as  such  in  the  spirit;  and  this  is  exactly  what  Hindu 
music  does.  Listening  to  it,  he  recognizes  his  own  particular  knowledge, 
gloriously  born  anew  in  the  world  of  sonority.  This  music  is  in  fact 
only  another  more  richly  colored  expression  of  Hindu  wisdom.  He 
that  wishes  fully  to  understand  it  must  have  realized  his  own  self: 
that  the  individual  is  only  a  fleeting  tone  in  the  symphony  of  worlds; 
that  everything  is  part  of  a  whole  and  nothing  can  be  detached  there- 
from; that  the  objective  is  essentially  nothing  more  than  a  mental  condi- 
tion, and  no  mood  more  than  a  momentary  picture  of  shadowy  life 
constantly  fleeting.  He  must  know  that  existence  is  beyond  all  form, 
which  is  only  its  expression  and  reflection;  that  redemption  consists  in 
anchoring  one's  consciousness  to  this  existence.  Thus  did  the  Hindus 
whose  guest  I  was  feel  and  comprehend  this  music.  The  executants 
were  like  unto  ecstatics  -communing  with  Divinity.  And  the  hearers 
listened  with  the  devotion  with  which  one  listens  to  divine  revelation. 
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It  was  a  memorable  night.  In  the  lofty  hall  hung  with  ancient  pict- 
ures the  noble  figures  of  the  Tagores,  with  their  fine,  thoroughly 
spiritualized  countenances,  in  their  artistically  folded  togas,  were 
magnificently  suited.  Abanindronath,  the  painter  of  the  family,  re- 
minded me  of  the  type  that  once  adorned  Alexandria.  Rabindranath, 
the  poet,  impressed  me  wholly  as  a  visitor  from  a  higher,  more  spiritual 
world.  Never  before  have  I  seen  so  much  soul-substance  condensed  in 
a  man.  Of  all  lyric  poetry  of  this  period,  Rabindranath  Tagore's 
embodies  the  most  richly  and  gorgeously  colored  profundity. 


* 
*  * 


Count  Keyserling's  article  was  published  in  Kunstwart,  the  second 
number  for  June,  19 14.  The  translation  was  published  in  "The  29th 
Announcement"  of  the  Boston  Music  Company,  September,  19 14,  and 
is  here  printed  through  the  courtesy  of  that  Company. 

Sir  Sourindro  Mohun  Tagore,  who  died  in  June,  19 14,*  at  the  castle 
of  Tagore  near  Calcutta,  was  born  in  Calcutta  in  1840.  Writing  at 
first  in  Bengali.,  he  soon  mastered  Sanscrit,  and  before  he  was  seventeen 
he  wrote  a  book  on  geography  and  a  drama  "Muktavali."  When  he 
was  seventeen  he  began  to  study  music.  He  took  lessons  in  European 
theory  from  a  German,  and  in  Hindu  music  from  Luchmi  Prasad  and 
Kshetra  Mokun  Gosvani.  He  then  began  to  collect  what  is  now  the 
most  valuable  musical  library  in  his  country.  In  1871  he  founded  at 
his  own  expense  the  Bengal  Music  School,  and  in  1881,  the  Bengal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  supervised  and  maintained  them  until  his 
death.  His  own  system  of  notation  is  used  throughout  India.  Organ- 
izing an  orchestra,  he  replaced  European  instruments  by  those  of  his 
own  land.  His  compositions  attracted  attention  in  the  West.  Many 
honors  were  awarded  him.  He  was  the  first  native  of  Bengal  to  be 
knighted  by  the  English  crown;  he  was  the  first  Asiatic  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Calcutta,  a  Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  University. 
He  was  permitted  to  keep  armed  retainers.  In  all,  he  wrote  about 
sixty  volumes  in  English,  Sanscrit,  and  Bengali, — many  on  music,  but 
also  on  other  subjects,  among  them  gems,  metals,  natural  history.  The 
greater  number  of  Hindu  instruments  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  were  collected  for  this  museum  by  Tagore. 

*  According  to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
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TEMPERAMENT. 

BY  DR.    C.    W.    SALKKBY. 
(From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.) 

"Psychology  and  logic"  used  to  go  together  in  the  title  of  academic 
chairs;  the  science  of  the  mind  was  the  science  of  reasoning.  We 
thought  of  "the  mind"  as  a  simple  unity,  much  as  the  ancients  thought 
of  "earth"  as  an  element.  To-day  we  agree  with  Saint  Augustine 
when  he  spoke  of  the  "  abyssus  humancB  conscientice."  More  and  more 
we  turn  from  the  study  of  intellectual  processes  to  the  study  of  the 
psychical  facts  which  underlie  them.  Great  students  like  Dr. 
McDougall,  of  Oxford,  are  teaching  us  how  we  may  slowly  essay  the 
analysis  of  the  emotions  and  instincts  that  underlie  our  conduct.  A 
chemistry  of  the  mind,  so  to  say,  is  now  inchoate — perhaps  at  some  such 
stage  as  the  chemistry  of  matter  before  Dalton. 

The  state  of  this  young  science  may  be  well  estimated  by  the  entirely 
unscientific  condition  of  its  vocabulary.  No  one  but  the  trained 
psychologist  uses  such  words  as  "instinct"  and  "habit"  correctly;  the 
real  and  profound  distinction  between  them  may  require  a  moment's 
mental  search  on  the  part  of  the  present  reader;  and  ordinary  people 
have  no  idea  of  it  at  all.  The  distinction  between  the  innate  and  the 
acquired  is  similarly  lost  in  other  instances;  confusion  is  worse  con- 
founded when  we  come  to  talk  of  character,  with  its  acquired  super- 
structure upon  an  innate  foundation  (of  unfathomed  complexity) ;  and  is 
worst  confounded  when  we  generalize  about  such  a  complex  of  com- 
plexes as  conscience.  Compared  with  these  arcana,  even  genius  may 
sometimes  appear  simple,  though  its  adequate  analysis  has  never  yet 
been  achieved,  and  though,  when  one  is  cross-questioned  about  its 
inheritance,  a  sufficient  reply  should  be  that,  if  three  or  four  distinct 
Mendelian  factors  are  involved  in  the  presence  of  a  few  simple  hairs 
on  the  leaves  of  certain  stocks,  we  need  not  be  unduly  astonished  even 
when  the  son  of  Richard  Wagner  and  the  grandson  of  Liszt  writes 
music  of  an  almost  torturous  insipidity. 

Compared  with  such  problems  as  these,  temperament  is  well-nigh 
simple;  yet  we  know  very  little  about  it,  the  psychologists  have  practi- 
cally ignored  it,  and  its  importance  for  happiness  and  conduct  is  almost 
incalculable.  There  is,  of  course,  as  in  psychology  generally,  no  clear 
agreement  as  to  the  use  of  the  word.  -I  believe  it  is  often  used,  for 
instance,  as  a  sort  of  euphemism  for  the  expression  of  one  instinct, 
which  I  wish  to  call  the  racial  instinct.  That,  however,  is  an  entirely 
inaccurate  use  of  the  word.  Then,  again,  as  when  we  are  warned  of 
the  Celtic  temperament  of  a  statesman,  and  its  consequences  in  debate, 
or  under  challenge,  any  one  who  has  thought  a  little  will  see  that  we 
are  possibly  confusing  ourselves  absurdly.  Let  it  be  remembered  that, 
on  the  top  of  our  minds,  so  to  say,  there  is  a  constantly  acting  some- 
thing called  "self-control"  or  "inhibition,"  which  plays  a  mighty  part  in 
consciousness  and  conduct,  even  when  we  are  totally  unaware  of  it, 
as  Frend  has  notably  shown  by  the  study  of  dreams.  It  seems  to 
me  that  many  so-called  differences  in  temperament,  which  are  better 
to  be  called  differences  in  temper,  are  none  other  than  greater  or  less 
degrees  of  self-control.  Hence  endless  confusion.  When  you  com- 
pare the  conduct  of  two  men  under  cross-examination  or  badgering  of 
any  kind,  you  may  notice  no  difference  between  them.     Yet  the  first 
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may  indeed  be  temperamentally  cool  and  indifferent,  while  the  second 
produces  a  similar  effect  only  by  his  self-control.  Half  our  verdicts 
of  praise  and  blame  are  worthless  because  we  do  not  appreciate  the 
supreme  importance  of  self-control  in  conduct. 

Another  gross  abuse  of  the  word  occurs  in  the  phrase  "  artistic  tempera- 
ment." Of  course,  this  indicates  a  reality.  There  is  the  poet  to  whom 
the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too 
deep  for  tears,  and  there  is  the  other  kind  of  man.  But  one  constantly 
hears  the  term  used  to  palliate,  or  glorify,  the  fact  that  certain  sorts 
of  people  can  never  be  relied  on  to  keep  their  promises,  are  selfish  and 
unpunctual,  never  try  to  keep  their  temper,  cannot  be  bothered  to 
wash,  forget  to  pay  their  bills  in  Cornwall,  and  are  jealous  of  each 
other  and  everybody  else.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  Ruskin  or  a  Wordsworth;  it  only  means  that  these  people 
have  never  been  licked  into  shape,  that  they  have  been  through  no 
mill,  are  saturated  with  self-esteem,  and  have  not  learnt  self-control. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  their  "artistic"  excreta  will  be  as  worthless 
and  ephemeral  as  themselves ;  but  they  bring  grave  discredit  upon  divine 
things,  like  music  and  poetry,  the  lovers  of  which  should,  therefore, 
never  cease  to  repudiate  them. 

It  almost  seems  that,  if  our  study  of  temperament  is  to  be  worth 
anything,  it  must  be  placed  on  a  physiological  basis.  Hippocrates 
and  his  followers  recognized  a  man  as  sanguine  when  his  veins  were 
rich  in  blood,  melancholy  when  his  liver  produced  black  bile,  phlegmatic 
when  his  economy  was  clogged  with  overmuch  mucus  or  "phlegm." 
We  use  the  words  to-day,  unaware  of  their  ancient  significance.  It 
is  probable  that  these  particular  instances  are  ill-guessed,  but  the 
theory  stands  in  large  degreee. 

The  activity  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  the  neck  largely  affects  tempera- 
ment, and  every  one  has  some  idea  of  what  it  means  to  be  bilious  or 
jaundiced.  Par  more  difficult  is  the  case  where  a  morbid  state  of 
body  produces  what  we  must  regard  as  in  itself  a  healthy  state  of  mind. 
The  "spes  phthisical  the  optimistic  outlook  of  the  sufferer  from 
phthisis  or  consumption,  has  been  known  for  ages,  and  is  as  astonish- 
ing as  ever  to  observe  to-day.  A  stage  further  is  found  in  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  an  awful  and  invariably  fatal  disease,  with 
a  rapid  course,  due  to  intoxication  of  the  whole  body  with  the  products 
of  some  kind  of  parasitism.  Here  the  patient  is  not  merely  happy; 
he  is  morbidly  exalted,  his  glee,  his  megalomania  pass  all  bounds,  and, 
while  he  can  no  longer  control  his  ulcerated  body  or  its  humblest  func- 
tions, he  flatters  himself  that  he  is  the  king  of  kings.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  we  have  no  beginning  of  an  explanation  of  these  things. 

Then  there  are  the  questions  of  race  and  of  sex.  Dr.  Arthur  Keith, 
in  his  masterly  brochure  on  the  "Human  Body,"  says  that  women  are 
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fortunate  in  that  the  "joie  de  vivre"  lasts  longer  and  is  more  acute  in 
them  than  in  men.  I  never  saw  the  statement  before,  and  know  nothing 
about  it,  but  it  interests  one.  Lastly,  we  have  the  uncharted  universe 
of  psychical  fact,  where  temperament  depends  upon  immaterial  fac- 
tors. Let  any  physiologist  who  is  well  content  with,  for  instance,  the 
recent  study  of  "thyroid  instability,"  read,  as  I  have  just  read,  the  story 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  explain  the  temperament  of  that  noble  child  by 
his  formulae  if  he  can.  I  said  our  science  of  mind  was  like  chemistry 
before  Dalton;  it  had  been  better  to  say,  before  Prometheus. 


"Carnival"*  Overture  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  92. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,   1841; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  Love."  The  first  of  these  is  known 
generally  in  concert-halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  third  is 
known  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  The 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  given  October 
21,  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
America,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  Dvorak,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio  and  Mr.  Emil  Fischer.  The 
orchestra  was  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  R.  H.  Warren  conducted  "Amer- 
ica"; Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  delivered  an  oration,  "Two  New  Worlds : 
The  New  World  of  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  Music";  Liszt's 
"Tasso"  was  played,  conducted  by  Mr.  Seidl;  the  Triple  Overture  and 
a  Te  Deum  (expressly  written  for  the  occasion)  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  programme  stated  that  the  Triple 
Overture  had  not  yet  been  performed  in  public. 

*  "Carnival:  Originally  (according  to  Tommaseo  and  Bellini)  'the  day  preceding  the  first  of  Lent';  com- 
monly extended  to  the  last  three  days  of  the  whole  week  before  Lent;  in  France  it  comprises  Jeudi  gras, 
Dimanche  gras,  Lundi  gras,  and  Mardi  gras,  i.e.,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima,  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday;  in  a  still  wider  sense  it  includes  the  time  of  entertainments  intervening  between 
Twelfthniay  and  Ash  Wednesday."     (New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.) 

Then  there  is  the  Mid-Lent  Carnival,  a  festivity  held  on  the  middle  Thursday  of  Lent,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  that  season  is  at  an  end. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  carnevale,  carnovale.  "These  appear  to  originate  in  a  Latin 
carnem  levare  or  Italian  came  levare  (with  infinitive  used  substantively),  meaning,  'the  putting  away  or  removal 
of  flesh  (as  food).'  .  .  .  We  must  entirely  reject  the  suggestion  founded  on  another  sense  of  levare,  to  relieve, 
ease,  'that  carnelevarium  meant  the  solace  of  the  flesh  {i.e.,  body) '  before  the  austerities  of  Lent.  The  explana- 
tions 'farewell  flesh,  farewell  to  flesh'  (from  Latin  vale),  found  already  in  Florio,  and  'down  with  flesh'  (from 
French  aval),  belong  to  the  domain  of  popular  etymology." 

The  most  famous  carnival  was  that  of  Venice.  John  Evelyn  made  this  sour  allusion  to  it  in  his  diarjr 
(1646):  "Shrovetide,  when  all  the  world  repaire  to  Venice,  to  see  the  folly  and  madnesse  of  the  Carnevall.' 
The  poet  Gray,  writing  of  a  carnival,  said:  "This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to  Lent:  one-half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  is  past  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in  expecting  the  future  Carnival." 
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This  programme  also  gave  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  of  the  description  was  originated  by 
Dvorak  himself.     The  description  is  at  times  curiously  worded. 

"This  composition,  which  is  a  musical  expression  of  the  emotions 
awakened  in  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak  by  certain  aspects  of  the  three  great 
creative  forces  of  the  Universe — Nature,  Life,  and  Love — was  con- 
ceived nearly  a  year  ago,  while  the  composer  still  lived  in  Bohemia. 
The  three  parts  of  the  overture  are  linked  together  by  a  certain  under- 
lying melodic  theme.  This  theme  recurs  with  the  insistence  of  the 
inevitable  personal  note  marking  the  reflections  of  a  humble  individual, 
who  observes  and  is  moved  by  the  manifold  signs  of  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  the  Universe." 

The  "Carneval"  overture,  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Prague 
"Bohemian  Carnival,"  and  now  known  simply  as  "Carnival,"  was 
described  as  follows  by  the  New  York  programme  annotator : — 

"  If  the  first  part  of  the  overture  suggested  '  II  Penseroso,'  the  second, 
with  its  sudden  revulsion  to  wild  mirth,  cannot  but  call  up  the  same 
poet's  '1/ Allegro,'  with  its  lines  to  'Jest  and  Youthful  Jollity.'  The 
dreamer  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  has  returned  to  scenes  of  human 
life,  and  finds  himself  drawn  into 

The  busy  hum  of  men 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round 

And  the  jolly  rebecs  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid  * — 

dancing  in  spirited  Slavonic  measures.  Cymbals  clang,  strange  instru- 
ments clash;  and  the  passionate  cry  of  the  violin  whirls  the  dreamer 
madly  into  a  Bohemian  revel.  Anon  the  wild  mirth  dies  away,  as  if 
the  beholder  were  following  a  pair  of  straying  lovers,  whom  the  bois- 
terous gayety  of  their  companions,  with  clangor  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, reach  [sic]  but  dimly.  A  lyric  melody  sustained  by  one  violin, 
the  English  horn,  and  some  flutes,  sets  in,  and  almost  unconsciously 
returns  to  the  sweet  pastoral  theme,  like  a  passing  recollection  of  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  nature.  But  even  this  seclusion  may  not  last.  A 
band  of  merry  maskers  bursts  in.  The  stirring  Slavonic  theme  of  the 
introduction  reappears,  and  the  three  themes  of  the  second  overture, 

*  Milton's  lines  are  as  follows: — 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 


"The  first  American  Contralto  in  the  Concert  field." 

Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  21st,  1913 
For  concert  engagements  address:   HAENSEL  &  JONES,  AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  and  the  pastoral,  are  merged  into  one, 
with  the  humorous  in  the  ascendant,  till  a  reversion  changes  the  order. 
The  whole  ends  in  the  same  gay  A  major  key,  with  which  it  began." 

The  " Carnival"  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor, 
January  5,  1895;  "Nature,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  7, 
1895;   "Othello,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  6,  1897. 

The  "Carnival"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

The  first  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  full  orchestra,  Allegro, 
A  major,  2-2,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  subsidiary  theme  in  the 
same  key  is  also  of  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  is  more  concisely  stated. 
The  eighth  notes  of  the  wood-wind  in  the  last  measures  of  this  subsid- 
iary, combined  with  the  first  measure  of  the  first  theme,  furnish  material 
for  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  poco  tranquillo,  E  minor.  The 
violins  play  this  melody  over  an  arpeggio  accompaniment,  while  oboe 
and  clarinet  have  little  counter-figures.  This  theme  is  developed  by 
the  wood- wind,  and  violins  now  supply  flowing  figures  between  the 
phrases.  A  lesser  theme  in  G  major  follows,  and  is  worked  up  till  it 
ends  in  E  major.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  violins  against  arpeg- 
gios in  wood- wind  and  harps.  A  fortissimo  leads  to  a  free  episode 
with  fresh  material.  Andantino  con  moto,  G  major,  3-8.  The  English 
horn  repeats  over  and  over  again  a  little  pastoral  figure,  flute  and  oboe 
have  a  graceful  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is  in  high  sustained 
harmonies  of  muted  and  divided  second  violins  and  violas.  The  horn 
gives  an  answer  over  tremulous  strings.  The  melody  is  then  devel- 
oped by  various  instrumental  combinations,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
the  original  Allegro,  2-2,  now  in  G  minor,  and  of  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  violins.  The  free  fantasia  is  chiefly  a  working-out  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  first  theme  against  a  new  and  running  counter- 
theme.  There  is  a  climax,  and  then  the  key  of  A  major  is  established. 
The  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  overture.  The  climax  leads  to  a  sonorous  return  of  the  theme 
first  heard  in  G  major,  but  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed.  There  is 
a  short  coda. 
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Siilzen,  H. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Kurtb,  R, 

Griinberg,  M. 
Ringwall,  R, 

Pinfield,  C.                       Gerardi,  A. 
Gunderson,  R.                 Gewirtz,  J. 

Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 

Violas. 

Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 

v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Van  Wynbergen, 
Blumenau,  W. 

Warnke,  H. 
Malkin,  J. 

C. 

Keller,  J. 
Nagel,  R. 

Violoncellos. 

Barth,  C.           Belinski,  M.           Steinke,  B. 

Nast,  L.             Folgmann,  E.        Warnke,  J. 

Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Basses. 

Se>uci,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 
Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 
Battles,  A. 

Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  B 

Clarinets. 

Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bassoons. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Stumpf,  K. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 

Horns. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hiibner,  E. 

Trumpets, 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Bach,  V. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Trombones. 

Alloo,  M. 
Belgiorno,  S. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 
Mattersteig,  P. 

Harps. 
Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T, 

Tympani.                    Percussion. 
Neumann,  S.         Zahn,  F.                Senia,  T. 
Kandler,  F,           Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ 
Marshall, 

J.  P. 

Librarian. 
Sauerquell,  J. 
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Assistant  Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 

A  voice  that  quickens  the  musical  ear  of 
childhood,  a  voice  that  stirs  the  musician 
to  his  most  inspired  moments,  and  yet  a 
voice  that  is  as  human  and  intimate  as  the 
voice  of  a  life-long  friend — this  is  the  voice 
of  the  Chickering. 

Chickering  &  Sons,   Boston,    Mass. 

Division  of  American  Piano  Co. 
For  Sale  by 

Anthony  &  Cowell  Co.,  Providence,  R.I. 


INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Concert  in  Providence 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SIXTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  13 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93 


Mozart 
Bach 


.  Aria,  "Voi,  che  sapete,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" 

.   Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  String? 
(Hans  von  Bulow's  Arrangement.) 
I.     Overture:  Largo;  Allegro. 
II.     Rondo:  Allegretto  espressivo. 

III.  Sarabande:  Andante. 

IV.  Bourree  I.  and  Bourree  II.:  Allegro  molto. 
V.     Polonaise  with  Double:  Moderate 

VI.     Minuet. 
VII.     Badinerie:  Presto. 

Solo  Flute,  Mr.  Andre  Maquarre. 


Bruch 
Goldmark 


.     "Ave  Maria,"  from  "The  Cross  of  Fire," 
A  Dramatic  Cantata,  Op.  52 

Overture  to  "Sakuntala,"  Op.  13 


SOLOIST 
Miss  FLORENCE  HINKLE 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark- 
able depth  of  tone.  Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


Providence  Representatives 

GOFF  &  DARLING 


276  WESTMINSTER  STREET 


Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93  .   .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  18 12.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 18 1 2."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5 :  "We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-for  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The 
same  periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and 
tone-artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling 
our  passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  18 12,  and  Stauden- 
heim,  his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to 
Toplitz  by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's 
horn  found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony; 
to  Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz;  and  lastly  to  his  brother 
Johann's*  home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 

the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  18 13.     Beethoven  in  the 

same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 

success.     The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,  18 13,  at  a 

concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 

* 

*  Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gutsbesilzer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's 
pet  aversion. 


The  Baldwin,  Ellington,  Hamilton  &  Howard 
Manualo  Player  Pianos 


The  Victrola,  The  Table  Grafonola 


Victor  Double,  Purple  Label  and  Red  Seal 
Columbia,  Symphony,  and  Blue  Label 


Rithmodik  Record  Rolls 


MUSIC  ROOMS  SECOND  FLOOR 

Mr.  THEODORE  RAYMOND  GOODWIN,  Director 


The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  "Redoutensaal"  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  1814. 


* 
*  * 


This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  on 
December  14,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  on  November  16,  1844;  and  at  this 
same  concert,  led  by  George  Loder,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "The 
Hebrides,"  was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 


* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte;  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.  The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).  The  theme  is  now  treated 
more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  "ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.     There  is  a  more  striking  second 
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The  great  success  of  Krakauer 
Pianos  is  based  on  their  ability 
to  give  proper  expression  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  Masters 
of  Music. 
Have  you  heard  the  Krakauer? 

If  not,  call  and  inspect  our  full 
line. 

The  Krakauer  is  made  by  mu- 
sicians, tested  by  musicians, 
and  endorsed  by  musicians. 
Sold  here  on  the  most  favor- 
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26  CABOT  STREET,  Comer  MEETING  STREET 
PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 

ANNE  GILBRETH   CROSS,  DIRECTOR 

Pianoforte,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Harp,  Mandolin,  Harmony,  Ear- 
Training,  Composition,  Orchestration,  Music  History, 
Normal  Training,  Public  Performance, 
String  Ensemble 

SPRING  TERM  of  twelve  weeks  begins  March  15th 

SUMMER  TERM  of  six  weeks  begins  June  7th 

PUPILS  MAY  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME 

PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  young  teachers,  Mondays,  1 1  a.m. 

Repertoire  and  technique  for  Intermediate  Teachers 


1914 


THIRD  SEASON 


1915 


GUSTAV  STRUBE,  Conductor 

LAST  CONCERT  OF  THE  SEASON 

will  be  given  with  the  assistance  of 

THE  EINKLANG 

GUSTAV  SAACKE,  Leader 

On  MONDAY  EVENING,  MAY  3rd,  at  8.15  o'clock  at 
CHURCHILL  HOUSE,  155  ANGELL  STREET 


Tickets  on  sale  at  the  Music  School.     Admission,  $1.00 


theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
persistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
rupted by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  finale  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
on  two  themes.  The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 
F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.  Sudden 
changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
symphony  in  18 14. 

The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 
shorter  by  thirty-four  measures. 


* 

*  * 


At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
lick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony 
was  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not 
exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  8,  for  the 
former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late 
as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  sym- 
phony, and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  11,  18 18. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  18 17. 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Societe*  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.     F£tis, 


Telephone,  1215  R2— Pawt.  , 

MUSICAL  MOMENTS  WITH  CHILDREN 
NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

An  unsolicited  letter  from  Dr.  Percy  Goetschius,  instructor  in  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York  City. 

509  West  121st  Street,  New  York  City 
Dear  Mrs.  Sherman:  April  15,  1914. 

Just  a  hasty  line  to  thank  you  for  the  circulars  you  sent.  I  wish  I  could  be  more 
active  in  quickening  people's  appreciation  of  your  work.  It  is  so  significant,  so  sharply 
contrasted  with  the  bulk  of  superficial  musical  training,  that  I  should  be  as  *happy  as  you 
to  see  it  gain  wide  recognition  and  adoption. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

PERCY  GOETSCHIUS. 
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M I GNONETTE 
HORIZONTAL  GRAND 

The  highest  grade  of  craftsmanship 
that  has  made  the  Knabe  the  world's 
most  famous  piano  is  shown  at  its 
best   in   this    Mignonette    grand. 
Length  of  piano,  5  feet,   d£*7/Yf\ 
2  inches.  tt  •  ^^ 


Enable  all  to  play  all  music,    cor 
rectly  and  humanly. 


A  combination  of  the  finest  Piano  and  Piano-Player. 


An  Entirely  New  Stock 
of  Grand  Opera  Records 
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hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony 
was  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for 
the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  which  alone  could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having 
composed  some  of  his  great  works,  especially  the  'Eroica,'  left  this 
broad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of  thought  to  put  bounda- 
ries to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  Fetis  found  admi- 
rable things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their  proportions." 
But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete\  grace,  gentle  joy, 
even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them.  .  .  .  This  sym- 
phony, then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto 
them."     Wagner's  admiration  for  the  Eighth  is  well  known. 

Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.  Lenz 
saw  in  the  "Eroica,"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and  the  Eighth  a  "mili- 
tary trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and  char- 
acterized the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of  drum-rolls." 
UlibischefT  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a  satire  or  a  musical 
parody  on  Rossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion  when  Beethoven 
wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for  UlibischefT  s  hypothe- 
sis, Rossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna  until  after  1812. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  27,  1846;  at  Moscow,  April  7,  1861. 


canzona,  "voi,  che   sap3te,"  act  ii.,    scene   3,  in    "  lk  nozze 
di  Figaro" Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  I791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,*  aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro' ;  musica  di  W.  A.  Mozart,"  was  composed  at  Vienna 
in  1786  and  produced  there  on  May  1  of  the  same  year.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  il  Conte  Alrnaviva,  Mandini;  la  Contessa,  Laschi; 
Susanna,  Storace;  Figaro,  Benucci;  Cherubino,  Bussani;  Marcellina, 
Mandini;   Basilio  and  Don  Curzio,  Ochelly    (so  Mozart  wrote  Michael 

*  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  was  born  at  Ceneda  in  1749.  He  died  at  New  York,  August  17,  1838.  His  life  was 
long,  anxious,  strangely  checkered.  "He  had  been  improvvisalore,  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  politician  in 
his  native  land;  poet  to  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  Latin  secretary  to  the  Emperor  in  Austria;  Italian  teacher, 
operatic  poet,  litterateur,  and  bookseller  in  England;  tradesman,  teacher,  opera  manager,  and  bookseller  in 
America."  Even  his  name  was  not  his  own,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  took  orders.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1805.  See  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  entertaining  chapter,  "Da  Ponte  in  New  York"  ("Music  and 
Manners,"  New  York,  il 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
\jj  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 


Harriet  A.  Shaw 


236  Bay  State  Road 


Boston 
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Kelly's  name,  but  Kelly  says  in  his  Reminiscences  that  he  was 
called  OKelly  in  Italy);  Bartolo  and  Antonio,  Bussani;  Barberina, 
Nannina  Gottlieb  (who  later  created  the  part  of  Pamina  in  Mozart's 
"Magic  Flute,"  September  30,  1791).  Mozart  conducted.  The 
Wiener  Zeitung  (No.  35,  1786)  published  this  review:  "On  Monday, 
May  1,  a  new  Italian  Sings piel  in  four  acts  was  performed  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  entitled  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  arranged  after  the  French 
comedy  of  Hrn.  v.  Beaumarchais  by  Hrn.  Abb.  Da  Ponte,  theatre-poet, 
The  music  to  it  is  by  Hrn.  Kapellmeister  Mozart.  La  Sign.  Laschi,  who 
came  here  again  a  little  while  ago,  and  la  Sign.  Bussani,  a  new  singer, 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time  as  Countess  and  Page."  The  opera  was 
performed  nine  times  that  year.  Only  Martin's  "Burbero  di  buon 
cuore"  had  as  many  performances.  But  when  Martin's  "Cosa  rara" 
met  with  overwhelming  success  on  November  17,  1786,  emperor  and 
public  forgot  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which  was  not  performed  in 
Vienna  in  1787  and  1788,  and  was  first  heard  thereafter  on  August  29, 
1789. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  Bishop's  remod- 
elled English  version,  in  New  York  on  May  3,  1823. 

Cherubino's  canzona  is  in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act.  Andante 
con  moto,  B-flat  major,  2-4. 

Voi,  che  sapete,  che  cosa  e  amor, 
Donne,  vedete,  s'  io  1'  ho  nel  cor! 
Quello  ch'  io  provo  viridiro 
Bper  me  nuovo  capir  nol  so. 
Sento  un'  affetto  pien  di  desir, 
Ch'  ora  e  diletto,  ch'  ora  e  martir, 
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Gelo,  e  poi  sento  1'  alma  avvampar, 
B  in  un  momento  torno  a  gelar. 
Ricerco  un  bene  fuori  di  me, 
Non  so  chi  il  tienne,  non  so  cos'  e. 
Sospiro  e  gemo  senza  voler, 
Palpito  e  tremo  senza  saper; 
Non  trovo  pace  notte  ne  di, 
Ma  pur  mi  piace  languir  cosi ! 

Voi,  che  sapete,  eke  cosa  e  amor, 
Donne,  vedete,  s'  io  1'  ho  nel  cor. 

This  has  been  Englished  as  follows : — ■ 

Say,  ye  who  borrow  love's  witching  spell, 
What  is  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel? 
Fair  dame  or  maiden,  none  else  may  know 
My  heart  o'erladen,  why  it  is  so. 

What  is  this  yearning,  these  trembling  fears, 
Rapturous  burning,  melting  in  tears? 
While  thus  I  languish,  wild  beats  my  heart, 
Yet  from  my  anguish  I  would  not  part. 
I  seek  a  treasure  fate  still  denies, 
Naught  else  will  pleasure,  naught  else  I  prize. 

I'm  ever  sighing,  I  know  not  why, 
Near  unto  dying  when  none  are  by. 
My  heart  is  riven,  night,  morn,  and  eve; 
But,  ah!  'tis  heaven  thus,  thus  to  grieve. 

Say,  ye  who  borrow  love's  witching  spell, 
What  is  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel? 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  one  flute,  one  oboe,  one  clarinet, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns,  strings. 

For  an  amusing  account  of  Mme.  Bussani,  who  created  the  part  of 
Cherubino,  see  Da  Ponte's  memoirs.  Her  lower  tones  were  described 
by  the  more  unprejudiced  as  unusually  beautiful,  and  she  was  praised 
for  her  beauty  and  unconstrained  action  on  the  stage.  W.  T.  Parke 
wrote  of  her  in  1809,  mentioning  the  opening  of  the  King's  Theatre, 
January  6 :  ' '  The  manager  .  .  .  engaged  several  new  performers ;  among 
whom  were  Signora  Griglietti,  a  pleasing  young  singer,  Signor  Pedrazzi, 
who  had  little  voice,  and  Signora  Bussani  (from  the  opera  at  Lisbon), 
who  had  plenty  of  it,  but  whose  person  and  age  were  not  calculated 
to  fascinate  an  English  audience." 

"Voi,  che  sapete"  has  been  sung  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  by  Emily  Winant,  November  11,  1882;  Helene 
Hastreiter,  May  21,  1887;  Emma  Juch,  December  22,  j888;  Mrs. 
Arthur  Nikisch,  February  14,  189 1;  Lillian  Blauvelt,  March  17,  1894. 
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Overture  (Suite:)  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute)  and  Strings. 

JOHANN   SEBASTIAN   BACH 
(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during  Bach's 
stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel-master 
to  Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly 
twenty-four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man,  who  had 
travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin, 
the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpischord.  Furthermore,  he  had  an 
agreeable  bass  voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach 
said  of  him,  "He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  under- 
stood it."  The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and 
here  Bach  passed  happy  years.  The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not 
able  to  find  even  a  mention  of  Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a 
few  notices  scattered  through  the  parish  registers;  but  the  "Bach- 
Jahrbuch"  of  1905  contains  a  learned  and  interesting  essay  on  Bach's 
orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the  instruments  that  survived  the  players. 
This  essay  is  by  Rudolf  Bunge,  Privy  Councillor  at  Cothen.  Spitta 
was  unable  to  find  any  material  for  a  description  of  the  court  orchestra 
and  choir.  We  now  know  the  names  of  the  musicians  at  the  court 
and  what  salaries  were  paid.  Thus  Bach  as  chapel-master  received 
thirty-three  thalers  and  twelve  groschen  a  month. 

The  term  "suite"  was  not  given  by  Bach  to  the  four  compositions 
that  now  are  so  named, — the  suites  in  C  major,  B  minor,  and  two  in  D 
major.  The  original  parts  were  handed  over  in  1854  by  the  Singakade- 
mie  of  Berlin  to  the  Royal  Library  of  that  city,  and  Bach's  own  title  on 
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the  cover  of  this  present  suite  is  as  follows:  H  moll  Ouverture  a  i  flauto, 
2  violini,  viola  e  basso,  di  J.  S.  Bach.  The  flute  part  is  marked  "tra- 
versiere,"  the  bass  "continuo." 

The  suite  was  first  published  in  score  by  Peters  in  Leipsic,  and  it  was 
edited  by  S.  W.  Dehn,  who  collated  the  original  parts,  copied  them  off  in 
score,  and  published  them  without  the  amplification  indicated  by  the 
thorough-bass  figuring  of  the  continue 

The  edition  used  at  this  concert  was  arranged  by  Hans  von  Biilow 
from  "the  new  Munich  edition"  for  performances  in  Berlin  and 
Hamburg  in    1892.     (Biilow   died   at   Cairo   in    1894.) 

The  separate  dances  of  these  German  suites  were  called  "Parties," 
"Partheyen."  They  were  brought  together  into  a  musical  whole  and 
in  the  same  tonality,  and  they  were  prefixed  by  an  overture  in  the 
French  style.  The  whole  set  was  sometimes  known  as  "Orchester 
Partien."  The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  L,ully  in  France*  served 
as  a  model  for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  France.  This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first 
part,  which  was  a  slow  movement,  characterized  as  "grave,"  connected 
with  a  second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement. 
The  overture  was  generally  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first 
movement.  The  first  suites  which  appeared  between  1670  and  1680 
were  written  for  a  solo  instrument,  especially  for  the  harpsichord; 
but  the  title  soon  served  to  designate  pieces  written  for  a  considerable 
number  of  instruments.  The  overture  was  followed  by  airs  of  dances 
which  were  then  popular  or  fashionable.  No  wonder  that  Bach,  whose 
father,  grandfather,  and  uncles  had  all  been  town-pipers  and  given 
up  to  this  species  of  music,  was  drawn  toward  this  form  of  composition. 

I.  The  first  movement  of  this  suite,  in  B  minor,  the  Overture,  begins 
with  a  largo  in  4-4,  which  is  followed  by  a  four-part  tonal  fugue,  allegro, 
2-2.  The  fugue  leads  to  a  slow  movement  in  3-4,  which,  as  has  been 
said,  was  marked  "lentement"  by  Bach.  This  slow  movement  is 
omitted  by  Biilow. 

II.  Rondo  (Rondeau),  "allegretto  espressivo "  (Franz  has  " allegro "), 
2-2.  The  rondeau  is  in  music  what  the  rondeau  or  rondel  was  in 
French  poetry  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  chief 
characteristic  is  the  return  of  some  pregnant  thought,  a  recurring 
refrain.     The  musical  form  was  in  3-4  or  in  2-2  or  4-4.     The  first  section 

*  See  "Notes  sur  les  origines  de  l'ouverture  francaise,  1640-60,"  by  Henry  Prunieres,  of  Paris,  in  "Report 
of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  International  Musical  Society"  (London,  1912),  pp.  149-151. 
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was  so  contrived  that  it  could  furnish  the  end.     The  reprises  were 
usually  three  or  four  in  number. 

III.  Sarabande  [Biilow  adds  "(Canon)"],  andante,  3-4.  Flute 
and  solo  violoncello  are  in  canon.  First  violins  and  violas  are  muted. 
The  Sarabande,  Sarabanda,  Zarabanda,  was  a  dance  that  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  about  1588,  at  Seville.  According  to  some 
the  name  was  taken  from  Sara  Candar,  a  Spanish  woman  who  was 
the  first  to  dance  it  in  France.  Others  say  it  was  derived  from  the 
Spanish  word  sarao,  a  ball;  others,  that  it  came  from  the  Saracens. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  dance  was  introduced  into  Portugal  in  1586, 
the  date  of  its  appearance  at  Seville  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  confusion  concerning  the  origin.  The  dance  itself  has 
been  traced  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  some  see  in  it  a  survival  of 
that  naughty  dance,  the  Greek  cordax;  but  Father  Mariana,  who 
looked  at  it  skew-eyed,  and  characterized  it  as  "pestiferous,"  insisted 
that  it  received  its  name  at  Seville  from  "a  devil  in  the  form  of  a 
woman."  Some  remind  us  that  "Zarabanda"  also  means  "noise." 
The  dance  was  for  a  long  time  exceedingly  popular  in  Spain  and  beyond 
the  Pyrenees.  At  first  it  was  usually  danced  by  women  to  the  guitar. 
"Sometimes  flutes  and  harps  sustained  the  notes  of  the  guitar  and 
accompanied  the  song  and  dance.  Dancers  sometimes  performed 
the  Saraband  accompanying  themselves  with  guitar  and  voice."  The 
dance  was  in  favor  at  the  courts  of  France  and  England.  Kings,  dukes, 
and  princesses  delighted  in  it. 

IV.  Bourree  I.,  allegro  molto,  2-2;  Bourree  II.,  2-2.  These  were 
intended  to  be  played  like  a  menuet  and  trio.  In  the  first  Bourree  the 
flute  is  silent*  The  dance  itself  probably  originated  in  Auvergne,  but 
some  give  Biscay  as  its  home.  Walther  describes  it  as  composed  of 
two  equal  sections  each  of  eight  beats:  "The  first  has  indeed  only  four, 
but  it  is  played  twice;  the  second  has  eight  and  is  repeated."  Matthe- 
son  found  it  created  contentment  and  affability,  and  incited  "a  non- 
chalance and  a  recklessness  that  were  not  disagreeable."  The  dance 
was  introduced  at  the  French  court  under  Catherine  de  Medici  in  1565, 
but  it  was  inherently  a  dance  of  the  people,  accompanied  by  song.  It 
may  still  be  seen  in  Auvergne.  At  the  court  the  dancers  stood  opposite 
each  other,  and  there  were  various  steps,  the  pas  de  bourree,  the  pas 
de  fleurets,  the  pas  de  bourree  ouvert,  the  pas  de  bourree  embotte.  It  was 
danced  in  short  skirts,  and  Marguerite  of  Valois  liked  it,  for  her  feet  and 
ankles  and  legs  were  famous  for  their  beauty.     It  was  danced  at  the 
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court  until  the  end  of  Louis  XIII. 's  reign.  There  it  was  a  mimetic 
dance.  "The  woman  hovers  round  the  man  as  if  to  approach  him; 
he,  retreating  and  returning  to  flee  again,  snaps  his  fingers,  stamps  his 
foot,  and  utters  a  sonorous  cry,  to  express  his  strength  and  joy." 

Ludovic  Celler — his  real  name  was  Louis  Leclerq — saw  in  Auvergne 
the  bourree  danced  by  peasants,  while  one  of  them,  endowed  with  strong 
lungs,  sang  alone,  without  any  instrumental  support,  and  for  hours 
at  a  time,  folk-tunes  known  by  the  dancers,  short  tunes,  sharply  cut, 
well  rhythmed. 

The  dance  was  revived  at  balls  under  the  regency,  and  it  may  now  be 
seen  in  Paris  at  bals  musettes.  When  the  peasants  of  Auvergne  dance, 
they  stamp  the  third  beat  with  their  hob-nailed  shoes;  and  in  Paris  as 
coal  men,  porters,  water  carriers,  they  preserve  the  character  of  the 
dance. 

V.  Polonaise,  with  double  (or  trio),  moderato,  3-4.  Walther  does 
not  mention  this  dance  in  his  " Musicalisches  Lexicon"  (1732),  but 
Mattheson  (1737)  recognizes  it,  and  says  that  one  should  judge  of  its 
usefulness  by  seeing  it  danced,  not  by  hearing  it  sung.  The  polonaise 
is  more  of  a  stately  procession  than  a  dance.  "It  is  characteristic  of 
the  country  where  we  find  united  oriental  splendor  and  gravity  with 
the  proud  spirit  of  an  independent  Western  race.  Opened  by  the 
couples  of  highest  rank,  it  takes  in  the  whole  company,  aged  men  and 
women,  children,  high  dignitaries,  magistrates,  none  too  solemn  or 
careworn  to  be  excused  this  beautiful  exercise  of  etiquette.  The 
promenade  is  broken  by  curtsies.  One  of  its  features — that  of  the 
man  giving  up  his  partner  as  soon  as  another  comes  to  claim  her — was 
originally  a  symbol  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  nobles  in  the  state.  The 
new  claimant  for  a  lady's  hand  in  the  dance  must  clap  his  hands  after 
bowing  before  her.  This  is  the  signal  to  the  dancer  in  possession,  who 
is  obliged  to  give  up  the  lady  with  apparent  politeness;  but  he  retires 
to  a  corner  and  meditates  reprisals." 

VI.  Menuet,  3-4.     The  flute  is  silent. 

The  minuet  was  a  dance  in  Poitou,  France.  It  was  called  menuet 
on  account  of  the  small  steps, — pas  menus.  The  dance,  it  is  said,  was 
derived  from  the  courante.     It  quickly  made  its  way  to  court,  and 
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Louis  XIV.  danced  it  to  music  composed  for  him  by  Lully.  For  the 
minuet,  originally  a  gay  and  lively  dance,  soon  lost  its  vivacity  when 
exported,  and  became  a  stately  dance  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Grande 
Encyclopedic  described  its  characteristic  as  "a  noble  and  elegant 
simplicity;  its  movement  is  rather  moderate  than  rapid;  and  one 
may  say  that  it  is  the  least  gay  of  all  such  dances."  Louis  XV.  was 
passionately  devoted  to  the  minuet,  but  his  predecessor,  the  Grand 
Monarch,  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  others. 

The  court  minuet  was  a  dance  for  two,  a  man  and  a  woman.  The 
tempo  was  moderate,  and  the  dance  was  followed  in  the  balls  by  a 
gavotte.  Those  proficient  in  other  dances  were  obliged  to  spend  three 
months  learning  the  most  graceful  and  ceremonious  of  all  dancing 
steps  and  postures. 

VII.  Badinerie,  Presto  (Franz  preferred  "allegro"),  2-4.  It  takes 
the  place  of  the  customary  final  gigue.  "Badinerie,  as  'Badinage': 
foolery,  foppery,  toying,  tumbling,  jugling,  any  kind  of  apish  gam- 
bolling" (Randle  Cotgrave's  "French  and  English  Dictionary,"  second 
edition,  London,  1673). 


"Ave;  Maria,"  from  "Thk  Cross  of  Fire,"  A  Dramatic  Cantata, 
Op.  52 Max  Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;   now  living  at  Friedenau,  Berlin.) 

"Das  Feuerkreuz,"  based  on  an  incident  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Lady  of  the  Lake,"  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (organ 
ad  libitum),  poem  by  Heinrich  Bulthaupt,  music  by  Max  Bruch, 
was  first  sketched  by  the  composer  in  1874  at  Bonn.  It  was  completed 
at  Breslau  in  1888.  The  first  performance  was  at  Breslau  on  February 
26,  1889,  by  the  Breslau  Sing-Akademie,  to  which  the  cantata  is  dedi- 
cated. The  solo  singers  were  Miss  Pia  von  Sicherer,  soprano;  K. 
Scheidemantel,  baritone ;  Kuhn,  bass.  The  composer  conducted.  The 
cantata  was  published  in  1889. 

The  cantata  contains  this  preface:  "Long  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  down  to  the  early  Middle  Ages,  there  still  survived 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  a  singular  heathen  custom.  When  one 
Gau  (Clan)  declared  war  upon  another,  the  chief  with  solemn  cere- 
monies consecrated  the  so-called  'Cross  of  Fire.'  A  cross  of  yew  was 
set  on  fire  at  an  altar  and  quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  sacrificed  goat; 
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it  was  then  given  to  a  messenger  of  noble  birth,  whose  duty  it'  was 
to  carry  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  next  post  and  there  hand  it 
to  a  second  messenger.  The  latter  must  also  be  a  noble,  and  he  must 
then  carry  it  on  without  delay  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  Cross 
of  Fire  went  the  round  of  the  whole  country,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  as  a  signal  of  war.  It  rallied  to  the  flag  every  man-at-arms 
who  saw  it,  and  responded  to  the  call  of  battle.  The  present  poem  is 
founded  on  this  custom,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  use  of  in  his 
'Lady  of  the  Lake.'"* 

In  Bulthaupt's  poem,  Norman  and  Mary  are  about  to  be  wedded  in 
a  mountain  chapel.  Norman  receives  the  fiery  cross  as  the  ceremony 
is  about  to  begin.  In  the  "Ave  Maria"  (No.  6),  the  deserted  bride 
pours  out  her  emotions. 

The  following  translation  into  English  is  by  Henry  G.  Chapman,  f 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  D  minor,  2-4: 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Maria! 

O  come  to  me  when  night  is  dark, 

On  tender  feet  with  light  surrounded, 

Thou  that  so  oft  a  gentle  balm 

Has  pour'd  upon  my  heart  sore  wounded. 

The  storm  is  raging  without  on  the  lea, 

O  come,  bring  thou-some  light  to  me. 

Maria,  I'm  but  a  reed,  wind-shaken: 

Help  me,  forsaken! 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Maria,  Ave  Maria! 

Andante  con  molto  di  moto : 

Where  art  thou,  my  lov'd  one, 

In  terrors  of  darkness? 

Who  spreads  thee  the  couch  thy  refreshment  demands? 

Who  covers  thee  gently  with  loving  hands? 

When  comes  the  day, 

Who  guards  thee  in  the  heat  of  the  fray? 

Arrows,  bolts,  and  lances  are  flying ! 

'See  Scott's  poem:  Canto  Tbird. — Ed. 

t  The  translation  is  published  here  through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 
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Bach,  J.  S. 

Symphony  (Shepherds'  Music)  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio  February  2 

Suite  in  B  minor  for  Flute  and  String  Orchestra 

Andre;  Maquarre,  Solo  Flute,  April  13 

BEETHOVEN 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55  October  20 

Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93  >  April  13 

Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  58 

Harold  Bauer,  November  17 
Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  November  17 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73  November  17 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a  December  29 

Bruch 

Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  1,  G  minor,  Op.  26  Anton  WiTEk,  March  2 

"Ave  Maria,"  from  the  Cantata  "The  Cross  of  Fire" 
DvorAk  Florence)  HinklE,  April  13 

Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92  March  2 

Goldmark 

Overture,  "Sakuntala,"  Op.  13  April  13 

Gounod 

"O  legere  hirondelle,"  from  the  opera  "Mireille" 

Frieda  Hempel,  February  2 
Handel 

Air,  "Ombra  mai  fu,"  from  the  opera  "Serse"      PasqualE  Amato,  October  20 

Haydn 

Symphony  in  G  major,  "The  Surprise"  (B.  &  H.  No.  6)  February  2 

Liszt 

March  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings,  from  the  Oratorio  "Christus"  February  2 

Mendelssohn-BarTholdy 

Concerto  for  Violin  in  E  minor  Fritz  KrEislER,  December  29 

Mozart 

Air  from  "Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail"  Frieda  Hempel,  February  2 

Aria,  "Voi  che  sapete,"  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Florence  HinklE,  April  13 
RoparTz 

Symphony  No.  4,  C  major  December  29 

Saint-Saens 

Aria,  "Qui  done  commande  quand  il  aime?"  from  "Henry  VIII." 
c*  PasqualE  Amato,  October  20 

Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  December  29 

Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39  March  2 

Strauss 

Tone  Poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20  October  20 

Wagner 

"  A  Siegfried  Idyl "  March  2 

Overture,  "Tannhauser"  December  29 

Weber 

Overture  to  ' '  Eury anthe  "  October  2  o 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Der  Freischiitz"  February  2 

Note. — Mr.  Ernst  Schmidt  conducted  the  concert  Tuesday  evening,  February  2. 
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Alia  breve  ma  non  troppo,  2-2 : 

Woe's  me!     Spent  and  dying, 

On  our  warriors'  outermost  wall, 

The  horrors  fall ! 

They're  charging  again! 

Saviour  of  man ! 

Norman !     He  sinks,  he's  slain. 

Tempo  I.,  D  major,  2-2: 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Maria! 

If  o'er  the  stormy  sea  thou  fare, 

It  stills  the  wildest  waves  to  meet  thee ! 

Thou  smilest,  and  from  rock  to  thorn 

Sweet  summer  flow'rs  spring  up  to  greet  thee. 

For  we  are  naught,  with  all  our  pow'r ! 

Be  thou  our  help  in  danger's  hour! 

Those  thou  lov'st  from  injury  guard  thou, 

For  gracious  art  thou ! 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Maria!  Ave,  Ave! 

"The  Cross  of  Fire"  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
People's  Choral  Union,  Frederick  W.  Wodell  conductor,  January  26, 
19 13.  The  solo  singers  were  Edna  S.  Dunham,  Horatio  Connell, 
Charles  Mcllvain. 


Overture  to  "Sakuntala,"  in  F  major,  Op.  13.    Carl  Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  in  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;*  died  at  Vienna, 

January  3,  1915.) 

This  overture,  the  first  of  Goldmark's  important  works  in  order  of 
composition,  and  the  work  that  made  him  world-famous,  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  December  26, 
1865. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  6,  1877. 

The  following  preface  is  printed  in  the  full  score : — • 

*Yet  the  latest  biographer  of  Goldmark — Otto  Keller,  of  Vienna — gives  the  erroneous  date,  1832,  still 
found  in  some  recent  biographical  dictionaries  of  musicians.  See  Keller's  "Carl  Goldmark"  (Leipsic,  s.  d., 
in  the  "Moderne  Musiker"  series). 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  Kalidasa's  famous 
work,  "Sakuntala,"  we  here  briefly  condense  its  contents. 

Sakuntala,  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  is  brought  up  in  a  penitentiary  grove  by 
the  chief  of  a  sacred  caste  of  priests  as  his  adopted  daughter.  The  great  king 
Dushianta  enters  the  sacred  grove  while  out  hunting;  he  sees  Sakuntala,  and  is 
immediately  inflamed  with  love  for  her. 

A  charming  love-scene  follows,  which  closes  with  the  union  "(according  to  Grund- 
harveri,  the  marriage)  of  both. 

The  king  gives  Sakuntala,  who  is  to  follow  him  later  to  his  capital  city,  a  ring 
by  which  she  shall  be  recognized  as  his  wife. 

A  powerful  priest,  to  whom  Sakuntala  has  forgotten  to  show  due  hospitality, 
in  the  intoxication  of  her  love,  revenges  himself  upon  her  by  depriving  the  king  of 
his  memory  and  of  all  recollection  of  her. 

Sakuntala  loses  the  ring  while  washing  clothes  in  the  sacred  river. 

When  Sakuntala  is  presented  to  the  king,  by  her  companions,  as  his  wife,  he  does 
not  recognize  her,  and  he  repudiates  her.  Her  companions  refuse  to  admit  her,  as 
the  wife  of  another,  back  into  her  home,  and  she  is  left  alone  in  grief  and  despair; 
then  the  nymph,  her  mother,  has  pity  on  her,  and  takes  her  to  herself. 

Now  the  ring  is  found  by  some  fishermen  and  brought  back  to  the  king.  On  his 
seeing  it,  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns.  He  is  seized  with  remorse  for 
his  terrible  deed;  the  profoundest  grief  and  unbounded  yearning  for  her  who  has 
disappeared  leave  him  no  more. 

On  a  warlike  campaign  against  some  evil  demons,  whom  he  vanquishes,  he  finds 
Sakuntala  again,  and  now  there  is  no  end  to  their  happiness. 

In  19 10  Sigismund  Bachrich  gave  information  to  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  of  Vienna  about  the  first  performance  of  the  "Sakuntala" 
overture  and  "Die  Konigen  von  Saba."  Bachrich  as  a  youth  used 
to  substitute  in  the  orchestra  for  Goldmark  so  that  the  latter  could 
have  more  time  to  compose.  "  In  return  for  this,  he  had  the  privilege 
of  being  the  first  to  get  acquainted  with  the  new  manuscripts.  When 
the  'Sakuntala'  overture  was  finished,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  Vienna.  It  is  customary  with  that  organiza- 
tion, on  receiving  a  promising  manuscript,  to  play  it  over  at  a  rehearsal, 
and  then  decide  by  a  majority  vote  whether  it  should  be  performed. 
No  one  is  ever  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  trials — not  even  the 
composer.  Bachrich  ascertained  when  the  'Sakuntala'  overture  was 
to  be  put  on  trial,  and  managed  to  smuggle  himself  into  a  dark 
corner  of  the  hall.  His  heart  beat  violently  when  it  began.  When 
it  was  over,  an  unusual  thing  happened:   the  players  themselves  broke 
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into  enthusiastic  applause,  and  the  conductor,  Dessoff,  exclaimed 
in  Viennese  dialect:  'Ach  nee! — ich  dachte,  dadriiber  woll'n  wer  wohl 
nich  abstimmen'  ('I  guess  there's  no  need  of  taking  a  vote  on  this'). 
Bachrich  had  heard  enough.  As  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him, 
he  ran  to  the  Kaiserkrone  Cafe,  where  Goldmark  was  waiting  for  him 
impatiently.  He  was  so  out  of  breath  when  he  got  there  that  he  could 
not  utter  a  word;  but  he  nodded  'Yes — Yes — Yes,'  and  the  composer 
understood  and  rejoiced." 

The  introduction  opens,  Andante  assai  in  F  major,  3-4,  with  rich 
and  sombre  harmonies  in  violas,  'cellos  (largely  divided),  and  bas- 
soons. Mr.  Ap thorp  fancied  that  the  low  trills  "may  bear  some  ref- 
erence to  the  gurgling  of  a  spring — indicative  of  Sakuntala's  parent- 
age." The  tempo  changes  to  Moderato  assai,  F  major  (3-4  or  9-8 
time).  A  clarinet  and  two  'cellos  in  unison  sing  the  chief  theme  over 
soft  harmonies  in  the  strings  and  bassoons.  This  yearning  and  sensu- 
ous theme  is  named  by  some  commentators  the  "  Love-theme ";  but 
Dr.  Walter  Rabl  suggests  that  with  the  second  chief  theme  it  may 
picture  Sakuntala  in  the  sacred  grove.  Thus  do  ingenious  glossarists 
disagree.  This  second  theme  is  introduced  by  first  violins  and  oboe, 
and  against  it  second  violins  and  violas  sing  the  first  melody  as  a  counter- 
theme.  The  figuration  has  soon  a  more  lively  rhythmic  character, 
and  a  short  crescendo  leads  up  to  a  modulation  to  A  minor,  poco  piu 
mosso,  in  which  the  brass  instruments  give  out  a  third  theme,  a  hunt- 
ing tune.  This  theme  is  developed;  it  is  used  in  turn  by  brass,  wood- 
wind, and  strings.  After  a  fortissimo  of  full  orchestra  there  is  a  long 
development  of  a  new  theme  (Andante  assai  in  F  major),  sung  by  oboe 
and  Fnglish  horn  against  harp  chords  and  triplet  arpeggios  in  strings. 
This  theme  had  a  certain  melodic  resemblance  to  the  second  chief 
theme.  The  sombre  theme  of  the  introduction  is  heard  in  the  basses. 
The  pace  grows  livelier  (piu  mosso,  quasi  Allegro),  and  the  music  of  the 
hunt  is  heard. '  The  climax  of  the  crescendo  is  reached  in  F  minor,  and 
a  cadenza  for  wind  instruments  and  strings,  broken  by  loud  chords, 
leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  introduction.  The  first  chief  theme  appears, 
and  is  soon  followed  by  the  second.  The  coda  begins  with  a  crescendo 
climax  on  figures  from  the  hunting  theme,  which  leads  to  a  full  orchestral 
outburst  on  the  two  chief  themes  in  conjunction, — first  theme  in  wood- 
wind and  violins,  second  theme  in  horns  in  unison.  A  free  climax, 
which  begins  with  the  hunting  theme,  which  is  now  naturally  in  F  major, 
brings  the  brilliantly  jubilant  close. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp  (if  possible,  two  harps), 
and  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Ludwig  Lakenbacher. 
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Schubert  thought  in  1820  of  writing  an  opera  based  on  the  story 
of  Sakuntala.  The  libretto  was  by  P.  H.  Neumann,  and  the  opera 
was  to  be  in  three  acts.  Schubert  sketched  two  acts,  and  the  manu- 
script some  years  ago  was  in  Mr.  Dumba's  possession.  Tomaczek's 
opera  was  not  finished.  Perf all's  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by 
Teichert  (Tischbein),  was  produced  at  Munich,  April  10,  1853;  Wein- 
gartner's  in  three  acts,  text  by  the  composer,  at  Weimar,  March  23, 
1884.  A  ballet,  "Sacountala,"  by  L.  B.  B.  de  Reyer  (scenario  by 
Theophile  Gautier),  was  produced  at  Paris,  July  20,  1858.  Sigismund 
Bachrich's  ballet,  "Sakuntala,"  was  produced  at  Vienna,  October  4, 
1884.  Felix  von  Woyrsch  wrote  an  overture  and  entr'actes  for  a 
dramatic  performance,  and  there  are  symphonic  poems  by  C.  Friedrich 
and  Philipp  Scharwenka.  The  one  by  Scharwenka,  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  was  performed  at  Berlin,  March  9,  1885. 
Stage  music  to  "Sakuntala"  by  Louis  A.  Coerne  was  performed  at 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (1904). 

Pierre  de  Breville  wrote  incidental  music  for  A.  F.  Herold's  adap- 
tation, "L'Anneau  de  Cakuntala"  (Theatre  de  l'CEuvre,  Paris,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1895),  when  the  part  of  the  heroine  was  taken  by  Miss  Mery. 

The  drama  of  Kalidasa  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Bnglish  in 
the  Conservatory,  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London,  July  3, 
1899.  An  adaptation  in  German,  by  Marx  Moeller,  May  1,  1903,  was 
produced  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Berlin. 

"Sakuntala"  was  produced  by  the  Progressive  Stage  Society  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  concert  hall,  June  18,  1905.  Jones's  metrical 
translation  was  used.  Miss  Bda  Bruna  took  the  part  of  Sakuntala, 
Mr.  Bdmund  Russell  that  of  the  "Bmperor  Dushyanta,"  and  Mr. 
Nathan  Aronson  that  of  the  "King's  charioteer."  The  New  York  Sun 
said  it  was  "mounted  with  many  pretty  costumes  and  effects,  of  which 
Mr.  Russell,  with  his  four  changes  of  costume,  his  thumb  rings,  and  his 
elegant  set  of  turquoises,  was  by  far  the  prettiest.  The  play,  inter- 
preted by  various  undergraduates  and  late  graduates  of  dramatic 
schools,  assisted  by  Mr.  Russell  and  two  or  three  real  actors,  was  pre- 
sented on  a  bare  stage.  At  the  rear  ran  a  balcony  arrangement,  and 
a  potted  palm  represented  the  forest  of  a  terrestrial  paradise  in  which 
the  first  act  is  supposed  to  take  place.  Real  live  Bast  Indians  from  Mr. 
Russell's  retinue  acted  as  ushers  and  peddled  programmes." 

When  "Sakuntala"  was  produced  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  London, 
on  January  23,  19 14,  Mr.  S.  R.  Littlewood  wrote  the  following  review 
for  the  Daily  Chronicle:  "There  is  really  only  one  kind  thing  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  criticism  upon  yesterday  afternoon's  per- 
formance at  the  Coronet  Theatre  of  a  fragment  of  'Sakuntala,'  the 
beautiful  Sanskrit  classic  that  has  already  been  given  more  than  once  in 
,London.     It  is  to  suggest  to  the  India  Office  that  if  ever  any  form  of 
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Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C  A.  ELLIS 
PRICE,  $3.50  SYMPHONY  HALL 
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drama  was  in  need  of  not  only  generous,  but  intelligent,  assistance 
from  the  Government,  it  is  these  performances  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Indian  Dramatic  and  Friendly  Society. 

"The  society  is,  of  course,  part  of  a  movement  for  the  social  and 
artistic  encouragement  of  young  Indians  in  London,  which  has  the 
India  Office's  cordial  support — as  witness  the  fine  house  in  Cromwell 
Road  that  it  can  boast  as  its  headquarters.  Already  much  has  been 
done.  Quite  a  number  of  well-known  folk  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  reading  given  tinder  its  auspices  last  year  by  Mr. 
Rabindranath  Tagore  is  a  charming  memory.  In  a  word,  the  society 
has  everything  in  its  favor — Government  support,  any  amount  of 
influential  sympathy,  a  wealth  of  beautiful  art,  poetry  and  drama 
wherewith  to  interest  English  friends,  and  in  Mr.  Tagore  himself  a 
great  living  poet  in  intimate  accord  with  the  movement.  But  when- 
ever it  comes  to  the  actual  producing  of  a  play,  nothing  is  more  obvious 
than  that  what  is  sorely  needed  is  some  able  '  producer '  just  to  give  these 
earnest  young  Indian  players  an  idea  of  how  to  'run  a  show.'  Beauty 
is  all  very  well,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  got  across  the  footlights  (if 
there  are  footlights,  that  is  to  say)  unless  business  methods  prepare  the 
way.  Postponements,  omissions,  delays,  tediums,  important  parts 
played  atrociously  by  incompetent  English  amateurs  with  Cockney 
accents,  shabby  old  scenery  stuck  about  anyhow,  crude  limelight 
effects,  signs  everywhere  of  desperate  lack  of  organization — what  is 
the  use  of  Kalidasa  or  of  Mr.  Tagore  if  audiences  are  to  be  treated  to 
this  sort  of  thing?  In  the  case  of  yesterday's  performance,  for  instance, 
'The  Maharani  of  Arakan'  and  one  scene  from  'Sakuntala'  were  an- 
nounced, but  sure  enough  an  'apology'  on  the  programme  told  us  on 
arrival  that  'owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances'  the  'Maharani  of 
Arakan'  was  'postponed,'  but  'will  be  presented  shortly.'  Just  half 
an  hour  late  the  curtain  rose  upon  an  utterly  needless  and  amateurish 
dance  by  an  apparently  English  young  lady.  Then,  after  a  long  wait, 
a  long  extract  was  read  by  a  young  Indian  from  Mr.  Tagore's  well- 
known  opinion  on  'Sakuntala.'  Then  another  wait  and  another  long 
description  of  the  play  was  read  by  another  young  Indian.  Then  an- 
other wait,  and  a  quite  interesting  Sanskrit  song  was  sung  from  the 
depths  of  the  orchestra.  When  in  the  end  the  little  scene  was  enacted 
it  was  so  badly  done  by  English  players — with  two  young  Indians 
nervously  looking  on  in  '  thinking  parts ' — that  one  was  only  pained  at  a 
really  beautiful  creation  being  so  destroyed.  It  is  surely  time  that 
something  was  done.  We  all  love  'Sakuntala.'  We  all  wish  well  to 
young  Indians  in  London.     But  muddling  helps  neither  way." 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


Associate,  American  Guild  of  Organists 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  THEORY 

509  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I.  ' 

TELEPHONE 


BARITONE  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER  of  SINGING 

CONCERT  -  RECITAL  -  ORATORIO 
STUDIO         ::         ::        5 1 1  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 


VOICE  AND  PIANO 

CESAR    MISCH    BUILDING 
Telephone,  U.  3444  W. 


STUDIO 

517  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


PIANO  AND  ORGAN 

Residence  Studio:  98  BEACON  AVE. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.I. 

Telephone.  Union  4885  R 
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Studio,  316  Newbury  Street,  Boston 


Tel.  Back  Bay  3081 -W 


Steinert  Building,  Room  56,  Providence 


COLLEGE    OF    MUSICAL    THEORY 

513  BUTLER  EXCHANGE,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

MME.  HALL-WHYTOCK.  A.  A.  G.  O.  MR.  JOHN  HERMANN  LOUD,  F.  A.  G.  0. 

Director  Of  Boston,  Associate  Professor 

Candidates  prepared  for  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  Examinations.  Student 
and  professional  classes  and  private  instruction  in  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Canon, 
Fugue,  Instrumentation,  History,  Analysis,  Form,  Score-Reading,  Composition,  Extem- 
porization.    Coaching  in  the  Episcopal  Liturgy,  Ecclesiastical  Music  and  Choir  Training. 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


VOICE  and  PIANO 


STUDIO,  Rooms  609-610  Butler  Exchange 

Providence,  R.I. 

RESIDENCE  STUDIO.  15  Marrin  Street 

Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Telephone 


VOICE 

Grundmann  Studios,  Boston 
41  CONRAD  BUILDING,  Providence 


Charles  Jt,o  I*.  JUiekersoe 
VIOLIN 

Studio:  41  CONRAD  BLDG.,  Providence,  R.I. 

Apply:  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  2  to  6 
Telephone 


INSTRUCTION 


CONCERTS 


RECITALS 


MANDOLINIST 

Classes  for  beginners,  advanced  and  teachers.    Orchestra  practice  for  both  beginners  and  advanced. 
STUDIO  709  LEDERER  BUILDING,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


TEACHER  OF  VIOLIN 

Studio,  188  BENEFIT  STREET 

Fridays  in  Edgewood  at  1 78  Bartlett  Avenue 

Ensemble  classes  Monday  evenings 
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Wednesday  Afternoons  and  Saturdays 
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Tuesdays 
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PIANOFORTE 
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143  CONGRESS  AVE. 
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PIANOFORTE 

(Pupil  of  Felix  Fox) 
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Room  49,  Steinert  Building,  Providence,  R.I. 
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PIANIST 

Pupil  of  Mme.  Charbonnel 

44  STEINERT  BUILDING 

Residence,  1580  Broad  Street 
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Formerly  pupil  Royal  Conservatory  of  Brussels,  Belgium 
(1897-1901) 


PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 
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HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS        BOSTON 


studied  piano  and  voice  with  the  best  teachers  in  America  and  Europe. 
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SINGING 


Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Ciuny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


VIOLINIST 

PUPIL  OF  ADOLPHE  BAK 
209  POINT   ST.  Telephone.  Union  4821 -W 


Irs,   IRVING  P.  IRONS 

STUDIO  513,  BUTLER  EXCHANGE 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON.  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 
Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road.  Brookline 

Telephone,  271 7-M  Brookline 


Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Milfea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  others 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 
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INSTRUCTION   IN  PIANO 
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307  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


OPERA  SCHOOL 

STEINERT  HALL  Room  28 

BOSTON  Monday  and  Thursday 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31   Steinert  Hall,  Boston 
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A  voice  that  quickens  the  musical  ear  of 
childhood,  a  voice  that  stirs  the  musician 
to  his  most  inspired  moments,  and  yet  a 
voice  that  is  as  human  and  intimate  as  the 
voice  of  a  life-long  friend — this  is  the  voice 
of  the  Chickering. 
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PARSONS  THEATRE 

Forty-third  Concert  in  Hartford 


HARTFORD 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,   NOVEMBER  23 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Bruch    . 


Ave  Maria  from  "The  Cross  of  Fire" 


Richard  Strauss       .      Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Bizet 


Aria,  "Je  dis  que  rien.  ne  m'epouvante," 
from  "Carmen" 


Weber 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


SOLOIST 
Madame  MARIE  SUNDELIUS 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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A  NEW  STYLE  OF  THE 


NEW  ENGLAND'S   FAVORITE  PIANO 

^f  ET  YOUR  CHILDREN  have  this  piano.     Its 

yt      full,  rich  tone  will  be  a  delight  to  you  and  an 

*  ^    education   to   them.       They   cannot   begin   too 

early   to   develop   an   artistic  feeling  for   tone   quality. 

Hundreds  of  music  teachers  in  New  England  alone 

use  and  recommend  the  Jewett  Pianos. 

They  are  durable,  reliable  pianos  —  uniformly  of 
the  highest  quality  and  good  for  a  lifetime's  musical 
satisfaction. 

SEE  THIS  HANDSOME  NEW  STYLE 
AT  ANY  STEINERT  STORE 

Prices  of  Jewett  Pianos  range  from  $375  up. 
Old    pianos  taken   in    exchange.     Liberal    credit  terms. 


242  MAIN  STREET,  SPRINGFIELD 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BLDG.,  183  CHURCH  STREET 

NEW  HAVEN 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  LARGEST  PIANO  HOUSE 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73    -    .    •    •    •  Johannes  Brahms 

(Bora  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Khrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

*Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 


PARSON'S  THEATRE 
Monday  Evening,  December  7         Friday  Evening,  April  30 

TWO  CONCERTS 


80  MALE  VOICES 

RALPH  L.  BALDWIN,  Conductor 

Mme.  ANITA  REO,  Soprano.     Soloist,  First  Concert 

Reserved  Seats,  50c,  75c,  $1,  and  $1.50,  at  Gallup  &  Alfred's, 

201  Asylum  Street,  November  25 


TO 


jfemt&lfaiitltit 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 

Haajm&3|»mltit(&i. 

Hartford  Representatives 

GALLUP  &  ALFRED  201  ASYLUM  STREET 


'  The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear,  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  incli- 
nation of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 


FOR  CONCERT  AND  CHURCH  USE 

SUITABLE  FOR  ALL  VOICES 

O  FOR  A  CLOSER  WALK  WITH  GOD 

Words  by  Wm.  Cowper.     Music  by  G.  O'Hara. 

LEAD  KINDLY  LIGHT 

Words  by  J.  H.  Newman.     Music  by  G.  O'Hara. 

THE  KING  OF  LOVE 

Words  by  Harold  A.  Robe.     Music  by  J.  Wesley  Brown, 

LIGHT  OF  THE  BRIGHTER  LAND 

Words  and  Music  by  Clarence  Lucas. 
THE  FLOWERS  OF  PARADISE  .  .  .  •  • 

Words  by  A.  Groves.    Music  by  I.  Berce. 

HIS  WORD  IS  LOVE 

Words  by  F.  G.  Bowles.    Music  by  H.  T.  Burleigh. 

PRAYER ,     ,  •     „    • 

Words  by  E.  A.  Poe.    Music  by  John  Carrtngton. 
BEHOLD  THE  MASTER  PASSETH  BY  ... 

Words  by  W.  W.  Howe.     Music  by  John  Carrington. 

To  be  had  from  all  Music  Dealers  and  the  Publishers. 
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14  East  43rd  St.,  NEW  YORK 


them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish!  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  .which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
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speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Bulow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second, 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


* 

*  * 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  4a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.     It  was  to  be 
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preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked: 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms' s 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  ■  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1005. 
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"Ave  Maria,"  from  "The  Cross  of  Fire,"  A  Dramatic  Cantata, 
Op.  52 Max  Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;   now  living  at  Friedenau,  Berlin.) 

"Das  Feuerkreuz,"  based  on  an  incident  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Lady  of  the  Lake,"  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (organ 
ad  libitum),  poem  by  Heinrich  Bulthaupt,  music  ,by  Max  Bruch,, 
was  first  sketched  by  the  composer  in  1874  at  Bonn,  and  completed 
at  Breslau  in  1888.  The  first  performance  was  at  Breslau  on  February 
26,  1889,  by  the  Breslau  Sing-Akademie,  to  which  the  cantata  is  dedi- 
cated. The  solo  singers  were  Miss  Pia  von  Sicherer,  soprano;  K. 
Scheidemantel,  baritone;  Kiihn,  bass.  The  composer  conducted.  The 
cantata  was  published  in  1889. 

The  cantata  contains  this  preface:  "Long  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  down  to  the  early  Middle  Ages,  there  still  survived 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  a  singular  heathen  custom.  When  one 
Gau  (Clan)  declared  war  upon  another,  the  chief  with  solemn  cere- 
monies consecrated  the  so-called  'Cross  of  Fire.'  A  cross  of  yew  was 
set  on  fire  at  an  altar  and  quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  sacrificed  goat ; 
it  was  then  given  to  a  messenger  of  noble  birth,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  carry  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  next  post  and  there  hand  it 
to  a  second  messenger.  The  latter  must  also  be  a  noble,  and  he  must 
then  carry  it  on  without  delay  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  Cross 
of  Fire  went  the  round  of  the  whole  country,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  as  a  signal  of  war.  It  rallied  to  the  flag  every  man-at-arms 
who  saw  it  and  responded  to  the  call  of  battle.      The  present  poem  is 
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founded  on  this  custom,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  use  of  in  his 
'Lady  of  the  Lake.'"* 

In  Bulthaupt's  poem,  Norman  and  Mary  are  about  to  be  wedded  in 
a  mountain  chapel.  Norman  receives  the  fiery  cross  as  the  ceremony 
is  about  to  begin.  In  the  "Ave  Maria"  (No.  6),  the  deserted  bride 
pours  out  her  emotions. 

The  following  translation  into  English  is  by  Henry  G.  Chapman,  f 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  D  minor,  2-4: 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Maria! 

O  come  to  me  when  night  is  dark, 

On  tender  feet  with  light  surrounded, 

Thou  that  so  oft  a  gentle  balm 

Has  pour'd  upon  my  heart  sore  wounded. 

The  storm  is  raging  without  on  the  lea, 

O  come,  bring  thou  some  light  to  me. 

Maria,  I'm  but  a  reed,  wind-shaken: 

Help  me,  forsaken! 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen !  Ave  Maria !  Ave  Maria ! 

Andante  con  molto  di  moto : 

Where  art  thou,  my  lov'd  one, 

In  terrors  of  darkness? 

Who  spreads  thee  the  couch  thy  refreshment  demands? 

Who  covers  thee  gently  with  loving  hands? 

When  comes  the  day, 

Who  guards  thee  in  the  heat  of  the  fray? 

Arrows,  bolts,  and  lances  are  flying! 

Alia  breve  ma  non  troppo,  2-2 : 

Woe's  me!     Spent  and  dying, 

On  our  warriors'  outermost  wall, 

The  horrors  fall ! 

They're  charging  again! 

Saviour  of  man! 

Norman !     He  sinks,  he's  slain. 

Tempo  I.,  D  major,  2-2: 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Maria! 

If  o'er  the  stormy  sea  thou  fare, 

It  stills  the  wildest  waves  to  meet  thee ! 

Thou  smilest,  and  from  rock  to  thorn 

Sweet  summer  flow'rs  spring  up  to  greet  thee. 

For  we  are  naught,  with  all  our  pow'r! 

Be  thou  our  help  in  danger's  hour! 

Those  thou  lov'st  from  injury  guard  thou, 

For  gracious  art  thou ! 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Meria!  Ave,  Ave! 

*See  Scott's  poem:  Canto  Third. — Ed. 
t  The  translation  is  published  here  through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 
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"Don  Juan,"  a  Tonk-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar,  1889-94).  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 
Thuille  died  in  1907. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  {zu  Diego). 
Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  aile  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bliiht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


Don  Juan  {zu  Diego). 
Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 
.Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 
Die  Kinzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Fruhlingsduft, 
Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844J  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 
Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 
Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  vauen. 
Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 
Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 
Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  audi  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen ! 

Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 
Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wiinschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson*: — 

Don  Juan  {to  Diego,  his  brother). 

0  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal ! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss ! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 

1  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — - 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new,  ' 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 

Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek ! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 

•John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of 
that  composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Don  Juan  {to  Mar  cello,  his  friend). 
It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me : 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on.  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "Don  Juan."  " Don  Juan" 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
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Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess.  Be- 
cause he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another,  at 
last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."* 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:  "The  First  Victim,  'Zerlinchen'";  "The  Countess"; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adver- 
sary kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  Allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood- wind).  The  first  of  the  fair  appa- 
ritions appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  the  Mr..  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant ;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  <  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "  Man  and  Superman  "  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing" ;  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by  the 
theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the  song, 
but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is  heard, 
and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  2," 
is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new  victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims: — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "  Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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Mica£la's  Air,  "  j£  dis  qvh  rien  ne  m'epouvante,"  prom  "Carmen." 

Georges  Bizet 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  25,  1838;  baptized  Alexandre  Cesar  Leopold; 
died  at  Bougival  near  Paris,  June  3,  1875.) 

This  air  is  sung  by  Micaela  in  the  third  act  of  "Carmen." 
Recitative:  Moderato: 

C'est  des  contrebandiers  le  refuge  ordinaire. 
II  est  ici,  je  le  verrai, 
Et  le  devoir  que  m'imposera  sa  mere, 
Sans  trembler  je  l'accomplirai! 

Air:  Andantino  molto: 

Je  dis  que  rien  ne  m'epouvante, 
Je  dis,  helas,  que  je  reponds  de  moi, 
Mais  j'ai  beau  faire  la  vaillante, 
Au  fond  du  coeur  je  meurs  d'effroi! 
Seule  en  ce  lieu  sauvage, 

Toute  seule,  j'ai  peur,  mais  j'ai  tort  d'avoir  peur; 
Vous  me  donnerez  du  courage, 
,  Vous  me  protegerez,  Seigneur! 

Allegro  molto  moderato : 

Je  vais  voir  de  pres  cette  femme 
Dont  les  artifices  maudits 
Ont  fini  par  faire  un  infame 
De  celui  que  j'aimais  jadis! 
EHe  est  dangereuse,  elle  est  belle ! 
Mais  je  ne  veux  pas  avoir  peur! 
Je  parlerai  haut  devant  elle, 
.    Vous  me  protegerez,  Seigneur. 

Tempo  I. 

Je  dis  que  rien  ne  m'epouvante,  etc. 

Recitative:  ' 

Here's  where  the  smugglers  dwell,  where  they  meet  one  another; 

Him  shall  I  see,  he  will  be  here ! 
The  duty  trusted  to  me  by  his  mother, 

I  shall  do  calmly,  without  fear! 
Air: 

I  say  that  by  fear  I'm  not  haunted, 

I  say,  alas!  nobly  I'll  play  my  part; 
But,  tho'  I  wear  a  mien  undaunted, 

Dismay  and  dread  so  gnaw  my  heart. 
Lone  in  this  fastness  dreary, 

All  alone,  I'm  afraid,  yet  wrong  it  is  to  fear; 
Lord,  give  me  courage  never  weary; 

On  Thee  I  call,  and  Thou  wilt  hear ! 

I  shall  see  this  woman  detested, 

Whose  wanton  cunning  I  will  prove ! 
Who  of  honor  him  has  divested, 

Whom  I  did  love,  whom  still  I  love ! 
She's  wily  and  false,  she's  a  beauty, 

But  I  will  never  yield  to  fear, 
Before  her  I'll  speak,  'tis  my  duty, 

But  in  that  hour,  O  Lord,  be  ever  near. 

I  say  that  by  fear  I'm  not  haunted,  etc.* 

"Carmen,"  an  opera-comique  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Henri  Meilhac 
and  Iyudovic  Halevy,   music  by  Bizet,  was  produced  at  the  OpeYa- 

*  This  translation  by  Arthur  Westbrook  for  "  Songs  from  the  Operas;    for  soprano,"  edited  by  H.  E. 
Krehbiel,  is  published  here  through  the  courtesy  of  Oliver  Ditson  Company. 
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Comique,  Paris,  March  3,  1875.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Don  Jose, 
Lherie;  Kscamillo,  Bouhy;  Le  Dancaire,  Potel;  Le  Remendado, 
Barnolt;  Zuniga,  Dufriche;  Morales,  Duvernoy;  Lillas  Pastia,  Nathan ; 
Un  Guide,  Teste;  Carmen,  Mme.  Galli-Marie;  Micaela,  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Chapuy ;  *  Frasquita,  Miss  Ducasse;  Mercedes,  Miss  Chevalier. 

The  air  of  Micaela  was  composed  by  Bizet  originally  for  an  opera, 
"Griselidis"  (libretto  by  Sardpu),  which  Bizet  never  completed,  al- 
though he  declared  in  1871  that  the  work  was  well  under  way. 

The  original  key  of  the  air  is  E-flat  major.  The  accompaniment  is 
scored  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Kutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helimina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Oruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began   to  compose  the  overture  on  September   1,   1823,  and 

*  Marguerite  Chopis,  known  as  Cbapuy,  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  July  21,  1852.  In  1869  she  took  the 
second  prize  for  comedy  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Vaudeville,  Paris,  October  9, 
1869,  and  afterward  was  at  the  Opera-Comique  and  at  Angouleme  ar.d  at  Bourges.  She  left  the  Opera- 
Comique  late  in  1876,  and,  marrying  Captain  Andre,  then  acting  minister  of  war,  left  the  stage. 
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completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.     He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

*  * 

The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth'"  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Liif te  Ruh'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring ;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the-  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the.  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act.  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii,  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
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castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe's 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first  sce- 
nario was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pian- 
issimo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

•Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844)-  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  *  Euryanthe,  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber  s  Grave,  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  Kicnara 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Mustk  (Marcn, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore.  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  0,  1900, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  IQ05). 
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PROGRAMME 


Schumann     . 


.  Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


Ropartz 


•         • 


Symphony  No.  4,  C  major  (played  without  pause) 

First  time  in  Hartford 


Saint-Saens   .         .         .         Concerto,  C  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  44 

I.     Allegro  moderato;  Andante. 
II.     Allegro  vivace;  Andante. 
III.     Finale,  Allegro. 

Wagner Overture,  "Tannhauser" 


SOLOIST 
HAROLD  BAUER 
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There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Overture  to  the)  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  .    .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 
"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed  for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.     The  chief  singers , 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;    Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
February  25,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund. 
Schumann  conducted.  His  concert  piece  for  four  horns,  Op.  86,  was 
also  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  melodrama-music  and 
the  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "CEdipus"  were  also  heard  for  the  first 
time. 

Other  early  concert  performances  were  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1850, 
from  manuscript,  Schumann  conductor;  at  Diisseldorf,  September  7, 
1850,  at  a  "reception  concert"*  to  the  Schumanns,  Julius  Tausch  con- 
ductor; at  Cologne,  October  22,  1850,  Ferdinand  Hiller  conductor. 

The  overture  was  sketched  April  1-5,  1847,  at  Dresden.  The  in- 
strumentation was  completed  Christmas  night  of  that  year.  The 
overture  was  published  in  June,  1850. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866.  It  was  performed 
in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor,  March  16,  1861. 


As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.     He  wrote  in  1842:   "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 

•The  programme  of  this  concert  included,  besides  the  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  songs, — "Widmung" 
{sung  by  Miss  Hartmann),  "Die  Lotosblume"  (sung  by  Miss  Altgelt),  "Wanderlied"  (sung  by  Mr.  Nielo) — 
and  the  second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  There  was  a  supper  with  toasts,  songs,  and  a  chorus,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  a  ball. 
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Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 
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and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "  Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him. 

At  last  in  1847  he  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant. 
Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel  pleased, 
although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in  securing  a 
performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing  the  manager 
of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  produced,  it  was  the 
time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  preferred  to  go  into 
the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three  performances, 
and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in  Germany, 
but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472) 
of  Matthias  Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery 
at  Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints* 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her :  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  They 
lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  inno- 
cent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later  writers 
turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to  the 

•  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.    Itjs,  first  of  all,  a  tale.    It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.    Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy,  a  "  deploration." 
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regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap-books, 
with  their  abominable  woodcuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  childhood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing  ser- 
vants. Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 
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Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on 
a  hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 


* 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving 
figure  in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Intro- 
duction ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 
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The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  B-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the 
passage-work  of  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C 
major. 


* 


Divers  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  failure  of  Schumann's  opera, 
but  two  are  enough:  the  libretto  is  dull;  Schumann  had  no  stage 
instinct.  He  thought  of  "The  Nibelungenlied,"  "Faust,"  "The  Wart- 
burg  War,"  "Abelard  and  Heloise,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Sakuntala,"  and 
other  subjects.  A  romanticist,  he  did  not  appreciate,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  value  of  a  dramatic  subject.  In  his  revision  of  the  text  he 
did  not  individualize  sharply  his  characters;  Golo  is  any  ordinary 
villain  of  melodrama,  Genoveva  is  a  good  and  tiresome  person,  Siegfried 
is  a  ninny.  The  music,  however  beautiful  or  noble  it  may  be,  lacks 
the  most  essential  quality:  it  is  never  dramatic. 

And  what  stage  work  founded  on  this  subject  has  succeeded?  There 
is  a  -list  of  apparent  importance:  Haydn's  opera  for  marionettes, 
"Genoveva  von  Brabant"  (Esterhaz,  1777);  melodrama,  "Genoveva 
im  Turm,"  Junker  (Dettingen,  1790);  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Alday 
(Paris,  1791);  ballet,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  Piccini  (Paris,  about 
1820);  "Genoveva,"  Hiittenbrenner  (Graz,  about  1825);  "Genoveva," 
Huth  (Neustrelitz,  1838);  "Genoveffa  del  Brabante,"  Pedrotti  (Milan, 
1854);  "Golo,"  Bernhard  Scholz  (1875);  "Genoveva  de  Brabante," 
Rogel  (Madrid,  1868);  but  they  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the  plays  by 
Blessebois,    La    Chaussee,    and    Cicile,   or    the    anonymous    tragedy 
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"  Genevieve,  ou  l'lnnocence  reconnue,"  published  in  1669,  a  tragedy 
with  entertaining  entr'actes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  worth  quoting: — 

I.  Saturn,  who  typifies  Sorrow  as  well  as  Time,  seizes  the  hearts  of 
Genevieve  and  Sifroy  [Siegfried]  and  searches  a  proper  place  to  devour 
them. 

II.  The  Genius  of  Innocence  does  all  that  he  can  to  take  the  hearts 
from  Saturn's  hands;  but  he  would  not  succeed 

III.  if  four  little  Cupids  in  Diana's  hunting-train  did  not  discover 
them  and  deprive  Saturn  of  his  prey. 

IV.  The  Demon  of  Slander  tries  to  snatch  the  hearts  from  the  Cupids, 
but  they -withstand  him,  and  after  they  have  made  him  suffer  a  part  of 
the  torment  he  so  richly  deserves,  they  send  him  down  to  hell,  and 
endeavor  to  join  the  hearts  together. 

V.  The  Wood  Nymphs  applaud  them  in  a  chorus : — 

Triomphez,  aimables  chasseurs, 
Du  recouvrement  de  ces  coeurs,  etc. 

"Genoveva,"  a  concert  overture  by  Gaston  Borch,  was  performed 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  at  a  reception  of  the  Art  Society  in  Carnegie 
Music  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  January  23,  1906.     The  composer  conducted. 

There  is  one  stage  work  by  which  Genevieve  was  made  famous, — a 
reckless,  impudent  parody,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  an  opera-bouffe  in 
two  acts,  text  by  Trefeu  and  Jaime  the  younger,  music  by  Offenbach, 
produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Paris,  November  19,  1859,  with  Miss 
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Mar£chal  as  Genevieve,  Leonce  as  Sifroy,  Desire*  as  Golo,  and  Lise 
Tautin  as  five  different  characters.  The  operetta,  extended  to  three 
acts  and  with  a  text  by  Hector  Cremieux  and  Tr£feu,  was  produced  at 
the  Menus-Plaisirs,  Paris,  December  26,  1867,  with  Zulma  Bouffar  as 
Drogan,  the  Page;  Miss  Baudier,  Genevieve;  Gourdon,  Sifroy;  Bac, 
Golo;  Lesage,  Charles  Martel;  and  Ginet  and  Gabel  as  the  Gendarmes. 
The  censor  objected,  not  to  the  indecencies  of  the  text,  not  to  the 
degradation  of  the  pure  Genevieve  of  the  old  legend,  but  to  the  duet 

Proteger  le  repos  des  villes, 

Courir  sus  aux  mauvais  garcons, 

Ne  parler  qu'a  des  imbeciles, 

En  voir  de  toutes  les  f aeons; 

Un  peu  de  calme  apres  vous  charme. 

C'est  assez  calme  ici,  sergent ! 

Ah !  qu'il  est  beau  d'etre  homme  d'arme, 
Mais  que  c'est  un  sort  exigeant ! — 

on  the  ground  that  the  gendarmerie  should  not  be  ridiculed.  Cremieux 
had  a  happy  idea.  He  raised  Grabuge  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  "This 
rank  is  unknown  in  the  gendarmerie."  The  censor  smiled;  and  the 
Gendarmes  were  saved,  to  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Offenbach's  "Genevieve  de  Brabant"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  April  8,  1873,  with  Mme.  Aimee  as 
Drogan,  Miss  Bonelli  as  Genevieve,  Juteau  as  Sifroy,  Duschene  as 
Charles  Martel,  Marcas  and  Lecuyer  as  the  Gendarmes.  And  after 
Mme.  Aimee  came  Miss  Emily  Soldene. 


Symphony  No.  4  in  C  major    .    .    .    Joseph  Guy  Marie  Ropartz 

(Born   at  Guingamp   (Cotes   du   Nord),   France,   June   15,    1864;   now  living  at 

Nancy,  France.) 

This  symphony,  a  cyclic  composition  in  one  movement,  was  played 
for  the  first  time,  and  from  manuscript,  at  a  Lamoureux  Concert  in 
Paris,  October  15,  191 1.     Camille  Chevillard  conducted. 

Composed  in  19 10,  it  is  dedicated  to  Gaston  Carraud,  published  by 
the  Boston  Music  Company,  and  scored  for  these  instruments:  two 
flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  tenor 
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trombones,  contrabass  trombone,  chromatic  kettledrums,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings. 

Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4.  The  generative  kernel  is  announced 
by  the  first  violins  after  two  measures.  A  broad  theme,  C  major,  is 
played  by  violins  with  this  kernel  in  opposition.  After  another  melodic 
section,  fortissimo,  is  an  episode  poco  meno  allegro,  gentle  and  sus- 
tained. There  is  a  return  to  the  first  tempo  with  reappearance  of  the- 
matic material  metamorphosed  and  developed,  with  a  long  and  vig- 
orous conclusion.  Adagio,  E  minor,  4-4.  An  expressive  melody  is 
sung  by  the  English  horn.  After  an  Allegretto  Intermezzo,  B  major, 
3-4,  the  Adagio  is  resumed  (solo  horn  and  solo  clarinet).  A  fugued 
Allegretto  is  followed  by  an  Adagio.  The  concluding  section,  Allegro 
molto,  beginning  in  C  minor,  3-4,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Scherzo.  The 
pace  at  last  slackens  to  Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4,  and  the  final 
pages,  Molto  lento,  bring  a  pianissimo  ending. 

This  symphony,  which  is  played  without  pause,  clearly  shows. the 
composer  as  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.  The  melodic  form  and  the  har- 
monic scheme  are  those  of  Franck,  and  certain  mannerisms  of  the 
master,  as  the  use  of  ascending  and  questioning  phrases,  are  faithfully 
reproduced  by  the  disciple.  Here  and  there  are  suggestions  of  other 
influences,  which  will  be  readily  noticed  by  the  hearer. 

Although  Ropartz  purposed  at  an  early  age  to  be  a  musician,  he 
studied  at  Rennes  at  the  College  of  St.  Vincent,  then  at  Vannes  at  the 
School  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Universite 
Catholique  at  Angers,  and  from  the  law  school  at  Rennes,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Having  so  far  followed  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  law,  and,  going  to  Paris,  entered  the  Con- 
servatory and  joined  the  classes  of  Dubois  and  Massenet.  He  soon 
left  the  Conservatory,  where  he  obtained  a  second  accessit  for  harmony 
in  1887,  to  become  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck. 

After  Franck  was  dead'  and  recognized  as  a  great  master,  many 
claimed  him  as  their  teacher.  As  teacher  of  the  organ  he  naturally 
exerted  an  influence  on  certain  pupils,  as  Rousseau,  Pierne\  Chapuis, 
Dallier,   Dutacq,   Marty,  Vidal,  Tournemire,    and  others;  as    on  his 
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associates  in  the  Societe*  Nationale,  Chabrier,  Dukas,  Faure\  Guilmant, 
and  virtuosos,  as  Ysaye  and  Parent.  But  there  were  the  private 
pupils,  who  received  instruction  at  Franck's  home  in  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Michel,  who  aided  in  establishing  and  preserving  the  lofty  tra- 
ditions of  his  instruction,  and  proved  its  excellence,  to  quote  Vincent 
d'Indy,  by  their  works. 

"This  title  'pupil  of  Franck,'"  says  M.  d'Indy,  "which  we  claim  as 
an  honor,  was  not  always  considered  a  glorious  title.  I  remember  the 
time  when  a  certain  young  composer,  who  had  risked  himself  in 
the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel  and  asked,  '  only  to  see, *  the  advice  of  the 
master,  would  have  veiled  his  face  if  he  had  been  questioned  about  his 
relationship  with  the  organist  of  Sainte-Clotilde,  and  gladly  replied,  as 
Saint  Peter  in  the  high  priest's  house,  '  I  know  him  not.'  And,  lo,  now, 
since  the  master  has  entered  into  immortality,  his  pupils  suddenly 
become  legion,  and  the  majority  of  composers  who  lived  in  his  time 
pretend  that  they  drank  the  cup  of  his  wise  and  fruitful  instruction." 

M.  d'Indy  then  names  the  true  pupils  of  Franck.  Before  the  war 
of  1870,  Arthur  Coquard,  Albert  Cahen,  Henri  Duparc,  Alexis  de  Cas- 
tillon.  After  1872,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Camille  Benoit,  Augusta  Homes, 
Ernest  Chausson,  Paul  de  Wailly,  Henri  Kunkelmann,  Pierre  de  Bre- 
ville,  Louis  de  Serres,  Guy  Ropartz,  "a  born  symphonic  writer,  who 
has  remained  indissolubly  attached  to  Franck's  principles  in  spite  of 
his  official  position  of  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Nancy,"  Gaston 
Vallin,  Charles  Bordes,  Guillaume  Lekeu.  "They  and  they  alone 
have  intimately  known  the  master  and  absorbed  his  inmost  thoughts 
and  quickening  counsels." 

In  1894,  Ropartz  was  nominated  director  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Nancy,  a  position  that  he  still  holds.  Ten  Conservatory 
concerts  are  given  yearly  under  his  direction.  The  programmes  of 
these  concerts  are  distinguished  for  their  catholicity  and  fine  taste. 
Composer,  instructor,  dramatist,  poet,  he  belongs  to  leading  societies 
of  Art  and  Science. 

His  chief  works  are  as  follows : — 

Stage : — 

Incidental  music  to  "Famille  et  Patrie  (Bon  Marche*  Theatre,  Paris, 
1891). 
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Incidental  music  to  "Pdcheur  d'lslande,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by 
Pierre  Lotiand  Louis  Tiercelin  (Grand Theatre  (Eden),  Paris,  February 
18,  1893).     Two  concert  suites  have  been  arranged  from  this  music. 

Incidental  music  to  "Le  Diable  Couturier,"  one  act  (Bodiniere,  Paris, 
May  27,  1894). 

Incidental  music  to  "Keruzel,"  drama  in  four  acts,  by  Tiercelin 
(Comedie,  Paris,  January  16,  1895). 

' '  Marguerite  d' ficosse. ' ' 

"Paysages  de  Bretagne,"  for  a  Chinese  shadow-show. 

"Le  Pays,"  music  drama  in  three  acts  and  four  scenes.  Poem  by 
Charles  Le  Goffic  (voice  and  pianoforte  edition,  Nancy,  19 10).  Founded 
on  a  novel,  "L'Islandaise,"  by  Le  Goffic.  Produced  at  Nancy,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1 91 2.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Rose  Heilbrouner,  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  Paris,  and  Messrs.  Lheureux  and  Ernst,  of  Nancy.  The 
composer  conducted.  Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  April 
16,  1913,  with  Miss  Lubin,  Messrs.  Salignac  and  Vieuille,  the  chief 
singers. 

Orchestral  works : — 

Symphony  No.  1,  on  a  Breton  choral  (performed  and  published  in 

1895). 

Symphony  No.  2. 

Symphony  No.  3,  E  major,  for  quartet  of  solo  voices,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  This  symphony  took  the  Prix  Crescent  of  1906.  The  text 
is  by  Ropartz.  "Although  this  is  a  composition  of  strictly  symphonic 
writing,  the  conventional  and  traditional  form  is  here  modified  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  text  employed,  such  as  the  Sea,  the  Plain,  the 
Forest,  the  Sun,  etc.,  yet  in  all  its  complexity  the  order  of  form  remains 
sufficiently  clear.  If  titles  or  themes  for  each  movement  were  in  order, 
the  imagination  might  be  allowed  to  suggest  these:    (1)  the  Joy  in 
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Nature;  (2)  the  Doubt  and  Hatred  of  Man;  (3)  the  Law  of  Love." 
The  first  performance  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
November  11,  1906.  The  singers  were  Mmes.  Vila  and  Marty,  Messrs. 
Cazeneuve  and  Daraux.  Georges  Marty  conducted.  Alexandre  Guil- 
mant  was  organist.  The  programme  was  devoted  to  compositions  by 
Ropartz. 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  one  movement  (Lamoureux  Concert,  Paris, 
October  15,  191 1). 

La  Chasse  du  Prince  Arthur,  fitude  Symphonique,  based  on  verses 
from  "Les  Bretons,"  by  A.  Brizeux  (LamoureUx  Concert,  Paris,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1912). 

Fantasia  in  D  major  (published  in  1897;  Coionne  Concert,  Paris, 
March  6,  1898). 

Les  Landes:  Paysage  Breton  (published  in  188-?);  Scenes  Bretonnes: 
Iere  Suite  d'orchestre,  Op.  24;  Avant  le  pardon;  Le  Passe-pied; 
Paries   Forieres;  La  Derobee  (published  at  Paris  188-?); 

Dimanche  Breton:  Suite  in  four  movements. 

Cinq  Pieces  Breves. 

Carnaval:  Impromptu. 

Festival  March. 

Lam  en  to  for  oboe  and  orchestra. 

Adagio  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  (published  at  Nancy,  1899). 

Serenade  for  strings. 

Chamber  music:  Quartet  No.  1,  G  minor,  use  of  Breton  folk-songs 
(Paris,  1894);  Quartet  No.  2;  Sonata  in  G  minor  for  violoncello  and 
pianoforte  (published  in  1904);  Andante  and  Allegro  for  trumpet  and 
pianoforte;  Sonata  in  D  minor  for  violin  and  pianoforte  (published  in 
1908). 

Vocal  Music:  Psalm  136  for  chorus,  organ,  and  orchestra,  composed 
in  1897,  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Nancy  in  1898,  Conservatory  of 
Paris,  1900. 

Five  sonnets  of  Ch.  Gueun,  "Veilles  de  depart." 

Chanson  d'Automne  for  bass  and  orchestra.  Text  by  Baudelaire. 
Composed  in  1905.     Coionne  Concert,  Paris,  1906. 

Priere  for  baritone  and  orchestra. 

Quatre  Poemes  (after  Heine's  "Intermezzo"). 
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Vingt  Melodies  (Paris,  1910). 

"Les  Kileuses  de  Bretagne"  for  female  voices. 

Music  for  the  church. 

Miscellaneous:  Piano  pieces,  among  them  one  in  B  minor  for  two 
pianofortes  (1899);  organ  pieces;  orchestration  of  accompaniment  to 
Cesar  Franck's  "Nocturne"  (November  19,  1905,  Paris). 

This  composer  is  the  author  of  a  comedy  in  one  act,  "La  Batte" 
(Theatre  d' Application,  Paris,  1891);  and  volume's  of  poems:  "Adagi- 
ettos,"  "Les  Nuances,"  "Modes  Mineurs."  He  has  translated  poems 
by  Heine;  edited,  in  collaboration  with  Louis  Tiercelin,  "Le  Parnasse 
Breton  Centemporain " ;  he  is  also  the  author  of  "Au  Soir  de  Patay," 
"  Notations  artistiques"  (1891),  "V.  Masse,"  "Cesar  Franck."  He  has 
frequently  contributed  to  musical  periodicals. 


Concerto,  C  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  44 

Camiixe  Saint-SaEns 

(Born  at  Paris  on  October  9,  1835;  now  living  there.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  1875  and  published  in  1877.  The 
composer  played  the  pianoforte  part  with  orchestra  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris,  October  31,  1875.  It  was  in  1875  that  his  symphonic  poem 
"Danse  Macabre"  was  first  performed  (March  24  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris) ;  also  the  pianoforte  quartet  in  B-flat  (Salle  Pleyel,  Paris,  March 
6).  Six  "Melodies  Persanes"  ("La  Brise,"  "La  Splendeur  Vide,"  "La 
Solitaire,"  "Au  Cimetiere,"  and  "Tournoiement")  were  published. 

The  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  14,  1878.  Mr.  John  A. 
Preston  was  the  pianist.  The  concerto  has  been  played  in  Boston  at 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Mme.  Madeline  Schiller, 
February  25,  1882;  Mr.  Carl  Stasny,  October  22,  1892;  Mme.  Bloom- 
field-Zeisler,  March  5,  1898;  Mr.  Paderewski,  February  13,  1909. 

In  its  structure  there  is  a  departure  from  the  traditional  form,  as 
in  other  pianoforte  concertos  by  Saint-Saens.  The  work  begins  with 
a  sort  of  free  prelude,  Allegro  moderato,  C  minor,  4-4.  A  theme  of 
eight  measures  is  given  out  alternately  by  the  orchestra  and  the  piano- 
forte; it  is  treated  now  contrapuntally,  now  in  free  preluding  fashion, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  A  French  critic,  M.  Georges 
Servieres,  speaks  of  this  dialogue  between  pianoforte  and  orchestra 
"in  the  style  of  Beethoven."  This  species  of  introduction  leads  to 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  an  Andante  in  A-flat  major,  4-4.  There 
are  soft  and  mysterious  harmonies  for  orchestra  with  flowing  arpeggios 
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are  extremely  useful  these  times  when  almost  everybody  is 
thinking  of  economy     Look  thru  your  closets  and  ward- 
robes and  see  what  will  make  over  after  cleaning  or  dyeing 
or  do  to  wear  as  it  is  after  either  process 
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for  the  pianoforte.  The  chief  theme,  a  simple  melody,  is  developed  at 
some  length  and  enriched  with  varied  ornamental  work. 

The  second  movement,  Allegro  vivace,  C  minor,  2-4  (6-8),  begins  with 
a  lively  scherzando.  The_  theme  of  the  prelude  to  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  a  faster  tempo.  Mr.  Apthorp  says  of  this  movement,  it 
"shows  the  composer  in  a  vein  which  he  has  cultivated  with  great 
success,  and  in  a  style  that  can  be  traced  to  two  very  different  influ- 
ences— to  that  of  Mendelssohn,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Berlioz, 
on  the  other.  By  combining  in  this  way  two  utterly  different  ways 
of  giving  musical  expression  ±0  the  same  mood  (Mendelssohn's  and 
Berlioz's),  Saint-Saens  has  here,  as  in  several  other  compositions  of 
his,  succeeded  in  producing  a  style  of  light,  tricksy  writing  that  is 
very  individual  and  thoroughly  his  own,  borrowed  as  its  component  ele- 
ments may  be."  There  is  a  short  Andante,  C  minor,  4-4,  with  remi- 
niscences of  the  first  movement.  This  leads  to  the  Finale,  Allegro, 
C  major,  3-4.  A  theme  that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-song  is  devel- 
oped energetically  and  brilliantly  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
rondo. 

The  concerto,  dedicated  to  "Mr.  Anton  Door,*  Professor  of  the 
Vienna  Conservatory,"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clar- 
inets, two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettle- 
drums, strings,  and  solo  pianoforte. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

HOSTESSES  AND  PERFORMING  LIONS. 

(From  the  London  Times.) 

From  Berlin  comes  an  amusing,  if  probably  invented,  story  about 
Signor  Caruso.  He  was  invited  to  a  house  where  he  knew  that  he  would 
be  expected  to  sing  for  nothing.  Secretly  he  locked  the  piano  and  kept 
the  key  in  his  pocket  until  the  moment  of  his  departure,  when  he 
dropped  it  on  the  hall  table.  It  was  a  sharp  lesson  for  his  hostess ;  and 
none  but  will  hope  that  she  has  taken  it  to  heart.  For  she  belonged, 
as  it  appears,  to  the  worst  class  of  bungler  in  the  beautiful  art  that  she 
attempted  to  practise,  the  art  of  entertaining. 

Very  likely  meanness  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  offence.  Corney 
Grain  used  to  tell  with  delight  how  after  giving  an  entertainment  at  a 
private  house,  he  was  told  that  he  would  find  his  supper  in  the  servants' 
hall.     If  that  was  meanness  (and  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  merely 

*  Anton  Door,  pianist,  was  born  at  Vienna,  June  20,  1833.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Carl  Czerny  and  Simon 
Sechter.  He  began  to  give  concerts  in  1850,  first  in  Germany,  later  with  Ludwig  Strauss,  violinist,  in  Italy. 
In  1856-57,  he  gave  concerts  in  Scandinavia,  and  at  Stockholm  was  made  court  pianist  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  In  1877  he  made  a  tour  with  Sarasate  through  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  afterward  he 
played  with  great  success  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  For  ten  years  he  taught  the  pianoforte  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  but  in  1869  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Conservatory  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  Music  at  Vienna.     He  retired  when  Emil  Sauer  was  appointed  "master  school  teacher"  (1901). 


"The  first  American  Contralto  in  the  Concert  field." 

Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  21st,  1913 

For  concert  engagements  address:  HAENSEL  &  JONES,  AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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stupidity),  it  was  meanness  of  a  less  cruel  kind  than  the  meanness  of 
Signor  Caruso's  hostess.  Yet  meanness  is  not  the  only  cause  of  social 
offences  of  the  kind  which  that  lady  (if  any  such  person  exists)  has  the 
reputation  of  committing.  Not  all  of  us  are  professional  singers, 
players,  entertainers  of  any  kind,  whose  parlor  tricks  have  a  cash  value; 
yet  each  man  and  woman  of  us,  in  our  own  little  way,  may  become  the 
victim  of  the  hostess  with  a  weakness  for  "trotting"  her  guests  "out." 

There  is  no  greater  social  blunder  than  this  'trotting  out,"  and  no 
cause  of  more  acute  discomfort  to  those  on  whom  it  is  practised.  Every 
one  knows,  and  fears,  the  house  where  he  is  expected  to  perform ;  where 
the  singer,  longing  for  a  rest,  is  compelled  to  sing;  the  raconteur  to 
rattle  off  his  yarns ;  the  advanced  thinker  to  show  off  his  terrible  views ; 
the  languid  to  languish;  and  the  poet  to  be  soulful.  There  are  houses 
where  the  humblest  of  us  is  expected  to  "talk  clever";  and  where  a 
fidgety  host  or  hostess  cuts  in  upon  the  gentlest  attempt  at  a  restful 
small  talk.  Every  one  is  being  "trotted  out,"  made  to  show  off,  to 
exhibit,  not  the  human  nature  in  him,  but  his  specialty.  The  postu- 
late of  the  whole  affair  is  that  you  have  been  invited,  not  to  enjoy  your- 
self, but  to  work  for  your  keep.  It  is  not  that  your  hosts  wanted  to 
see  you;  they  wanted  you  to  glitter,  that  they  may  shine  resplendent 
in  a  borrowed  light. 

Such  people  are  a  social  nuisance;  but  we  may  pity  rather  than 
blame  them,  since  they  are  always  adequately  punished.  In  the  first 
place,  their  parties  are  always  a  failure.  Every  one  is  uncomfortable, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  irritation,  strain,  and  boredom.  The  policy 
defeats  its  own  ends. 

Properly  handled,  the  great  and  the  small  alike  are  surprisingly 
ready  to  "do,"  as  the  FitzGerald  story  goes,  "their  little  owl."  Great 
pianists  will  gladly  play  the  piano,  and  little  humorists  will  gladly 
crack  their  little  jokes,  for  a  hostess  who  seems  only  to  care  whether 
they  are  enjoying  themselves.  Once  the  "trotting  out"  spirit  creeps 
in  not  even  distinguished  foreigners  (who  are  supposed  to  be  less  self- 
conscious  than  the  English)  are  proof  against  it.  They  may  not,  like 
Signor  Caruso,  lock  up  the  piano  and  hide  the  key;  they  will  certainly 
lock  up  their  hearts  and  hide  their  gifts. 
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And  then,  as  time  goes  on,  the  house  gets  a  reputation  for  "trotting 
out."  The  people  who  have  gifts  worth  exhibiting  either  cease  to  visit 
it  or  conspire  to  be  as  reserved  in  it  as  possible.  In  such  conditions 
they  cannot  give  their  best:  for  their  own  sakes  they  will  not  give  their 
worst.  And  the  hosts,  pursuing  their  feverish  and  suicidal  error,  must 
fall  back,  as  the  years  pass,  on  the  incompetent  with  an  itch  for  dis- 
playing parlor  tricks — the  indifferent  amateur  who  cannot  be  kept 
from  the  instrument,  the  reciter  whom  no  power  in  the  world  can  stop 
reciting,  the  babbling  talker  who  cannot  contain  his  smart  chatter  or 
his  endless  anecdotes,  bores,  twaddlers,  third-raters  in  every  field.  It 
is  a  terrible  prospect.  Seen  squarely  in  all  its  hideousness  it  should 
check  the  downward  career  of  any  host  or  hostess  with  a  weakness  for 
"trotting"  people  "out." 


Overture;  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser"    .    .    .    Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 
"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf ,  Wachter ;  Heinrich,  Gurth ;  Reimar,  Risse;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Fickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

*  * 

The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 

with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 

of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 

Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.     Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
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in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  " Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  harmony 
in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
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A  voice  that  quickens  the  musical  ear  of 
childhood,  a  voice  that  stirs  the  musician 
to  his  most  inspired  moments,  and  yet  a 
voice  that  is  as  human  and  intimate  as  the 
voice  of  a  life-long  friend — this  is  the  voice 
of  the  Chickering. 

Chickering  &  Sons,   Boston,    Mass. 

Division  of  American  Piano  Co, 
For  Sale  by 

The  C.  L.  Pierce  &  Co.,  269  Asylum  St.,  Hartford 
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Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


THIRD  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  19 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Tschaikowsky  .         .         Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  6,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia. 

III.  Allegro,  molto  vivace. 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso. 


Goldmark 


Overture  to  "Sakuntala,"  Op.  13 


Boccherini 


Brahms 


Concerto  for  Violoncello,  D  major,  No  2  (Orchestration 
of  the  Pianoforte  Accompaniment  by  Heinrich 
Warnke) 

Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  HEINRICH  WARNKE 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840;  died  at 

Petrograd,  November  6,  1893. 

Tschaikowsky  embarked  at  New  York  in  May,  1891,  for  Hamburg. 
The  steamer  was  the  "Fiirst  Bismarck."  His  diary  tells  us  that  on 
his  voyage  he  made  sketches  for  a  sixth  symphony.  (The  Fifth  was 
first  performed  in  i388.)  The  next  mention  of  this  work  is  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Vichy,  June  30,  1892,  and  addressed  to  W.  Naprawnik:  "After 
you  left  me,  I  still  remained  at  Klin  about  a  month,  and  sketched  two 
movements  of  a  symphony.  Here  I  do  absolutely  nothing;  I  have 
neither  inclination  nor  time.  Head  and  heart  are  empty,  and  my 
mental  faculties  are  concentrated  wholly  on  my  thoughts.  I  shall 
go  home  soon."  He  wrote  his  brother  in  July  that  he  should  finish 
this  symphony  in  Klin.  From  Klin  he  wrote  Serge  Tan&'eff,  the 
same  month,  that  before  his  last  journey  he  had  sketched  the  first 
movement  and  the  finale.  "When  I  was  away,  I  made  no  progress 
with  it,  and  now  there  is  no  time."  He  was  then  working  on  the  opera 
"Iolanthe"  and  the  ballet  "The  Nut-cracker,"  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Petrograd,  December  18, f  1892.  He  was  reading  the  letters 
of  Flaubert  with  the  liveliest  pleasure  and  admiration.  In  September 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  he  visited  Sophie  Menter,  the  pianist,  at  her 
castle  Itter  in  the  Tyrol.  He  wrote  from  Klin  in  October:  "I  shall  be 
in  Petrograd  the  whole  of  November;  I  must  devote  December  to  the 
orchestration  of  my  new  symphony,  which  will  be  performed  at  Petro- 
grad toward  the  end  of  January."  But  in  December  he  travelled; 
he  visited  Berlin,  Basle,  Paris;  and  from  Berlin  he  wrote  to  W.  Davidoff 
(December  28) : — 

"To-day  I  gave  myself  up  to  weighty  and  important  reflection. 
I  examined  carefully  and  objectively,  as  it  were,  my  symphony,  which 

*  Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest  Tschaikowsky 's  life  of  his  brother,  gives 
the  date  of  Peter's  birth  April  28  (May  10).  Juon  gives  the  date  April  25  (May  7).  As  there  are  typographical 
and  other  errors  in  Mrs.  Newmarch's  version,  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  is,  I  prefer  the  date  given  by  Juon, 
Hugo  Riemann,  Iwan  Knorr,  and  Heinrich  Stumcke. 

t  Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  December  17  as 
the  date. 
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TO 

Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  .months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark- 
able depth  of  tone.  Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


Hartford  Representatives 

GALLUP  &  ALFRED 


201  ASYLUM  STREET 


fortunately  is  not  yet  scored  and  presented  to  the  world.  The  impres- 
sion was  not  a  flattering  one  for  me;  that  is  to  say,  the  symphony  is 
only  a  work  written  by  dint  of  sheer  will  on  the  part  of  the  composer: 
it  contains  nothing  that  is  interesting  or  sympathetic.  It  should  be 
cast  aside  and  forgotten.  This  determination  on  my  part  is  admirable 
and  irrevocable.  Does  it  not  consequently  follow  that  I  am  generally 
dried  up,  exhausted?  I  have  been  thinking  this  over  for  three  days. 
Perhaps  there  is  still  some  subject  that  might  awaken  inspiration  in  me, 
but  I  do  not  dare  to  write  any  more  absolute  music, — that  is,  symphonic 
or  chamber  music.  To  live  without  work  which  would  occupy  all  of 
one's  time,  thoughts,  and  strength, — that  would  be  boresome.  What 
shall  I  do?  Hang  composing  upon  a  nail  and  forget  it?  The  decision  is 
most  difficult.  I  think  and  think,  and  cannot  make  up  my  mind  how 
to  decide  the  matter.  Anyway,  the  last  three  days  were  not  gay. 
Otherwise  I  am  very  well." 

On  February  17,  1893,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest  from  Klin: 
"Thank  you  heartily  for  your  encouraging  words  concerning  compo- 
sition— we'll  see!  Meanwhile  think  over  a  libretto  for  me  when  you 
have  time,  something  original  and  deeply  emotional.  Till  then  I  shall 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  write  little  pieces  and  songs,  then  a  new 
symphony,  also  an  opera,  and  then  I  shall  perhaps  stop.  The  operatic 
subject  must,  however,  move  me  profoundly.  I  have  no  special  liking 
for  4The  Merchant  of  Venice."' 

The  symphony,  then,  was  destroyed.  The  third  pianoforte  concerto, 
Op.  75,  was  based  on  the  first  movement  of  the  rejected  work;  this 
concerto  was  played  after  the  composer's  death  by  Taneieff  in  Petro- 
grad.  Another  work,  posthumous,  the  Andante  and  Finale  for  piano- 
forte with  orchestra,  orchestrated  by  Taneieff  and  produced  at  Petro- 
grad,  February  20,  1896,  was  also  based  on  the  sketches  for  this  sym- 
phony. 


The  Sixth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Petrograd, 
October  28.  The  programme  included  an  overture  to  an  unfinished 
opera  by  Laroche,  Tschaikowsky's  B-flat  minor  Concerto  for  piano- 
forte, played  by  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  the  dances  from  Mozart's 


"LONG  AGO" G.  Marschal-Loepke  12c. 

"O  LADY  LEAVE  THY  SILKEN  THREAD"         .          G.  Marschal-Loepke  12c. 

"PRETTY  POLLY  OLIVER"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris      .    Arthur  Somervell  10c. 

"THE  SMITH"— Der  Schmied— (Uhland)     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris      .    Brahms  IOo. 

"AVE  MARIA"    Arr.  by  Victor  Harris       ...                      .        Luzzi  IOo. 

"SERENADE"— Standchen     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris          .         Richard  Strauss  12o. 

"THE  WILLOW"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris Cowen  12o. 

"SHEPHERD'S  CRADLE  SONG"    Arr.  by  H.  Alexander  Matthews 

Arthur  Somervell  12c. 

G.  RICORDI  &  CO.,  14  East  43rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


"Idomeneo,"  and  Liszt's  Spanish  Rhapsody  for  pianoforte.  Tschai- 
kowsky  conducted.  The  symphony  failed.  "There  was  applause," 
says  Modest,  "and  the  composer  was  recalled,  but  with  no  more  enthu- 
siasm than  on  previous  occasions.  There  was  not  the  mighty,  over- 
powering impression  made  by  the  work  when  it  was  conducted  by 
Naprawnik,  November  18,  1893,  and  later,  wherever  it  was  played." 
The  critics  were  decidedly  cool. 

*  * 
The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  gong,  and  strings. 


Overture  to  "Sakuntala,"  in  F  major,  Op.  13.    Carl  Goldmark: 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  in  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;*  died  at  Vienna, 

January  3,  1915O 

This  overture,  the  first  of  Goldmark's  important  works  in  order  of 
composition,  and  the  work  that  made  him  world-famous,  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  December  26, 
1865. 

The  following  preface  is  printed  in  the  full  score : — 

•Yet  the  latest  biographer  of -Goldmark — Otto  Keller,  of  Vienna — gives  the  erroneous  date,  1832,  still 
found  in  some  recent  biographical  dictionaries  of  musicians.  See  Keller's  "Carl  Goldmark"  (Leipsic,  s.  d., 
in  the  "Moderne  Musiker"  series). 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  Kalidasa's  famous 
work,  "Sakuntala,"  we  here  briefly  condense  its  contents. 

Sakuntala,  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  is  brought  up  in  a  penitentiary  grove  by 
the  chief  of  a  sacred  caste  of  priests  as  his  adopted  daughter.  The  great  king 
Dushianta  enters  the  sacred  grove  while  out  hunting;  he  sees  Sakuntala,  and  is 
immediately  inflamed  with  love  for  her. 

A  charming  love-scene  follows,  which  closes  with  the  union  (according  to  Grund- 
harveri,  the  marriage)  of  both. 

The  king  gives  Sakuntala,  who  is  to  follow  him  later  to  his  capital  city,  a  ring 
by  which  she  shall  be  recognized  as  his  wife. 

A  powerful  priest,  to  whom  Sakuntala  has  forgotten  to  show  due  hospitality, 
in  the  intoxication  of  her  love,  revenges  himself  upon  her  by  depriving  the  king  of 
his  memory  and  of  all  recollection  of  her. 

Sakuntala  loses  the  ring  while  washing  clothes  in  the  sacred  river. 

When  Sakuntala  is  presented  to  the  king,  by  her  companions,  as  his  wife,  he  does 
not  recognize  her,  and  he  repudiates  her.  Her  companions  refuse  to  admit  her,  as 
the  wife  of  another,  back  into  her  home,  and  she  is  left  alone  in  grief  and  despair; 
then  the  nymph,  her  mother,  has  pity  on  her,  and  takes  her  to  herself. 

Now  the  ring  is  found  by  some  fishermen  and  brought  back  to  the  king.  On  his 
seeing  it,  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns.  He  is  seized  with  remorse  for 
his  terrible  deed;  the  profoundest  grief  and  unbounded  yearning  for  her  who  has 
disappeared  leave  him  no  more. 

On  a  warlike  campaign  against  some  evil  demons,  whom  he  vanquishes,  he  finds 
Sakuntala  again,  and  now  there  is  no  end  to  their  happiness. 

In  1 910  Sigismund  Bachrich  gave  information  to  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  of  Vienna  about  the  first  performance  of  the  "Sakuntala" 
overture  and  "Die  Konigen  von  Saba."  Bachrich  as  a  youth  used 
to  substitute  in  the  orchestra  for  Goldmark  so  that  the  latter  could 
have  more  time  to  compose.  "  In  return  for  this,  he  had  the  privilege 
of  being  the  first  to  get  acquainted  with  the  new  manuscripts.     When 
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Edited  by  GRANVILLE  BANTOCK 

The  most  valuable  collection  of  English  songs 
ever  issued,  covering  the  period  from  the  13th  to 
the  19th  centuries.  The  Editor  has  contributed 
on  authoritative  discussion  of  folksongs  and  the 
examples  in  the  book. 


"A  practical  volume  for  singers." 
"An  authoritative  work  of  references." 
"The  accompaniments  are  by  a  master  hand." 
— Musical  Courier. 


Medium  Voice 
Edited  by  JULIEN  TIERSOT 
French  folksong  has  charms  and  beauties  wholly 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  Editor  has  made  an  ad- 
mirable and  interesting  selection,  which  he  has 
discussed  in  his  scholarly  introductory  essay 
Mons.  Tiersot  is  an  authority  on  the  subject. 


"Latest  addition  to  the  famous  'Musicians 
Library.'  A  worthy  addition." — Louis  C  Elson, 
in  the  Boston  Advertiser. 
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the  'Sakuntala'  overture  was  finished,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  Vienna.  It  is  customary  with  that  organiza- 
tion, on  receiving  a  promising  manuscript,  to  play  it  over  at  a  rehearsal, 
and- then  decide  by  a  majority  vote  whether  it  should  be  performed. 
No  one  is  ever  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  trials — not  even  the 
composer.  Bachrich  ascertained  when  the  'Sakuntala'  overture  was 
to  be  put  on  trial,  and  managed  to  smuggle  himself  into  a  dark 
corner  of  the  hall.  His  heart  beat  violently  when  it  began.  When 
it  was  over,  an  unusual  thing  happened:  the  players  themselves  broke 
into  enthusiastic  applause,  and  the  conductor,  Dessoff,  exclaimed 
in  Viennese  dialect:  'Ach  nee! — ich  dachte,  dadriiber  woll'n  wer  wohl 
nich  abstimmen'  ('I  guess  there's  no  need  of  taking  a  vote  on  this'). 
Bachrich  had  heard  enough.  As  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him, 
he  ran  to  the  Kaiserkrone  Cafe,  where  Goldmark  was  waiting  for  him 
impatiently.  He  was  so  out  of  breath  when  he  got  there  that  he  could 
not  utter  a  word;  but  he  nodded  'Yes — Yes — Yes,'  and  the  composer 
understood  and  rejoiced." 

The  introduction  opens,  Andante  assai  in  F  major,  3-4,  with  rich 
and  sombre  harmonies  in  violas,  'cellos  (largely  divided),  and  bas- 
soons. Mr.  Ap thorp  fancied  that  the  low  trills  "may  bear  some  ref- 
erence to  the  gurgling  of  a  spring — indicative  of  Sakuntala's  parent- 
age." The  tempo  changes  to  Moderato  assai,  F  major  (3-4  or  9-8 
time).  A  clarinet  and  two  'cellos  in  unison  sing  the  chief  theme  over 
soft  harmonies  in  the  strings  and  bassoons.  This  yearning  and  sensu- 
ous theme  is  named  by  some  commentators  the  "Love-theme";  but 
Dr.  Walter  Rabl  suggests  that  with  the  second  chief  theme  it  may 
picture  Sakuntala  in  the  sacred  grove.  Thus  do  ingenious  glossarists 
disagree.  This  second  theme  is  introduced  by  first  violins  and  oboe, 
and  against  it  second  violins  and  violas  sing  the  first  melody  as  a  counter- 
theme.  The  figuration  has  soon  a  more  lively  rhythmic  character, 
and  a  short  crescendo  leads  up  to  a  modulation  to  A  minor,  poco  piu 
mosso,  in  which  the  brass  instruments  give  out  a  third  theme,  a  hunt- 
ing tune.  This  theme  is  developed;  it  is  used  in  turn  by  brass,  wood- 
wind, and  strings.  After  a  fortissimo  of  full  orchestra  there  is  a  long 
development  of  a  new  theme  (Andante  assai  in  E  major),  sung  by  oboe 
and  English  horn  against  harp  chords  and  triplet  arpeggios  in  strings. 
This  theme  had  a  certain  melodic  resemblance  to  the  second  chief 
theme.  The  sombre  theme  of  the  introduction  is  heard  in  the  basses. 
The  pace  grows  livelier  (piu  mosso,  quasi  Allegro),  and  the  music  of  the 
hunt  is  heard.  The  climax  of  the  crescendo  is  reached  in  F  minor,  and 
a  cadenza  for  wind  instruments  and  strings,  broken  by  loud  chords, 
leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  introduction.  The  first  chief  theme  appears, 
and  is  soon  followed  by  the  second.     The  coda  begins  with  a  crescendo 
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climax  on  figures  from  the  hunting  theme,  which  leads  to  a  full  orchestral 
outburst  on  the  two  chief  themes  in  conjunction, — first  theme  in  wood- 
wind and  violins,  second  theme  in  horns  in  unison.  A  free  climax, 
which  begins  with  the  hunting  theme,  which  is  now  naturally  in  F  major, 
brings  the  brilliantly  jubilant  close. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp  (if  possible,  two  harps), 
and  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  L,udwig  Lakenbacher. 

Schubert  thought  in  1820  of  writing  an  opera  based  on  the  story 
of  Sakuntala.  The  libretto  was  by  P.  H.  Neumann,  and  the  opera 
was  to  be  in  three  acts.  Schubert  sketched  two  acts,  and  the  manu- 
script some  years  ago  was  in  Mr.  Dumba's  possession.  Tomaczek's 
opera  was  not  finished.  Perfall's  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by 
Teichert  (Tischbein),  was  produced  at  Munich,  April  10,  1853;  Wein- 
gartner's  in  three  acts,  text  by  the  composer,  at  Weimar,  March  23, 
1884.  A  ballet,  "  Sacountala, "  by  L.  E.  E-  de  Reyer  (scenario  by" 
Theophile  Gautier),  was  produced  at  Paris,  July  20,  1858.  Sigismund 
Bachrich's  ballet,  "Sakuntala,"  was  produced  at  Vienna,  October  4, 
1884.  Felix  von  Woyrsch  wrote  an  overture  and  entr'actes  for  a 
dramatic  performance,  and  there  are  symphonic  poems  by  C.  Friedrich 
and  Philipp  Scharwenka.  The  one  by  Scharwenka,  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  was  performed  at  Berlin,  March  9,  1885. 
Stage  music  to  "Sakuntala"  by  Louis  A.  Coerne  was  performed  at 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (1904). 

Pierre  de  Breville  wrote  incidental  music  for  A.  F.  Herold's  adap- 
tation, "L'Anneau  de  Cakuntala"  (Theatre  de  l'CEuvre,  Paris,  Decern  - 
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ber  1 6,  1895),  when  the  part  of  the  heroine  was  taken  by  Miss  Mery. 

The  drama  of  Kalidasa  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  English  in 
the  Conservatory,  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London,  July  3, 
1899.  An  adaptation  in  German,  by  Marx  Moeller,  May  1,  1903,  was 
produced  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Berlin. 

"Sakuntala"  was  produced  by  the  Progressive  Stage  Society  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  concert  hall,  June  18,  1905.  Jones's  metrical 
translation  was  used.  Miss  Kda  Bruna  took  the  part  of  Sakuntala, 
Mr.  Edmund  Russell  that  of  the  "Emperor  Dushyanta,"  and  Mr. 
Nathan  Aronson  that  of  the  "King's  charioteer."  The  New  York  Sun 
said  it  was  "mounted  with  many  pretty  costumes  and  effects,  of  which 
Mr.  Russell,  with  his  four  changes  of  costume,  his  thumb  rings,  and  his 
elegant  set  of  turquoises,  was  by  far  the  prettiest.  The  play,  inter- 
preted by  various  undergraduates  and  late  graduates  of  dramatic 
schools,  assisted  by  Mr.  Russell  and  two  or  three  real  actors,  was  pre- 
sented on  a  bare  stage.  At  the  rear  ran  a  balcony  arrangement,  and 
a  potted  palm  represented  the  forest  of  a  terrestrial  paradise  in  which 
the  first  act  is  supposed  to  take  place.  Real  live  East  Indians  from  Mr. 
Russell's  retinue  acted  as  ushers  and  peddled  programmes." 

When  "Sakuntala"  was  produced  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  London, 
on  January  23,  19 14,  Mr.  S.  R.  Littlewood  wrote  the  following  review 
for  the  Daily  Chronicle:  "There  is  really  only  one  kind  thing  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  criticism  upon  yesterday  afternoon's  per- 
formance at  the  Coronet  Theatre  of  a  fragment  of  'Sakuntala,'  the 
beautiful  Sanskrit  classic  that  has  already  been  given  more  than  once  in 
London.  It  is  to  suggest  to  the  India  Office  that  if  ever  any  form  of 
drama  was  in  need  of  not  only  generous,  but  intelligent,  assistance 
from  the  Government,  it  is  these  performances  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Indian  Dramatic  and  Friendly  Society. 

"The  society  is,  of  course,  part  of  a  movement  for  the  social  and 
artistic  encouragement  of  young  Indians  in  London,  which  has  the 
India  Office's  cordial  support — as  witness  the  fine  house  in  Cromwell 
Road  that  it  can  boast  as  its  headquarters.  Already  much  has  been 
done.  Quite  a  number  of  well-known  folk  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  reading  given  under  its  auspices  last  year  by  Mr. 
Rabindranath  Tagore  is  a  charming  memory.  In  a  word,  the  society 
has  everything  in  its  favor — Government  support,  any  amount  of 
influential  sympathy,  a  wealth  of  beautiful  art,  poetry  and  drama 
wherewith  to  interest  English  friends,  and  in  Mr.  Tagore  himself  a 
great  living  poet  in  intimate  accord  with  the  movement.  But  when- 
ever it  comes  to  the  actual  producing  of  a  play,  nothing  is  more  obvious 
than  that  what  is  sorely  needed  is  some  able  '  producer '  just  to  give  these 


Wu^lTTzeh 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 
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earnest  young  Indian  players  an  idea  of  how  to  'run  a  show.'  Beauty 
is  all  very  well,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  got  across  the  footlights  (if 
there  are  footlights,  that  is  to  say)  unless  business  methods  prepare  the 
way.  Postponements,  omissions,  delays,  tediums,  important  parts 
played  atrociously  by  incompetent  English  amateurs  with  Cockney 
accents,  shabby  old  scenery  stuck  about  anyhow,  crude  limelight 
effects,  signs  everywhere  of  desperate  lack  of  organization — what  is 
the  use  of  Kalidasa  or  of  Mr.  Tagore  if  audiences  are  to  be  treated  to 
this  sort  of  thing?  In  the  case  of  yesterday's  performance,  for  instance, 
'The  Maharani  of  Arakan'  and  one  scene  from  'Sakuntala'  were  an- 
nounced, but  sure  enough  an  'apology'  on  the  programme  told  us  on 
arrival  that  'owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances'  the  'Maharani  of 
Arakan'  was  'postponed,'  but  'will  be  presented  shortly.'  Just  half 
an  hour  late  the  curtain  rose  upon  an  utterly  needless  and  amateurish 
dance  by  an  apparently  English  young  lady.  Then,  after  a  long  wait, 
a  long  extract  was  read  by  a  young  Indian  from  Mr.  Tagore' s  well- 
known  opinion  on  'Sakuntala.'  Then  another  wait  and  another  long 
description  of  the  play  was  read  by  another  young  Indian.  Then  an- 
other wait,  and  a  quite  interesting  Sanskrit  song  was  sung  from  the 
depths  of  the  orchestra.  When  in  the  end  the  little  scene  was  enacted 
it  was  so  badly  done  by  English  players — with  two  young  Indians 
nervously  looking  on  in  '  thinking  parts ' — that  one  was  only  pained  at  a 
really  beautiful  creation  being  so  destroyed.  It  is  surely  time  that 
something  was  done.  We  all  love  'Sakuntala.'  We  all  wish  well  to 
young  Indians  in  London.     But  muddling  helps  neither  way." 


Concerto  for  Violoncello,  D  major,  No.  2   (Orchestration  of 
the  Pianoforte  Accompaniment  by  Heinrich  Warnke). 

Luigi  Boccherini 

(Born  on  February  19,  1743,  at  Lucca;   died  on  May  28,  1805,  at  Madrid.) 

Boccherini,  a  violoncellist  and  composer,  who  wrote  at  least  91  string 
quartets,  125  string  quintets,  54  string  trios,  16  sextets,  and  many 
other  chamber  works,  as  well  as  a  serenade  for  orchestra,  church  music, 
oratorios,  a  cantata,  and  an  opera  "La  Clementina,"  composed 
violoncello  sonatas — six  were  edited  by  Griitzmacher  and  Piatti — and 
a  few  violoncello  concertos. 

A  concerto  "per  il  violoncello  obligato,"  published  at  Amsterdam 


Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 

A  high-class  hotel  with  moderate  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  home-like  hotels  in  the  world. 
Tbe  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  S.  M.  Costello.  Manager 
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and  Vienna,  is  entered  in  Picquot's  catalogue  of  Boccherini's  works 
as  Op.  34,  but  it  is  not  in  the  list  made  by  the  composer  himself. 

Four  concertos  for  the  violoncello  were  published  in  Paris  "au 
bureau  d'abonnement  musical  chez  Miroglio,  Boyer  and  Nadermann," 
but  Picquot,  in  his  life  of  Boccherini  (Paris,  185 1),  wrote  this  note: 
"I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  concertos  are  the  product 
of  a  commercial  speculation,  for  .  .  .  they  are  little  worthy  of  the 
great  name  under  whose  patronage  they  have  been  published."  Ac- 
cording to  Grove's  Dictionary,  four  violoncello  concertos  were  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1898. 

Mr.  Warnke,  taking  the  second  of  the  four,  has  orchestrated  the 
pianoforte  accompaniment  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  and  strings.     His  score  is  dated  "Boston,  1915." 

The  concerto  is  in  three  movements: — 

I.  Allegro,  D  major,  4-4.  There  is  an  introduction  with  theme 
given  to  flute  and  violins,  after  which  the  solo  instrument  gives  out 
the  leading  motive.  The  second  subject  is  given  to  the  violoncello. 
There  is  an  elaborate  cadenza  of  Mr.  Warnke's  invention. 

II.  Adagio  cantabile,  A  major,  4-4.  After  two  measures  of  in- 
troduction there  is  a  florid  song  for  violoncello.  There  is  a  short 
cadenza. 

III.  Allegro  vivo,  D  major,  3-8.  After  a  lively  introduction  the 
first  theme  is  elaborated  in  a  florid  manner.  The  other  thematic 
material  is  of  a  gay  nature. 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80  .  \    .    .    .  Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."     The  "  Aca- 


(Under  Management  of  L.  C.  Prior) 
BOYLSTON  AND  EXETER  STREETS,  BOSTON 

Dainty  Luncheons- 
Splendid  Dinners  Appetizing  Suppers 

Our  Rose  Garden  is  the  Coziest  Tea  Room  in  Boston.     4  to  6  o'clock 
GOOD  MUSIC  EXCELLENT  SERVICE  PERFECT  CUISINE 
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demic"  was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),*  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— university  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

Brahms  wrote  to  Bernhard  Scholz  that  the  title  "Academic"  did  not 
please  him.  Scholz  suggested  that  it  was  "cursedly  academic  and 
boresome,"  and  suggested  "  Viadrina,"  for  that  was  the  poetical  name  of 
the  Breslau  University.  Brahms  spoke  flippantly  of  this  overture  in 
the  fall  of  1880  to  Max  Kalbeck.  He  described  it  as  a  "very  jolly  pot- 
pourri on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe,"  and,  when  Kalbeck  asked  him 
ironically  if  he  had  used  the  "Foxsong,"  he  answered  contentedly, 
"Yes,  indeed."  Kalbeck  was  startled,  and  said  he  could  not  think  of 
such  academic  homage  to  the  "leathery  Herr  Rektor,"  whereupon 
Brahms  duly  replied,  "That  is  also  wholly  unnecessary." 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus":f  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 

*  "Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  artis  tnusicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutes  Petrus  Josepnus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.S.)" 

t "  Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
No\  ember  19,  1819,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Bursckenshaft,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  1815  for  patriotic  purposes. 


Inflammation  of  the   throat,    bronchial  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 
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Bizet 

Aria,  "Je  dis  que  rien  ne  m'epouvante, "  from  "Carmen" 

Marie  Sundeuus,  November  23 


Boccherini 

Concerto  No.  2  for  'Cello  and  Orchestra 


Heinrich  Warnke,  April  19 


Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 
"Academic  Festival"  Overture 


November  23 
April  19 


Bruch 

Ave  Maria,  from  "The  Cross  of  Fire," 


Marie  Sundeuus,  November  23 


Goldmark 

Overture,  ■ '  Sakuntala ' ' 


Ropartz 

Symphony  No.  4,  C  major  (played  without  pause) 


December  21 


Saint-SaEns 

Concerto,  C  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  44 

Haroed  Bauer,  December  21 


Schumann 

Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


December  21 


Strauss,  R. 

Tone  Poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


November  23 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74 


April  19 


Wagner 

Overture,  ' '  Tannhauser ' ' 


December  21 


Weber 

Overture  to  "Kuryanthe" 
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November  23 


The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly- 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  Landesvater  "  *  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied"  f 
(Freshman  Song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  H6h\"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Soeur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"t  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drums,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  187 1  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter's  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  in  1876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

When  the  University  of  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.  "The  newly- 
made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty-seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 

*  "Der  Landesvater "  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was  published  about  1750. 

t  "Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

j There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 


The  Voice  in  Speech 

BY 

Clara  Kathleen  Rogers 

A  new  and  original  Treatise  on  English 
Diction,  for  Schools,  Teachers  and  Stu- 
dents Price,  $1.25  Net 

For  Sale  at  All  Book  Dealers 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 
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Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
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student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  Meysenburg,  and  others." 

Mr.  Ap thorp's  analysis  made  for  earlier  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A 
first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows 
at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hoh'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 
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PROGRAMME 

Mozart     .     Symphony  in  C  major,  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Andante  cantabile. 

HI.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Beethoven     ....       Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

Saint-Saens   .         .         .         Concerto,  C  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  44 

I.     Allegro  moderato;  Andante. 
II.     Allegro  vivace;  Andante. 
III.     Finale,  Allegro. 

Wagner  . Overture,  "Tannhauser" 


SOLOIST 
HAROLD  BAUER 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  C  major  with  Fugue  Finale,   "Jupiter"  (K.  551). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
K-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons 
and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "Acis  and 
Galatea,"  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for 
orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with 
the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve 
minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the 
feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I 
have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in 
two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here, 
were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I  must  drive 
them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and 
cheaply."  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter 
with  Puchberg's  memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited 
by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15;    he  preferred  water,  but  he  would 
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After  the  concert  our  Louis  XVI  dining- 
room  will  remain  open  for  those  patrons  who 
prefer  quiet  environment  without  music  or  other 
entertainment. 


PAUL   HULTMAN,  Proprietor  and  Director 

Formerly  in  the  Day  Building — now  occupies  its  own  building,  the 

Colonial    Mansion,  Corner   Chestnut  and  Elm  Streets. 

Entrance,  30  Elm  Street. 

Telephone  Number,  as  Before,  Park  840. 

FACULTY  OF  14  TEACHERS 

PAUL  HULTMAN,  teacher  of  piano. 

GUSTAV  STRUBE,  conductor  Worcester  Festival,  formerly  associate  conductor 
Boston  Symphony,  at  present  director  of  theoretical  department  Peabody  Con- 
servatory, Baltimore,  Md.,    teacher   of   violin,   viola,    harmony  and   counterpoint. 

RUDOLF  NAGEL  (Boston  Symphony),  'cello  and  theory. 

ARTHUR  BROOKE  (Boston  Symphony,  Professor  at  New  England  Conservatory, 
Boston),   flute  and  all  wood  instruments. 

ROBERT  MOROSINI,  of  Boston,  Vocal. 

MARGARITE  McQUAID,  violin. 

ETHEL  JACKSON,  dramatic  art. 

PHYLLIS  LATIONS,  piano. 

HAZEL  DANN,  director  Bancroft  orchestra,  violin. 

BLANCHE  DANN,  piano. 

RUDOLF  FAGERSTROM,  piano. 

GRACE  BEMIS  WARD,  violin. 

FRANCES  BERKOWITZ,  violin. 

IDA  SKAGERLIND,  piano. 

Lessons  in  French,  German  and  Italian  may  be  had  at  the  school. 

The  Colonial  Mansion  which  the  school  now  occupies  is  away  from  the  noisy  business 
thoroughfares — in  the  aristocratic  residential  section,  yet  only  one  block  from  Main  Street 
and  two  from  City  Hall.  It  is  conveniently  located  between  the  Classical  and  English 
high  schools. 

The  mansion  contains  the  most  beautiful  recital  hall  in  Worcester,  seating  capacity, 
250.  This  will  be  the  permanent  home  of  the  Gustav  Strube  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  orchestra  is  for  educational  purposes  and  free  to  all  capable.  For  further  informa- 
tion, see  Miss  Jackson,  manager,  at  the  school. 

Mr.  Nagel  will  conduct  classes  in  ensemble  playing,  string  quartets,  trios,  etc. 

Mr.  Brooke  will  coach  players  of  wood  instruments. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  work  of  the  school,  Mr.  Hultman  has  arranged  a 
course  of  lectures  and  musicals  to  be  given  by  men  of  national  reputation.  This  course 
is  free  to  students  of  the  school. 

A  chaperone  looks  after  the  interests  of  all  smaller  children  attending  the  school. 

The  music  kindergarten  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hultman  and  two  assistants 
well  adapted  to  the  work. 

Special  courses  for  music  teachers  under  direction  of  Mr.  Hultman  and  Mr.  Strube. 

Write  or  telephone  for  our  new  catalog,  illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  school 
exterior  and  interior,  pictures  and  literature  concerning  all  the  teachers,  methods  and 
other  matters  of  general  interest. 


drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting  chocolate  drops 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth;  he  gave  gold  coins  to  the 
poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had  remarkably  fine 
teeth;  he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the  English  who 
introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us  many  things, 
says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most  excellent  and 
accurate  judge  of  it."  But  we  know  that  he  did  not  like  the  music 
of  Mozart. 

Joseph  commanded  from  his  composer  Mozart  no  opera,  cantata, 
symphony,  or  piece  of  chamber  music,  although  he  was  paying  him 
eight  hundred  florins  a  year.  He  did  order  dances,  the  dances  named 
above.  For  the  dwellers  in  Vienna  were  dancing-mad.  Let  us  listen 
to  Kelly,  who  knew  Mozart  and  sang  in  the  first  performance  of  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro"  in  1786:  "The  ridotto  rooms,  where  the  masquerades 
took  place,  were  in  the  palace;  and,  spacious  and  commodious  as  they 
were,  they  were  actually  crammed  with  masqueraders.  I  never  saw 
or  indeed  heard  of  any  suite  of  rooms  where  elegance  and  convenience 
were  more  considered,  for  the  propensity  of  the  Vienna  ladies  for  danc- 
ing and  going  to  carnival  masquerades  was  so  determined  that  nothing 
was  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of  their  favorite 
amusement.  .  .  .  The  ladies  of  Vienna  are  particularly  celebrated  for 
their  grace  and  movements  in  waltzing,  of  which  they  never  tire.  For 
my  own  part,  I  thought  waltzing  from  ten  at  night  until  seven  in  the 
morning  a  continual  whirligig,  most  tiresome  to  the  eye  and  ear,  to 
say  nothing  of  any  worse  consequences."  For  these  dances  Mozart 
wrote,  as  did  Haydn,  Hummel,  Beethoven. 

Thus  was  Mozart  without  loyal  protection.  He  wrote  Puchberg 
that  he  hoped  to  find  more  patrons  abroad  than  in  Vienna.  In  the 
spring  of  1789  he  left  his  beloved  Constance,  and  made  a  concert  tour 
in  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes. 

Mozart  was  never  fully  appreciated  in  Vienna  during  his  last  wretched 
yet  glorious  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  the  loneliness 
of  his  last  days,  the  indifference  of  court  and  city,  the  insignificant 
burial.  This  lack  of  appreciation  was  wondered  at  in  other  towns. 
See,  for  instance,  Studien  fiir  Tonkiinstler  und  Musikfreunde,  a  musical 
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TO 


ifemt&lfaraltn 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 

Hasim&ifamlmCk 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


journal  published  at  Berlin  in  1792.  The  Prague  correspondent  wrote 
on  December  12,  1791:  "Because  his  body  swelled  after  death,  the 
story  arose  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  .  .  .  Now  that  he  is  dead  the 
Viennese  will  indeed  find  out  what  they  have  lost.  While  he  was  alive 
he  always  had  much  to  do  with  the  cabal,  which  he  occasionally  irri- 
tated through  his  sans  souci  ways.  Neither  his  'Figaro'  nor  his  'Don 
Giovanni '  met  with  any  luck  at  Vienna,  yet  the  more  in  Prague.  Peace 
be  with  his  ashes ! " 

Mozart  in  1788  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few,  among  whom  was 
Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  he 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  go  into 
foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the  Mozart  of  1788 
and  1789. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonkunstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (18 13)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  over- 
poweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  symphony  in  C." 
And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter,"  the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a 
rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony 
at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at  the  same  speed, 
and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew 
into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began 
the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated, 
played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  afterward  said  to  some  who  wondered 
at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on  other  occasions  protested  against 
undue  speed :  "It  was  not  caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority 
of  the  players  were  well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged 
everything  beyond  endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made 
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them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in 
the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto: 
"The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert,  by 
the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present 
had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such 
matters. 

Mozart  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  October 
14,  1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but  they  were 
by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  1791.  In  1792  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  seldom 
determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom  to  print : 
"Symphonie  von  Wranitsky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart,"  "Sinfonia  di 
Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  "Sinfonie" 
was  then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or  more  movements 
written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind  instruments. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  performed  at  the 
concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Leipsic.  The  two  symphonies  then  played 
were  not  published.  The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  com- 
posed in  1783  and  1786.  The  latter  one  in  D  major  was  performed  at 
Prague  with  extraordinary  success.  The  publishers  were  not  slow  in 
publishing  Mozart's  compositions,  even  if  they  were  as  conspicuous  nig- 
gards as  Joseph  II.  himself.  The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were 
probably  of  the  three  composed  in  1788,  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Nor  do  we  know  who  gave  the  title  "Jupiter"  to  this  symphony. 
Some  say  it  was  applied  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  to  express  his  admiration  for 
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the  loftiness  of  ideas  and  nobility  of  treatment.  Some  maintain  that 
the  triplets  in  the  first  measure  suggest  the  thunder-bolts  of  Jove. 
Some  think  that  the  "calm,  godlike  beauty"  of  the  music  compelled 
the  title.  Others  are  .satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the  title  was  given 
to  the  symphony  as  it  might  be  to  any  masterpiece  or  any  impressively 
beautiful  or  strong  or  big  thing.  To  them  "Jupiter"  expresses  the 
power  and  brilliance  of  the  work. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  Finale  of  the  "Jupiter."  The  opening 
theme  of  four  measures  is  an  old  church  tone  that  has  been  used 
by  many, — Bach  and  no  doubt  many  before  him,  Purcell,  Michael 
Haydn,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Croft,  Schubert,  Goss,  Mendelssohn, 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  others.  It  was  a  favorite  theme  of  Mozart.  It 
appears  in  the  Credo  of  the  Missa  Brevis  in  F  (1774),  in  the  Sanctus  of 
the  Mass  in  C  (1776),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
symphony  in  B-flat  (1779),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  sonata  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  violin  (1785). 

In  the  Tablettes  de  Polymnie  (Paris,  April,  18 10)  a  writer  observed 
that  the  fugue-finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  "is  understood  only 
by  a  very  small  number  of  connoisseurs;  but  the  public,  which  wishes 
to  pass  for  a  connoisseur,  applauds  it  with  the  greater  fury  because  it  is 
absolutely  ignorant  in  the  matter." 


* 


The  "Jupiter"  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.     Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  4-4.     The  movement  opens  immediately 
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with  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme.  The  theme  is  in  two  sec- 
tions. Imposing  triplets  of  the  full  orchestra  alternating  with  a  gentler 
melodious  passage  for  strings ;  the  section  of  a  martial  nature  with 
strongly  marked  rhythm  for  trumpets  and  drums.  There  is  extensive 
development  of  the  figures  with  some  new  counter  ones.  The  strings 
have  the  second  theme:  "a  yearning  phrase,"  wrote  Mr.  Apthorp, 
"ascending  by  two  successive  semitones,  followed  by  a  brighter,  almost 
a  rollicking  one — is  it  Jove  laughing  at  lovers'  perjuries? — the  bassoon 
and  flute  soon  adding  richness  to  the  coloring  by  doubling  the  melody 
of  the  first  violins  in  the  lower  and  upper  octaves."  This  theme  is  in 
G  major.  There  is  a  cheerful  conclusion-theme,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the  martial  rhythm  of  the  second 
section  of  the  first  theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate. 
The  third  part  is  almost  like  unto  the  first  with  changes  of  key. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  F  major,  3-4.  The  first  part  presents  the 
development  in  turn  of  three  themes  which  are  so  joined  that  there  is 
apparent  melodic  continuity.  The  second  part  consists  of  some  more 
elaborate  development  of  the  same  material. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  the 
traditional  minuet  form.  The  chief  theme  begins  with  the  inversion 
of  the  first  figure,  the  "chromatic  sigh,"  of  the  second  theme  in  the 
first  movement,  and  this  '"sigh"  is  hinted  at  in  the  Trio  which  is  in  C 
major. 
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Finale:  Allegro  molto,  C  major,  4-4.  The  movement  is  often  de- 
scribed as  a  "fugue  on  four  subjects."  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  concerning 
it  as  follows:  "Like  the  first  movement,  it  is  really  in  2-2  (alia  breve) 
time;  but  Mozart,  as  was  not  unusual  with  him,  has  omitted  the  hair 
stroke  through  the  'C  of  common  time — a  detail  in  the  use  of  which 
he  was  habitually  extremely  lax.  As  far  as  the  '  fugue  on  four  subjects ' 
goes,  the  movement  can  hardly  strictly  be  called  a  fugue ;  it  is  a  brilliant 
rondo  on  four  themes,  and  the  treatment  of  this  thematic  material  is 
for  the  most  part  of  a  fugal  character — the  responses  are  generally  '  real ' 
instead  of  '  tonal. '  Ever  and  anon  come  brilliant  passages  for  the  full 
orchestra  which  savor  more  of  the  characteristically  Mozartish  '  tutti 
cadences'  to  the  separate  divisions  of  a  rondo  or  other  symphonic 
movement  than  they  do  of  the  ordinary  'divisions'  in  a  fugue.  Still 
fuga  writing  of  a  sufficiently  strict  character  certainly  predominates  in 
the  movement.  For  eviscerating  elaborateness  of  working-out — all  the 
devices  of  motus  rectus  and  motus  contrarius  being  resorted  to;  at  one 
time  even  the  old  canon  cancrizans — this  movement  may  be  said  almost 
to  seek  its  fellow.  It  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  learned  and  one  of 
the  most  spontaneously  brilliant  things  Mozart  ever  wrote." 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.     All  the  music 
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of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  The  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G ;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;    "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
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the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave,  should  go  to  his  own  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


*  * 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Concerto,  C  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  44 

Camiixe  Saint-SaEns 

(Born  at  Paris  on  October  9,  1835;  now  living  there.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  1875  and  published  in  1877.  The 
composer  played  the  pianoforte  part  with  orchestra  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris,  October  31,  1875.  It  was  in  1875  that  his  symphonic  poem 
"Danse  Macabre"  was  first  performed  (March  24  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris) ;  also  the  pianoforte  quartet  in  B-flat  (Salle  Pleyel,  Paris,  March 
6).  Six  "Melodies  Persanes"  ("La  Brise,"  "La  Splendeur  Vide,"  "La 
Solitaire,"  "Au  Cimetiere,"  and  "Tournoiement")  were  published. 

The  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  14,  1878.  Mr.  John  A. 
Preston  was  the  pianist.  The  concerto  has  been  played  in  Boston  at 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Mme.  Madeline  Schiller, 
February  25,  1882;  Mr.  Carl  Stasny,  October  22,  1892;  Mme.  Bloom- 
field-Zeisler,  March  5,  1898;  Mr.  Paderewski,  February  13,  1909. 

In  its  structure  there  is  a  departure  from  the  traditional  form,  as 
in  other  pianoforte  concertos  by  Saint-Saens.  The  work  begins  with 
a  sort  of  free  prelude,  Allegro  moderate,  C  minor,  4-4.  A  theme  of 
eight  measures  is  given  out  alternately  by  the  orchestra  and  the  piano- 
forte; it  is  treated  now  contrapuntally,  now  in  free  preluding  fashion, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  A  French  critic,  M.  Georges 
Servieres,  speaks  of  this  dialogue  between  pianoforte  and  orchestra 
"in  the  style  of  Beethoven."  This  species  of  introduction  leads  to 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  an  Andante  in  A-flat  major,  4-4.  There 
are  soft  and  mysterious  harmonies  for  orchestra  with  flowing  arpeggios 
for  the  pianoforte.  The  chief  theme,  a  simple  melody,  is  developed  at 
some  length  and  enriched  with  varied  ornamental  work. 

The  second  movement,  Allegro  vivace,  C  minor,  2-4  (6-8),  begins  with 
a  lively  scherzando.  The  theme  of  the  prelude  to  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  a  faster  tempo.  Mr.  Apthorp  says  of  this  movement,  it 
"shows  the  composer  in  a  vein  which  he  has  cultivated  with  great 
success,  and  in  a  style  that  can  be  traced  to  two  very  different  influ- 
ences— to  that  of  Mendelssohn,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Berlioz, 
on  the  other.  By  combining  in  this  way  two  utterly  different  ways 
of  giving  musical  expression  to  the  same  mood  (Mendelssohn's  and 
Berlioz's),  Saint-Saens  has  here,  as  in  several  other  compositions  of 
his,  succeeded  in  producing  a  style  of  light,  tricksy  writing  that  is 
very  individual  and  thoroughly  his  own,  borrowed  as  its  component  ele- 
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January  1 4th 
January  2 1  st 
January  28th 
February  4th 
February  1  1  th 


SUBSCRIPTION  TICKETS  entitling  the  subscriber  to  the  selection  of  Course 
reserved  seats  THREE  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  of  the  sale  of  Course  tickets  to  the  General 
Public,  may  be  bought  NOW  ($4.00,  $3.00  or  $2.00)  of  Mrs.  J.  Heard  Cutter,  2  Har- 
vard Place;  Mrs.  William  J.  Hogg,  64  Elm  Street,  or  at  Barnard,  Sumner  &  Putnam  Co.'s. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TICKETS  MAY  BE  EXCHANGED  at  Barnard,  Sumner  & 
Putnam  Co.'s  from  MONDAY,  JANUARY  4,  to  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9.  No 
Course  Tickets  will  be  Exchanged  or  Sold  after  Saturday,  January  9. 

SALE  OF  COURSE  TICKETS,  $4.00,  $3.00,  and  $2.00,  to  General  Public  opens 
THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  at  Barnard,  Sumner  &  Putnam  Co.'s  at  9  a.m.,  and  closes 
SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9,  at  5:30. 

SINGLE  TICKETS,  $1.00,  75c,  and  50c,  on  sale  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  12,  at 
Barnard,  Sumner  &  Putnam  Co.'s. 
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are  extremely  useful  these  times  when  almost  everybody  is 
thinking  of  economy     Look  thru  your  closets  and  ward- 
robes and  see  what  will  make  over  after  cleaning  or  dyeing 
or  do  to  wear  as  it  is  after  either  process 


furnish  first  aid  to  the  economical  and  afford  an  effective 

method  of  saving 

GOWNS     DRESSES      SUITS      COATS 

or  any  article  of  Clothing 

BLANKETS       RUGS      PORTIERES      DRAPERIES 
CARPETS       SILKS      SATINS      WOOLENS      ETC 

Can  be  restored  by  cleansing  to  almost  original  appearance 
or  renewed  by  dyeing  to  darker  shade 


Telephone  1622  Park 

BOSTON 
BROOKLINE  ROXBURY  .  MALDEN  FITCHBURG 

CAMBRIDGE  DORCHESTER  LYNN  LOWELL 

WATERTOWN  WALTHAM  SALEM  FALL  RIVER 

NEW  YORK        PHILADELPHIA         WASHINGTON         And  all  I arge  cities  of  the  East 
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MECHANICS  HALL      .       .      WORCESTER 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  9,  1915 

AT  8.15 


FOURTH  CONCERT  OF  THE  ELLIS  COURSE 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 
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ments  may  be."  There  is  a  short  Andante,  C  minor,  4-4,  with  remi- 
niscences of  the  first  movement.  This  leads  to  the  Finale,  Allegro, 
C  major,  3-4.  A  theme  that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-song  is  devel- 
oped energetically  and  brilliantly  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
rondo. 

The  concerto,  dedicated  to  "Mr.  Anton  Door,*  Professor  of  the 
Vienna  Conservatory,"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clar- 
inets, two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettle- 
drums, strings,  and  solo  pianoforte. 


Overture;  to  thk  Opera  "Tannhauser"    .    .    .    Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar,  Risse;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Fickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

* 

The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 

*  Anton  Door,  pianist,  was  born  at  Vienna,  June  20,  1833.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Carl  Czerny  and  Simon 
Sechter.  He  began  to  give  concerts  in  1850,  first  in  Germany,  later  with  Ludwig  Strauss,  violinist,  in  Italy. 
In  1856-57,  he  gave  concerts  in  Scandinavia,  and  at  Stockholm  was  made  court  pianist  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  In  1877  he  made  a  tour  with  Sarasate  through  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  afterward  he 
played  with  great  success  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  For  ten  years  he  taught  the  pianoforte  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  but  in  1869  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Conservatory  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  Music  at  Vienna.    He  retired  when  Emil  Sauer  was  appointed  "master  school  teacher"  (1001). 
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VOICE 

Opera  Gesture 
Perfect  French 


OF  PARIS 
Children's  Defective  Articulation  Corrected 


410  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK 

Mondays,  Thursdays,  171  W.  57th  STREET 


"The  first  American  Contralto  in  the  Concert  field." 

Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  21st,  1913 

For  concert  engagements  address:    HAENSEL  &  JONES,  AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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MECHANICS  HALL 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  19,  1915,  at  8.15 


PRESENTING 


Of  the  Berlin  and  Dresden  Royal  Operas 

The  debut  in  Worcester  last  season  of  Madame  Elisabeth  van 
Endert  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  makes  one  of 
the  very  pleasant  memories  of  the  Ellis  Concerts  of  1913-1914.  Not 
in  many  years  has  a  singer  at  her  first  appearance  here  created  so 
profound  an  impression.  As  her  beauty  pleased  the  eye,  so  did  her 
singing  charm  the  ear,  and  the  announcement  that  she  is  to  return 
this  winter  in  the  second  artist  concert  of  the  series  was  warmly 
appreciated  by  Worcester's  patrons  of  music. 

After  her  return  to  Europe  last  spring,  Madame  van  Endert  was 
busily  engaged  with  her  many  operatic  and  concert  engagements  on 
the  Continent.  During  the  past  autumn  she  not  only  has  been  sing- 
ing at  the  new  Charlottenburg  Opera  House  in  Berlin,  of  which 
institution  she  is  a  leading  member  but  has  been  called  back  to  the 
Royal  Opera  House  for  special  performances,  notably  for  the  name- 
part  in  Richard  Strauss's  latest  opera  "Der  Rosencavalier/'  which  she 
sang  three  weeks  ago,  just  before  leaving  for  this  country. 

The  programme  of  the  concert  will  be  announced  shortly. 
Tickets,  at  the  usual  prices,  $2.00,  $1.50  and  $1.00,  go  on  sale  at  the 
Sanford-Putnam  Co.'s,  310  Main  Street,  Saturday,  January  16. 
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of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet   sings   the  appeal  of 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

l00to«  g>£mplj0tty  dDrrto^atra'ii 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

C  A.  ELLIS 
PRICE.  $3.50  SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


"NONE  BETTER^AT  ANY  PRICE" 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  CO. 

Principal  Coffee  Roasters 


CHICAGO 
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Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  harmony 
in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 


WORCESTER    MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 

""^PUIMC    IfMIPOT  Teacher  of  Singing 

j>  ^        i^iiaui  4  Haviland  Street         -  Boston 

B.B.  1047 
In  Worcester  Wednesdays,  19  Pearl  St.,  Studios  7  and  8 


19  PEARL  ST.      WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Park  5962 


FACULTY 

Mr.  FREDERIC  W.  BAILEY,  Piano,  Pipe  Organ 

Miss  GRACE  B.  DAVIS,  Piano 

Mrs.  ERNESTINE  H.  WILCOX,  Voice 

Mr.  MILTON  C.  SNYDER,  Voice 

Miss  FRANCES  E.  KIDDER, 

Teacher  of  Department  of  Spoken  Art 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND 
HARMONY 

Studio  Residence 

36  Winfield  Street  1 1  Woodbine  Street 

'Phone.  Park  4915-W  'Phone,  Park  221 8-J 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 


PIANOFORTE  SCHOOL 

MISS  ALICE  HEAPHY  and  Assistants 

Studios,  DAY  BUILDING,  306  MAIN  ST. 


VOICE— HARMONY— CRITIC 

Editor  and  Critic  of  MUSIC  NEWS  for 
Boston  and  Worcester 

The  New  Lyric  "A  SIGH,"  .27 
Just  Issued  "LOVE'S  ETERNITY,"  Male  Quartette,  .15 
Steinert  Hall,  Boston  Day  Building,  Worcester 


Conductor,  Worcester  Symphony  Orchestra 

TEACHER  of  VIOLIN  and  VIOLA 

Twenty-first  successful  season 
BREWER  BUILDING  58  FRONT  ST. 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio.  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street      (Wednesdays) 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Sixteenth  successful  season 

Studio,  Room  217  Walker  Building 

405  MAIN  ST.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Miss  IC 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square.  BOSTON 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 
Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  Stree  t  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road,  Brookline 

Telephone,  2717-M  Brookline 


Mme.  DE  DfcJKu-LUrUKh 

Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Millea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  others 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Mr.  HARRIS  S. 
A.A.GoO 


INSTRUCTION   IN  PIANO 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,  INTERPRETATION 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston. 

307  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MUSICAL  MANAGEMENT 

Artists  available  for  Clubs,  Schools,  Colleges,  and 
private  Musicales.      List  mailed   on  application 

22  Brimmer  Street     -  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  1 1 34 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 

PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 
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FOURTH  CONCERT  OF  THE  ELLIS  COURSE 
MECHANICS  HALL       .        .        .       WORCESTER 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  9 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1915,   BY  C.A.ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS,       MANAGER 


A  voice  that  quickens  the  musical  ear  of 
childhood,  a  voice  that  stirs  the  musician 
to  his  most  inspired  moments,  and  yet  a 
voice  that  is  as  human  and  intimate  as  the 
voice  of  a  life-long  friend — this  is  the  voice 
of  the  Chickering. 

Chickering  &  Sons,  Boston,    Mass. 

Division  of  American  Piano  Co.    " 
For  Sale  by 

Denholm  &  McKay  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 


MECHANICS  HALL 


WORCESTER 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  9 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93 


Weber 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


Bruch      ....       Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  1,  G  minor,  Op.  26 

I.     Vorspiel.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Finale :  Allegro  energico. 

Sibelius  .         .  "Finlandia,"  symphonic  poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7 


SOLOIST 
ANTON  WITEK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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From  New  England's 
Largest  and  Most  Com- 
prehensive Collection  of 
Fine  Pianos. 


To  all  intending  piano  buyers,  Steinert's  offers  unequalled 
advantages.  Our  stocks  of  pianos  are  not  only  the  largest — they  are 
the  best  in  New  England.  You  can  make  comparison  here  of  a  great 
variety  of  models  and  an  amazing  number  of  really  famous  makes  of 
pianos.  You  can  suit  your  preference  as  to  what  you  will  invest,  for 
the  range  of  prices  is  complete — from  the  highest  which  works  of  art 
command  to  the  lowest  you  can  safely  pay  and  expect  satisfaction. 
We  offer  complete  stocks  of  these  instruments: 


The  world-famous  Steinway — The  superb  Hume — The  favorite 
Jewett,  used  by  hundreds  of  music  teachers — The  popular  Wood- 
bury, a  magnificent  piano  at  a  moderate  price.     From  $275  up. 


Steinway,  Weber,  Steck— all  international  pianos  with  factories 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  —  and  the  well-known  Wheelock, 
Stuyvesant  and  Stroud.  From  $550  up.  Other  Player- 
Pianos  only  $395. 

COMPLETE  STOCKS  OF  VICTOR  VICTROLAS  AND  RECORDS 


308  MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93   .    .Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  18 12.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 18 1 2."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5 :  "We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-for  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The 
same  periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and 
tone-artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling 
our  passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  18 12,  and  Stauden- 
heim,  his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to 
Toplitz  by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's 
horn  found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony; 
to  Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz;  and  lastly  to  his  brother 
Johann's*  home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

At  the  beginning  of  18 12  Beethoven  contemplated  writing  three 
symphonies  at  the  same  time;  the  key  of  the  third,  D  minor,  was 
already  determined,  but  he  postponed  work  on  this,  and  as  the  auto- 
graph score  of  the  first  of  the  remaining  two,  the  Symphony  in  A, 
No.  7,  is  dated  May  13,  it  is  probable  that  he  contemplated  the 
Seventh  before  he  left  Vienna  on  his  summer  journey.  His  sojourn  in 
Linz  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  Johann,  a  bachelor,  lived  in  a  house 
too  large  for  his  needs,  and  so  he  rented  a  part  of  it  to  a  physician, 
who  had  a  sister-in-law,  Therese  Obermeyer,  a  cheerful  and  well-pro- 
portioned woman  of  an  agreeable  if  not  handsome  face.  Johann  looked 
on  her  kindly,  made  her  his  housekeeper,  and,  according  to  the  gossips 

*  Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gutsbesitzer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's 
pet  aversion. 


MUSIC  LOVERS:- 

After  the  concert  our  Louis  XVI  dining- 
room  will  remain  open  for  those  patrons  who 
prefer  quiet  environment  without  music  or  other 
entertainment. 


lultraan  -  MeQuald 


PAUL   HULTMAN,  Proprietor  and  Director 

Formerly  in  the  Day  Building — now  occupies  its  own  building,  the 

Colonial   Mansion,  Corner   Chestnut  and  Elm  Streets. 

Entrance,  30  Elm  Street. 

Telephone  Number,  as  Before,  Park  840. 

FACULTY  OF  14  TEACHERS 

PAUL  HULTMAN,  teacher  of  piano. 

GUSTAV  STRUBE,  conductor  Worcester  Festival,  formerly  associate  conductor 
Boston  Symphony,  at  present  director  of  theoretical  department  Peabody  Con- 
servatory,  Baltimore,  Md.,    teacher   of   violin,  viola,    harmony  and    counterpoint. 

RUDOLF  NAGEL  (Boston  Symphony),  'cello  and  theory. 

ARTHUR  BROOKE  (Boston  Symphony,  Professor  at  New  England  Conservatory, 
Boston),   flute  and  all  wood  instruments. 

ROBERT  MOROSINI,  of  Boston,  Vocal. 

MARGARITE  McQUAID,  violin. 

ETHEL  JACKSON,  dramatic  art. 

PHYLLIS  LATIONS,  piano. 

HAZEL  DANN,  director  Bancroft  orchestra,  violin. 

BLANCHE  DANN,  piano. 

RUDOLF  FAGERSTROM,  piano. 

GRACE  BEMIS  WARD,  violin. 

FRANCES  BERKOWITZ,  violin. 

IDA  SKAGERLIND,  piano. 

Lessons  in  French,  German  and  Italian  may  be  had  at  the  school. 

The  Colonial  Mansion  which  the  school  now  occupies  is  away  from  the  noisy  business 
thoroughfares — in  the  aristocratic  residential  section,  yet  only  one  block  from  Main  Street 
and  two  from  City  Hall.  It  is  conveniently  located  between  the  Classical  and  English 
high  schools. 

The  mansion  contains  the  most  beautiful  recital  hall  in  Worcester,  seating  capacity, 
250.  This  will  be  the  permanent  home  of  the  Gustav  Strube  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  orchestra  is  for  educational  purposes  and  free  to  all  capable.  For  further  informa- 
tion, see  Miss  Jackson,  manager,  at  the  school. 

Mr.  Nagel  will  conduct  classes  in  ensemble  playing,  string  quartets,  trios,  etc. 

Mr.  Brooke  will  coach  players  of  wood  instruments. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  work  of  the  school,  Mr.  Hultman  has  arranged  a 
course  of  lectures  and  musicals  to  be  given  by  men  of  national  reputation.  This  course 
is  free  to  students  of  the  school. 

A  chaperone  looks  after  the  interests  of  all  smaller  children  attending  the  school. 

The  music  kindergarten  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hultman  and  two  assistants 
well  adapted  to  the  work. 

Special  courses  for  music  teachers  under  direction  of  Mr.  Hultman  and  Mr.  Strube. 

Write  or  telephone  for  our  new  catalog,  illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  school 
exterior  and  interior,  pictures  and  literature  concerning  all  the  teachers,  methods  and 
other  matters  of  general  interest. 


of  Linz,  there  was  a  closer  relationship.  Beethoven  meddled  with  his 
brother's  affairs,  and,  rinding  him  obdurate,  visited  the  bishop  and  the 
police  authorities  and  persuaded  them  to  banish  her  from  the  town,  to 
send  her  to  Vienna  if  she  should  still  be  in  L,inz  on  a  fixed  day.  Natu- 
rally, there  was  a  wild  scene  between  the  brothers.  Johann  played  the 
winning  card:  he  married  Therese  on  November  8.  Ludwig,  furious, 
went  back  to  Vienna,  and  took  pleasure  afterward  in  referring  to  his 
sister-in-law  in  both  his  conversation  and  his  letters  as  the  "Queen  of 
Night." 

This  same  Johann  said  that  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  completed 
from  sketches  made  during  walks  to  and  from  the  Postlingberge,  but 
Thayer  considered  him  to  be  an  untrustworthy  witness. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  18 13.  Beethoven  in  the 
same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 
success.  The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,  18 13,  at  a 
concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 


* 


As  the  name  of  Malzel  is  associated  closely  with  the  second  move- 
ment of  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a  sketch  of  his  adventurous  career  will 
not  be  impertinent. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  18 12-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon. 
The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and  tunes ;  the 
latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  ordinary  military 
band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes, 
cymbals,  triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a  cylinder.  Over- 
tures by  Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military  Symphony  were 
played  with  ease  and  precision.     Beethoven  planned  his  "Wellington's 


"LONG  AGO" G.  Marschal-Loepke  12c. 

"O  LADY  LEAVE  THY  SILKEN  THREAD"         .           G.  Marschal-Loepke  12c. 

"PRETTY  POLLY  OLIVER"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris      .      Arthur  Somervell  10c. 

"THE  SMITH"— Der  Schmied— (Uhland)     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris      .      Brahms  10c. 

"AVE  MARIA"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris       .....          Luzzi  10c 

"SERENADE" — Standchen     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris          .           Richard  Strauss  12c. 

"THE  WILLOW"     Arr.  by  Victor  Harris Cowen  12c. 

"SHEPHERD'S  CRADLE  SONG"     Arr.  by  H.  Alexander  Matthews 

Arthur  Somervell  12c. 

G.  RICORDI  &  CO.,  14  East  43rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


TO 

ifcm&1famlm(!k 

Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that  I 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark- 
able depth  of  tone.  Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.    . 


BOSTON      NEW  YORK 


Sieg,"  or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine.  Malzel  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit  of  Austrian  and  Ba- 
varian soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."* 

This  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel  (Malzl)  was  born  at  Regensburg, 
August  15,  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  an  organ-builder.  In  1792  he 
settled  at  Vienna  as  a  music  teacher,  but  soon  made  a  name  for 
himself  by  inventing  mechanical  music  works..  In  1808  he  was  ap- 
pointed court  mechanician,  and  in  18 16  he  constructed  a  metronome,  f 
though  Winkel,  of  Amsterdam,  claimed  the  idea  as  his.  Malzel  also 
made  ear-trumpets,  and  Beethoven  tried  them,  as  he  did  others.  His 
life  was  a  singular  one,  and  the  accounts  of  it  are  contradictory.  Two 
leading  French  biographical  dictionaries  insist  that  Malzel's  "brother 
Leonhard"  invented  the  mechanical  toys  attributed  to  Johann,  but 
they  are  wholly  wrong.  Fetis  and  one  or  two  others  state  that  he  took 
the  panharmonicon  with  him  to  the  United  States  in  1826,  and  sold  it 
at  Boston  to  a  society  for  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, — an  incredi- 
ble statement.  No  wonder  that  the  Count  de  Pontecoulant,  in  his 
"Organographie,"  repeating  the  statement,  adds,  "I  think  there  is  an 
extra  cipher."  But  Malzel  did  visit  America,  and  he  spent  several 
years  here.  He  landed  at  New  York,  February  3,  1826,  and  the  Ship 
News  announced  the  arrival  of  "Mr.  Maelzel,  Professor  of  Music  and 
Mechanics,  inventor  to  the  Panharmonicon  and  the  Musical  Time 
Keeper."  He  brought  with  him  the  famous  automata, — the  Chess 
Player,  the  Austrian  Trumpeter,  and  the  Rope  Dancers, — and 
opened  an  exhibition  of  them  at  the  National  Hotel,  112  Broadway, 
April  13,  1826.  The  Chess  Player  was  invented  by  Wolfgang  von 
Kempelen.  t  Malzel  bought  it  at  the  sale  of  von  Kemp elen's  effects 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  at  Vienna,  and  made  unimportant  improve- 

*For  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over  the  "Schlacht  Symphonie" 
see  " Beethoven's  Letters, "  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalischer  (London,  igoo),  vol.  i.  pp.  322-326.  The  two  were 
afterwards  reconciled. 

t  There  were  two  kinds  of  this  metronome  radically  different  in  construction.  "  This  accounts  for  the 
different  metronome  figures  given  by  Beethoven  himself,  as  for  instance  for  the  A  major  symphony."  Beetho- 
ven thought  highly  of  the  metronome;  he  thought  of  "giving  up  these  senseless  terms,  Allegro,  Andante,  Adagio, 
Presto." 

X  Sefior  Torre  y  Quevedo,  who  claims  to  have  invented  a  chess-playing  machine,  had  a  forerunner  in 
Baron  von  Kempelen,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  travelled  through  Europe  with  what  he  de- 
scribed as  an  unbeatable  chess  automaton  in  the  likeness  of  a  Turk.  Kempelen  used  to  conceal  a  man  in 
the  chest  on  which  the  Turk  was  seated,  but  so  ingenious  was  the  contrivance  that  for  a  long  time  every- 
body was  deceived.  Napoleon  played  chess  with  the  pseudo-automaton  whe,n  stopping  at  Schonbrunn, 
after  the  battle  of  Wagram.  He  lost  the  first  game,  and  in  the  second  deliberately  made  two  false  moves. 
The  pieces  were  replaced  each  time,  but  on  the  Emperor  making  a  third  false  move  the  Turk  swept  all  the 
pieces  off  the  board.     {Daily  Chronicle,  London,  Summer  of  1914.) 


Everything  in  MUSIC  and  MUSICAL  GOODS  at 


18-20  MECHANIC  STREET  Four  doors  from  Main 

A  large  stock  of  American  and  foreign  sheet  music  always  on  hand 

SCHIRMER  LIBRARY,  PETERS  and  LITOLF  Editions 

Music  for  Choir  and  Organ  a  specialty 

The  MATHUSHEK  PIANO,  STERLING  PIANO,  and  small 
instruments  in  great  variety 


ments.  The  Chess  Player  had  strange  adventures.  It  was  owned  for 
a  time  by  Eugene  Beauharnais,  when  he  was  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  Malzel  had  much  trouble  in  getting  it  away  from  him. 
Malzel  gave  an  exhibition  in  Boston  at  Julien  Hall,  on  a  corner  of  Milk 
and  Congress  Streets.  The  exhibition  opened  September  13,  1826,  and 
closed  October  28  of  that  year.  He  visited  Boston  again  in  1828  and 
in  1833.  On  his  second  visit  he  added  "The  Conflagration  of  Mos- 
cow,"* a  panorama,  which  he  sold  to  three  Bostonians  for  six  thousand 
dollars.  Hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  Panharmonicon  legend. 
He  also  exhibited  an  automatic  violoncellist.  Malzel  died  on  the  brig 
"Otis"  on  his  way  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia  on  July  21,  1838;  and 
he  was  buried  at  sea,  off  Charleston.  The  United  States  Gazette  pub- 
lished his  eulogy,  and  said,  with  due  caution:  "He  has  gone,  we  hope, 
where  the  music  of  his  Harmonicons  will  be  exceeded."  The  Chess. 
Player  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  burning  of  the  Chinese  Museum  at 
Philadelphia,  July  5,  1854.  An  interesting  and  minute  account  of 
Malzel's  life  in  America,  written  by  George  Allen,  is  published  in  the 
"Book  of  the  First  American  Chess  Congress,"  pp.  420-484  (New  York, 
1859).  See  also  "Metronome  de  Maelzel"  (Paris,  1833) ;  the  "History 
of  the  Automatic  Chess  Player,"  published  by  George  S.  Hilliard, 
Boston,  1826;  Mendel's  "Musikalisches  Conversations-Lexicon."  In 
Poe's  fantastical  "Von  Kempelen  and  his  Discovery"  the  description 
of  his  Kempelen,  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  is  said  by  some  to  fit  Malzel,  but  Poe's 

*  See  in  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Major  Jack  Downing,"  by  Seba  Smith  (Boston,  2d  ed.,  1834),  Letter 
LXIX.  (page  231),  dated  Portland,  October  22,  1833,  "in  which  Cousin  Nabby  describes  her  visit  to  Mr. 
Maelzel's  Congregation  of  Moscow." 
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story  was  probably  not  written  before  1848.  Poe's  article,  "MaelzeTs 
Chess  Player,"  a  remarkable  analysis,  was  first  published  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  of  April,  1836.  Portions  of  this  article  other  than 
those  pertaining  to  the  analysis  were  taken  by  Poe  from  Sir  David 
Brewster's  "Lectures  on  Natural  Magic." 


*  * 


The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  "  Redoutensaal "  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  1814. 


* 


This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  on 
December  14,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  on  November  16,  1844;  an(i  at  this 
same  concert,  led  by  George  Loder,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "The 
Hebrides,"  was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 


* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brkvF  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte;  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 


WILMOT  LEMONT 

PRICE,  $1.25  POSTPAID 

A  collection  of  piano  pieces  which  fascinate  by  their  spontaneity  and 
fresh  flavor.  Mr.  Lemont  offers  an  abundance  of  melody  and  a 
pleasingly  euphonious  harmonic  scheme,  which  always  shows  refine- 
ment and  sprightly  fancy.  To  those  who  play  for  pleasure,  to  whom 
music  brings  joy  and  relaxation,  these  facile  and  effective  composi- 
tions will  be  more  than  welcome. 

The  cover  is  a  marvel  of  the  printing  art,  in  four  colors,  tied  with  silk 
cord,  making  the  collection  a  most  attractive  gift  to  a  musical  friend. 

"Destined  to  be  the  most  successful  suite  since  WATER  SCENES." 

— Musical  Courier 
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theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.  The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).  The  theme  is  now  treated 
more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-nat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  ''ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.  There  is  a  more  striking  second 
theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
persistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
rupted by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  finale  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
on  two  themes.  The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 
F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.  Sudden 
changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
symphony  in  18 14. 

The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 
shorter  by  thirty-four  measures. 


* 


At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
lick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony 
was  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not 
exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  8,  for  the 
former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late 
as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  sym- 
phony, and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was'  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  n,  18 18. 


WuHLflZER 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 
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The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  1817. 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Soci^te*  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.  F6tis, 
hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony 
was  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for 
the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  which  alone  could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having 
composed  some  of  his  great  works,  especially  the  'Eroica,'  left  this 
broad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of  thought  to  put  bounda- 
ries to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  Fetis  found  admi- 
rable things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their  proportions." 
But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete,  grace,  gentle  joy, 
even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them.  .  .  .  This  sym- 
phony, then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto 
them."     Wagner's  admiration  for  the  Eighth  is  well  known. 

Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.  Lenz 
saw  in  the  "Eroica,"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and  the  Eighth  a  "mili- 
tary trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and  char- 
acterized the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of  drum-rolls." 
Ulibischeff  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a  satire  or  a  musical 
parody  on  Rossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion  when  Beethoven 
wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for  Ulibischefl's  hypothe- 
sis, Rossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna  until  after  18 12. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was, performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  27,  1846;   at  Moscow,  April  7,  1861. 
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Overture  to  "Euryanthb" Cari,  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helimina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna.  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Oruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  ^23- 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance :  "My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera- 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me !  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess ! "  It  was  Mme.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.     The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
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appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Brlihl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 


* 


The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth' "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Liif te  Run'"'  (actii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ -point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring ;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
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her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act.  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and. at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
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von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Kuryanthe's 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first  sce- 
nario was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue ":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects "  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a 
fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner 
of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister,"  also  known  as  overture  "zu 
Riibezahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no 
such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahns's 
'Carr  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pian- 
issimo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 

bassoons,   four  horns,   two   trumpets,   three  trombones,   kettledrums, 

and  strings.     The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 

Austria. 

* 
*  * 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Servieres,  a  volume  in  the  series 
"Les  Musiciens  Celebres,"  was  published  at  Paris  in  1907  by  Librairie 
Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  iSditeur.  Servieres,  after  speaking  of 
Mme.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In  spite  of  the  corrections 
and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded,  the  piece  was  still 
absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mme.  von  Weber,  who  showed  such 
intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to  be  discarded  in 
the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him  from  the  choice 
of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Euryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 


Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  i,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26  .    .    .  Max  Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;  now  living  at  Friedenau,  Berlin.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  concerto  were  made  in  Cologne  in  1857. 
The  concerto  was  completed  in  1866  at  Coblenz,  and  the  first  perfor- 
mance was  set  for  April  10,  1866,  with  Naret-Koning,  of  Mannheim,  as 
the  solo  violinist,  but  he  fell  sick.  The  first  performance  then  took 
place  at  Coblenz,  in  the  hall  of  the  City  Gymnasium,  April  24,  1866, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Musik  Ins ti tut,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Evangelical 
Women's  Society.  The  violinist  was  Otto  von  Konigslow.  Bruch 
conducted  from  manuscript. 
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For  concert  engagements  address:   HAENSEL  &  JONES,  AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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After  this  performance  Bruch  thoroughly  revised  the  concerto)  and 
sent  the  manuscript  to  Joachim  in  the  summer  of  1866.  Joachim  had 
something  to  do  with  the  formal  arrangement  of  the  work  as  it  now 
stands.  There  was  a  private  rehearsal  of  the  revised  concerto  in  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre  at  Hanover,  with  Joachim  violinist  and  Bruch 
conductor,  in  October,  1867.  Joachim  played  the  new  version  at 
Bremen,  January  7,  1868,  at  a  concert  conducted  by  Rheinthaler. 
The  score  and  parts  were  published  at  Bremen  in  April,  1868. 

The  movements  were  thus  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Cob- 
lenz:  ' '  Introduzione,  quasi  Fantasia.  Adagio  sostenuto.  Finale: 
Allegro  con  brio."  On  the  programme  of  the  Lower  Rhenish  Music 
Festival  of  1868  the  titles  were:  "  Vorspiel,  Andante  and  Finale." 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  "Joseph  Joachim,  in  friendship,"  and 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  solo  violin,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I.  Vorspiel,  Allegro  moderate,  G  minor,  4-4.  The  Vorspiel,  or 
Prelude,  has  no  thematic  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  movement. 
It  consists  of  phrases  for  wind  instruments  and  full  orchestra,  interrupted 
by  short  recitative-like  cadenzas  for  the  solo  violin. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  with  a  tremolo  for  second 
violins  and  violas  (basses  pizzicati,  kettledrums),  against  which  the 
solo  instrument  sketches  the  heroic  first  motive.  After  a  short  orches- 
tral passage,  D  minor,  the  violin  has  the  second  theme,  which  goes  into 
B-flat  major  and  is  developed  at  length  by  the  solo  instrument,  which 
then  brings  back  the  first  theme  in  G  minor.  There  is  extended  devel- 
opment with  a  use  of  the  second  theme  in  the  accompaniment.  After 
a  long  orchestral  tutti  there  is  a  return  of  the  Prelude.  The  movement 
is  connected  with  the  next  by  a  transition  passage  for  orchestra. 

II.  Adagio,  K-flat  major,  3-8.  The  movement  is  a  free  application 
of  the  sonata  form,  and  is  based  on  three  principal  motives,  given  out 
in  uninterrupted  succession  by  the  solo  violin.  The  first  is  in  B-flat 
major.  The  second,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  passage- work,  begins  in 
G-flat  major,  but  in  the  course  of  development  shows  a  tendency  to 
return  to  the  tonic.  The  third  begins  in  G  major  and  ends  in  B-flat 
major. 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  energico,  G  major,  2-2.  There  is  a  little 
orchestral  preluding  in  K-flat  major.     This  leads  to  G  with  the  march- 
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like  first  theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  The  full  orchestra  inter- 
rupts the  development,  and  there  is  a  repetition  of  this  theme  by  the 
violin  and  afterward  by  full  orchestra.  The  second  and  more  cantabile 
theme,  D  major,  is  announced  by  full  orchestra,  and  then  developed 
and  embroidered  by  the  violin.  The  first  theme  returns  (full  orchestra) . 
Passage- work  for  the  violin  leads  to  the  coda. 


"Finland,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibeuus 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performances  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  were  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  20,  21, 
1908.     It  was  played  again  at  these  concerts,  October  21,  22,  1910. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood- wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
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ness  and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per- 
sistent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood-wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion. " 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 
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SINGING 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Miss  KATHERINE  LING 

NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 
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FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT  OF  THE  ELLIS  COURSE 
MECHANICS  HALL       .        .        .       WORCESTER 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  9 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,   1915,  BY  C.  A.  ELLIS 


PUBLISHED      BY      C.     A.     ELLIS.       MANAGER 


A  voice  that  quickens  the  musical  ear  of 
childhood,  a  voice  that  stirs  the  musician 
to  his  most  inspired  moments,  and  yet  a 
voice  that  is  as  human  and  intimate  as  the 
voice  of  a  life-long  friend — this  is  the  voice 
of  the  Chickering. 

Chickering  &  Sons,   Boston,    Mass. 

Division  of  American  Piano  Co. 
For  Sale  by 

Denholm  &  McKay  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 


MECHANICS  HALL 


WORCESTER 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


THIRD  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  9 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms  ....  Symphony. No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spin  to. 


Bruch 
Strube     . 
Bizet 
Dvorak 


!fAve  Maria,"  from  "The  Cross  of  Fire," 
A  Dramatic  Cantata,  Op.  52 

Variations  on  an  Original  Theme 
First  time  in  Worcester 

Aria,  "  Je  dis  que  rien  ne  m'epouvante," 
from  " Carmen" 

Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92 


SOLOIST 
Madame  MARIE  SUNDELIUS 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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From  New  England's 
Largest  and  Most  Com- 
prehensive Collection  of 
Fine  Pianos. 


To  all  intending  piano  buyers,  Steinert's  offers  unequalled 
advantages.  Our  stocks  of  pianos  are  not  only  the  largest — they  are 
the  best  in  New  England.  You  can  make  comparison  here  of  a  great 
variety  of  models  and  an  amazing  number  of  really  famous  makes  of 
pianos.  You  can  suit  your  preference  as  to  what  you  will  invest,  for 
the  range  of  prices  is  complete — from  the  highest  which  works  of  art 
command  to  the  lowest  you  can  safely  pay  and  expect  satisfaction. 
We  offer  complete  stocks  of  these  instruments: 


The  world-famous  Steinway — The  superb  Hume — The  favorite 
Jewett,  used  by  hundreds  of  music  teachers — The  popular  Wood- 
bury, a  magnificent  piano  at  a  moderate  price.     From  $275  up. 


Steinway,  Weber,  Steck— all  international  pianos  with  factories 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  —  and  the  well-known  Wheelock, 
Stuyvesant  and  Stroud.  From  $550  up.  Other  Player- 
Pianos  only  $395. 

COMPLETE  STOCKS  OF  VICTOR  VICTROLAS  AND  RECORDS 


308  MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73    ....    .  Johannes  Brahms 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Bhrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  n.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Bduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"  The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 

*Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20, 1877. 


MUSIC  LOVERS:- 

After  the  concert  our  Louis  XVI  dining- 
room  will  remain  open  for  those  patrons  who 
prefer  quiet  environment  without  music  or  other 
entertainment. 


PAUL  HULTMAN,  Proprietor  and  Director 

Formerly  in  the  Day  Building — now  occupies  its  own  building,  the 

Colonial   Mansion,  Corner   Chestnut  and  Elm  Streets. 

Entrance,  30  Elm  Street. 

Telephone  Number,  as  Before,  Park  840. 

FACULTY  OF  14  TEACHERS 

PAUL  HULTMAN,  teacher  of  piano. 

GUSTAV  STRUBE,  conductor  Worcester  Festival,  formerly  associate  conductor 
Boston  Symphony,  at  present  director  of  theoretical  department  Peabody  Con- 
servatory, Baltimore,  Md.,   teacher  of  violin,  viola,    harmony  and   counterpoint. 

RUDOLF  NAGEL  (Boston  Symphony),  'cello  and  theory. 

ARTHUR  BROOKE  (Boston   Symphony,  Professor  at    New  England   Conservatory, 

Boston),  flute  and  all  wood  instruments. 
ROBERT  MOROSINI,  of  Boston,  Vocal. 
MARGARITE  McQUAID,  violin. 
ETHEL  JACKSON,  dramatic  art. 
PHYLLIS  LATIONS,  piano. 
HAZEL  DANN,  director  Bancroft  orchestra,  violin. 
BLANCHE  DANN,  piano. 
RUDOLF  FAGERSTROM,  piano. 
GRACE  BEMIS  WARD,  violin. 
FRANCES  BERKOWITZ,  violin. 
IDA  SKAGERLIND,  piano. 
Lessons  in  French,  German  and  Italian  may  be  had  at  the  school. 

The  Colonial  Mansion  which  the  school  now  occupies  is  away  from  the  noisy  business 
thoroughfares — in  the  aristocratic  residential  section,  yet  only  one  block  from  Main  Street 
and  two  from  City  Hall.  It  is  conveniently  located  between  the  Classical  and  English 
high  schools. 

The  mansion  contains  the  most  beautiful  recital  hall  in  Worcester,  seating  capacity, 
250.  This  will  be  the  permanent  home  of  the  Gustav  Strube  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  orchestra  is  for  educational  purposes  and  free  to  all  capable.  For  further  informa- 
tion, see  Miss  Jackson,  manager,  at  the  school. 

Mr.  Nagel  will  conduct  classes  in  ensemble  playing,  string  quartets,  trios,  etc. 

Mr.  Brooke  will  coach  players  of  wood  instruments. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  work  of  the  school,  Mr.  Hultman  has  arranged  a 
course  of  lectures  and  musicals  to  be  given  by  men  of  national  reputation.  This  course 
is  free  to  students  of  the  school. 

A  chaperone  looks  after  the  interests  of  all  smaller  children  attending  the  school. 

The  music  kindergarten  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hultman  and  two  assistants 
well  adapted  to  the  work. 

Special  courses  for  music  teachers  under  direction  of  Mr.  Hultman  and  Mr.  Strube. 

Write  or  telephone  for  our  new  catalog,  illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  school 
exterior  and  interior,  pictures  and  literature  concerning  all  the  teachers,  methods  and 
other  matters  of  general  interest. 


ened  to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  incli- 
nation of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately* repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
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Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark-  i 

able  depth  of  tone.     Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.    . 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — -that  it  is 
childish!  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

* 
*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  '  mderstandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' " 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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"Ave  Maria,"  from  "The  Cross  of  Fire,"  A  Dramatic  Cantata, 
Op.  52 Max  Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;  now  living  at  Friedenau,  Berlin.) 

"Das  Feuerkreuz,"  based  on  an  incident  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Lady  of  the  Lake,"  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (organ 
ad  libitum),  poem  by  Heinrich  Bulthaupt,  music  by  Max  Bruch, 
was  first  sketched  by  the  composer  in  1874  at  Bonn.  It  was  completed 
at  Breslau  in  1888.  The  first  performance  was  at  Breslau  on  February 
26,  1889,  by  the  Breslau  Sing-Akademie,  to  which  the  cantata  is  dedi- 
cated. The  solo  singers  were  Miss  Pia  von  Sicherer,  soprano;  K. 
Scheidemantel,  baritone;  Kuhn,  bass.  The  composer  conducted.  The 
cantata  was  published  in  1889. 

The  cantata  contains  this  preface:  "Long  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  down  to  the  early  Middle  Ages,  there  still  survived 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  a  singular  heathen  custom.  When  one 
Gau  (Clan)  declared  war  upon  another,  the  chief  with  solemn  cere- 
monies consecrated  the  so-called  'Cross  of  Fire.'  A  cross  of  yew  was 
set  on  fire  at  an  altar  and  quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  sacrificed  goat; 
it  was  then  given  to  a  messenger  of  noble  birth,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  carry  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  next  post  and  there  hand  it 
to  a  second  messenger.  The  latter  must  also  be  a  noble,  and  he  must 
then  carry  it  on  without  delay  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  Cross 
of  Fire  went  the  round  of  the  whole  country,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  as  a  signal  of  war.  It  rallied  to  the  flag  every  man-at-arms 
who  saw  it,  and  responded  to  the  call  of  battle.      The  present  poem  is 
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founded  on  this  custom,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  use  of  in  his 
'lady  of  the  Lake/"* 

In  Bulthaupt's  poem,  Norman  and  Mary  are  about  to  be  wedded  in 
a  mountain  chapel.  Norman  receives  the  fiery  cross  as  the  ceremony 
is  about  to  begin.  In  the  "Ave  Maria"  (No.  6),  the  deserted  bride 
pours  out  her  emotions. 

The  following  translation  into  English  is  by  Henry  G.  Chapman. f 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  D  minor,  2-4: 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Maria! 

O  come  to  me  when  night  is  dark, 

On  tender  feet  with  light  surrounded, 

Thou  that  so  oft  a  gentle  balm 

Has  pour'd  upon  my  heart  sore  wounded. 

The  storm  is  raging  without  on  the  lea, 

O  come,  bring  thou  some  light  to  me. 

Maria,  I'm  but  a  reed,  wind-shaken: 

Help  me,  forsaken! 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Maria,  Ave  Maria! 

Andante  con  molto  di  moto : 

Where  art  thou,  my  lov'd  one, 

In  terrors  of  darkness? 

Who  spreads  thee  the  couch  thy  refreshment  demands? 

Who  covers  thee  gently  with  loving  hands? 

When  comes  the  day, 

Who  guards  thee  in  the  heat  of  the  fray? 

Arrows,  bolts,  and  lances  are  flying ! 

*  See  Scott's  poem:  Canto  Third.— Ed. 

t  The  translation  is  published  here  through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 
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French  folk  song  has  charms  and  beauties  wholly  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  Editor  has  made  an  admirable  and  interesting  selection,  which 
he  has  discussed  in  his  scholarly  introductory  essay.  Mons.  Tiersot 
is  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Alia  breve  ma  non  troppo,  2-2 : 

Woe's  me !    Spent  and  dying, 

On  our  warriors'  outermost  wall, 

The  horrors  fall ! 

They're  charging  again! 

Saviour  of  man ! 

Norman!     He  sinks,  he's  slain. 

Tempo  I.,  D  major,  2-2: 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Maria! 

If  o'er  the  stormy  sea  thou  fare, 

It  stills  the  wildest  waves  to  meet  thee ! 

Thou  smilest,  and  from  rock  to  thorn 

Sweet  summer  flow'rs  spring  up  to  greet  thee. 

For  we  are  naught,  with  all  our  pow'r ! 

Be  thou  our  help  in  danger's  hour! 

Those  thou  lov'st  from  injury  guard  thou, 

For  gracious  art  thou ! 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Maria!  Ave,  Ave! 

"The  Cross  of  Fire"  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
People's  Choral  Union,  Frederick  W.  Wodell  conductor,  January  26, 
1 9 13.  The  solo  singers  were  Edna  S.  Dunham,  Horatio  Connell, 
Charles  Mcllvain. 


Variations  on  an  Original  Theme Gustav  Strube 

(Born  at  Ballenstedt,  March  3,  1867;  now  living  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.) 

Mr.  Strube  informs  us  that,  having  contemplated  the  idea  of  this  work 
for  a  few  months,  he  composed  it  in  the  spring  of  19 14.  "The  theme 
is  my  own  (at  least  I  hope  so).  The  Variations  are  plastic.  I  have 
avoided  unnecessary  noise.  What  there  is  was  necessary  for  contrast's 
sake." 

The  Variations  are  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bas- 
soons, double  bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glock- 
enspiel, celesta,  harp,  strings. 
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Theme.  Molto  adagio,  F  major,  4-8.  The  theme  is  given  to  two 
clarinets,  horn,  violoncellos,  accompanied  by  bassoons,  double  bassoon, 
two  trombones,  and  bass  tuba. 

Variation  I.  Andante  tranquillo,  F  major,  3-8.  After  four  meas- 
ures of  introduction  the  theme  is  given  to  first  oboe  and  viola. 

Variation  II.  Molto  moderate,  F  major,  3-4.  Canon  for  first  and 
second  violins. 

Variation  III.  Allegro  moderato,  F  major,  2-4.  The  theme,  rhyth- 
mically changed,  is  in  the  bass. 

Variation  IV.  Adagietto,  F  major,  3-4.  The  theme  in  elision  is 
for  first  trumpet,  first  trombone,  Glockenspiel,  harp. 

Variation  V.  Moderato  assai,  3-4.  There  is  no  prevailing  tonality. 
The  variation  has  the  character  of  a  transition. 

Variation  VI.  Moderato,  un  poco  maestoso,  C  minor,  4-4.  The 
theme  is  in  the  wind  section  and  harp  with  counterpoint  for  the  strings, 
pk Variation  VII.  Adagio,  D-flat  major,  g-S.  This  is  a  double  varia- 
tion with  the  theme  first  for  the  horn,  then  for  the  oboe,  with  accom- 
paniment of  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double  basses. 

Variation  VIII.  Allegramente,  C  major,  5-8.  Again  a  double  vari- 
tion,  with  the  theme  first  in  the  woodwind  and  then  in  the  basses. 

Variation  IX.  Andante  pastorale,  A  minor,  6-8.  Theme  in  wood- 
wind with  counterpoint  for  flute  and  second  violins. 

Variation  X.  .  Allegro  vivace,  B  minor,  3-4.  The  theme  is  divided 
among  several  groups. 

Finale.  There  is  a  fanfare,  allegro  moderato,  for  three  horns.  Molto 
allegro,  F  major,  6-8.  The  finale  is  in  the  nature  of  a  tarantella.  The 
theme  is  in  the  wood-wind.  The  coda  is  based  on  the  opening  measures 
of  the  theme. 

Mr.  Strube,  having  received  his  first  instruction  from  his  father,  who 
was  town  musician  in  his  native  place,  studied  for  four  years  at  the  Leip- 
sic  Conservatory, — the  violin  with  Adolf  Brodsky,  the  pianoforte  with 
Alois  Keckendorf,  and  composition  with  Carl  Reinecke  and  Salomon 
Jadassohn.  He  taught  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Mannheim. 
Inji89i  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  first 
violins  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  resigned  this  position 
in  the  spring  of  19 13  to  become  chief  teacher  of  theory  and  composi- 
tion at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Baltimore.  For  several 
years  he  conducted  the  Popular  Concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  also  the  orchestral  pieces  at  the  Worcester  County  (Mass.) 
Music  Festivals. 


The  following  compositions  by  Mr.  Strube  have  been  performed  at 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston.  The  pieces 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk.  Those  performed  for  the  first  time  are  marked  with  two 
asterisks. 

1895,  February  16,  Overture  to  Schiller's  "Maid  of  Orleans,"  Op.  8.** 

1896,  April  4,  Symphony  in  C  minor,  Op.  11.** 

1897,  December  11,  Concerto  in  G  major  for  violin,  Op.  13*  (Franz  Kneisel, 
violinist) . 

1 90 1,  April  20,  Rhapsody  for  orchestra,  Op.  17.** 

1904,  March  12,  Fantastic  overture,  Op.  20.** 

1905,  April  22,  Symphonic  poem,  "Longing,"  for  viola  and  orchestra**  (viola, 
]|mile  Ferir). 

1905,  December  23,  Concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  No.  2,  for  violin  and  orchestra** 
(Timothee  Adamowski,  violinist). 

1906,  December  29,  Concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  No.  2,  for  violin  and  orchestra 
(Timothee  Adamowski,  violinist). 

1908,  March  28,  Two  symphonic  poems  for  orchestra  and  viola  solo:  "Long- 
ing"; Fantastic  Dance**  (Emile  Ferir,  viola). 

1909,  April  3,  Symphony  in  B  minor.** 

1909,  October  30,  Concerto  in  E  minor  for  violoncello  and  orchestra**  (Heinrich 
Warnke,  violoncellist) . 

1910,  March  19,  Comedy  overture,  "Puck."  ** 
1910,  October  29,  Comedy  overture,  "Puck." 
1912,  January  20,  Symphony  in  B  minor. 

1 91 2,  April  27,  Fantastic  dance  for  viola  and  orchestra  (Emile  Ferir,  viola). 
i9!3»  January   25,    Two  symphonic   poems:    "Narcissus   and  Echo"**;    "Die 
Loreley."  ** 


MicaBla's  Air,  "  Je  dis  que  rien  ne  m'iIpouvante,"  from  "Carmen." 

Georges  Bizet 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  25,  1838;  baptized  Alexandre  Cesar  Leopold; 
died  at  Bougival  near  Paris,  June  3,  1875.) 

This  air  is  sung  by  Micaela  in  the  third  act  of  "Carmen." 
Recitative:  Moderato: 

C'est  des  contrebandiers  le  refuge  ordinaire. 
II  est  ici,  je  le  verrai, 
Et  le  devoir  que  m'imposera  sa  mere, 
Sans  trembler  je  l'accomplirai ! 

Air :  Andantino  molto : 

Je  dis  que  rien  ne  m'epouvante, 
Je  dis,  helas,  que  je  reponds  de  moi, 
Mais  j'ai  beau  faire  la  vaillante, 
Au  fond  du  coeur  je  meurs  d'effroi! 


WuhlTTzeh 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 


236  Bay  State  Road  ::  ::  ::  Boston 
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Seule  en  ce  lieu  sauvage, 

Toute  seule,  j'ai  peur,  mais  j'ai  tort  d'avoir  peur; 

Vous  me  donnerez  du  courage, 

Vous  me  protegerez,  Seigneur! 

Allegro  molto  moderato : 

Je  vais  voir  de  pres  cette  femme 
Dont  les  artifices  maudits 
Ont  fini  par  faire  un  infame 
De  celui  que  j'aimais  jadis! 
Elle  est  dangereuse,  elle  est  belle ! 
Mais  je  ne  veux  pas  avoir  peur ! 
Je  parlerai  haut  devant  elle, 
Vous  me  protegerez,  Seigneur. 


Tempo  I. 


Air: 


Je  dis  que  rien  ne  m'epouvante,  etc. 

Recitative : 

Here's  where  the  smugglers  dwell,  where  they  meet  one  another; 

Him  shall  I  see,  he  will  be  here! 
The  duty  trusted  to  me  by  his  mother, 

I  shall  do  calmly,  without  fear! 

I  say  that  by  fear  I?m  not  haunted, 

I  say,  alas!  nobly  I'll  play  my  part; 
But,  tho'  I  wear  a  mien  undaunted, 

Dismay  and  dread  so  gnaw  my  heart. 
Lone  in  this  fastness  dreary, 

All  alone,  I'm  afraid,  yet  wrong  it  is  to  fear; 
Lord,  give  me  courage  never  weary; 

On  Thee  I  call,  and  Thou  wilt  hear ! 

I  shall  see  this  woman  detested, 

Whose  wanton  cunning  I  will  prove! 
Who  of  honor  him  has  divested, 

Whom  I  did  love,  whom  still  I  love! 
She's  wily  and  false,  she's  a  beauty, 

But  I  will  never  yield  to  fear, 
Before  her  I'll  speak,  'tis  my  duty, 

But  in  that  hour,  O  Lord,  be  ever  near. 

I  say  that  by  fear  I'm  not  haunted,  etc.* 

•This  translation  by  Arthur  Westbrook  for  "Songs  from  the  Operas;    for  soprano,"  edited  by  H.  E. 
Krehbiel,  is  published  here  through  the  courtesy  of  Oliver  Ditson  Company. 


Inflammation  of  the   throat,    bronchial  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


Brown's  BroncI 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 
Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.     Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.    Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,   Ltd.,  New  York 
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With  the  advent  of  Spring  come  thoughts  of  new  clothes — clothes 
for  the  house  as  well  as  for  the  ballroom  or  street 

Instead  of  buying  new  gowns  throughout  let  LEWANDOS  handle 
your  Spring  problem 

With  experts  in  charge  of  every  department  we  are  prepared  to  clean 
anything  you  may  submit — dainty  frocks  and  gowns  of  the  most 
'delicate  material  lace  curtains  rugs  exquisite  draperies  and  tapestries 
blankets  and  downy  quilts 

You  will  be  delighted  with  our  workmanship  and  need  entertain  no 
fear  as  to  the  reliability  of 


Established  since  1 829         We  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 

AMERICAS  GREATEST  CLEANSERS  AND  DYERS 

Prompt  deliveries  by  parcel  post  or  express 
Send  us  your  cleaning  work  We  will  give  our  expert  advice  gladly  free  of  charge 


Telephone  1622  Park 


BROOKLINE 
CAMBRIDGE 
WATERTOWN 
NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
ROXBURY  MALDEN  FITCHBURG 

DORCHESTER  LYNN  LOWELL 

WALTHAM  SALEM  FALL  RIVER 

PHILADELPHIA         WASHINGTON  And  all  the  large  cities  of  the  East 


"YOU     CAN     RELY     ON     LEWANDOS" 
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Beethoven 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  December*^ 

Symphony  No.  8.  F  major,  Op.  93  >  February  9 

Bizet 

Aria  of  Micaela  from  "Carmen"  Mme.  Marie  Sundeuus,  March  9 

Brahms 

Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  2,  Op.  73  March  9 

Bruch 

Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  1,  G  minor,  Op.  26  Anton  WiTEk,  February  9 

"Ave  Maria,"  from  the  cantata  "The  Cross  of  Fire" 

Mme.  Marie  SundEWUS,  March  9 

Dvorak 

Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92  March  9 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  C  major  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551) 

December  15 

Saint-Saens 

Concerto,  C  minor,  No.  4,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Op.  44 

Harold  Bauer,  December  15 

Sibeuus 

"Finlandia,"  symphonic  poem  for  orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7  February  9 

Strube 

Variations  on  an  Original  Theme  March  9 

Wagner 

Overture,  "Tannhauser"  December  15 

Weber 

Overture  to  "Buryanthe"  February  9 

Note:  Mr.  Ernst  Schmidt  conducted  the  concert,  Tuesday,  February  9. 
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"Carmen,"  an  opera-comique  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Henri  Meilhac 
and  Ludovic  Halevy,  music  by  Bizet,  was  produced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  Paris,  March  3,  1875.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Don  Jose, 
Lherie;  Escamillo,  Bouhy;  Le  Dancai're,  Potel;  Le  Remendado, 
Barnolt;  Zuniga,  Dufriche;  Morales,  Duvernoy;  Lillas  Pastia,  Nathan  ; 
Un  Guide,  Teste;  Carmen,  Mme.  Galli-Marie;  Micaela,  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Chapuy;*  Frasquita,  Miss  Ducasse;  Mercedes,  Miss  Chevalier. 

The  air  of  Micaela  was  composed  by  Bizet  originally  for  an  opera, 
"  Griselidis  "  (libretto  by  Sardou),  which  Bizet  never  completed,  al- 
though he  declared  in  1871  that  the  work  was  well  under  way. 

The  original  key  of  the  air  is  B-flat  major.  The  accompaniment  is 
scored  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 


"Carnival"!  Overture  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  92. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,   1841 ; 

died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  Love."  The  first  of  these  is  known 
generally  in  concert-halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  third  is 
known  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

*  Marguerite  Chopis,  known  as  Cbapuy,  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  July  21,  1852.  In  1869  she  took  the 
second  prize  for  comedy  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Vaudeville,  Paris,  October  9, 
1869,  and  afterward  was  at  the  Opera-Comique  and  at  Angouleme  and  at  Bourges.  She  left  the  Opera 
Comique  late  in  1876,  and,  marrying  Captain  Andre,  then  acting  minister  of  war,  left  the  stage. 

t  "Carnival:  Originally  (according  to  Tommaseo  and  Bellini)  'the  day  preceding  the  first  of  Lent';  com- 
monly extended  to  the  last  three  days  of  the  whole  week  before  Lent;  in  France  it  comprises  Jeudi  gras, 
Dimanche  gras,  Liindi  gras,  and  Mardi  gras,  i.e.,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima,  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday;  in  a  still  wider  sense  it  includes  the  time  of  entertainments  intervening  between 
Twelfth-day  and  Ash  Wednesday."     (New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.) 

Then  there  is  the  Mid-Lent  Carnival,  a  festivity  held  on  the  middle  Thursday  of  Lent,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  that  season  is  at  an  end. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  camevale,  carnovale.  "These  appear  to  originate  in  a  Latin 
carnem  levare  or  Italian  came  levare  (with  infinitive  used  substantively),  meaning,  'the  putting  away  or  removal 
of  flesh  (as  food).'  .  .  .  We  must  entirely  reject  the  suggestion  founded  on  another  sense  of  levare,  to  relieve, 
ease,  'that  camelevarium  meant  the  solace  of  the  flesh  (i.e.,  body) '  before  the  austerities  of  Lent.  The  explana- 
tions 'farewell  flesh,  farewell  to  flesh'  (from  Latin  vale),  found  already  in  Florio,  and  'down  with  flesh'  (from 
French  aval),  belong  to  the  domain  of  popular  etymology." 

The  most  famous  carnival  was  that  of  Venice.  John  Evelyn  made  this  sour  allusion  to  it  in  his  diary 
(1646):  "Shrovetide,  when  all  the  world  repaire  to  Venice,  to  see  the  folly  and  madnesse  of  the  Carnevall." 
The  poet  Gray,  writing  of  a  carnival,  said:  "This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to  Lent:  one-half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  is  past  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in  expecting  the  future  Carnival." 


PIANIST       CONCERTS       INSTRUCTION 

Director  of  TUCKER  PIANOFORTE  SCHOOL 

1 1  FOSTER  STREET  -  -  WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston,  Mondays 

ESPECIALLY  ENDORSED  BY  HAROLD  BAUER 
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These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  The 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  given  October 
21,  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
America,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  Dvorak,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio  and  Mr.  Emil  Fischer.  The 
orchestra  was  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  R.  H.  Warren  conducted  "Amer- 
ica"; Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  delivered  an  oration,  "Two  New  Worlds : 
The  New  World  of  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  Music";  Liszt's 
"Tasso"  was  played,  conducted  by  Mr.  Seidl;  the  Triple  Overture  and 
a  Te  Deum  (expressly  written  for  the  occasion)  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  programme  stated  that  the  Triple 
Overture  had  not  yet  been  performed  in  public. 

This  programme  also  gave  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  of  the  description  was  originated  by 
Dvorak  himself.     The  description  is  at  times  curiously  worded. 

"This  composition,  which  is  a  musical  expression  of  the  emotions 
awakened  in  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak  by  certain  aspects  of  the  three  great 
creative  forces  of  the  Universe — Nature,  Life,  and  Love — was  con- 
ceived nearly  a  year  ago,  while  the  composer  still  lived  in  Bohemia.  .  .  . 
The  three  parts  of  the  overture  are  linked  together  by  a  certain  under- 
lying melodic  theme.  This  theme  recurs  with  the  insistence  of  the 
inevitable  personal  note  marking  the  reflections  of  a  humble  individual, 
who  observes  and  is  moved  by  the  manifold  signs  of  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  the  Universe." 

The  "Carneval"  overture,  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Prague 
"Bohemian  Carnival,"  and  now  known  simply  as  "Carnival,"  was 
described  as  follows  by  the  New  York  programme  annotator : — 

"If  the  first  part  of  the  overture  suggested  'II  Penseroso,'  the  second, 
with  its  sudden  revulsion  to  wild  mirth,  cannot  but  call  up  the  same 
poet's  'L'Allegro,'  with  its  lines  to  'Jest  and  Youthful  Jollity.'  The 
dreamer  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  has  returned  to  scenes  of  human 
life,  and  finds  himself  drawn  into 
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The  busy  hum  of  men 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round 

And  the  jolly  rebecs  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid  * — 

dancing  in  spirited  Slavonic  measures.  Cymbals  clang,  strange  instru- 
ments clash;  and  the  passionate  cry  of  the  violin  whirls  the  dreamer 
madly  into  a  Bohemian  revel.  Anon  the  wild  mirth  dies  away,  as  if 
the  beholder  were  following  a  pair  of  straying  lovers,  whom  the  bois- 
terous gayety  of  their  companions,  with  clangor  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, reach  [sic]  but  dimly.  A  lyric  melody  sustained  by  one  violin, 
the  English  horn,  and  some  flutes,  sets  in,  and  almost  unconsciously 
returns  to  the  sweet  pastoral  theme,  like  a  passing  recollection  of  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  nature.  But  even  this  seclusion  may  not  last.  A 
band  of  merry  maskers  bursts  in.  The  stirring  Slavonic  theme  of  the 
introduction  reappears,  and  the  three  themes  of  the  second  overture, 
the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  and  the  pastoral,  are  merged  into  one, 
with  the  humorous  in  the  ascendant,  till  a  reversion  changes  the  order. 
The  whole  ends  in  the  same  gay  A  major  key,  with  which  it  began." 

The  "Carnival"  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor, 
January  5,  1895;  "Nature,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  7, 
1895;  "Othello,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  6,  1897. 

The  "Carnival"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

The  first  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  full  orchestra,  Allegro, 
A  major,  2-2,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  subsidiary  theme  in  the 
same  key  is  also  of  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  is  more  concisely  stated. 
The  eighth  notes  of  the  wood-wind  in  the  last  measures  of  this  subsid- 
iary, combined  with  the  first  measure  of  the  first  theme,  furnish  material 
for  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  poco  tranquillo,  E  minor.  The 
violins  play  this  melody  over  an  arpeggio  accompaniment,  while  oboe 
and  clarinet  have  little  counter-figures.  This  theme  is  developed  by 
the  wood-wind,  and  violins  now  supply  flowing  figures  between  the 
phrases.  A  lesser  theme  in  G  major  follows,  and  is  worked  up  till  it 
ends  in  E  major.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  violins  against  arpeg- 
gios in  wood- wind  and  harps.  A  fortissimo  leads  to  a  free  episode 
with  fresh  material.  Andantino  con  moto,  G  major,  3-8.  The  English 
horn  repeats  over  and  over  again  a  little  pastoral  figure,  flute  and  oboe 
have  a  graceful  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is  in  high  sustained 

*  Milton's  lines  are  as  follows: — 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 
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harmonies  of  muted  and  divided  second  violins  and  violas.  The  horn 
gives  an  answer  over  tremulous  strings.  The  melody  is  then  devel- 
oped by  various  instrumental  combinations,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
the  original  Allegro,  2-2,  now  in  G  minor,  and  of  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  violins.  The  free  fantasia  is  chiefly  a  working-out  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  first  theme  against  a  new  and  running  counter- 
theme.  There  is  a  climax,  and  then  the  key  of  A  major  is  established. 
The  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  overture.  The  climax  leads  to  a  sonorous  return  of  the  theme 
first  heard  in  G  major,  but  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed.  There  is 
a  short  coda. 
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MISS  ALICE  HEAPHY  and  Assistants 

Studios,  DAY  BUILDING,  306  MAIN  ST. 


VOICE— HARMONY— CRITIC 

Editor  and  Critic  of  MUSIC  NEWS  for 
Boston  and  Worcester 

The  New  Lyric  "A  SIGH,"  .27 
Just  Issued  "LOVE'S  ETERNITY."  Male  Quartette.  .15 
Steinert  Hall.  Boston  Day  Building.  Worcester 


Conductor,  Worcester  Symphony  Orchestra 

TEACHER  of  VIOLIN  and  VIOLA 

Twenty-first  successful  season 
BREWER  BUILDING  58  FRONT  ST. 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.     Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio.  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


HARRY  A.  MITCHELL 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Sixteenth  successful  season 

Studio,  Room  217  Walker  Building 

405  MAIN  ST.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Miss  KATHER1 


NEW  YORK,  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


Miss  PRISCILLA 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY 
Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address.  140  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road.  Brookline  - 

Telephone.  2717-M  Brookline 


Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone.  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Millea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  others 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 


372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Mr.  HARRIS  S.  J 
A.A.G.O. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  PIANO 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,  INTERPRETATION 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church.  Boston. 

307  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


OPERA  SCHOOL 

-. 

STEINERT  HALL  Room  28 

BOSTON  Monday  and  Thursday 


F.  ADDISON  PORTER 
PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Private  Studio,  31  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 
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A  voice  that  quickens  the  musical  ear  of 
childhood,  a  voice  that  stirs  the  musician 
to  his  most  inspired  moments,  and  yet  a 
voice  that  is  as  human  and  intimate  as  the 
voice  of  a  life-long  friend- — this  is  the  voice 
of  the  Chickering. 


Chickering  &  Sons,   Boston,   Mass, 


Division  of  American  Piano  Co. 


NEW  BEDFORD  THEATRE 


NEW  BEDFORD 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  8 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms  .  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.    Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Mozart 

Richard  Strauss 
Bruch    . 
Weber 


Aria,  "Voi  che  sapete,"  from  "Marriage  of  Figaro'' 


Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 
.  Ave  Maria,  from  "The  Cross  of  Fire" 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


SOLOIST 
Miss  FLORENCE  HINKLE 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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From  New  England's 
Largest  and  Most  Com- 
prehensive Collection  of 
Fine  Pianos. 


To  all  intending  piano  buyers,  Steinert's  offers  unequalled 
advantages.  Our  stocks  of  pianos  are  not  only  the  largest — they  are 
the  best  in  New  England.  You  can  make  comparison  here  of  a  great 
variety  of  models  and  an  amazing  number  of  really  famous  makes  of 
pianos.  You  can  suit  your  preference  as  to  what  you  will  invest,  for 
the  range  of  prices  is  complete — from  the  highest  which  works  of  art 
command  to  the  lowest  you  can  safely  pay  and  expect  satisfaction. 
We  offer  complete  stocks  of  these  instruments: 


The  world-famous  Steinway — The  superb  Hume — The  favorite 
Jewett,  used  by  hundreds  of  music  teachers — The  popular  Wood- 
bury, a  magnificent  piano  at  a  moderate  price.     From  $275  up. 


Steinway,  Weber,  Steck — all  international  pianos  with  factories 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  —  and  the  well-known  Wheelock, 
Stuyvesant  and  Stroud.  From  $550  up.  Other  Player- 
Pianos  only  $395. 

COMPLETE  STOCKS  OF  VICTOR  VICTROLAS  AND  RECORDS 
AT  STEINERT  HALL  AND  35  ARCH  STREET 


109  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 

tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 

first.     It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 

(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 

of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 

performance,  the  announced  date  December   11.     Through  force  of 

circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 

the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*     Richter 

conducted  it.    The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 

at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.     The  review  written 

by  Eduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 

*Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20, 1877. 


FOR  CONCERT  AND  CHURCH  USE 

SUITABLE  FOR  ALL  VOICES 

O  FOR  A  CLOSER  WALK  WITH  GOD 60c. 

Words  by  Wm.  Cowper.     Music  by  G.  O'Hara. 

LEAD  KINDLY  LIGHT 60c. 

Words  by  J.  H.  Newman.     Music  by  G.  O'Hara. 

THE  KING  OF  LOVE 60c. 

Words  by  Harold  A.  Robe.     Music  by  J.  Wesley  Brown. 

LIGHT  OF  THE  BRIGHTER  LAND 60c. 

Words  and  Music  by  Clarence  Lucas. 

THE  FLOWERS  OF  PARADISE 60c. 

Words  by  A.  Groves.    Music  by  I.  Berge. 

HIS  WORD  IS  LOVE ...  60c. 

Words  by  F.  G.  Bowles.    Music  by  H.  T.  Burleigh. 

PRAYER 60c. 

Words  by  E.  A.  Poe.    Music  by  John  Carrlngton. 

BEHOLD  THE  MASTER  PASSETH  BY .  60c. 

Words  by  W.  W.  Howe.     Music  by  John  Carrington. 

To  be  had  from  all  Music  Dealers  and  the  Publishers. 

G.  RICORDI  &  CO.,  14  East  43rd  St.,  NEW  YORK 


TO 


Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  {Sigmd)  Dl,  KARL  MUCK 

Jtasmt&3|»mlttt(!k 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"  The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  incli- 
nation of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
tike  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 


Wu^lUzeh 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 
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or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish!  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. " 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second, 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 


This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
MusicarAssociation,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
plexing and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major. 


*  * 


The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked: 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 

•  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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*&  IVE  short  pieces  under  one  cover,  with  accompanying  poems, 
"^  describing  and  indicating  the  moods  of  the  different  compositions. 
These  will  prove  excellent  studies  for  interpretation  and  portrayal  of 
emotional  color.  They  grade  about  IV.  Handsomely  printed  with 
fine  art  title.     A  splendid  gift. 
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artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
1  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  ■  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we/  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Canzona,  "Say,  ye>  who  borrow  Love's  Witching  Spell." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

1 '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro :  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti ;  poesia  di 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,*  aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro' ;  musica  di  W.  A.  Mozart,"  was  composed  at  Vienna 
in  1786  -and  produced  there  on  May  1  of  the  same  year.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  il  Conte  Almaviva,  Mandini;  la  Contessa,  Laschi; 
Susanna,  Storace;  Figaro,  Benucci;  Cherubino,  Bussani;  Marcellina, 
Mandini;  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio,  Ochelly  (so  Mozart  wrote  Michael 
Kelly's  name,  but  Kelly  says  in  his  Reminiscences  that  he  was 
called  Okelly  in  Italy);  Bartolo  and  Antonio,  Bussani;  Barberina, 
Nannina  Gottlieb  (who  later  created  the  part  of  Pamina  in  Mozart's 
"Magic  Flute,"  September  30,  1791).  Mozart  conducted.  The 
Wiener  Zeitung  (No.  35,  1786)  published  this  review:  "On  Monday, 
May  1,  a  new  Italian  Singspiel  in  four  acts  was  performed  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  entitled  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  arranged  after  the  French 
comedy  of  Hrn.  v.  Beaumarchais  by  Hrn.  Abb.  Da  Ponte,  theatre-poet. 
The  music  to  it  is  by  Hrn.  Kapellmeister  Mozart.     La  Sign.  Laschi,  who 

*  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  was  born  at  Ceneda  in  1749.  He  died  at  New  York,  August  17,  1838.  His  life  was 
long,  anxious,  strangely  checkered.  "He  had  been  improvvisatore,  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  politician  in 
his  native  land;  poet  to  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  Latin  secretary  to  the  Emperor  in  Austria;  Italian  teacher, 
operatic  poet,  litterateur,  and  bookseller  in  England;  tradesman,  teacher,  opera  manager,  and  bookseller  in 
America."  Even  his  name  was  not  his  own,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  took  orders.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1805.  See  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  entertaining  chapter,  "Da  Ponte  in  New  York"  ("Music  and 
Manners,"  New  York,  1898). 
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came  here  again  a  little  while  ago,  and  la  Sign.  Bussani,  a  new  singer, 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time  as  Countess  and  Page."  The  opera  was 
performed  nine  times  that  year.  Only  Martin's  '"Burbero  di  buon 
cuore"  had  as  many  performances.  But  when  Martin's  "Cosa  rara" 
met  with  overwhelming  success  on  November  17,  1786,  emperor  and 
public  forgot  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which  was  not  performed  in 
Vienna  in  1787  and  1788,  and  was  first  heard  thereafter  on  August  29, 

1789. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  Bishop's  remod- 
elled English  version,  in  New  York  on  May  3,  1823. 

Cherubino's  canzona  is  in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act.  Andante 
con  moto,  B-flat  major,  2-4. 

Voi,  che  sapete,  che  cosa  e  amor, 
Donne,  vedete,  s'  io  1'  ho  nel  cor! 
Quello  ch'  io  provo  viridiro 
K  per  me  nuovo  capir  nol  so. 
Sento  un'  affetto  pien  di  desir, 
Ch'  ora  e  diletto,  ch'  ora  e  martir, 
Gelo,  .e  poi  sento  1'  alma  avvampar, 
B  in  un  momento  torno  a  gelar. 
Ricerco  un  bene  fuori  di  me, 
Non  so  chi  il  tienne,  non  so  cos'  e. 
Sospiro  e  gemo  senza  voler, 
Palpito  e  tremo  senza  saper; 
Non  trovo  pace  notte  ne  di, 
Ma  pur  mi  piace  languir  cosi! 

Voi,  che  sapete,  che  cosa  e  amor, 
Donne,  vedete,  s'  io  1'  ho  nel  cor. 

This  has  been  Englished  as  follows : — 

Say,  ye  who  borrow  love's  witching  spell, 
What  is  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel? 
Fair  dame  or  maiden,  none  else  may  know 
My  heart  o'erladen,  why  it  is  so. 


Inflammation  of  the    throat,    bronchial  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 
Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.     Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.    Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,   Ltd.,  New  York 
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What  is  this  yearning,  these  trembling  fears, 
Rapturous  burning,  melting  in  tears? 
While  thus  I  languish,  wild  beats  my  heart, 
Yet  from  my  anguish  I  would  not  part. 
I  seek  a  treasure  fate  still  denies, 
Naught  else  will  pleasure,  naught  else  I  prize. 

I'm  ever  sighing,  I  know  not  why, 
Near  unto  dying  when  none  are  by. 
My  heart  is  riven,  night,  morn,  and  eve; 
But,  ah !    'tis  heaven  thus,  thus  to  grieve. 

Say,  ye  who  borrow  love's  witching  spell, 
What  is  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel? 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  one  flute,  one  oboe,  one  clarinet, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns,  strings. 

For  an  amusing  account  of  Mme.  Bussani,  who  created  the  part  of 
Cherubino,  see  Da  Ponte's  memoirs.  Her  lower  tones  were  described 
by  the  more  unprejudiced  as  unusually  beautiful,  and  she  was  praised 
for  her  beauty  and  unconstrained  action  on  the  stage.  W.  T.  Parke 
wrote  of  her  in  1809,  mentioning  the  opening  of  the  King's  Theatre, 
January  6:  "The  manager  .  .  .  engaged  several  new  performers;  among 
whom  were  Signora  Griglietti,  a  pleasing  young  singer,  Signor  Pedrazzi, 
who  had  little  voice,  and  Signora  Bussani  (from  the  opera  at  Lisbon), 
who  had  plenty  of  it,  but  whose  person  and  age  were  not  calculated 
to  fascinate  an  English  audience." 


"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar,  1889-94).  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated    uTo   my   dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"   a  composer  and 
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teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 
Thuille  died  in  1907. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  {zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten," 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bluht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


Don  Juan  {zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 

Krhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 

Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung 

Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft, 

Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluf  t. 

Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 

Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 

1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 

Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  vauen. 

Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 

Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 

Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 

Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 

Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 

So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 

Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 

So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen ! 


Don  Juan  {zu  Marcello). 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Br  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wiinschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 


VOICE 

Opera  Gesture 
Perfect  French 


Children's  Defective  Articulation  Corrected 


410  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK 

Mondays,  Thursdays,  171  W.  57th  STREET 
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These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson* : — 
Don  Juan  {to  Diego,  his  brother). 
O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 
Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal ! 
Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 
Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 
Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 
Wherever  Beauty  blooms;  kneel  down  to  each, 
And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 


Don  Juan  {to  Diego). 

I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 

Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 

Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 

Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek ! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 


Don  Juan  {to  Mar  cello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

•John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of 
that  composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Kitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "  Don  Juan."  "  Don  Juan  " 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L-  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess.  Be- 
cause he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another,  at 
last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."  * 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:  "The  First  Victim,  ' Zerlinchen' " ;  "The  Countess"; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau 's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adver- 
sary kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  Allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;    and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 

•See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "  Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "  Man  and  Superman  "  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  i."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood- wind).  The  first  of  the  fair  appa- 
ritions appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  the  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant ;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  B  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing" ;  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by  the 
theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the  song, 
but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is  heard, 
and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  2," 
is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new  victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.     The  themes  of  the   apparitions,   rhythmically 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelra  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims: — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 


"Ave  Maria,"  from  "The  Cross  of  Fire,"  A  Dramatic  Cantata, 
Op.  52 Max  Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;  now  living  at  Friedenau,  Berlin.) 

"Das  Feuerkreuz,"  based  on  an  incident  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Lady  of  the  Lake,"  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra  (organ 
ad  libitum),  poem  by  Heinrich  Bulthaupt,  music  by  Max  Bruch, 
was  first  sketched  by  the  composer  in  1874  at  Bonn,  and  completed 
at  Breslau  in  1888.  The  first  performance  was  at  Breslau  on  February 
26,  1889,  by  the  Breslau  Sing-Akademie,  to  which  the  cantata  is  dedi- 
cated. The  solo  singers  were  Miss  Pia  von  Sicherer,  soprano;  K. 
Scheidemantel,  baritone;  Kiihn,  bass.  The  composer  conducted.  The 
cantata  was  published  in  1889. 

The  cantata  contains  this  preface:  "Long  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  down  to  the  early  Middle  Ages,  there  still  survived 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  a  singular  heathen  custom.  When  one 
Gau  (Clan)  declared  war  upon  another,  the  chief  with  solemn  cere- 
monies consecrated  the  so-called  'Cross  of  Fire.'  A  cross  of  yew  was 
set  on  fire  at  an  altar  and  quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  sacrificed  goat; 
it  was  then  given  to  a  messenger  of  noble  birth,  whose  duty  it  was 
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to  carry  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  next  post  and  there  hand  it 
to  a  second  messenger.  The  latter  must  also  be  a  noble,  and  he  must 
then  carry  it  on  without  delay  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  Cross 
of  Fire  went  the  round  of  the  whole  country,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  as  a  signal  of  war.  It  rallied  to  the  flag  every  man-at-arms 
who  saw  it  and  responded  to  the  call  of  battle.  The  present  poem  is 
founded  on  this  custom,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  use  of  in  his 
'Lady  of  the  Lake.'"* 

In  Bulthaupt's  poem,  Norman  and  Mary  are  about  to  be  wedded  in 
a  mountain  chapel.  Norman  receives  the  fiery  cross  as  the  ceremony 
is  about  to  begin.  In  the  "Ave  Maria"  (No.  6),  the  deserted  bride 
pours  out  her  emotions. 

The  following  translation  into  English  is  by  Henry  G.  Chapman,  f 

Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  D  minor,  2-4: 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Maria! 

O  come  to  me  when  night  is  dark, 

On  tender  feet  with  light  surrounded, 

Thou  that  so  oft  a  gentle  balm 

Has  pour'd  upon  my  heart  sore  wounded. 

The  storm  is  raging  without  on  the  lea, 

O  come,  bring  thou  some  light  to  me. 

Maria,  I'm  but  a  reed,  wind-shaken: 

Help  me,  forsaken! 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen !  Ave  Maria !  Ave  Maria ! 

Andante  con  molto  di  moto : 

Where  art  thou,  my  lov'd  one, 

In  terrors  of  darkness? 

Who  spreads  thee  the  couch  thy  refreshment  demands? 

Who  covers  thee  gently  with  loving  hands? 

When  comes  the  day, 

Who  guards  thee  in  the  heat  of  the  fray? 

Arrows,  bolts,  and  lances  are  flying ! 

Alia  breve  ma  non  troppo,  2-2 : 

Woe's  me!     Spent  and  dying, 

On  our  warriors'  outermost  wall, 

The  horrors  fall ! 

They're  charging  again! 

Saviour  of  man! 

Norman !     He  sinks,  he's  slain. 

Tempo  I.,  D  major,  2-2: 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Maria! 

If  o'er  the  stormy  sea  thou  fare, 

It  stills  the  wildest  waves  to  meet  thee! 

Thou  smilest,  and  from  rock  to  thorn 

Sweet  summer  flow'rs  spring  up  to  greet  thee. 

For  we  are  naught,  with  all  our  pow'r! 

Be  thou  our  help  in  danger's  hour ! 

Those  thou  lov'st  from  injury  guard  thou, 

For  gracious  art  thou ! 

Ave  Maria,  Virgin  Queen!  Ave  Maria!  Ave,  Ave! 

*See  Scott's  poem:  Canto  Third. — Ed. 
t  The  translation  is  published  here  through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 
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Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helimina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"),— 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Oruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 

Weber  began   to  compose  the  overture  on  September   1,   1823,  and 

completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.     He  scored  the 

overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  T823. 

*  * 
The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 

though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 

After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 

theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 

derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:    "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 

anth' "  (act  i.,  No.  4).     The  original  tonality  is  preserved.     This  theme 

is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 

orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for    'cellos 

leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.     Sung  by  the 

first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 

is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
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kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Luf te  Ruh'"  (actii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring ;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act.  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "GeYard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.     He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
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He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera- — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe' s 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first  sce- 
nario was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pian- 
issimo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

•  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1006, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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A  voice  that  quickens  the  musical  ear  of 
childhood,  a  voice  that  stirs  the  musician 
to  his  most  inspired  moments,  and  yet  a 
voice  that  is  as  human  and  intimate  as  the 
voice  of  a  life-long  friend — this  is  the  voice 
of  the  Chickering. 


Chickering  &  Sons,   Boston,  Mass. 
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Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY   12 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


.     Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Beethoven  .         Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  61 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Larghetto. 

III.  Rondo. 


Wagner     . 


'A  Siegfried  Idyl" 


Haydn      .  .     Symphony  in  G  major,  "The  Surprise"  (B.  &  H.  No.  6) 

I.  Adagio:  Vivace  assai. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  di  molto. 


SOLOIST 
Mr.  ANTON  WITEK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 
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From  New  England's 
Largest  and  Most  Com- 
prehensive Collection  of 
Fine  Pianos. 


To  all  intending  piano  buyers,  Steinert's  offers  unequalled 
advantages.  Our  stocks  of  pianos  are  not  only  the  largest — they  are 
the  best  in  New  England.  You  can  make  comparison  here  of  a  great 
variety  of  models  and  an  amazing  number  of  really  famous  makes  of 
pianos.  You  can  suit  your  preference  as  to  what  you  will  invest,  for 
the  range  of  prices  is  complete — from  the  highest  which  works  of  art 
command  to  the  lowest  you  can  safely  pay  and  expect  satisfaction. 
We  offer  complete  stocks  of  these  instruments: 


The  world-famous  Steinway — The  superb  Hume — The  favorite 
Jewett,  used  by  hundreds  of  music  teachers — The  popular  Wood- 
bury, a  magnificent  piano  at  a  moderate  price.     From  $275  up. 


Steinway,  Weber,  Steck — all  international  pianos  with  factories 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  —  and  the  well-known  Wheelock, 
Stuyvesant  and  Stroud.  From  $550  up.  Other  Player= 
Pianos  only  $395. 

COMPLETE  STOCKS  OF  VICTOR  VICTROLAS  AND  RECORDS 
AT  STEINERT  HALL  AND  35  ARCH  STREET 


109  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  ...   .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181  ill 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  D wight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
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THE  HOUR  GLASS . 

Words  by  A.  Groves.     Music  by  H.  T.  Burleigh. 

TWO  POEMS— By  W.  E.  Henley 

Set  to  Music  by  H.  T.  Burleigh. 
1.     Bring  Her  Again  to  Me.  2.     The  Spring  My  Dear. 


KANDAHAR 


Words  by  A.  Groves.     Music  by  I.  BergA. 


HER  SONGS— MY  TEARS 

Words  by  Christina  Rossetti.     Musio  by  H.  Clough-Leighter. 

SHADOWED  IN  YOUR  HAND 

Words  by  Dante  G.  Rossetti.     Music  by  H.  Clough-Leighter. 
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14  East  43rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


TO 


iltasmt&ijjamlin 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs:^—  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  {Sigmd)  Dr.  yjXL  MUCK 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


January  i,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues , 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  The  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G ;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State" :  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave,  should  go  to  his  own  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


* 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.     The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;   each  phrase  is  a  de- 


Wu^lTTzeh 

The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 


236  Bay  State  Road  ::  ::    .      ::  Boston 


scending  arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins ; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood- wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  61  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  composed  this  concerto  in  1806  for  the  violinist,  Franz 
Clement,  who  played  it  for  the  first  time  at  his  concert  in  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien,  December  23  of  that  year.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  bears  this  title,  written  by  Beethoven: 
"Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  Direttore  al 
Theatro  a  Vienne.     dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.  1806." 

The  title  of  the  first  published  edition  ran  as  follows:  "Concerto 
pour  le  Violon  avec  Accompagnement  de  deux  Violons,  Alto,  Flute, 
deux  Hautbois,  deux  Clarinettes,  Cors,  Bassons,  Trompettes,  Timballes, 
Violoncelle  et  Basse,  compose  et  dedie  a  son  Ami  Monsieur  de  Breuning 
Secretaire  Aulique  au  Service  de  sa  Majeste*  l'Empereur  d'Autriche  par 
Louis  van  Beethoven." 

The  date  of  this  publication  was  March,  1809;  but  in  August,  1808, 
an  arrangement  by  Beethoven  of  the  violin  concerto  for  pianoforte 


Inflammation  of  the    throat,    bronchial  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 
Prices,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in-healthy  condition.     Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.    Sample  sent  on  request 

Manf'd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,   Ltd.,  New  York 


and  orchestra,  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Breuning  and  advertised  as 
Op.  61,  was  published  by  the  same  firm,  Kunst-  und  Industrie-Comptoir. 
For  the  pianoforte  arrangement  Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza  with  kettle- 
drum obbligato  for  the  first  movement  and  a  "passageway"  from  the 
andante  (for  so  in  this  arrangement  Beethoven  calls  the  larghetto)  to 
the  rondo.  This  pianoforte  arrangement  is  mentioned  in  a  letter 
written  by  Beethoven  to  Ignace  Pleyel  at  Paris,  early  in  1807.  Beet- 
hoven names  six  works,  and  says:  "I  intend  to  offer  the  six  works 
mentioned  below  to  houses  in  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna,  on  condition 
that  in  each  of  these  cities  they  shall  appear  on  a  day  fixed  beforehand. 
In  this  way  I  think  that  it  will  be  to  my  interest  to  make  my  works 
known  rapidly,  while  as  regards  payment  I  believe  that  the  terms  are 
to  my  interest  and  likewise  to  that  of  the  different  houses."  The  list 
contained:  "i,  a  symphony;  2,  an  overture  written  for  Collin's 
tragedy  • Coriolanus ' ;  3,  a  violin  concerto;  4,  three  quartets;  5,  a 
pianoforte  concerto ;  6,  the  violin  concerto  arranged  for  the  pianoforte, 
with  additional  notes." 

Beethoven,  often  behindhand  in  finishing  compositions  for  solo 
players, — according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bartolini  and  others, — did 
not  have  the  concerto  ready  for  rehearsal,  and  Clement  played  it  at 
the  concert  a  vista. 


* 


The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins 
with  a  long  orchestral  ritornello.  The  first  theme  is  announced  by 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  and  the  theme  is  introduced  by  four 
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PRICE,  $1.25  POSTPAID 

A  collection  of  piano  pieces  which  fascinate  by  their  spontaneity  and  |. 
fresh  flavor.      Mr.  Lemont  offers  an  abundance  of  melody  and  a 

pleasingly  euphonious  harmonic  scheme,  which  always  shows  refine-  U 
ment  and  sprightly  fancy.    To  those  who  play  for  pleasure,  to  whom 

music  brings  joy  and  relaxation,  these  facile  and  effective  composi-  Is 
tions  will  be  more  than  welcome. 

The  cover  is  a  marvel  of  the  printing  art,  in  four  colors,  tied  with  silk  p* 
cord,  making  the  collection  a  most  attractive  gift  to  a  musical  friend. 

"Destined  to  be  the  most  successful  suite  since  WATER  SCENES.* '  L 

— Musical  Courier  — i 
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taps  of  the  kettledrums  (on  D).*  After  the  first  phrase  there  are 
four  more  kettledrum  strokes  on  A.  The  wind  instruments  go  on  with 
the  second  phrase.  Then  come  the  famous  and  problematical  four 
D-sharps  in  the  first  violins.  The  short  second  theme  is  given  out 
by  wood- wind  and  horns  in  D  major  repeated  in  D  minor  and  devel- 
oped at  length.  The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  half-cadence  on  the 
dominant.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The  solo 
violin  plays  the  themes  or  embroiders  them.  The  working-out  is  long 
and  elaborate.  A  cadenza  is  introduced  at  the  climax  of  the  conclu- 
sion theme,  and  there  is  a  short  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Larghetto,  in  G  major,  4-4,  is  a  romance  in 
free  form.  The  accompaniment  is  lightly  scored,  and  the  theme  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  orchestra,  while  the  solo  violin  embroiders 
with  elaborate  figuration  until  the  end,  when  it  brings  in  the  theme, 
but  soon  abandons  it  to  continue  the  embroidery.  A  cadenza  leads  to 
the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Rondo,  in  D  major,  6-8,  is  based  on  a  theme 
that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-dance.  The  second  theme  is  a  sort  of 
hunting-call  for  the  horns.  There  is  place  for  the  insertion  of  a  free 
cadenza  near  the  end. 


* 


There  is  disagreement  as  to  the  birthday  of  Franz  Clement.  1782? 
1784?  The  painstaking  C.  F.  Pohl  gives  November  17,  1780  ("Haydn 
in  London,"  Vienna,  1867,  p.  38),  and  Pohl's  accuracy  has  seldom  been 
challenged.  The  son  of  a  highway-construction-commissioner,  Clement 
appeared  in  public  as  an  infant  phenomenon  at  the  Royal  National 
Theatre,  Vienna,  March  27,  1789.  In  1791  and  1792  he  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  England  by  his  concerts  at  London  and  in  provincial  towns. 
At  his  benefit  concert  in  London,  June  10,  1791,  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition,  and  Haydn  conducted  a  new  symphony  from 
manuscript;  and  Clement  played  at  a  concert  given  by  Haydn  in 
Oxford,  July  7,  1791,  when  the  latter  went  thither  to  receive  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  (July  8).  The  king  rewarded  the  boy  richly  for 
his  performances  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Clement  journeyed  as  a  virtuoso  through  Germany,  and  some  time 
in  1792  settled  in  Vienna.  A  writer  in  1796  praised  the  beauty  of  his 
tone,  the  purity  of  his  technic,  the  warmth  and  taste  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, and  added:  "It  is  a  pity  that  a  young  man  of  such  distinguished 
talent  is  obliged  to  live  far  from  encouragement,  without  any  pecuniary 

*  There  is  a  story  that  these  tones  were  suggested  to  the  composer  by  his  hearing  a  neighbor  knocking  at 
the  door  of  his  house  for  admission  late  at  night.  There  were  extractors  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  before 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  saw  the  man  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  long, 
ragged  and  singed  in  several  places  who  had  been  at  work  for  eight  years  at  the  grand  academy  of  Lagado. 
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support,  miserably  poor,  in  a  place  where  there  are  so  many  rich  and 
influential  lovers  of  music."  Clement  was  conductor  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  from  1802  to  181 1..  In  .18 13  Weber,  conductor  of  the  opera 
at  Prague,  invited  him  to  be  concert-master  there,  for  as  a  virtuoso, 
a  man  of  prodigious  memory,  and  as  a  reader  at  sight  he  was  then 
famous  throughout  Europe.  Clement  stayed  at  Prague  for  four  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Vienna.  (Before  his  call  to  Prague  he  attempted 
to  make  a  journey  through  Russia.  At  Riga  he  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  kept  under  suspicion  for 
a  month  and  then  taken  to  the  Austrian  frontier.)  In  182 1  he  travelled 
with  the  great  soprano,  Angelica  Catalani,  and  conducted  her  concerts. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  life  was  disorderly,  his  art  sank  to  quackery, 
and  he  died  miserably  poor,  November  3,  1842,  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

Clement  in  1805  stood  at  the  head  of  violinists.  A  contemporary 
said  of  him  then:  "His  performance  is  magnificent,  and  probably  in 
its  way  unique.  It  is  not  the  bold,  robust,  powerful  playing  that 
characterizes  the  school  of  Viotti;  but  it  is  indescribably  graceful, 
dainty,  elegant."  His  memory  was  such  that  he  made  a  full  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  Haydn's  "Creation"  from  the  score  as  he  remem- 
bered it,  and  Haydn  adopted  it  for  publication.  Hanslick  quotes 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  already  in  1808  Clement's  playing  had 
degenerated  sadly,  but  Weber  wrote  from  Vienna,  April  16,  18 13: 
"Clement's  concert  in  the  Leopoldstadt.  Full  house.  He  played 
nobly;   old  school — but  with  such  precision!" 

Sey fried  pictured  Clement  in  his  evil  days  as  a  cynical,  odd  fish, 
squat  in  appearance,  who  wore,  summer  and  winter,  a  thin  little  coat, 
— a  slovenly,  dirty  fellow.  Clement  composed  small  pieces  for  the  stage, 
six  concertos  and  twenty-five  concertinos  for  the  violin,  pianoforte 
concertos,  overtures,  and  much  chamber  music.  The  Tsar  Alexander 
gave  him  several  costly  violins,  which  he  sold  to  instrument  makers. 


"A  Siegfried  Idyl." Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  18 13;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Biilow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner   married  Minna   Planer,    November   24,    1836,    at 
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Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Bulow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  forme  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "  Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I 
trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne,  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood-wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,   one  double-bass,   one  flute,   one  oboe,   two  clarinets, 


"The  first  American  Contralto  in  the  Concert  field." 

Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  21st.  1913 
For  concert  engagements  address:   HAENSEL  &  JONES,  AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."  The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  187 1,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama  "Sieg- 
fried" was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
ein";  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

Wagner  wrote  a  dedication  to  his  wife : — 

Es  war  Dein  opfermutig  hehrer  Wille 

Der  meinem  Werk  die  Werdestatte  fand, 

Von  Dir  geweiht  zu  weltentriickter  Stille, 

Wo  nun  es  wuchs  und  kraftig  uns  entstand, 

Die  Heldenwelt  uns  zaubernd  zum  Idylle, 

Uraltes  Fern  zu  trautem  Heimatland. 

Erscholl  ein  Ruf  da  froh  in  meine  Weisen: 

"Ein  Sohn  ist  da!"     Der  musste  Siegfried  heissen. 

Fur  ihn  und  Dich  durft '  ich  in  Tonen  danken, — 

Wie  gab'  es  Liebesthaten  hold'ren  Lohn? 

Sie  hegten  wir  in  uns 'res  Heimes  Schranken, 

Die  stille  Freude,  die  hier  ward  zum  Ton 

Die  sich  uns  treu  erwiesen  ohne  Wanken, 

So  Siegfried  hold,  wie  freundlich  uns'rem  Sohn, 

Mit  Deiner  Huld  sei  ihnen  jetzt  erschlossen, 

Was  sonst  als  tonend  Gluck  wir  still  genossen. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson  has  Englished  this  poem  freely  in  verse: — 

Thy  sacrifices  have  shed  blessings  o'er  me, 

And  to  my  work  have  given  noble  aim, 
And  in  the  hour  of  conflict  they  upbore  me, 

Until  my  labor  reached  a  sturdy  frame, 
Oft  in  the  land  of  legends  we  were  dreaming, 

Those  legends  which  contain  the  Teuton's  fame, 
Until  a  son  upon  our  lives  was  beaming, 

Siegfried  must  be  our  youthful  hero's  name. 
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For  him  and  thee  in  tones  I  now  am  praising; 

What  thanks  for  deeds  of  love  could  better  be? 
Within  our  souls  the  grateful  song  upraising 

Which  in  this  music  I  have  now  set  free? 
And  in  the  cadence  I  have  held,  united, 

Siegfried,  our  dearly  cherished  son,  and  thee; 
And  all  the  harmonies  I  now  am  bringing 
But  speak  the  thought  which  in  my  heart  is  ringing. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  "  Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 


Symphony  in  G  major,  "The  Surprise"  (B.  &  H.  No.  6). 

Josef  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;   died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.) 

This  symphony,  known  as  "The  Surprise"  and  in  Germany  as  the 
symphony  "with  the  drum-stroke,"  is  the  third  of  the  twelve  Salomon 
symphonies  as  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (London).  It  is  numbered  42  in  Sieber's 
edition;  36  in  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  Library;  6  in  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel's  edition;  3  in  Bote  and  Bock's;  140  in  Wotquenne's  Cata- 
logue; 4  in  Peters. 

Composed  in  1791,  this  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
on  March  23,  1792,  at  the  sixth  Salomon  concert  in  London.  It  pleased 
immediately  and  greatly.  The  Oracle  characterized  the  second  move- 
ment as  one  of  Haydn's  happiest  inventions,  and  likened  "the  surprise" 
— which  is  occasioned  by  the  sudden  orchestral  crashes  in  the  Andante 
— to  a  shepherdess,  lulled  by  the  sound  of  a  distant  waterfall,  awakened 
suddenly  from  sleep  and  frightened  by  the  unexpected  discharge  of  a 
musket. 

Griesinger,  in  his  Life  of  Haydn  (18 10),  contradicts  the  story  that 
Haydn  introduced  these  crashes  to  arouse  the  English  women  from 
sleep.  Haydn  also  contradicted  it,  and  said  it  was  his  intention  only 
to  surprise  the  audience  by  something  new.  "The  first  allegro  of  my 
symphony  was  received  with  countless  'Bravo's,'  but  enthusiasm  rose 
to  its  highest  pitch  after  the  Andante  with  the  drum  stroke.  '  Ancora! 
ancoraV  was  cried  out  on  all  sides,  and  Pleyel  himself  complimented 
me  on  my  idea."  On  the  other  hand,  Gyrowetz,  in  his  Autobiography, 
p.  59  (1848),  said  that  he  visited  Haydn  just  after  he  had  composed 
the  Andante,  and  Haydn  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  played  it  to 
him  on  the  piano,  and,  sure  of  his  success,  said  with  a  roguish  laugh: 
"The  women  will  cry  out  here!"  C.  F.  Pohl  added  a  footnote,  when 
he  quoted  this  account  of  Gyrowetz,  and  called  attention  to  Haydn's 
humorous  borrowing  of  a  musical  thought  of  Martini  to  embellish  his 
setting  of  music  to  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  when 
he  had  occasion  to  put  music  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  was  long  known  in  London  as  "the  favorite  grand 
overture." 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  ancUshort  introduction,  Adagio 
cantabile,  G  major,  3-4.  A  melodious  phrase  for  wood- wind  and  horns 
alternates  with  chromatic  developments  in  the  strings.  The  main 
body  of  the  movement  is  Vivace  assai,  G  major,  6-8.  The  first  section 
of  the  first  theme  is  given  out  piano  by  the  strings,  and  the  second 
section  follows  immediately,  forte,  for  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  unusual  length.  The  second  and  playful  theme  is  in 
D  major.  A  side  theme  is  more  developed  than  the  second,  and  ends 
the  first  part  of  the  movement  with  passage-work.  The  free  fantasia 
is  short.  The  third  part  is  much  like  the  first.  The  second  and  side 
themes  are  now  in  the  tonic.     There  is  no  coda. 

II.  Andante,  C  major,  2-4.  The  theme  was  used  by  Haydn  in  his 
"Seasons"  (1801)  in  Simon's  air,  where  the  plowman  whistles  a  tune: — 

With  eagerness  the  husbandman 
His  tilling  work  begins; 
In  furrows  long  he  whistling  walks 
And  tunes  a  wonted  lay. 

(This  wretched  version  of  the  German  was  published  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  full  score  (1 802-1 803),  for  it  was  found  impossible  to  use 
Thomson's  original  poem  with  the  German  text.  The  later  translations 
— as  the  one  beginning  "With  joy  th'  impatient  Husbandman" — 
make  no  allusion  to  the  farmer's  "whistling  ...  a  wonted  lay."  In 
this  air  from  "The  Seasons"  the  piccolo  represents  the  husbandman's 
whistling;  the  "wonted  lay" — the  theme  of  this  Andante  in  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony — is  not  in  the  voice  part,  but  it  is  heard  now  and 
then  in  the  accompaniment,  as  a  counter- theme.) 

The  strings  give  out  this  theme  piano  and  pianissimo;  after  each 
period  the  full  orchestra  comes  in  with  a  crash  on  a  fortissimo  chord.* 
Variations  of  the  theme  follow:  (1)  melody,  forte,  in  second  violins 
and  violas;  (2)  C  minor  Jf,  with  modulation  to  E-flat  major;    (3)  E-flat 

*  W.  F.  Apthorp  said  that,  when  Julien  visited  Boston  with  his  famous  orchestra  in  1853-54,  he  chose  this 
movement  as  one  of  his  battle  horses.  "To  make  the  'surprise'  still  more  surprising,  he  added  an  enormous 
bass-drum,  the  largest,  I  believe,  ever  seen  in  this  country  up  to  the  time." 
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major,  melody  at  first  for  oboe,  then  for  violins,  with  pretty  passages 
for  flute  and  oboe;  (4)  full  orchestra  jf,  then  piano  with  the  melody 
changed.  There  is  again  a  fortissimo  with  a  fermata,  and  it  seems  as 
though  a  fifth  variation  would  begin  piano,  but  the  melody  apparently 
escapes,  and  the  movement  ends  pp. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-4.  The  trio  is  in  the 
tonic. 

IV.  Allegro  di  molto,  G  major,  2-4.  This  finale  is  a  rondo  on  two 
chief  themes,  interspersed  with  subsidiary  passage-work. 

* 
*  * 

Haydn's  name  began  to  be  mentioned  in  England  in  1765,  and  sym- 
phonies by  him  were  played  in  concerts  given  by  J.  C.  Bach,  Abel, 
and  others  in  the  seventies.  Lord  Abingdon  tried  in  1783  to  persuade 
Haydn  to  take  the  direction  of  the  Professional  Concerts  which  had 
just  been  founded.  Gallini  asked  him  his  terms  for  an  opera.  Salo- 
mon, violinist,  conductor,  manager,  sent  a  music  publisher,  one  Bland 
— an  auspicious  name — to  coax  him  to  London,  but  Haydn  was  loath 
to  leave  Prince  Esterhazy.  Prince  Nicolaus  died  in  1790,  and  his 
successor,  Prince  Anton,  who  did  not  care  for  music,  dismissed  the 
orchestra  at  Esterhaz,  and  kept  only  a  brass  band;  but  he  added  four 
hundred  gulden  to  the  annual  pension  of  one  thousand  gulden  be- 
queathed to  Haydn  by  Prince  Nicolaus.  Haydn  then  made  Vienna 
his  home.  And  one  day,  when  he  was  at  work  in  his  house,  the  "  Ham- 
berger"  house  in  which  Beethoven  also  once  lived,  a  man  appeared, 
and  said:  "1  am  Salomon,  and  I  come  from  London  to  take  you  back 
with  me.  We  will  agree  on  the  job  to-morrow."  Haydn  was  intensely 
amused  by  the  use  of  the  word  "job."  The  contract  for  one  season 
was  as  follows:  Haydn  should  receive  three  hundred  pounds  for  an 
opera  written  for  the  manager  Gallini,  three  hundred  pounds  for  six 
symphonies,  and  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright,  two  hundred 
pounds  for  twenty  new  compositions  to  be  produced  in  as  many  con- 
certs under  Haydn's  direction,  two  hundred  pounds  as  guarantee  for 
a  benefit  concert.  Salomon  deposited  five  thousand  gulden  with  the 
bankers,  Fries  &  Company,  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith.  Haydn  had 
five  hundred  gulden  ready  for  travelling  expenses,  and  he  borrowed 
four  hundred  and  fifty  more  from  his  prince. 

This  Johann  Peter  Salomon  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1745.  His  family 
lived  in  the  house  in  which  Beethoven  was  born.  When  he  was  only 
thirteen  he  was  a  paid  member  of  the  Elector  Clement  August's  orches- 
tra. He  travelled  as  a  virtuoso,  settled  in  Berlin  as  a  concert-master 
to  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia,  and  worked  valiantly  for  Haydn  and  his 
music  against  the  opposition  of  Quanz,  Graun,  Kirnberger,  who  looked 
upon  Haydn  as  a  revolutionary.  Prince  Heinrich  gave  up  his  orchestra ; 
and  Salomon,  after  a  short  but  triumphant  visit  to  Paris,  settled  in 
London  in  1781.     There  he  prospered  as  player,  manager,  leader,  until 
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in  1815,  on  November  25,  he  died  in  his  own  house,  as  the  result  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse*  in  August  of  that  year.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  William  Gardiner  described  him  as 
"a  finished  performer;  his  style  was  not  bold  enough  for  the  orchestra, 
but  it  was  exquisite  in  a  quartet.  He  was  also  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, no  man  having  been  admitted  more  into  the  society  of  kings 
and  princes  for  his  companionable  qualities.  .  .  .  Mr.  Salomon's  violin 
was  the  celebrated  one  that  belonged  to  Corelli,  with  his  name  elegantly 
embossed  in  large  capital  letters  on  the  ribs."  Gardiner,  by  the  way, 
in  1804  forwarded  to  Haydn  through  Salomon,  as  a  return  for  the  "many 
hours  of  delight"  afforded  him  by  Haydn's  compositions,  "six  pairs 
of  cotton  stockings,  in  which  is  worked  that  immortal  air,  'God  pre- 
serve the  Emperor  Francis,'  with  a  few  other  quotations."  Among 
these  other  quotations  were  "My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair"  and 
"the  bass  solo  of  'The  Leviathan.'"  The  stockings  were  wrought 
in  Gardiner's  factory.  In  the  last  years  Salomon  was  accused  of  avarice, 
that  "good,  old-gentlemanly  vice,"  but  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  he  was  generous  to  extravagance. 

The  first  of  the  Salomon-Haydn  concerts  was  given  March  11,  1791, 
at  the  Hanover  Square  rooms.  Haydn,  as  was  the  custom,  "presided 
at  the  harpsichord";  Salomon  stood  as  leader  of  the  orchestra.  The 
symphony  was  in  D  major,  No.  2,  of  the  London  list  of  twelve.  The 
Adagio  was  repeated,  an  unusual  occurrence,  but  the  cities  preferred 
the  first  movement. 

The  orchestra  was  thus  composed:  twelve  to  sixteen  violins,  four 
violas,  three  'cellos,  four  double-basses,  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  horns, 
trumpets,  drums — in  all  about  forty  players. 

Haydn  left  London  toward  the  end  of  June,  1792.  Salomon  invited 
him  again  to  write  six  new  symphonies.  Haydn  arrived  in  London, 
February  4,  1794,  and  did  not  leave  England  until  August  15,  1795. 
The  orchestra  at  the  opera  concerts  in  the  grand  new  concert-hall  of 
the  King's  Theatre  was  made  up  of  sixty  players.  Haydn's  engage- 
ment was  again  a  profitable  one.  He  made  by  concerts,  lessons,  sym- 
phonies, etc.,  twelve  hundred  pounds.  He  was  honored  in  many  ways 
by  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  nobility.  He  was  twenty-six  times  at 
Carlton  House,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  concert-room;  and, 
after  he  had  waited  long  for  his  pay,  he  sent  a  bill  from  Vienna  for 
one  hundred  guineas,  which  Parliament  promptly  settled. 

*  Beethoven  had  written  a  long  letter  to  him  on  June  ist  of  that  year  with  reference  to  the  publication 
of  some  of  his  works  in  England.  Hearing  of  his  death  he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  Ries,  expressing  his  grief, 
"as  he  was  a  noble  man  whom  I  remember  from  my  childhood." 
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PROGRAMME 


Beethoven    .        .        .        •        .        Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Goldmark Overture  to  "Sakuntala,"  Op.  13 


Saint-Saens         .         .         .   Concerto,  C  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  44 

I.     Allegro  moderato;  Andante. 
II.     Allegro  vivace;  Andante. 
III.     Finale,  Allegro. 

Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 
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There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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variety  of  models  and  an  amazing  number  of  really  famous  makes  of 
pianos.  You  can  suit  your  preference  as  to  what  you  will  invest,  for 
the  range  of  prices  is  complete — from  the  highest  which  works  of  art 
command  to  the  lowest  you  can  safely  pay  and  expect  satisfaction. 
We  offer  complete  stocks  of  these  instruments: 
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The  world-famous  Steinway — The  superb  Hume  —  The  favorite 
Jewett,  used  by  hundreds  of  music  teachers — The  popular  Wood- 
bury, a  magnificent  piano  at  a  moderate  price.     From  $275  up. 


Steinway,  Weber,  Steck — all  international  pianos  with  factories 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  —  and  the  well-known  Wheelock, 
Stuyvesant  and  Stroud.  From  $550  up.  Other  Player- 
Pianos  only  $395. 
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Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93  .   .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  18 12.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 18 1 2."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5 :  "We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-for  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L,.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The 
same  periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and 
tone-artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling 
our  passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  18 12,  and  Stauden- 
heim,  his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to 
Toplitz  by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's 
horn  found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony; 
to  Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz;  and  lastly  to  his  brother 
Johann's*  home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  18 13.  Beethoven  in  the 
same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 
success.  The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,  18 13,  at  a 
concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 


* 
*  * 


As  the  name  of  Malzel  is  associated  closely  with  the  second  move- 
ment of  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a  sketch  of  his  adventurous  career  will 
not  be  impertinent. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  18 12-13  bis  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon. 
The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and  tunes;  the 
latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  ordinary  military 
band    of    the   period, — trumpets,    drums,     flutes,     clarinets,    oboes, 

*  Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gulsbesilzer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's 
pet  aversion. 
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TO 

Boston,  March  6,  1914. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO., 

Gentlemen: — 

On  arriving  in  Boston  after 
my  trans-continental  concert  tour 
of  the  past  several  months,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  wish  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  of  the  unfailing  satis- 
faction your  pianos  have  given 
me.  The  high  opinion  which  I 
had  of  these  superb  instruments 
before  the  tour  has  been  but 
strengthened,  and  /  believe  that 
the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  today 
represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  piano  making. 

No  doubt  your  Tension  Reson- 
ator is  the  greatest  advance  in 
piano  construction  for  many  years. 
It  contributes  largely  to  the  carry- 
ing, or  singing,  capacity  of  your 
pianos,  as  well  as  to  their  remark- 
able depth  of  tone.  Their  sensi- 
tiveness is  extraordinary,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  for  your  pianos  is  indicative  of  a  superior 
musical  nature  on  the  part  of  that  individual. 

The  advent  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  piano  making,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
in  them  is  found  the  apogee  of  truly  musical,  artistic  piano  building. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement,  and  your  building  of  these 
unrivalled  pianos  must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  gratulation 
on  the  part  of  every  serious  musician.     Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 


(Signed) 


^1 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.    . 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


cymbals,  triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a  cylinder.  Over- 
tures by  Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military  Symphony  were 
played  with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned  his  "Wellington's 
Sieg,"  or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine.  Malzel  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit  of  Austrian  and  Ba- 
varian soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."* 

This  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel  (Malzl)  was  born  at  Regensburg, 
August  15,  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  an  organ-builder.  In  1792  he 
settled  at  Vienna  as  a  music  teacher,  but  soon  made  a  name  for 
himself  by  inventing  mechanical  music  works.  In  1808  he  was  ap- 
pointed court  mechanician,  and  in  18 16  he  constructed  a  metronome,! 
though  Winkel,  of  Amsterdam,  claimed  the  idea  as  his.  Malzel  also 
made  ear-trumpets,  and  Beethoven  tried  them,  as  he  did  others.  His 
life  was  a  singular  one,  and  the  accounts  of  it  are  contradictory.  Two 
leading  French  biographical  dictionaries  insist  that  Malzel's  "brother 
Leonhard"  invented  the  mechanical  toys  attributed  to  Johann,  but 
they  are  wholly  wrong.  Fetis  and  one  or  two  others  state  that  he  took 
the  panharmonicon  with  him  to  the  United  States  in  1826,  and  sold  it 
at  Boston  to  a  society  for  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, — an  incredi- 
ble statement.  No  wonder  that  the  Count  de  Pontecoulant,  in  his 
"Organographies  repeating  the  statement,  adds,  "I  think  there  is  an 
extra  cipher."  But  Malzel  did  visit  America,  and  he  spent  several 
years  here.  He  landed  at  New  York,  February  3,  1826,  and  the  Ship 
News  announced  the  arrival  of  "Mr.  Maelzel,  Professor  of  Music  and 
Mechanics,  inventor  to  the  Panharmonicon  and  the  Musical  Time 
Keeper."  He  brought  with  him  the  famous  automata, — the  Chess 
Player,  the  Austrian  Trumpeter,  and  the  Rope  Dancers, — and 
opened  an  exhibition  of  them  at  the  National  Hotel,  112  Broadway, 
April  13,  1826.  The  Chess  Player  was  invented  by  Wolfgang  von 
Kempelen.  t  Malzel  bought  it  at  the  sale  of  von  Kemp elen's  effects 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  at  Vienna,  and  made  unimportant  improve- 
ments.    The  Chess  Player  had  strange  adventures.     It  was  owned  for 

*For  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over  the  "Schlacht  Symphonie" 
see  "Beethoven's  Letters,"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalischer  (London,  1909),  vol.  i.  pp.  322-326.  The  two  were 
afterwards  reconciled. 

t  There  were  two  kinds  of  this  metronome  radically  different  in  construction.  "This  accounts  for  the 
different  metronome  figures  given  by  Beethoven  himself,  as  for  instance  for  the  A  major  symphony."  Beetho- 
ven thought  highly  of  the  metronome;  he  thought  of  "giving  up  these  senseless  terms,  Allegro,  Andante,  Adagio, 
Presto." 

X  Senor  Torre  y  Quevedo,  who  claims  to  have  invented  a  chess-playing  machine,  had  a  forerunner  in 
Baron  von  Kempelen,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  travelled  through  Europe  with  what  he  de- 
scribed as  an  unbeatable  chess  automaton  in  the  likeness  of  a  Turk.  Kempelen  used  to  conceal  a  man  in 
the  chest  on  which  the  Turk  was  seated,  but  so  ingenious  was  the  contrivance  that  for  a  long  time  every- 
body was  deceived.  Napoleon  played  chess  with  the  pseudo-automaton  when  stopping  at  Schonbrunn, 
after  the  battle  of  Wagram.  He  lost  the  first  game,  and  in  the  second  deliberately  made  two  false  moves. 
The  pieces  were  replaced  each  time,  but  on  the  Emperor  making  a  third  false  move  the  Turk  swept  all  the 
pieces  off  the  board.     (Daily  Chronicle,  London,  Summer  of  1914.) 
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The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 
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a  time  by  Eugene  Beauharnais,  when  he  was  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  Malzel  had  much  trouble  in  getting  it  away  from  him. 
Malzel  gave  an  exhibition  in  Boston  at  Julien  Hall,  on  a  corner  of  Milk 
and  Congress  Streets.  The  exhibition  opened  September  13,  1826,  and 
closed  October  28  of  that  year.  He  visited  Boston  again  in  1828  and 
in  1833.  On  his  second  visit  he  added  "The  Conflagration  of  Mos- 
cow,"* a  panorama,  which  he  sold  to  three  Bostonians  for  six  thousand 
dollars.  Hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  Panharmonicon  legend. 
He  also  exhibited  an  automatic  violoncellist.  Malzel  died  on  the  brig 
"Otis"  on  his  way  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia  on  July  21,  1838;  and 
he  was  buried  at  sea,  off  Charleston.  The  United  States  Gazette  pub- 
lished his  eulogy,  and  said,  with  due  caution:  "He  has  gone,  we  hope, 
where  the  music  of  his  Harmonicons  will  be  exceeded."  The  Chess 
Player  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  burning  of  the  Chinese  Museum  at 
Philadelphia,  July  5,  1854.  An  interesting  and  minute  account  of 
Malzel's  life  in  America,  written  by  George  Allen,  is  published  in  the 
"Book  of  the  First  American  Chess  Congress,"  pp.  420-484  (New  York, 
1859).  See  also  "Metronome  de  Maelzel"  (Paris,  1833);  the  "History 
of  the  Automatic  Chess  Player,"  published  by  George  S.  Hilliard, 
Boston,  1826;  Mendel's  "Musikalisches  Conversations-Lexicon."  In 
Poe's  fantastical  "Von  Kempelen  and  his  Discovery"  the  description 
of  his  Kempelen,  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  is  said  by  some  to  fit  Malzel,  but  Poe's 
story  was  probably  not  written  before  1848.  Poe's  article,  "Maelzel's 
Chess  Player,"  a  remarkable  analysis,  was  first  published  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  of  April,  1836.  Portions  of  this  article  other  than 
those  pertaining  to  the  analysis  were  taken  by  Poe  from  Sir  David 
Brewster's  "Lectures  on  Natural  Magic." 


* 
*  * 


The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  "  Redoutensaal "  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  1814. 


*  * 


This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  on 

*  See  in  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Major  Jack  Downing,"  by  Seba  Smith  (Boston,  2d  ed.,  1834),  Letter 
LXIX.  (page  231),  dated  Portland,  October  22,  1833,  "in  which  Cousin  Nabby  describes  her  visit  to  Mr. 
Maelzel's  Congregation  of  Moscow." 
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December  14,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  on  November  16,  1844;  and  a^  this 
same  concert,  led  by  George  Loder,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "The 
Hebrides,"  was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

* 
*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte;  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.  The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).  The  theme  is  now  treated 
more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  "ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.  There  is  a  more  striking  second 
theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
persistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
rupted by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
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in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.     The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  finale  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
on  two  themes.  The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 
F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.  Sudden 
changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
symphony  in  18 14. 

The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 
shorter  by  thirty-four  measures. 


* 


At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
lick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony 
was  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not 
exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  8,  for  the 
former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late 
as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  sym- 
phony, and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  11,  18 18. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  1817. 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Societe"  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.  F6tis, 
hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony 
was  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for 
the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  which  alone  could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having 
composed  some  of  his  great  works,  especially  the  'Eroica,'  left  this 
broad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of  thought  to  put  bounda- 
ries to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  Fetis  found  admi- 
rable things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their  proportions." 
But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete,  grace,  gentle  joy, 
even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them.  .  .  .  This  sym- 
phony, then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto 
them."     Wagner's  admiration  for  the  Eighth  is  well  known. 
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Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.  l,enz 
saw  in  the  "Eroica,"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and  the  Eighth  a  "mili- 
tary trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and  char- 
acterized the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of  drum-rolls." 
Ulibischeff  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a  satire  or  a  musical 
parody  on  Rossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion  when  Beethoven 
wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for  Ulibischeff's  hypothe- 
sis, Rossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna  until  after  1812. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  27,  1846;  at  Moscow,  April  7,  1861. 


Overture  to  "Sakuntala,"  in  F  major,  Op.  13.    Carl  Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  in  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;*  died  at  Vienna, 

January  3,  1915.) 

This  overture,  the  first  of  Goldmark's  important  works  in  order  of 
composition,  and  the  work  that  made  him  world-famous,  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  December  26, 
1865. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  6,  1877. 

The  following  preface  is  printed  in  the  full  score : — 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  Kalidasa's  famous 
work,  "Sakuntala,"  we  here  briefly  condense  its  contents. 

Sakuntala,  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  is  brought  up  in  a  penitentiary  grove  by 
the  chief  of  a  sacred  caste  of  priests  as  his  adopted  daughter.  The  great  king 
Dushianta  enters  the  sacred  grove  while  out  hunting;  he  sees  Sakuntala,  and  is 
immediately  inflamed  with  love  for  her. 

A  charming  love-scene  follows,  which  closes  with  the  union  (according  to  Grund- 
harveri,  the  marriage)  of  both. 

The  king  gives  Sakuntala,  who  is  to  follow  him  later  to  his  capital  city,  a  ring 
by  which  she  shall  be  recognized  as  his  wife. 

A  powerful  priest,  to  whom  Sakuntala  has  forgotten  to  show  due  hospitality, 
in  the  intoxication  of  her  love,  revenges  himself  upon  her  by  depriving  the  king  of 
his  memory  and  of  all  recollection  of  her. 

Sakuntala  loses  the  ring  while  washing  clothes  in  the  sacred  river. 

When  Sakuntala  is  presented  to  the  king,  by  her  companions,  as  his  wife,  he  does 
not  recognize  her,  and  he  repudiates  her.  Her  companions  refuse  to  admit  her,  as 
the  wife  of  another,  back  into  her  home,  and  she  is  left  alone  in  grief  and  despair; 
then  the  nymph,  her  mother,  has  pity  on  her,  and  takes  her  to  herself. 

Now  the  ring  is  found  by  some  fishermen  and  brought  back  to  the  king.     On  his 

*Yet  the  latest  biographer  of  Goldmark- — Otto  Keller,  of  Vienna — gives  the  erroneous  date,  1832,  still 
found  in  some  recent  biographical  dictionaries  of  musicians.  See  Keller's  "Carl  Goldmark"  (Leipsic,  s.  d., 
in  the  "Moderne  Musiker"  series). 
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seeing  it,  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns.  He  is  seized  with  remorse  for 
his  terrible  deed;  the  profoundest  grief  and  unbounded  yearning  for  her  who  has 
disappeared  leave  him  no  more. 

On  a  warlike  campaign  against  some  evil  demons,  whom  he  vanquishes,  he  finds 
Sakuntala  again,  and  now  there  is  no  end  to  their  happiness. 

In  1 910  Sigismund  Bachrich  gave  information  to  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  of  Vienna  about  the  first  performance  of  the  "Sakuntala" 
overture  and  "Die  Konigen  von  Saba."  Bachrich  as  a  youth  used 
to  substitute  in  the  orchestra  for  Goldmark  so  that  the  latter  could 
have  more  time  to  compose.  "  In  return  for  this,  he  had  the  privilege 
of  being  the  first  to  get  acquainted  with  the  new  manuscripts.  When 
the  'Sakuntala'  overture  was  finished,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  Vienna.  It  is  customary  with  that  organiza- 
tion, on  receiving  a  promising  manuscript,  to  play  it  over  at  a  rehearsal, 
and  then  decide  by  a  majority  vote  whether  it  should  be  performed. 
No  one  is  ever  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  trials — not  even  the 
composer.  Bachrich  ascertained  when  the  'Sakuntala'  overture  was 
to  be  put  on  trial,  and  managed  to  smuggle  himself  into  a  dark 
corner  of  the  hall.  His  heart  beat  violently  when  it  began.  When 
it  was  over,  an  unusual  thing  happened:  the  players  themselves  broke 
into  enthusiastic  applause,  and  the  conductor,  Dessoff,  exclaimed 
in  Viennese  dialect:  'Ach  nee! — ich  dachte,  dadriiber  woll'n  wer  wohl 
nich  abstimmen'  ('I  guess  there's  no  need  of  taking  a  vote  on  this'). 
Bachrich  had  heard  enough.  As  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him, 
he  ran  to  the  Kaiserkrone  Cafe,  where  Goldmark  was  waiting  for  him 
impatiently.  He  was  so  out  of  breath  when  he  got  there  that  he  could 
not  utter  a  word;  but  he  nodded  'Yes — Yes — Yes,'  and  the  composer 
understood  and  rejoiced." 

The  introduction  opens,  Andante  assai  in  F  major,  3-4,  with  rich 
and  sombre  harmonies  in  violas,  'cellos  (largely  divided),  and  bas- 
soons. Mr.  Ap thorp  fancied  that  the  low  trills  "may  bear  some  ref- 
erence to  the  gurgling  of  a  spring — indicative  of  Sakuntala' s  parent- 
age." The  tempo  changes  to  Moderate  assai,  F  major  (3-4  or  9-8 
time).  A  clarinet  and  two  'cellos  in  unison  sing  the  chief  theme  over 
soft  harmonies  in  the  strings  and  bassoons.  This  yearning  and  sensu- 
ous theme  is  named  by  some  commentators  the  "Love-theme";  but 
Dr.  Walter  Rabl  suggests  that  with  the  second  chief  theme  it  may 
picture  Sakuntala  in  the  sacred  grove.  Thus  do  ingenious  glossarists 
disagree.  This  second  theme  is  introduced  by  first  violins  and  oboe, 
and  against  it  second  violins  and  violas  sing  the  first  melody  as  a  counter- 
theme.  The  figuration  has  soon  a  more  lively  rhythmic  character, 
and  a  short  crescendo  leads  up  to  a  modulation  to  A  minor,  poco  piu 
mosso,  in  which  the  brass  instruments  give  out  a  third  theme,  a  hunt- 
ing tune.  This  theme  is  developed;  it  is  used  in  turn  by  brass,  wood- 
wind, and  strings.  After  a  fortissimo  of  full  orchestra  there  is  a  long 
development  of  a  new  theme  (Andante  assai  in  B  major),  sung  by  oboe 
and  English  horn  against  harp  chords  and  triplet  arpeggios  in  strings. 
This  theme  had  a  certain  melodic  resemblance  to  the  second  chief 
theme.  The  sombre  theme  of  the  introduction  is  heard  in  the  basses. 
The  pace  grows  livelier  (piu  mosso,  quasi  Allegro),  and  the  music  of  the 
hunt  is  heard.  The  climax  of  the  crescendo  is  reached  in  F  minor,  and 
a  cadenza  for  wind  instruments  and  strings,  broken  by  loud  chords, 
leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  introduction.     The  first  chief  theme  appears, 
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and  is  soon  followed  by  the  second.  Hie  coda  begins  with  a  crescendo 
climax  on  figures  from  the  hunting  theme,  which  leads  to  a  full  orchestral 
outburst  on  the  two  chief  themes  in  conjunction, — first  theme  in  wood- 
wind and  violins,  second  theme  in  horns  in  unison.  A  free  climax, 
which  begins  with  the  hunting  theme,  which  is  now  naturally  in  F  major, 
brings  the  brilliantly  jubilant  close. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp  (if  possible,  two  harps), 
and  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Ludwig  L,akenbacher. 

Schubert  thought  in  1820  of  writing  an  opera  based  on  the  story 
of  Sakuntala.  The  libretto  was  by  P.  H.  Neumann,  and  the  opera 
was  to  be  in  three  acts.  Schubert  sketched  two  acts,  and  the  manu- 
script some  years  ago  was  in  Mr.  Dumba's  possession.  Tomaczek's 
opera  was  not  finished.  Perf all's  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by 
Teichert  (Tischbein),  was  produced  at  Munich,  April  10,  1853;  Wein- 
gartner's  in  three  acts,  text  by  the  composer,  at  Weimar,  March  23, 
1884.  A  ballet,  "  Sacountala, "  by  L.  B.  H.  de  Reyer  (scenario  by 
Theophile  Gautier),  was  produced  at  Paris,  July  20,  1858.  Sigismund 
Bachrich's  ballet,  ''Sakuntala,"  was  produced  at  Vienna,  October  4, 
1884.  Felix  von  Woyrsch  wrote  an  overture  and  entr'actes  for  a 
dramatic  performance,  and  there  are  symphonic  poems  by  C.  Friedrich 
and  Philipp  Scharwenka.  The  one  by  Scharwenka,  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  was  performed  at  Berlin,  March  9,  1885. 
Stage  music  to  "Sakuntala"  by  Louis  A.  Coerne  was  performed  at 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (1904). 

Pierre  de  Breville  wrote  incidental  music  for  A.  F.  Herold's  adap- 
tation, "L/Anneau  de  Cakuntala"  (Theatre  de  l'CEuvre,  Paris,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1895),  when  the  part  of  the  heroine  was  taken  by  Miss  Mery. 

The  drama  of  Kalidasa  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  English  in 
the  Conservatory,  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London,  July  3, 
1899.  An  adaptation  in  German,  by  Marx  Moeller,  May  1,  1903,  was 
produced  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Berlin. 

"Sakuntala"  was  produced  by  the  Progressive  Stage  Society  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  concert  hall,  June  18,  1905.     Jones's  metrical 
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translation  was  used.  Miss  Kda  Bruna  took  the  part  of  Sakuntala, 
Mr.  Edmund  Russell  that  of  the  "Emperor  Dushyanta,"  and  Mr. 
Nathan  Aronson  that  of  the  "King's .charioteer."  The  New  York  Sun 
said  it  was  "mounted  with  many  pretty  costumes  and  effects,  of  which 
Mr.  Russell,  with  his  four  changes  of  costume,  his  thumb  rings,  and  his 
elegant  set  of  turquoises,  was  by  far  the  prettiest.  The  play,  inter- 
preted by  various  undergraduates  and  late  graduates  of  dramatic 
schools,  assisted  by  Mr.  Russell  and  two  or  three  real  actors,  was  pre- 
sented on  a  bare  stage.  At  the  rear  ran  a  balcony  arrangement,  and 
a  potted  palm  represented  the  forest  of  a  terrestrial  paradise  in  which 
the  first  act  is  supposed  to  take  place.  Real  live  East  Indians  from  Mr. 
Russell's  retinue  acted  as  ushers  and  peddled  programmes." 

When  "Sakuntala"  was  produced  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  London, 
on  January  23,  19 14,  Mr.  S.  R.  Littlewood  wrote  the  following  review 
for  the  Daily  Chronicle:  "There  is  really  only  one  kind  thing  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  criticism  upon  yesterday  afternoon's  per- 
formance at  the  Coronet  Theatre  of  a  fragment  of  'Sakuntala,'  the 
beautiful  Sanskrit  classic  that  has  already  been  given  more  than  once  in 
London.  It  is  to  suggest  to  the  India  Office  that  if  ever  any  form  of 
drama  was  in  need  of  not  only  generous,  but  intelligent,  assistance 
from  the  Government,  it  is  these  performances  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Indian  Dramatic  and  Friendly  Society. 

"The  society  is,  of  course,  part  of  a  movement  for  the  social  and 
artistic  encouragement  of  young  Indians  in  London,  which  has  the 
India  Office's  cordial  support — as  witness  the  fine  house  in  Cromwell 
Road  that  it  can  boast  as  its  headquarters.  Already  much  has  been 
done.  Quite  a  number  of  well-known  folk  have  taken  an  interest  in 
the  scheme,  and  the  reading  given  under  its  auspices  last  year  by  Mr. 
Rabindranath  Tagore  is  a  charming  memory.  In  a  word,  the  society 
has  everything  in  its  favor — Government  support,  any  amount  of 
influential  sympathy,  a  wealth  of  beautiful  art,  poetry  and  drama 
wherewith  to  interest  English  friends,  and  in  Mr.  Tagore  himself  a 
great  living  poet  in  intimate  accord  with  the  movement.  But  when- 
ever it  comes  to  the  actual  producing  of  a  play,  nothing  is  more  obvious 
than  that  what  is  sorely  needed  is  some  able  '  producer '  just  to  give  these 
earnest  young  Indian  players  an  idea  of  how  to  'run  a  show.'  Beauty 
is  all  very  well,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  got  across  the  footlights  (if 
there  are  footlights,  that  is  to  say)  unless  business  methods  prepare  the 
way.  Postponements,  omissions,  delays,  tediums,  important  parts 
played  atrociously  by  incompetent  English  amateurs  with  Cockney 
accents,  shabby  old  scenery  stuck  about  anyhow,  crude  limelight 
effects,  signs  everywhere  of  desperate  lack  of  organization — what  is 
the  use  of  Kalidasa  or  of  Mr.  Tagore  if  audiences  are  to  be  treated  to 
this  sort  of  thing?  In  the  case  of  yesterday's  performance,  for  instance, 
'The  Maharani  of  Arakan'  and  one  scene  from  'Sakuntala'  were  an- 
nounced, but  sure  enough  an  'apology'  on  the  programme  told  us  on 
arrival  that  'owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances'  the  'Maharani  of 
Arakan'  was  'postponed,'  but  'will  be  presented  shortly.'  Just  half 
an  hour  late  the  curtain  rose  upon  an  utterly  needless  and  amateurish 
dance  by  an  apparently  English  young  lady.  Then,  after  a  long  wait, 
a  long  extract  was  read  by  a  young  Indian  from  Mr.  Tagore's  well- 
known  opinion  on  'Sakuntala.'  Then  another  wait  and  another  long 
description  of  the  play  was  read  by  another  young  Indian.     Then  an- 
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other  wait,  and  a  quite  interesting  Sanskrit  song  was  sung  from  the 
depths  of  the  orchestra.  When  in  the  end  the  little  scene  was  enacted 
it  was  so  badly  done  by  English  players — with  two  young  Indians 
nervously  looking  on  in  '  thinking  parts ' — that  one  was  only  pained  at  a 
really  beautiful  creation  being  so  destroyed.  It  is  surely  time  that 
something  was  done.  We  all  love  'Sakuntala.'  We  all  wish  well  to 
young  Indians  in  London.     But  muddling  helps  neither  way." 


Concerto,  C  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  44 

Camiixe  Saint-Sa^ns 

(Born  at  Paris  on  October  9,  1835;  now  living  there.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  1875  and  published  in  1877.  The 
composer  played  the  pianoforte  part  with  orchestra  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris,  October  31,  1875.  It  was  in  1875  that  his  symphonic  poem 
"Danse  Macabre"  was  first  performed  (March  24  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris) ;  also  the  pianoforte  quartet  in  B-flat  (Salle  Pleyel,  Paris,  March 
6) .  Six  ' ' Melodies  Persanes "  ("La  Brise, "  " La  Splendeur  Vide, "  " La 
Solitaire,"  "Au  Cimetiere,"  and  "Tournoiement")  were  published. 

The  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  14,  1878.  Mr.  John  A. 
Preston  was  the  pianist.  The  concerto  has  been  played  in  Boston  at 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Mme.  Madeline  Schiller, 
February  25,  1882;  Mr.  Carl  Stasny,  October  22,  1892;  Mme.  Bloom- 
field-Zeisler,  March  5,  1898;  Mr.  Paderewski,  February  13,  1909. 

In  its  structure  there  is  a  departure  from  the  traditional  form,  as 
in  other  pianoforte  concertos  by  Saint-Saens.  The  work  begins  with 
a  sort  of  free  prelude,  Allegro  moderato,  C  minor,  4-4.  A  theme  of 
eight  measures  is  given  out  alternately  by  the  orchestra  and  the  piano- 
forte; it  is  treated  now  contrapun tally,  now  in  free  preluding  fashion, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  A  French  critic,  M.  Georges 
Servieres,  speaks  of  this  dialogue  between  pianoforte  and  orchestra 
"in  the  style  of  Beethoven."  This  species  of  introduction  leads  to 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  an  Andante  in  A-flat  major,  4-4.  There 
are  soft  and  mysterious  harmonies  for  orchestra  with  flowing  arpeggios 
for  the  pianoforte.  The  chief  theme,  a  simple  melody,  is  developed  at 
some  length  and  enriched  with  varied  ornamental  work. 

The  second  movement,  Allegro  vivace,  C  minor,  2-4  (6-8),  begins  with 
a  lively  scherzando.  The  theme  of  the  prelude  to  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  a  faster  tempo.  Mr.  Apthorp  says  of  this  movement,  it 
"shows  the  composer  in  a  vein  which  he  has  cultivated  with  great 
success,  and  in  a  style  that  can  be  traced  to  two  very  different  influ- 
ences— to  that  of  Mendelssohn,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Berlioz, 
on  the  other.  By  combining  in  this  way  two  utterly  different  ways 
of  giving  musical  expression  to  the  same  mood  (Mendelssohn's  and 
Berlioz's),  Saint-Saens  has  here,  as  in  several  other  compositions  of 
his,  succeeded  in  producing  a  style  of  light,  tricksy  writing  that  is 
very  individual  and  thoroughly  his  own,  borrowed  as  its  component  ele- 
ments may  be."  There  is  a  short  Andante,  C  minor,  4-4,  with  remi- 
niscences of  the  first  movement.  This  leads  to  the  Finale,  Allegro, 
C  major,  3-4.     A  theme  that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-song  is  devel- 
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oped  energetically  and  brilliantly  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
rondo. 

The  concerto,  dedicated  to  "Mr.  Anton  Door,*  Professor  of  the 
Vienna  Conservatory,"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clar- 
inets, two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettle- 
drums, strings,  and  solo  pianoforte. 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880, — the  "Academic"  and  the 
"Tragic."  They  come  between  the  Symphony  in  D  major  and  that  in 
F  major  in  the  list  of  his  orchestral  works.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
bears  the  later  opus  number,  but  it  was  written  before  the  "Academic," 
— as  Reimann  says,  "The  satyr-play  followed  the  tragedy."  The  "Aca- 
demic" was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4,  1881.  The  university  of 
that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (March 
11,  1879),!  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his 
work,  which  may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  pot-pourri  or  fantasia 
on  students'  songs.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had 
known  with  Joachim  the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen, — at  the 
university  made  famous  by  Canning's  poem: — 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

niversity  of  Gottingen; 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

Brahms  wrote  to  Bernhard  Scholz  that  the  title  "Academic"  did  not 
please  him.  Scholz  suggested  that  it  was  "cursedly  academic  and 
boresome,"  and  suggested  "  Viadrina,"  for  that  was  the  poetical  name  of 

*  Anton  Door,  pianist,  was  born  at  Vienna,  June  20,  1833.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Carl  Czerny  and  Simon 
Sechter.  He  began  to  give  concerts  in  1850,  first  in  Germany,  later  with  Ludwig  Strauss,  violinist,  in  Italy. 
In  1856-57,  he  gave  concerts  in  Scandinavia,  and  at  Stockholm  was  made  court  pianist  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  In  1877  he  made  a  tour  with  Sarasate  through  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  afterward  he 
played  with  great  success  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  For  ten  years  he  taught  the  pianoforte  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  but  in  i86g  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Conservatory  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  Music  at  Vienna.     He  retired  when  Emil  Sauer  was  appointed  "master  school  teacher"  (1901). 

t"Q.  D.  B.  V.  Summis  auspiciis  Serenissimi  ac  potentissimi  principis  Guilelmi  Imperatoris  Auguste 
Germanici  Regis  Borussicae,  etc.,  eiusque  auctoritate  regia  Universitatis  Litterarum  Vratislavieusis  Rectore 
Magnifico  Ottone  Spiegelberg  Viro  Illustrissimo  Joanni  Brahms  Holsato  arlis  musicae  severioris  in  Germa- 
nia  nunc  principi  ex  decreto  ordinis  philosophorum  promotor  legitime  constitutus  Petrus  Josepnus  Elvenich 
Ordinis  Philosophorum  h.  a.  Decanus  philosophiae  doctoris  nomen  iura  et  privilegia  honoris  causa  contulit 
collataque  publico  hoc  diplomate  declaravit  die  XI  mensis  Martii  A.  MDCCCLXXIX.     (L.S.)" 
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the  Breslau  University.  Brahms  spoke  flippantly  of  this  overture  in 
the  fall  of  1880  to  Max  Kalbeck.  He  described  it  as  a  "very  jolly  pot- 
pourri on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe,"  and,  when  Kalbeck  asked  him 
ironically  if  he  had  used  the  "Foxsong,"  he  answered  contentedly, 
"Yes,  indeed."  Kalbeck  was  startled,  and  said  he  could  not  think  of 
such  academic  homage  to  the  "leathery  Herr  Rektor,"  whereupon 
Brahms  duly  replied,  "That  is  also  wholly  unnecessary." 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir 
hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus":*  "We  had  built  a  stately  house, 
and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror." 
The  first  measures  are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly 
stately  effect.  The  melody  of  "Der  I^andesvater "  f  is  given  to  the 
second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate 
attempt  to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied"t 
(Freshman  Song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hon',"  is  introduced 
suddenly  by  two  bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati. 
There  are  hearers  undoubtedly  who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song 
in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion";  how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe, 
and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy  concerning  the  health  of  the 
leathery  Herr  Papa  who  reads  in  Cicero.  Similar  impertinent  ques- 
tions were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama"  and  the  "Mamsell 
Soeur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the  first  pipe  of. 
tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"§  the  melody 
that  is  familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three"  kettledrums,  bass  drums,  cymbals, 
triangle,  strings. 

Bernhard  Scholz  was  called  to  Breslau  in  187 1  to  conduct  the 
Orchestra  Society  concerts  of  that  city.  For  some  time  previous  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  he  now  produced  the  latter's  orchestral 
works  as  they  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Breslau  also  became 
acquainted  with  Brahms's  chamber  music,  and  in  1874  and  in  1876  the 
composer  played  his  first  pianoforte  concerto  there. 

When  the  University  of.  Breslau  in  1880  offered  Brahms  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor,  he  composed,  according  to  Miss  Florence  May,  three 
"Academic"  overtures,  but  the  one  that  we  know  was  the  one  chosen 
by  Brahms  for  performance  and  preservation.  The  "Tragic"  overture 
and  the  Second  Symphony  were  also  on  the  programme.     "The  newly- 

*"Wir  hatten  gebauet."  The  verses  of  A.  Binzer,  to  an  old  tune,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Jena, 
November  19,  1819,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenshafl,  the  German  students'  association 
founded  in  1815  for  patriotic  purposes. 

t  "Der  Landesvater"  is  a  student  song  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was  published  about  1750. 

X  "Was  kommt  dort"  is  a  student  song  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

§  There  are  many  singular  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
authentic  appearance  of  the  song,  as  it  is  now  known,  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  song  was  popular  at  Jena  and  Leipsic. 
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made  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  received  with  all  the  honor  and  en- 
thusiasm befitting  the  occasion  and  his  work."  He  gave  a  concert 
of  chamber  music  at  Breslau  two  days  afterward,  when  he  played  Schu- 
mann's Fantasia,  Op.  17,  his  two  Rhapsodies,  and  the  pianoforte  part 
of  his  Horn  Trio. 

"In  the  Academic  overture,"  says  Miss  May,  "the  sociable  spirit 
reappears  which  had  prompted  the  boy  of  fourteen  to  compose  an 
ABC  part-song  for  his  seniors,  the  village  schoolmasters  in*  and  around 
Winsen.  Now  the  renowned  master  of  forty-seven  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  the  youthful  spirits  of  the  university  with  which  he  has 
become  associated,  by  taking,  for  principal  themes  of  his  overture, 
student  melodies  loved  by  him  from  their  association  with  the  early 
Gottingen  years  of  happy  companionship  with  Joachim,  with  Grimm, 
with  Meysenburg,  and  others." 

Mr.  Apthorp's  analysis  made  for  earlier  performances  of  this  overture 
at  Symphony  concerts  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  "It  [the  overture] 
begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first  theme, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns,  and  instruments  of 
percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A 
first  subsidiary  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  an  episode  on 
Friedrich  Silcher's  'Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus,'  which  is 
given  out  in  C  major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood- wind;  the 
fine,  stately  effect  of  the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly 
noteworthy.  This  episode  is  followed  by  some  transitional  passage- 
work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major,  leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first 
theme.  The  second  theme,  which  might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat 
modified  version  of  the  first,  now  enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly 
developed  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows 
at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major,  and  a  very  short  conclusion- 
passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the  first  part  of  the  overture 
to  a  close. 

"The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied,  'Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hoh'?'  in  the  bassoons,  clari- 
nets, and  full  orchestra. 

"The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key 
of  the  subdominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is 
developed  very  much  on  the  fines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
elaboration  of  the  'Wir  hatten  gebauet'  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C 
major),  and  some  few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on 
'Gaudeamus  igitur,'  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the 
full  orchestra,  with  rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings." 
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The  world's  greatest  musicians  have 
demanded  it  and  discriminating 
people  have  purchased  it. 
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recipient  of 

129  First  Medals  and  Awards 
for  Superiority 

Its  wonderful  tone  and  action  call 
it  to  the  studio  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  the  pupil,  and  it  is  sought 
by  teachers  and  musical  people 
when  the  best  is  desired. 
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PROGRAMME 


Chaclwick 


•  • 


Symphonic  Sketches:  suite  for  orchestra 


I.  Jubilee. 

II.  Noel. 

III.  Hobgoblin. 

IV.  A  vagrom  Ballad. 


Brahms 


.    Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a 


Richard  Strauss      .         Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Weber 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Chadwick's  symphonic  sketches 
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From  New  England's 
Largest  and  Most  Com- 
prehensive Collection  of 
Fine  Pianos. 


To  all  intending  piano  buyers,  Steinert's  offers  unequalled 
advantages.  Our  stocks  of  pianos  are  not  only  the  largest — they  are 
the  best  in  New  England.  You  can  make  comparison  here  of  a  great 
variety  of  models  and  an  amazing  number  of  really  famous  makes  of 
pianos.  You  can  suit  your  preference  as  to  what  you  will  invest,  for 
the  range  of  prices  is  complete — from  the  highest  which  works  of  art 
command  to  the  lowest  you  can  safely  pay  and  expect  satisfaction. 
We  offer  complete  stocks  of  these  instruments: 


The  world-famous  Steinway. — The  superb  Hume. — The  favorite 
Jewett,  used  by  hundreds  of  music  teachers. — The  popular  Wood= 
bury,  a  magnificent  piano  at  a  moderate  price.     From  $275  up. 


Steinway,  Weber,  Steck— all  international  pianos  with  factories 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America — and  the  well-known  Wheelock, 
Stuyvesant  and  Stroud.  From  $550  up.  Other  Player- 
Pianos  only  $395. 

COMPLETE  STOCKS  OF  VICTOR  VICTROLAS  AND  RECORDS 


242  MAIN  STREET,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Symphonic  Sketches:  Suite  for  Orchestra. 

George  Whitfield  Chadwick 

(Born  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  November  13,  1854;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  suite  contains  four  movements,  which  are  intended  to  be  played 
consecutively,  but  may  be  performed  separately  if  it  is  thought 
more  expedient.  The  movements  are  entitled  "Jubilee,"  "Noel," 
"Hobgoblin,"  "A  Vagrom  Ballad." 

"Jubilee"  and  "Noel"  were  composed  in  December,  1895;  " A 
Vagrom  Ballad"  bears  the  date  February,  1896;  "Hobgoblin"  was 
composed  in  the  summer  of  1904. 

"Jubilee,"  "Noel,"  and  "A  Vagrom  Ballad"  were  played  in  various 
cities  during  the  spring  trip  of  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  led  by 
Mr.  Mollenhauer. 

"Noel"  was  also  played  at  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Festival  of  the 
Worcester  County  Musical  Association,  at  a  concert  in  Worcester, 
October  2,  1903. 

"Jubilee"  and  "A  Vagrom  Ballad"  were  played  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  a  Chickering  Production  Concert,  March  23,  1904.  Mr. 
Chadwick  conducted  his  pieces. 

"Hobgoblin"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Chadwick's 
concert  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  November  21,  1904. 

The  four  movements  were  first  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  February  7,  8,  1908.  Dr.  Muck 
conducted. 

The  "Symphonic  Sketches,"  dedicated  to  Frederick  S.  Converse, 
were  published  in  1907.  They  are  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  xylophone,  harp,  strings. 

I.  Jubilee:  Allegro  molto  vivace,  A  major,  6-4.  The  movement 
has  this  motto : — 


WuhlUzeh 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 


236  Bay  State  Road 


Boston 


JUBII.EE. 

No  cool  gray  tones  for  me ! 
Give  me  the  warmest  red  and  green, 
A  cornet  and  a  tambourine, 

To  paint  my  jubilee ! 

For,  when  pale  flutes  and  oboes  play, 
To  sadness  I  become  a  prey; 
Give  me  the  violets  and  the  May, 
But  no  gray  skies  for  me ! 

D.    R. 

The  movement  opens  with  a  jubilant  theme  for  full  orchestra.  After 
the  full  exposition  a  still  more  characteristic  and  strongly-rhythmed 
motive  appears  (4-4,  bass  clarinet,  bassoons,  violas,  and  'cellos).  A 
"patting  Juba"  horn-call  introduces  a  contrasting,  suavely  melodic 
motive  (C  major),  which  is  developed.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first 
jubilant  expression,  A  major,  6-4,  which  is  followed  by  the  cantabile 
theme  (now  in  F  major).  After  a  crescendo,  built  on  the  first  and 
chief  theme,  a  few  measures  for  wind  instruments  (piano)  lead  to  a 
section  (assai  tranquillo,  2-2)  of  an  expressive  and  lyrical  nature, 
which  is  followed  by  a  final  presto  in  the  mood  of  the  opening. 

II.  Noel:   Andante  con  tenerezza,  D-flat  major,  3-4.     There  is  this 

motto: — 

Through  the  soft,  calm  moonlight  comes  a  sound : 
A  mother  lulls  her  babe,  and  all  around 

The  gentle  snow  lies  glistening; 
On  such  a  night  the  Virgin  Mother  mild 
In  dreamless  slumber  wrapped  the  Holy  Child, 

While  angel  hosts  were  listening. 

— Translation. 

When  "Noel"  was  performed  at  the  Worcester  Festival,  the  pro- 
gramme book  said:  "'It  is  reasonably  described,'  to  use  the  composer's 
words,  'by  the  title,  i.e.,  a  little  Christmas  song.'  The  curious  might 
discover,  perhaps,  a  coincidence  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chadwick's  younger 
son  is  named  Noel." 

"Noel"  (derived  from  the  Latin  natalts*),  a  word  shouted  or 
sung  as  an  expression  of  joy,  originally  to  commemorate  the  birth  of 
Christ,  appeared  in  English  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  "nowel." 
For  an  interesting  study  of  the  Noel  see  ' '  Dictionnaire  de  Plain-Chant 
et  de  Musique  d'figlise,"  by  Joseph  d'Ortigue,  in  the  Abbe*  Migne's 
"Nouvelle  Encyclopedic  Theologique"  (Paris,  1853). 

This  movement  is  a  nocturne,  built  on  a  theme  first  sung  by  the 
English  horn. 

III.  "Hobgoblin":  Scherzo  capriccioso,  Allegro  vivace,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  motto  is  Shakespeare's  "that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
called  Robin  Goodfellow." 

The  composer  did  not  have  in  mind  any  expression  of  fairyism.  He 
had  in  mind  the  rascally  imp  that  frights  maidens  of  the  villagery, 
skims  milk,  mocks  the  breathless  housewife  at  the  churn,  misleads 
night  wanderers,  disconcerts  sorely  the  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest 
tale. 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 

*  Yet  some  writers,  as  Nicod,  pretend  that  the  French  took  the  word  from  Emmanuel:  "Noel  ou  Nouel 
per  aphaeresim  canunt  Galli  pro  Emmanuel,  id  est  nobiscum  Deus." 
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Richard  Grant  White  says  in  a  note  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream":  "Until  after  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play  'puck'  was  the 
generic  name  for  a  minor  order  of  evil  spirits.  The  name  exists  in  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  dialects;  and  in  New  York  the  Dutch 
have  left  it  in  a  form — 'spook,'  meaning  a  ghost  or  spirit — known  to 
all  who  are  Knickerbockers  by  blood  or  birth.  The  name  was  not 
pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  the  u  short.  Indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  spell  it  puck,  all  other  previous  or  contem- 
porary English  writers  in  whose  works  it  has  been  discovered  spelling 
it  either  powke,  pooke,  or  pouke.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaneous  readers  pronounced 
it  pook.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  a  rhyme  to  'luck'  is  not  at  all  in 
variance  with  this  opinion,  because  it  appears  equally  certain  that  the 
u  in  that  word,  and  in  all  of  similar  orthography,  had  the  sound  of  00." 
Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  makes  a  puck  a  separate 
demon,  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Sad  Shepherd"  he  ap- 
pears as  Puck-hairy.  In  "Hudibras"  he  figures  as  "good  Pug-Robin." 
See  Heywood's  "Hierarchie,"  Lib.  IX.:— 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 
Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 
Call'd  Kottri  of  Kibaldi;  such  as  wee 
Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call.     Their  dwellings  g 

In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented  bee, 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood ;  and  these  con  vented 
Make  fearfull  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 
Robin  good-fellowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 

"Hobgoblin"  is  compounded  of  "hob"  (a  familiar  or  rustic  varia- 
tion of  the  Christian  name  Robert  or  Robin)  and  "goblin."  The 
original  meaning  of  "hobgoblin"  was  a  mischievous,  tricksy  imp  or 
sprite,  another  name  for  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow.  The  meaning, 
"a  terrifying  apparition,  a  bogy,"  was  a  later  one. 

Measures  of  preluding  introduced  by  a  horn  lead  to  the  first  capri- 
cious and  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo.  A  second  theme  is  derived  from 
the  opening  horn  call.  The  trio  section,  un  poco  piu  moderato,  begins 
with  a  theme  announced  by  bassoons,  umoristico. 

IV.     A  Vagrom  Ballad:  Moderato  alia  Burla,  2-4.     The  motto  is: — 

A  tale  of  tramps  and  railway  ties, 

Of  old  clay  pipes  and  rum, 
Of  broken  heads  and  blackened  eyes 

And  the  "thirty  days"  to  come. 

o.  H. 

After  a  short  prelude  with  a  cadenza  for  the  bass  clarinet  {ad  lib.) 
a  strongly-rhythmed  song  is  sung  (A  minor),  which  is  interrupted  by 
a  fanfare  of  trumpets  with  military  drum.  Clarinets  and  violas  start 
a  tramp's  ditty.  The  development  of  a  figure  leads  to  the  quotation 
by  the  xylophone  of  a  familiar  phrase  from  the  subject  of  Bach's 
great  organ  fugue  in  G  minor.  The  motto  is  the  best  explanation  of 
the  movement.  Near  the  end,  after  a  fanfare,  crash,  and  fermata, 
there  is  a  section  in  highly  dramatic  contrast,  lento  misterioso.  A 
cadenza,  quasi  recit.,  for  bass  clarinet,  leads  to  the  exultant  close, 
molto  vivace,  A  major,  6-8,  2-4,  with  a  syncopated  prestissimo. 


TO 


ifemt&l|amtiit 

Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 

iltejm&ljantlmtik 


Springfield  Representative 
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Variations  on  a  ThemS  by  Jossf  Haydn,  in  B-fi,at  major,  Op.  56A. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Josef  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at 
Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  in  1873  sought  vainly  a  quiet  country  place  for  the  summer. 
He  lodged  for  two  days  in  Gratwein,  Styria,  and  was  driven  away  by 
the  attentions  of  some  "aesthetic  ladies."  He  then  went  to  Tutzing, 
on  Lake  Starnberg,  and  rented  an  attic  room  in  the  Seerose.  The 
night  he  arrived  he  received  a  formal  invitation  to  join  a  band  of  young 
authors,  painters,  and  musicians,  who  met  in  the  inn.  He  left 
the  Seerose  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  fragments  of  the  invitation 
were  found  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  He  then  went  to  Hermann  Levi's 
house  in  Munich,  and  stayed  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
In  August  he  attended  the  Schumann  Festival  at  Bonn,  and  it  was  at 
Bonn  that  he  played  with  Clara  Schumann  to  a  few  friends  the  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op.  5 6b)  for  two  piano- 
fortes. 

The  statement  that  "he  composed  these  variations  at  Tutzing  in 
the  summer  of  1873"  seems  to  be  unfounded,  unless  he  wrote  them  at 
the  Seerose  in  half  a  night. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  was  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  Vienna  on  November  2,  1873.  Otto  DessofT  was  the  conductor. 
The  Variations  were  applauded  warmly  by  the  large  audience  and  by 
the  professional  critics. 

The  Variations  were  performed  in  Munich  on  December  10,  1873, 
when  Levi  conducted,  and  early  in  February,  1874,  they  were  played 
at  Breslau  (twice),  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Minister.  Played  again  in 
Munich,  March  14,  1874,  when  the  composer  conducted  the  work  and 
played  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Concerto  in  D  minor,  the  music  met 
with  little  favor.  In  spite  of  Levi's  endeavors,  the  public  of  Munich 
cared  not  for  Brahms.  The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  in 
London  was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  May  24,  1875,  when  W.  G. 
Cusins  was  the  conductor.  Early  in  1876  Brahms  visited  Holland  and 
conducted  the  Variations  at  Utrecht  (January  22). 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  collection  of  diver timenti 
for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn,  and  in  the  original  score  it  is  entitled 
"Chorale*  St.  Antoni."     The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs 

*  It  is  possible  that  this  neuter  form  "  Chorale "  for  (cantus)  the  masculine  "  Choralis "  is  a  corrupted 
reading.  It  may  be  referred  back  to  "canticum"  or  "libellum  chorale";  or,  better  yet,  to  the  Middle  Age 
"Choraula"  or  "Corola"  (old  French  "Corole"),  which  was  applied  to  the  performance  on  strings  of  the 
singer  of  dance  tunes,  then  to  the  song  that  was  sung,  and  finally  to  the  song-book  itself.  See  L.  Dieffenbach's 
supplement  to  Du  Cange's  "Glossarium."  In  English  the  form  "chorale"  appears.  Dr.  Murray  says  of  this 
form:  "Apparently  the  'e'  has  been  added  to  indicate  stress  on  the  second  syllable  (cf.  locale,  morale);  it  is 
often  mistaken  to  mean  a  separate  syllable." 
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is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  was  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three 
bassoons,  and  a  serpent,  Brahms,  looking  over  Haydn's  manuscripts 
collected  by  C.  F.  Pohl  for  the  biography  which  the  latter  left  unfinished, 
was  struck  by  an  Andante  from  a  Symphony  in  B-flat  major  for  oboes 
and  strings  and  by  this  "Chorale,"  and  he  copied  the  two  pieces. 

This  divertimento  was  composed  by  Haydn  probably  about  1782-84 
and  for  open-air  performance.  It  was  performed  at  a  concert  in  Lon- 
don in  March,  1908,  and,  as  then  played,  it  consisted  of  an  Introduc- 
tion of  a  lively  nature,  the  "Chorale  Sancti  Antonii,"  a  Minuetto 
and  a  Rondo.  The  music  critic  of  the  Referee  then  said:  "There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Haydn  composed  the  Chorale 
and  why  the  folk-song-like  tune  is  so  named  is  lost  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  past.  The  two  concluding  numbers  are  not  distinctive  except 
by  the  curious  and  buzzing-like  character  of  the  tone-color  produced 
by  the  unusual  combination  of  instruments."  At  this  performance, 
the  first  in  England,  led  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  a  double-bassoon  was 
substituted  for  the  serpent. 

The  theme  is  announced  by  Brahms  in  plain  harmony  by  wind  in- 
struments over  a  bass  for  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  double- 
bassoon.  Mr.  Ap thorp  wrote  concerning  the  Variations:  "In  these 
variations  Brahms  has  followed  his  great  predecessors — and  notably 
Beethoven — in  one  characteristic  point.     Beethoven,  as  Haydn  also* 
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often  treated  the  form  of  Theme  with  Variations  in  one  sense  some- 
what as  he  did  the  concerto.  With  all  his  seriousness  of  artistic  pur- 
pose, he  plainly  treated  the  concerto  as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of 
executive  technique  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  Much  in  the  same 
spirit,  he  treated  the  Theme  with  Variations  as  a  vehicle  for  the  dis- 
play of  musical  technique  on  the  part  of  the  composer.  In  many 
of  his  variations  he  made  an  actual  display  of  all  sorts  of  harmonic 
and  contrapuntal  subtleties.  No  doubt  this  element  of  technical 
display  was,  after  all,  but  a  side  issue;  but  it  was  very  recognizably 
there  notwithstanding.  We  find  a  very  similar  tendency  evinced 
in  these  variations  by  Brahms.  With  all  their  higher  emotional  and 
poetic  side,  the  element  of  voluntarily  attempted  and  triumphantly 
conquered  difficulty  is  by  no  means  absent.  Like  Beethoven,  he  plainly 
regards  the  form  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  musical  jeu  d' esprit,  if  an 
entirely  serious  one."  And  again:  "The  variations  do  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  form  of  the  theme:  as  the  composition  progresses,  they 
even  depart  farther  and  farther  therefrom.  They  successively  present 
a  more  and  more  elaborate  free  contrapuntal  development  and  work- 
ing-out of  the  central  idea  contained  in  the  theme,  the  connection 
between  theme  and  the  theme  itself  being  often  more  ideal  then  real." 

It  was  Hans  von  Bulow  who  said  of  Beethoven  taking  themes  for 
variations  from  forgotten  ballets  or  operas,  of  Schumann  accepting  a 
theme  from  Clara  Wieck,  and  of  Brahms  choosing  a  theme  by  Paganini : 
"The  theme  in  these  instances  is  of  little  more  importance  than  that 
of  the  title-page  of  a  book  in  relationship  with  the  text.". 

Variation  I.  Poco  piu  andante.  .  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure 
is  accompanied  by  one  in  triplet  in  the  violas  and  'cellos.  These  figures 
alternately  change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  varia- 
tion of  the  theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is 
given  to  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There 
is  an  independent  accompaniment  for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repe- 
tition the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part  which  the  wind  instruments 
had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have  arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it 
is  strengthened  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly 
after  the  'cellos  accompany  in  scale  passages.  The  parts  change  place 
in  the  repetition. 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is 
given  to  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In 
the  repetition  the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the 
first  four  measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in 
harmony,  afterwards  in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clari- 
nets descend  through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas 
has  a  fresh  melody. 

VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted. 
The  mood  is  pianissimo  throughout.  The  piccolo  enters  with  an  in- 
version of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase, 
an  obvious  modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  first 
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as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass  passage  constantly  repeated  and  accom- 
panied each  successive  time  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony." 
This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterward  used  in  combination  with  other 
figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood- wind  instruments  accompany  in 
scale  passages,  and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is 
now  used  to  the  end.  Later  the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass 
instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running  accompaniment. 


* 
*  * 


Mr.  Max  Kalbeck,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms  (''Johannes  Brahms," 
Berlin,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  pp.  465-474),  has  much  to  say  about 
these  variations.  He  discusses  the  question  whether  Brahms  was 
moved  to  write  them  by  the  remembrance  of  Anselm  Feuerbach's 
picture,  "The  Tempation  of  Saint  Anthony";  he  alludes  to  the  other 
Anthony,  the  Saint  of  Padua;  and  he  tries  to  find  in  each  variation 
something  illustrative  of  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 
Mr.  Kalbeck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  in  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 
"La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine"  and  that  of  the  variations  in  the 
same  .year  an  instance  of  "telepathic  communication  between  two 
productive  intellects."  But  Flaubert  had  meditated  and  also  written 
an  earlier  version  of  his  extraordinary  b ook^ ye ars^ before. 
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"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar,  1889-94).  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 
Thuille  died  in  1907. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
• 
Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  blunt,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Dustermattung, 
Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 
Die  Einzle  krankend,  Schwann'  ich  fiir  die  Gattung 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Fruhlingsduft, 
Druckt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 
Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  L,iebe  wandre 
Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 
Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  vauen. 
Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 
Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lbwenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  auch  die  L4eb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen! 


Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wiinschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hon'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Iyiebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wust,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd.         , 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson*: — 

Don  Juan  {to  Diego,  his  brother). 

O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal ! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss ! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 


Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 

I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 

Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 

Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

•John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of 
that  composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 
It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection ; 
And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue ! 
Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique : 
So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 
So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 
Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 


Don  Juan  (to  Mar  cello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Haraucourt,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  " Don  Juan."  "Don  Juan" 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm-  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.     It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find   a 
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woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess.  Be- 
cause he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another,  at 
last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."  * 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections :  ' '  The  First  Victim,  '  Zerlinchen' " ;  "  The  Countess ' ' ; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed. 
He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world ; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adver- 
sary kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  B  major,  Allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind) .  The  first  of  the  fair  appa- 
ritions appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  the  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"Longing"  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

*  See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination,  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing" ;  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by  the 
theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the  song, 
but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is  heard, 
and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  2," 
is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new  victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is  the 
Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep -chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims: — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  " Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helimina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows :  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Oruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  x823- 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance:  "  My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera- 
house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
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shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me !  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess ! "  It  was  Mme.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  "was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually  excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty, — in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Bruhl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  F.  Iy.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  remarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jar  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 


The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth' "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Liif te  Ruh'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring ;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
,  Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
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her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act.  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe's 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first  sce- 
nario was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."     There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
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of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a 
fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner 
of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister,"  also  known  as  overture  "zu 
Rubezahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no 
such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  Jahns's 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pian- 
issimo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

*  * 

A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges .  Servieres,  a  volume  in  the  series 
"Les  Musiciens  Celebres,"  was  published  at  Paris  in  1907  by  Librairie 
Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  Editeur.  Servieres,  after  speaking  of 
Mme.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In  spite  of  the  corrections 
and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded,  the  piece  was  still 
absurd,  and  it  is  surprising-  that  Mme.  von  Weber,  who  showed  such 
intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to  be  discarded  in 
the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him  from  the  choice 
of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says  of  the  overture:    "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  \  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  o 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Weber trauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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of  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Buryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Kmma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 
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92  Corey  Road,  Brookline 

Telephone,  27I7-M  Brookline 


MUSICAL  MANAGEMENT 

Artists  available  for  Clubs,  Schools,  Colleges,  and 
private  Musicales.      List  mailed   on  application 

22  Brimmer  Street     -  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  1 1 34 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31   Steinert  Hall,  Bostor 
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A  voice  that  quickens  the  musical  ear  of 
childhood,  a  voice  that  stirs  the  musician 
to  his  most  inspired  moments,  and  yet  a 
voice  that  is  as  human  and  intimate  as  the 
voice  of  a  life-long  friend — this  is  the  voice 
of  the  Chickering. 

Chickering  &  Sons,   Boston,   Mass. 

Division  of  American  Piano  Co. 
For  Sale  by 

Cressey  &  Allen,  Congress  Street,  Portland,  Maine 


CITY  HALL  AUDITORIUM 


PORTLAND 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Music  Commission 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  19)4—1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  19 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Guilmant 


" March  Fantasy"  for  Organ  and  Orchestra 
Organist,  Mr.  Walter  Macfarlane 


Wagner 


.      "A  Siegfried  Idyl" 


Wagner  . 


A  Faust  Overture 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spin' to. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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From  New  England's 
Largest  and  Most  Com- 
prehensive Collection  of 
Fine  Pianos. 


To  all  intending  piano  buyers,  Steinert's  offers  unequalled 
advantages.  Our  stocks  of  pianos  are  not  only  the  largest — they  are 
the  best  in  New  England.  You  can  make  comparison  here  of  a  great 
variety  of  models  and  an  amazing  number  of  really  famous  makes  of 
pianos.  You  can  suit  your  preference  as  to  what  you  will  invest,  for 
the  range  of  prices  is  complete — from  the  highest  which  works  of  art 
command  to  the  lowest  you  can  safely  pay  and  expect  satisfaction. 
We  offer  complete  stocks  of  these  instruments: 


The  world-famous  Steinway — The  superb  Hume  —  The  favorite 
Jewett,  used  by  hundreds  of  music  teachers — The  popular  Wood- 
bury, a  magnificent  piano  at  a  moderate  price.     From  $275  up. 


Steinway,  Weber,  Steck — all  international  pianos  with  factories 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  —  and  the  well-known  Wheelock, 
Stuyvesant  and  Stroud.  From  $550  up.  Other  Player- 
Pianos  only  $395. 

COMPLETE  STOCKS  OF  VICTOR  VICTROLAS  AND  RECORDS 


517  CONGRESS  STREET,  PORTLAND 


Marche  Fantaisie  on  Two  Church  Themes,  for  Organ,  Harps, 
and  Orchestra,  Op.  44     ....     Fislix  Alexandre  Guilmant 

(Born  at  Boulogue-sur-Mer,  March  12,  1837;  died  at  Meudon,  March  30,  191 1.)   . 

This  processional  march  was  composed  at  vSevres  in  July,  1875.  It 
was  published  in  1886.  Hie  score,  dedicated  to  Eugene  Henry,  orga- 
nist of  the  Metropole,  Rennes,  calls  for  these  instruments :  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  first  harp  (at 
least  four),  second  harp  (at  least  four),  strings,  and  the  organ. 

The  first  theme,  the  plainsong  "Iste  Confessor,"  is  given  immedi- 
ately to  bassoons  and  violoncellos,  Allegro,  F  major,  4-4.  This  is 
treated  until  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme  "Ecce  Sacerdos  Mag- 
nus," played  at  first  by  the  organ,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  first  theme 
returns  in  F  major.  The  Finale  is  a  fugato,  Allegro  moderate,  F 
major,  4-4,  ending  with  the  "Iste  Confessor,"  Maestoso. 

This  composition  is  also  for  the  organ  alone,  and  is  published  in  the 
eleventh  book  of  Guilmant's  "Pieces  d'Orgue  dans  differents  styles." 


"A  Siegfried  Idyl" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Iyeipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Biilow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 


FOR  THE  SALON  AND  RECITAL  PROGRAMS 


THE  HOUR  GLASS 60c. 

Words  by  A.  Gkoves.     Music  by  H.  T.  Burleigh. 

TWO  POEMS— By  W.  E.  Henley 60c. 

Set  to  Music  by  H.  T.  Burleigh, 
i.     Bring  Her  Again  to  Me.  2.     The  Spring  My  Dear. 

KANDAHAR  ....  60c. 

Words  by  A.  Groves.     Music  by  I.  Berg£. 

HER  SONGS— MY  TEARS         .  .  .  .  ...  .  60c. 

Words  by  Christina  Rossetti.     Music  by  H.  Clough-Leighter. 

SHADOWED  IN  YOUR  HAND 60c. 

Words  by  Dante  G.  Rossetti.     Music  by  H.  Clough-Leighter. 


1CORDI  &  CO.,  14  East  43rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


TO 


Messrs.  MASON  &  HAMLIN, 

Dear  Sirs: — It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
real  musical  delights  of  my  stay  in  America  has  been  the  intimate 
acquaintance  I  have  made  with  your  pianos. 

My  visit  to  your  factory  and  the  demonstration  there  given 
me  of  your  unique  system  of  pianoforte  construction  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  ideally  high  standard  you  have  set  before  you, 
while  my  experience  with  your  pianos  at  my  home  as  well  as  on 
the  concert  stage  has  proved  to  me  how  completely  you  have 
attained  that  artistic  ideal.  Their  beautiful  tone,  which  no 
adjective  can  adequately  describe,  and  their  inspiring  perfection  of 
mechanism  render  them  noble  instruments  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  my  esteem.  (Signed)  Dr.  KARL  MUCK 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  n,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Heifer ich  Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I 
trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne,  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 


WuhlITzeR 


The  Wurlitzer  Harp  is  used  in  the  world's  great  musical  centers 
by  the  most  famous  harpists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Complete  line  may  be  seen  at  my  studio. 


236  Bay  State  Road  ::         ::  ::  Boston 


top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood-wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."  The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  187 1,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama  "Sieg- 
fried" was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf ',  mein  Kind,  schlaf ' 
ein";  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

Wagner  wrote  a  dedication  to  his  wife : — 

Ks  war  Dein  opfermutig  hehrer  Wille 

Der  meinem  Werk  die  Werdestatte  fand, 

Von  Dir  geweiht  zu  weltentriickter  Stille, 

Wo  nun  es  wuchs  und  kraftig  uns  entstand, 

Die  Heldenwelt  uns  zaubernd  zum  Idylle, 

Uraltes  Fern  zu  trautem  Heimatland. 

Erscholl  ein  Ruf  da  froh  in  meine  Weisen: 

"Kin  Sohn  ist  da!"     Der  musste  Siegfried  heissen. 


Inflammation  of  the    throat,    bronchial  and  asthmatic 
troubles  are  relieved  promptly  by  the  use  of 


ITi 


For  over  half  a  century  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  staple  throat  remedy.  Safe  to  use  whenever  re- 
quired to  check  a  cough  or  give  relief  in  any  throat  trouble. 
Entirely  free  from  opiates  in  any  form.  Fine  for  singers 
and  speakers  to  clear  the  voice. 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes  —  never  in  bulk 
Prices,  25c.»  50c,  and  $1.00 
Sample  sent  free  on  request 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


The  combination  of  camphor  and  soap  in  this  preparation 
makes  a  Dentifrice  of  superior  merit. 
Keeps  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.     Leaves 
a  particularly  clean  and  pleasant  feeling  in  the  mouth. 

Price,  25  cents.     Sample  sent  on  request 

Manfd  by  JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston 
Curtis  &  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,    Ltd.,  New  York 


Fur  ihn  und  Dich  durft'  ich  in  Tonen  danken, — 
Wie  gab'  es  Liebesthaten  hold'ren  Lohn? 
Sie  hegten  wir  in  uns'res  Heimes  Schranken, 
Die  stille  Freude,  die  hier  ward  zum  Ton 
Die  sich  uns  treu  erwiesen  ohne  Wanken, 
So  Siegfried  hold,  wie  freundlich  uns'rem  Sohn, 
Mit  Deiner  Huld  sei  ihnen  jetzt  erschlossen, 
Was  sonst  als  tonend  Gliick  wir  still  genossen. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson  has  Englished  this  poem  freely  in  verse: —  . 

Thy  sacrifices  have  shed  blessings  o'er  me, 

And  to  my  work  have  given  noble  aim, 
And  in  the  hour  of  conflict  they  upbore  me, 

Until  my  labor  reached  a  sturdy  frame, 
Oft  in  the  land  of  legends  we  were  dreaming, 

Those  legends  which  contain  the  Teuton's  fame, 
Until  a  son  upon  our  lives  was  beaming, 

Siegfried  must  be  our  youthful  hero's  name. 

For  him  and  thee  in  tones  I  now  am  praising; 

What  thanks  for  deeds  of  love  could  better  be? 
Within  our  souls  the  grateful  song  upraising 

Which  in  this  music  I  have  now  set  free? 
And  in  the  cadence  I  have  held,  united, 

Siegfried,  our  dearly  cherished  son,  and  thee; 
And  all  the  harmonies  I  now  am  bringing 
But  speak  the  thought  which  in  my  heart  is  ringing. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  ' ' Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 


150  Tremont  Street,  Boston  8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 
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WILMOT  LEMONT 

PRICE,  $1.25  POSTPAID 

A  collection  of  piano  pieces  which  fascinate  by  their  spontaneity  and 
fresh  flavor.  Mr.  Lemont  offers  an  abundance  of  melody  and  a 
pleasingly  euphonious  harmonic  scheme,  which  always  shows  refine- 
ment and  sprightly  fancy.  To  those  who  play  for  pleasure,  to  whom 
music  brings  joy  and  relaxation,  these  facile  and  effective  composi- 
tions will  be  more  than  welcome. 

The  cover  is  a  marvel  of  the  printing  art,  in  four  colors,  tied  with  silk 
cord,  making  the  collection  a  most  attractive  gift  to  a  musical  friend. 

"Destined  to  be  the  most  successful  suite  since  WATER  SCENES.' ' 

— Musical  Courier 
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A  Faust  Overture Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

While  Wagner,  conductor  at  Riga,  was  writing  "Rienzi,"  he  kept 
thinking  of  Paris  as  the  one  place  for  the  production  of  his  opera.  He 
arrived  in  Paris,  after  a  stormy  voyage  from  Pillau  to  London,  in 
September,  1839.  He  and  his  wife  and  a  big  Newfoundland  dog 
found  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie.  This  street  was  laid  out 
in  1202,  and  named  on  account  of  the  merchants  in  casks  and  hogsheads 
who  there  established  themselves.  The  street  began  at  the  Rue  Saint 
Honore,  Nos.  34  and  36,  and  ended  in  the  Rue  Pirouette;  it  was  known 
for  a  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  Rue  des  Toilieres.  Before 
the  street  was  formed,  it  was  a  road  with  a  few  miserable  houses  occu- 
pied by  Jews.  Wagner's  lodging  was  in  No.  23,*  the  house  in  which 
Moliere  is  said  to  have  been  born.  A  tablet  in  commemoration  of  this 
birth  was  put  into  the  wall  in  the  Year  VIII.,  and  replaced  when  the 
house  was  rebuilt,  in  1830.  This  street  disappeared  when  Baron 
Hausmann  improved  Paris,  and  the  Moliere  tablet  is  now  on  No.  31 
Rue  du  Pont-Neuf . 

In  spite  of  Meyerbeer's  fair  words  and  his  own  efforts,  Wagner  was 
unable  to  place  his  opera;  he  was  obliged  to  do  all  manner  of  drudg- 
ery to  support  himself.  He  wrote  songs,  read  proofs,  arranged  light 
music  for  various  instruments,  wrote  articles  for  music  journals. 

He  himself  tells  us:  "In  order  to  gain  the  graces  of  the  Parisian 
salon-world  through  its  favorite  singers,  I  composed  several  French 
romances,  which,  after  all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  were  considered 
too  out-of-the-way  and  difficult  to  be  actually  sung.  Out  of  the  depth 
of  my  inner  discontent,  I  armed  myself  against  the  crushing  reaction 
of  this  outward  art-activity  by  the  hasty  sketches  and  as  hasty  com- 
position of  an  orchestral  piece  which  I  called  an  '  overture  to  Goethe's 
"Faust,"'  but  which  was  in  reality  intended  for  the  first  section  of  a 
grand  'Faust'  symphony." 

•Felix  and  Louis  Lazare,  in  their  " Dictionnaire  des  Rues  de  Paris"  (Paris,  1844),  give  5  as  the  number 
of  Moliere's  birth-house. 


VOICE 

Opera  Gesture 
Perfect  French 


OF  PARIS 
Children's  Defective  Articulation  Corrected 


410  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK 

Mondays,  Thursdays,  171  W.  57th  STREET 
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He  wrote  it,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  in  "a  cold,  draughty 
garret,  shared  with  his  wife  and  dog,  and  while  he  had  a  raging  tooth- 
ache." On  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  which  bears  the  earliest 
sketch  is  a  fragment  of  a  French  chansonette. 

Before  this,  as  early  as  1832,  Wagner  had  written  incidental  music 
to  Goethe's  drama  and  numbered  the  set  Op.  5.  These  pieces  were: 
Soldiers'  Chorus,  Rustics  under  the  Linden,  Brander's  Song,  two  songs 
of  Mephistopheles,  Gretchen's  song,  "Meine  Run'  ist  hin,"  and  melo- 
drama for  Gretchen.  This  music  was  intended  for  performance  at 
Leipsic,  where  Wagner's  sister,  Johanna  Rosalie  (1803-37),  the  play- 
actress,  as  Gretchen,  was  greatly  admired.-* 

It  has  been  stated  by  several  biographers  that  the  overture  to  "Faust " 
was  played  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Conservatory  orchestra,  and  that  the 
players  held  up  hands  in  horror.  Georges  Servieres,  in  his  "Richard 
Wagner  juge  en  France,"  gives  this  version  of  the  story.  "The  pub- 
lisher Schlesinger  busied  himself  to  obtain  for  his  young  compatriot 
a  hearing  at  the  Societe  des  Concerts.  Wagner  presented  to  the  society 
the  overture  to  'Faust'  which  he  had  just  sketched  and  which  should 
form  a  part  of  a  symphony  founded  on  Goethe's  drama.  The  Gazette 
Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  announced  that  an  overture  for  'Faust' 
by  M.  R.  Wagner  had  just  been  rehearsed.  After  this  rehearsal  the 
players  looked  at  each  other  in  stupefaction  and  asked  themselves  what 
the  composer  had  tried  to  do.  There  was  no  more  thought  of  a  per- 
formance." 

Now  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  spoke  of  Wagner's 
remarkable  talent.  It  said  that  the  overture  obtained  "unanimous 
applause";  it  added,  "We  hope  to  hear  it  very  soon";  but  it  did  not 
give  the  title  of  the  overture. 

Glasenapp  says  in  his  Life  of  Wagner  that  this  overture  was  not 

•  Some  preferred  her  in  this  part  to  Schroeder-Devrient.  Thus  Laube  wrote  that  he  had  never  seen 
Gretchen  played  with  such  feeling:  "For  the  first  time  the  expression  of  her  madness  thrilled  me  to  the 
marrow,  and  I  soon  discovered  the  reason.  Most  actresses  exaggerate  the  madness  into  unnatural  pathos. 
They  declaim  in  a  hollow,  ghostly  voice.  Demoiselle  Wagner  used  the  same  voice  with  which  she  had 
shortly  before  uttered  her  thoughts  of  love.  This  grewsome  contrast  produced  the  greatest  effect."  Rosalie 
married  the  writer,  Dr.  G.  0.  Marbach,  in  1836. 


Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 


A  high-class  hotel  with  moderate  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  home-like  hotels  in  the  -world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  S.  M.  Costello,  Manager 
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"Faust,"  but  the  "Columbus"*  overture,  which  was  written  for  Apel's 
play  in  1835,  and  performed  that  year  at  Magdeburg,  when  Wagner 
was  conductor  at  the  Magdeburg  Theatre.  It  was  performed  in  Paris, 
February  4,  1841,  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Gazette  Musicale  to  its  sub- 
scribers. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Faust"  overture  was  at  a  charity 
concert  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Grosser  Garten,  Dresden,  July  22,  1844. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  overture  to  Goethe's  "Faust"  (Part 
I.),  Wagner;  "The  First  Walpurgis  Night"  ballad  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  poem  by  Goethe,  music  by  Mendelssohn;  "Pastoral"  Sym- 
phony, Beethoven.  Wagner  conducted  it.  The  work  was  called 
"  Berliozian  programme  music  " :  and  acute  critics  discovered  in  it  taunts 
of  Mephistopheles  and  the  atoning  apparition  of  Gretchen,  whereas,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  composer  had  thought  only  of  Faust,  the  student  and 
philosopher.  The  overture  was  repeated  with  no  better  success 
August  19,  1844.  A  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Figaro  advised  Wagner 
to  follow  it  up  with  an  opera  "which  should  be  based  neither  on  Goethe's 
nor  on  Klingemann's  'Faust,'  but  on  the  sombre  old  Gothic  folk-saga, 
with  all  its  excrescences,  in  the  manner  of  '  Der  Freischutz.' " 

*  * 

Wagner's  purpose  was  to  portray  in  music  a  soul  "aweary  of  life, 
yet  ever  forced  by  his  indwelling  daemon  to  engage  anew  in  life's  en- 
deavors." This  purpose  is  clearly  defined  in  the  letters  of  Wagner 
to  Liszt  and  Uhlig. 

Wagner  wrote  to  Liszt  (January  30,  1848):  "Mr.  Halbert  tells  me 
you  want  my  overture  to  Goethe's  'Faust.'  As  I  know  of  no  reason  to 
withhold  it  from  you,  except  that  it  does  not  please  me  any  longer,  I  send 
it  to  you,  because  I  think  that  in  this  matter  the  only  important  ques- 

*  Laube  had  said  that  this  overture  showed  the  composer  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Beethoven  or  Bellini,  and  that  the  piece  therefore  made  an  impression  somewhat  like  a  Hegelian 
essay  written  in  the  style  of  Heine.  H.  Blanchard  wrote  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  after  the  performance:  "This 
piece  has  the  character  and  the  form  of  a  prelude:  does  it  deserve  the  name  overture,  which  the  composer  has 
well  defined  lately  in  this  journal?  Has  he  wished  to  paint  the  infinity  of  mid-ocean,  the  horizon  which  seemed 
endless  to  the  companions  of  the  famous  and  daring  navigator,  by  a  high  tremolo  of  the  violins?  It  is  allowed 
us  so  to  suppose;  but  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  not  sufficiently  developed  and  worked  out;  the  brass  enter 
too  uniformly,  and  with  too  great  obstinacy,  and  their  discords  which  shocked  trained  and  delicate  ears  did 
not  permit  just  valuation  of  M.  Wagner's  work,  which,  in  spite  of  this  mishap,  seemed  to  us  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  has  broad  and  well-arranged  ideas,  and  knows  well  the  resources  of  modern  orchestration." 

Specht  wrote  in  the  Artiste  concerning  the  "  Columbus  "  overture:  "The  composer  of  the  overture, '  Chris- 
topher Columbus,'  Herr  Richard  Wagner,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  contributors  to  the  Gazette  Musicale. 
After  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  had  expounded  his  theories  on  the  overture  in  that  journal,  we  were  curious 
to  see  how  he  would  apply  them  in  practice.  The  '  Columbus '  overture  may  be  divided  into  two  main  sections; 
the  first  depicts  the  doubts  and  discouragement  of  the  hero,  whose  dogged  adherence  to  his  plan  is  dictated  by 
a  voice  from  above.  Unfortunately,  the  leading  theme,  intended  to  express  this  idea,  was  entrusted  to  the 
trumpets,  and  they  consistently  played  wrong;  the  real  meaning  of  a  cleverly  worked  out  composition  was, 
therefore,  lost  on  all  but  a  mere  handful  of  serious  listeners.  The  ideas  in  the  work  show  dignity  and  artistic 
finish,  and  the  extremely  brief  closing  Allegro  gives  exalted  expression  to  Columbus's  triumph." 

Three  unfamiliar  overtures  by  Wagner,  the  "  Polonia  "  (1836),  the  "  Columbus,"  and  the  "  Rule  Britannia  " 
(1835-37),  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  January  2,  1905,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Wood  conductor.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  the  " Columbus"  overture:  "The  subject  naturally 
attracted  him  who  was  at  the  time  girding  on  the  armor  with  which  he  was  destined  to  storm  the  future.  A 
great  deal  of  the  'Columbus'  is  very  strong,  very  noisy,  and  very  theatrical;  but  there  is  one  passage  of 
extremely  great  beauty,  in  which  a  peculiar  sense  of  a  very  softly  moving  sea  is  realized,  the  kind  of  thing, 
for  example,  which  Mr.  Kipling  attempted  to  sing  in  words  like  this, — 

1  Where  the  sea  egg  flames  on  the  coral ,  and  the  long- backed  breakers  croon 
Their  ancient  ocean  legends  to  the  lazy  locked  lagoon,' — 
with  a  true  sense  of  the  endless  seas  in  the  South."     The  "Polonia"  overture,  edited  by  Felix  Mottl  was 
played  at  Chicago  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  February  21,  22,  1008.     The  "  Christopher  Columbus  " 
overture,  edited  by  Mottl,  was  played  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia,  February  14,  15,  1908. 


"The  first  American  Contralto  in  the  Concert  field." 

Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  21st.  1913 
For  concert  engagements  address:    HAENSEL  &  JONES,  AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 
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tion  is  whether  the  overture  pleases  you.  If  the  latter  should  be  the 
case,  dispose  of  my  work;  only  I  should  like  occasionally  to  have  the 
manuscript  back  again."* 

In  1852  Wagner  reminded  Liszt  of  the  manuscript,  hoped  he  had 
given  it  to  a  copyist,  and  added:  "I  have  a  mind  to  rewrite  it  a  little 
and  to  publish  it.  Perhaps  I  shall  get  money  for  it."  He  reminded 
him  again  a  month  later.  By  -Liszt's  reply  (October  7,  185*2)  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  had  already  produced  the  overture  at  Weimar,  f  "A 
copy  of  it  exists  here,  and  I  shall  probably  give  it  again  in  the  course 
of  this  winter.  The  work  is  quite  worthy  of  you;  but,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  a  remark,  I  must  confess  that  I  should  like  either 
a  second  middle  part  or  else  a  quieter  and  more  agreeably  colored  treat- 
ment of  the  present  middle  part.  The  brass  is  a  little  too  massive  there, 
and — forgive  my  opinion — the  motive  in  F  is  not  satisfactory :  it  wants 
grace  in  a  certain  sense,  and  is  a  kind  of  hybrid  thing,  neither  fish  nor 
flesh,  which  stands  in  no  proper  relation  of  contrast  to  what  has  gone 
before  and  what  follows,  and  in  consequence  impedes  the  interest. 
If  instead  of  this  you  introduced  a  soft,  tender,  melodious  part,  modu- 
lated a  la  Gretchen,  I  think  I  can~  assure  you  that  your  work  would 
gain  \?ery  much.  Think  this  over,  and  do  not  be  angry  in  case  I  have 
said  something  stupid." 

Wagner  answered  (November  9,  1852):  "You  beautifully  spotted 
the  lie  when  I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that  I  had  written  an  overture 
to  'Faust.'  You  have  felt  quite  justly  what  is  wanting:  the  woman 
is  wanting.  Perhaps  you  would  at  once  understand  my  tone-poem 
if  I  called  it  'Faust  in  Solitude.'  At  that  time  I  intended  to  write  an 
entire  'Faust'  symphony.  The  first  movement,  that  which  is  ready, 
was  this  'Solitary  Faust,'  longing,  despairing,  cursing.  The  'feminine' 
floats  around  him  as  an  object  of  his  longing,  but  not  in  its  divine 
reality;  and  it  is  just  this  insufficient  image  of  his  longing  which  he 
destroys  in  his  despair.  The  second  movement  was  to  introduce 
Gretchen,  the  woman.  I  had  a  theme  for  her,  but  it  was  only  a  theme. 
The  whole  remains  unfinished.  I  wrote  my  '  Flying  Dutchman '  instead. 
This  is  the  whole  explanation.  If  now,  from  a  last  remnant  of  weak- 
ness and  vanity,  I  hesitate  to  abandon  this  'Faust'  work  altogether, 
I  shall  certainly  have  to  remodel  it,  but  only  as  regards  instrumental 
modulation.  The  theme  which  you  desire  I  cannot  introduce.  This 
would  naturally  involve  an  entirely  new  composition,  for  which  I  have 
no  inclination.  If  I  publish  it,  I  shall  give  it  its  proper  title,  'Faust 
in  Solitude,'  or  'The  Solitary  Faust:    a  Tone-poem  for  Orchestra.'" 

*  The  translation  of  these  excerpts  from  the  Wagner-Liszt  correspondence  is  by  Francis  Hueffer. 

t  This  performance  was  on  May  n,  1852.     Liszt  wrote  to  Wagner,  "Your  'Faust'  overture  made  a  sen- 
ation  and  went  well." 
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Compare  with  this  Wagner's  letter  to  Theodor  Uhlig  (November  27, 
1852):  "Liszt's  remark  about  the  'Faust'  overture  was  as  follows: 
he  .missed  a  second  theme,  which  should  more  plastically  represent 
'Gretchen,'  and  therefore  wished  to  see  either  such  an  one  added,  or 
the  second  theme  of  the  overture  modified.  This  was  a  thoroughly 
refined  and  correct  expression  of  feeling  from  him,  to  whom  I  had  sub- 
mitted the  composition  as  an  'Overture  to  the  first  part  of  Goethe's 
"Faust."'*  So  I  was  obliged  to  answer  him  that  he  had  beautifully 
caught  me  in  a  lie  when  (without  thought)  I  tried  to  make  myself  or 
him  believe  that  I  had  written  such  an  overture.  But  he  would  quickly 
understand  me  if  I  were  to  entitle  the  composition  'Faust  in  Solitude.' 
In  fact,  with  this  tone-poem  I  had  in  my  mind  only  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  'Faust'  symphony:  here  Faust  is  the  subject,  and  a  woman 
hovers  before  him  only  as  an  indefinite,  shapeless  object  of  his  yearn- 
ing; as  such,  intangible  and  unattainable.  Hence  his  despair,  his 
curse  on  all  the  torturing  semblance  of  the  beautiful,  his  headlong 
plunge  into  the  mad  smart  of  sorcery.  The  manifestation  of  the  woman 
was  to  take  place  only  in  the  second  part;  this  would  have  Gretchen 
for  its  subject,  just  as  the  first  part,  Faust.  Already  1  had  theme 
and  mood  for  it:  then — I  gave  the  whole  up,  and — true  to  my  nature 
— 'set  to  work  at  the  'Flying  Dutchman,'  with  which  I  escaped  from 
all  the  mist  of  instrumental  music,  into  the  clearness  of  the  drama. 
However,  that  composition  is  still  not  uninteresting  to  me;  only,  if 
one  day  I  should  publish  it,  it  would  have  to  be  under  the  title,  '  Faust 
in  Solitude,'  a  tone-poem.  (Curiously  enough,  I  had  already  resolved 
upon  this  'tone-poem'  when  you  made  so  merry  over  that  name — with 
which,  however,  I  was  forced  to  make  shift  for  the  occasion.)" 

Liszt  asked  (December  27,  1852)  if  Wagner  could  not  prepare  his 
new  version  of  the  overture  for  performance  at  a  festival  at  Carlsruhe : 
"I  am  glad  that  my  marginal  notes  to  your  'Faust'  overture  have  not 
displeased  you.  In  my  opinion,  the  work  would  gain  by  a  few  elonga- 
tions. Hartel  will  willingly  undertake  the  printing;  and,  if  you  will 
give  me  particular  pleasure,  make  me  a  present  of  the  manuscript 
when  it  is  no  longer  wanted  for  the  engraving.  This  overture  has  lain 
with  me  so  long,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  it.  If,  however, 
you  have  disposed  of  it  otherwise,  do  not  mind  me  in  the  least,  and 
give  me  some  day  another  manuscript." 

Wagner  wrote  to  Liszt  from  Zurich  (January  19,  1855),  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  completion  of  his  "Faust"  symphony:  "It  is 
an  absurd  coincidence  that  just  at  this  time  I  have  been  taken  with 
a  desire  to  remodel  my  old  'Faust'  overture.  I  have  made  an  entirely 
new  score,  have  rewritten  the  instrumentation  throughout,  have  made 
many  changes,  and  have  given  more  expansion  and  importance  to  the 
middle  portion  (second  motive).  I  shall  give  it  in  a  few  days  at  a 
concert  here,  under  the  title  of  'A  "Faust"  Overture.'     The  motto 

will  be: — 

Der  Gott,  der  mir  im  Busen  wohnt, 

Kann  tief  mein  Innerstes  erregen; 
Der  uber  alien  meinen  Kraften  thront, 

Er  kann  nach  aussen  nichts  bewegen; 
Und  so  ist  mir  das  Dasein  eine  Last, 
Der  Tod  erwiinscht,  das  Leben  mir  verhasst! 

but  I  shall  not  publish  it  in  any  case." 

*  This  was  the  title  of  the  overture  when  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Dresden. 
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This  motto  was  retained.     Englished  by  Charles  T.  Brooks,  it  runs : — 

* 

The  God  who  dwells  within  my  soul 

Can  heave  its  depths  at  any  hour; 
Who  holds  o'er  all  my  faculties  control 

Has  o'er' the  outer  world  no  power. 
Existence  lies  a  load  upon  my  breast, 
Life  is  a  curse,  and  death  a  longed-for  rest. 

The  revised  overture  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  January 
23,  1855,  at  a  concert  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikgesellschaft,  Zurich. 
Wagner  conducted,  and  had  the  intention  of  dedicating  the  overture  to 
Mathilde  Wesendonck.  He  concluded  that  the  motto  would  depress 
her.  So  he  sent  her  the  score  with  these  words  inscribed :"R.W.  Zurich 
Jan.  17,  1855  in  memory  of  his  dear  Wife," — zum  Andenken  S(einer) 
liieben)  F(rau)I 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed  probably  at  Lich- 
tenthal  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  the 
first.  It  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brull  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house 
of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first 
performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through  force  of 
circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at 
the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter 
conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written 
by  Bduard  Hanslick  after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.     The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 

*Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Deiters  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  but 
contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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fluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"  The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as  peace- 
ful, tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is  quick- 
ened to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative  serious- 
ness. The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and  dusky 
horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade,  and 
this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4,  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public.  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  incli- 
nation of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  '  effect '  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
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The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to  cover 
them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish!  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second, 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  success- 
fully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet 
hoven, — "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert- of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.     It  was  then  considered  as  per- 
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plexing  and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably  voiced  the  prevailing 
opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing 
a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by  Brahms  in  D  major.  ■ 

*  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  '  understandable, '  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,*  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked: 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between 
the  movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusi- 
asm of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  correspond- 
ing warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general 
consciousness  of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices 
damned  the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of 
the  seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's 
artistic  greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment. 
'  The  Viennese,'  he  wrote,  '  are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1005. 
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Beethoven  .      Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Schumann 


Overture  to  "  Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


Richard  Strauss       .      Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Weber 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Minister,  1840): 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica' :  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823 :  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's 
memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.'" 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed";  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony ;  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man !  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn 
out  a  tyrant!'" 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  remarkable  Life  of  Beethoven  argues  against 
Schindler's  theory  that  Beethoven  wished  to  celebrate  the  French 
Revolution  en  bloc.  "C'etait  Vhomme  de  Brumaire"  that  Beethoven 
honored  by  his  dedication  (pp.  79-82). 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:  "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  a  private  concert  at 
Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief, 
so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece.    Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  was  more 
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"light,  clearness,  and  unity."     Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto. 
If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce 
on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  G.  J.  Webb  conductor,  December, 
13,  185 1.  At  this  concert  Berlioz's  overture  to  "Waverley"  was  also 
performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time.  The  soloists  were  Mme.  Goria 
Botho,  who  sang  airs  from  "Robert  le  Diable"  and  "Charles  VI.": 
Thomas  Ryan,  who  played  a  clarinet  fantasia  by  Reissiger;  and  Wulf 
Fries,  who  played  a  fantasia  by  Kummer  for  the  violoncello.  The 
overture  to  "II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia"  ended  the  concert. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood- wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood- wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.     The  theme  is  repeated    by  the  oboe, 
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accompanied  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  the  strings  give 
the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
isxf  olio  wed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

M.  d'Indy,  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Beethoven  as  shown  in  his 
music,  calls  attention  to  the  "  militarisvne,"  the  adaptation  of  a  war- 
like rhythm  to  melody,  that  characterizes  this  march. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  E-fiat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations.  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.     After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
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which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

*  . 
*  * 

At  the  second  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
February  18,  1843,  the  following  comments  were  printed  on  the  pro- 
gramme: "This  great  work  was  commenced  when  Napoleon  was  first 
Consul,  and  was  intended  to  portray  the  workings  of  that  extraordinary 
man's  mind.  In  the  first  movement,  the  simple  subject,  keeping  its 
uninterrupted  way  through  harmonies  that  at  times  seem  in  almost 
chaotic  confusion,  is  a  grand  idea  of  Napoleon's  determination  of 
character.  The  second  movement  is  descriptive  of  the  funeral  honors 
paid  to  one  of  his  favorite  generals,  and  is  entitled  '  Funeral  March  on 
the  Death  of  a  Hero.'  The  winding  up  of  this  movement  represents 
the  faltering  steps  of  the  last  gazers  into  the  grave,  and  the  listener 
hears  the  tears, fall  on  the  coffin  ere  the  funeral  volley  is  fired,  and 
repeated  faintly  by  an  echo.  The  third  movement  (Minuet  and  Trio) 
describes  the  homeward  march  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  Finale  is  a 
combination  of  French  Revolutionary  airs  put  together  in  a  manner 
that  no  one  save  a  Beethoven  could  have  imagined."  And  this  note, 
Mr.  Krehbiel  tells  us,  was  inserted  in  the  programme  for  several,  even 
twenty-five,  years  after. 


You  might  go  to  Paris,  or  any  of  the  great  musical  centers  of 
Europe,  to  hear  and  study  the  great  operas,  but  you  won't  find  any- 
where more  practical  actual  voice  demonstrations  or  a  better  opportunity 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
the  greatest  living  artists,  than  is  afforded  you  by  the 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  .    .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
February  25,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund. 
Schumann  conducted.  His  concert  piece  for  four  horns,  Op.  86,  was 
also  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  melodrama-music  and 
the  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "CEdipus"  were  also  heard  for  the  first 
time.  ~^ 

Other  early  concert  performances  were  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1850, 
from  manuscript,  Schumann  conductor;  at  Diisseldorf,  September  7, 
1850,  at  a  "reception  concert"*  to  the  Schumanns,  Julius  Tausch  con- 
ductor; at  Cologne,  October  22,  1850,  Ferdinand  Hiller  conductor.  , 

The  overture  was  sketched  April  1-5,  1847,  at  Dresden.  The  in- 
strumentation was  completed  Christmas  night  of  that  year.  The 
overture  was  published  in  June,  1850. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866.     It  was  performed 

•The  programme  of  this  concert  included,  besides  the  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  songs, — "Widmung" 
(sung  by  Miss  Hartmann),  "Die  Lotosblume"  (sung  by  Miss  Altgelt),  "Wanderlied"  (sung  by  Mr.  Nielo) — 
and  the  second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  There  was  a  supper  with  toasts,  songs,  and  a  chorus,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  a  ball. 


in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor,  March  16,  1861. 


* 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving 
figure  in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Intro- 
duction ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the 
passage-work  of  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C 
major. 


"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

■  "Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan  ""was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar,  1889-94).  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 
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The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones :3  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 
Thuille  died  in  1907. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  FVeund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  blunt,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 

Krhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 

Die  Binzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung 

Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft, 

Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluf  t. 

Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 

Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 

1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 

Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  vauen. 

Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 

Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 

Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 

Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 

Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 

So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 

Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 

So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen ! 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  yienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Don  Juan  (zu  Marcello). 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wiinschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson* : — 

Don  Juan  {to  Diego,  his  brother). 

0  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal ! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss ! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 

Don  Juan  {to  Diego). 

1  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring : 
The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 
When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander,  < 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regildedp 
A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 
Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 
Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 
Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 
It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 
And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue ! 
Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique : 
So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek ! 
.So  long  as  Youth  lives  On  with  pulse  afire, 
Out  to  the  chase!     To  victories  new  aspire! 

*  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of 
that  composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Don  Juan  {to  Mar  cello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me : 
Now  it  is  o'er;  and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended. 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 


Overture;  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 


(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helimina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows :  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Oruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

*  * 


The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

CONCERTS,  RECITALS,  MUSICALES 
(Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 

Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner's  recent 
appearance  given  below: 

His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his  splendid  voice.  The  Play 
House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Spooner,  the  young  tenor,  possesses  a  voice  of  unusually 
beautiful  quality,  wide  range  and  sufficient  power.  He  has  a 
manly  and  ingratiating  presence,  obvious  musical  feeling,  and 
the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  of  a  singer. — Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor,  and  charmed  the 
audience  with  his  artistic  program. — Washington  Herald. 

For  engagements  address 
Loring.  205  West  57th  Street.  New  York  City 
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The  overture  begins  B-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth'"  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme,  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaumf"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Luf te  Run'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ -point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring ;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act.  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 


INFORMATION 

Ladies'  retiring  room,  with  maid  in  attendance,  is  reached  through  lobby  by 
stairway  directly  in  rear  of  Box  Office. 

Gentlemen's  room  entrance  near  north  end  of  lobby. 

EXITS: —  On  the  ground  floor  automatically  opening  doors  open  on  three  sides 
of  the  building.     Other  exits  lead  through  doors  to  right  and  left  of  stage. 

BALCONY: —  In  addition  to  regular  entrance  and  exit  stairways  at  front  of 
hall,  two  broad  iron  stairways  lead  to  Clinton  Avenue,  and  two  others  to  South 
Street.  All  have  self-opening  doors,  opening  by  pressure  from  within.  Red  lights 
indicate  exits. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  hall  is  kept  constantly  pure  by  new  blowing  and  suction 
systems  of  ventilation. 
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was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Bury  an  the  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without.^ 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe's 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first  sce- 
nario was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 


(UtrnxUntt  PuriQ 

Ek[?  Awmran  dinger  of 

Address,  MABEL  HAMMOND 
400  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 
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Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pian- 
issimo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices^  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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A  voice  that  quickens  the  musical  ear  of 
childhood,  a  voice  that  stirs  the  musician 
to  his  most  inspired  moments,  and  yet  a 
voice  that  is  as  human  and  intimate  as  the 
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ELMWOOD  MUSIC  HALL 


BUFFALO 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  26 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms  ......  Symphony  No.. i,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante  sostenuto. 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio. 


Wagner  . 


A  Faust  Overture 


Wagner 


'A  Siegfried  Idyl" 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  68 


Johannes  Brahms 


(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

The  symphony  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  duke's 
orchestra  on  November  4,  1876.  Dessoff  conducted.  There  was  a 
performance  a  few  days  later  at  Mannheim  where  Brahms  conducted. 
Many  musicians  journeyed  to  hear  the  symphony. 

The  performances  at  Vienna,  December  17,  1876;  Leipsic,  January 
18,  1877;  and  Breslau,  January  23,  1877,  were  conducted  by  Brahms. 
Concerning  the  performance  at  Leipsic  we  shall  speak  later.  In 
Vienna  the  symphony  was  produced  at  Johann  Herbeck's  earnest 
request  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  The  audi- 
ence   was    cool,    especially   after    the    last    movement. 

*  * 

There  was  hot  discussion  of  this  symphony.  Many  pronounced  it 
in  the  first  years  labored,  crabbed,  cryptic,  dull.  Hanslick's  article 
of  1876  was  for  the  most  part  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  popular 
dislike.  He  was  faithful  to  his  master,  as  he  was  unto  the  end.  And 
in  the  fall  of  1877  Biilow  wrote  from  Sydenham  a  letter  to  a  Ger- 
man music  journal  in  which  he  characterized  the  Symphony  in  C  minor 
in  a  way  that  is  still  curiously  misunderstood. 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."     This  quotation 
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from  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  is  regarded  by  thousands  as  one  of  Shake- 
speare's most  sympathetic  and  beneficent  utterances.  But  what  is 
the  speech  that  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  wily,  much- 
enduring  Ulysses  ?  After  assuring  Achilles  that  his  deeds  are  forgotten ; 
that  Time,  like  a  fashionable  host,  "slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest 
by  the  hand,"  and  grasps  the  comer  in  his  arm;  that  love,  friendship, 
charity,  are  subjects  all  to  "envious  and  calumniating  time,"  Ulysses 

says : — 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gauds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past, 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted." 

This  much-admired  and  thoroughly  misunderstood  quotation  is,  in 
the  complete  form  of  statement  and  in  the  intention  of  the  dramatist, 
a  bitter  gibe  at  one  of  the  most  common  infirmities  of  poor  humanity. 

Ask  a  music-lover,  at  random,  what  Biilow  said  about  Brahms's 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  and  he  will  answer:  "He  called  it  the  Tenth 
Symphony."  If  you  inquire  into  the  precise  meaning  of  this  character- 
ization, he  will  answer:  "It  is  the  symphony  that  comes  worthily  after 
Beethoven's  Ninth";  or,  "It  is  worthy  of  Beethoven's  ripest  years"; 
or  in  his  admiration  he  will  go  so  far  as  to  say:  "Only  Brahms  or  Beet- 
hoven could  have  written  it." 

Now  what  did  Biilow  write?  "First  after  my  acquaintance  with 
the  Tenth  Symphony,  alias  Symphony  No.  i,  by  Johannes  Brahms, 
that  is  since  six  weeks  ago,  have  I  become  so  intractable  and  so  hard 
against  Bruch-pieces  and  the  like.  I  call  Brahms's  first  symphony  the 
Tenth,  not  as  though  it  should  be  put  after  the  Ninth;  I  should  put  it 
between  the  Second  and  the  'Eroica,'  just  as  I  think  by  the  first  Sym- 
phony should  be  understood,  not  the  first  of  Beethoven,  but  the  one 
composed  by  Mozart,  which  is  known  as  the  'Jupiter.' " 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  strings.     The  trombones  appear  only  in  the  finale. 

The  first  movements  open  with  a  short  introduction,  Un  poco  soste- 
nuto,  C  minor,  6-8,  which  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  first  move- 
ment proper,  Allegro,  C  minor.  The  first  four  measures  are  a  prelude 
to  the  chief  theme,  which  begins  in  the  violins,  while  the  introductory 
phrase  is  used  as  a  counter-melody.  The  development  is  vigorous, 
and  it  leads  into  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  vague  melody  of  mel- 
ancholy character,  announced  by  wood-wind  and  horns  against  the 
first  theme,  contrapuntally  treated  by  strings.  In  the  development 
wind  instruments  in  dialogue  bring  back  a  fragment  of  this  first  theme, 
and  in  the  closing  phrase  an  agitated  figure  in  rhythmical  imitation 
of  a  passage  in  the  introduction  enters.  The  free  fantasia  is  most 
elaborate.  A  short  coda,  built  chiefly  from  the  material  of  the  first 
theme,  poco  sostenuto,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  sostenuto,  E  major,  3-4,  is  a  pro- 
foundly serious  development  in  rather  free  form  of  a  most  serious 
theme. 

The  place  of  the  traditional  scherzo  is  supplied  by  a  movement,  Un 
poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  A-flat  major,  2-4,  in  which  three  themes  of 
contrasted  rhythms  are  worked  out.  The  first,  of  a  quasi-pastoral 
nature,  is  given  to  the  clarinet  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  over 
a  pizzicato  bass  in  the  'cellos.  In  the  second  part  of  the  movement 
is  a  new  theme  in  6-8.  The  return  to  the  first  movement  is  like  unto 
a  coda,  in  which  there  is  varied  recapitulation  of  all  the  themes. 

The  finale  begins  with  an  adagio,  C  minor,  4-4,  in  which  there 
are  hints  of  the  themes  of  the  allegro  which  follows.  And  here 
Mr.  Apthorp  should  be  quoted: — 

"With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo  changes  to  piu  andante, 
and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes  in  all  Brahms. 
Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn  and  after- 
ward the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  character  of 
which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild  exultation 
according  to  the  instrument  that  plays  it.  The  coloring  is  enriched  by 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
this  movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive  down  into  a  com- 
poser's brain,  and  surmise  what  special  outside  source  his  inspiration 
may  have  had;   but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  whole  wonderful 
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episode  may  have  been  suggested  to  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine 
horn,  as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some 
of  the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what 
the  episode  recalls  to  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones 
and  their  echoes.  A  short,  solemn,  even  ecclesiastical  interruption 
by  the  trombones  and  bassoons  is  of  more  thematic  importance.  As 
the  horn-tones  gradually  die  away,  and  the  cloud-like  harmonies  in  the 
strings  sink  lower  and  lower — like  mist  veiling  the  landscape — an 
impressive  pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (in  C 
major,  4-4  time).  The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us 
mysterious  hints  at  what  is  to  come;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the 
strings  the  most  joyous,  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn 
to  Joy,  which  in  some  of  its  phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by 
sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into  strains  from  the  similar  melody  in 
the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  One  cannot  call  it 
plagiarism:  it  is  two  men  saying  the  same  thing." 

This  melody  is  repeated  by  horns  and  wood-wind  with  a  pizzicato 
string  accompaniment,  and  is  finally  taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra, 
fortissimo  (without  trombones).  The  second  theme  is  announced 
softly  by  the  strings.  In  the  rondo  finale  the  themes  hinted  at  in  the 
introduction  are  brought  in  and  developed  with  some  new  ones.  The 
coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 
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A  Faust  Overture Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

While  Wagner,  conductor  at  Riga,  was  writing  "Rienzi,"  he  kept 
thinking  of  Paris  as  the  one  place  for  the  production  of  his  opera.  He 
arrived  in  Paris,  after  a  stormy  voyage  from  Pillau  to  London,  in 
September,  1839.  He  and  his  wife  and  a  big  Newfoundland  dog 
found  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie.  This  street  was  laid  out 
in  1202,  and  named  on  account  of  the  merchants  in  casks  and  hogsheads 
who  there  established  themselves.  The  street  began  at  the  Rue  Saint 
Honore,  Nos.  34  and  36,  and  ended  in  the  Rue  Pirouette;  it  was  known 
for  a  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  Rue  des  Toilieres.  Before 
the  street  was  formed,  it  was  a  road  with  a  few  miserable  houses  occu- 
pied by  Jews.  Wagner's  lodging  was  in  No.  23,*  the  house  in  which 
Moliere  is  said  to  have  been  born.  A  tablet  in  commemoration  of  this 
birth  was  put  into  the  wall  in  the  Year  VIII.,  and  replaced  when  the 
house  was  rebuilt,  in  1830.  This  street  disappeared  when  Baron 
Hausmann  improved  Paris,  and  the  Moliere  tablet  is  now  on  No.  31 
Rue  du  Pont-Neuf . 

In  spite  of  Meyerbeer's  fair  words  and  his  own  efforts,  Wagner  was 
unable  to  place  his  opera;  he  was  obliged  to  do  all  manner  of  drudg- 
ery to  support  himself.  He  wrote  songs,  read  proofs,  arranged  light 
music  for  various  instruments,  wrote  articles  for  music  journals. 

He  himself  tells  us:  "In  order  to  gain  the  graces  of  the  Parisian 
salon-world  through  its  favorite  singers,  I  composed  several  French 
romances,  which,  after  all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  were  considered 
too  out-of-the-way  and  difficult  to  be  actually  sung.  Out  of  the  depth 
of  my  inner  discontent,  I  armed  myself  against  the  crushing  reaction 
of  this  outward  art-activity  by  the  hasty  sketches  and  as  hasty  com- 
position of  an  orchestral  piece  which  I  called  an  'overture  to  Goethe's 
"Faust,"'  but  which  was  in  reality  intended  for  the  first  section  of  a 
grand  'Faust'  symphony." 

He  wrote  it,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  in  "a  cold,  draughty 

•Felix  and  Louis  Lazare,  in  their  " Dictionnaire  des  Rues  de  Paris"  (Paris,  1844),  give  5  as  the  number 
of  Moliere's  birth-house. 


You  might  go  to  Paris,  or  any  of  the  great  musical  centers  of 
Europe,  to  hear  and  study  the  great  operas,  but  you  won't  find  any- 
where more  practical  actual  voice  demonstrations  or  a  better  opportunity 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
the  greatest  living  artists,  than  is  afforded  you  by  the 
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garret,  shared  with  his  wife  and  dog,  and  while  he  had  a  raging  tooth- 
ache." On  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  which  bears  the  earliest 
sketch  is  a  fragment  of  a  French  chansonette. 

Before  this,  as  early  as  1832,  Wagner  had  written  incidental  music 
to  Goethe's  drama  and  numbered  the  set  Op.  5.  These  pieces  were: 
Soldiers'  Chorus,  Rustics  under  the  Linden,  Brander's  Song,  two  songs 
of  Mephistopheles,  Gretchen's  song,  "Meine  Ruh'  ist  hin,"  and  melo- 
drama for  Gretchen.  This  music  was  intended  for  performance  at 
Leipsic,  where  Wagner's  sister,  Johanna  Rosalie  (1803-37),  the  play- 
actress,  as  Gretchen,  was  greatly  admired.* 

It  has  been  stated  by  several  biographers  that  the  overture  to  "Faust " 
was  played  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Conservatory  orchestra,  and  that  the 
players  held  up  hands  in  horror.  Georges  Servieres,  in  his  "Riphard 
Wagner  juge  en  France,"  gives  this  version  of  the  story.  "The  pub- 
lisher Schlesinger  busied  himself  to  obtain  for  his  young  compatriot 
a  hearing  at  the  Soci£te  des  Concerts.  Wagner  presented  to  the  society 
the  overture  to  'Faust'  which  he  had  just  sketched  and  which  should 
form  a  part  of  a  symphony  founded  on  Goethe's  drama.  The  Gazette 
Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  announced  that  an  overture  for  'Faust' 
by  M.  R.  Wagner  had  just  been  rehearsed.  After  this  rehearsal  the 
players  looked  at  each  other  in  stupefaction  and  asked  themselves  what 

*  Some  preferred  her  in  this  part  to  Schroeder-Devrient.  Thus  Laube  wrote  that  he  had  never  seen 
Gretchen  played  with  such  feeling:  "For  the  first  time  the  expression  of  her  madness  thrilled  me  to  the 
marrow,  and  I  soon  discovered  the  reason.  Most  actresses  exaggerate  the  madness  into  unnatural  pathos. 
They  declaim  in  a  hollow,  ghostly  voice.  Demoiselle  Wagner  used  the  same  voice  with  which  she  had 
shortly  before  uttered  her  thoughts  of  love.  This  grewsome  contrast  produced  the  greatest  effect."  Rosalie 
married  the  writer,  Dr.  G.  O.  Marbach,  in  1836. 


the  composer  had  tried  to  do.  There  was  no  more  thought  of  a  per- 
formance." 

Now  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  spoke  of  Wagner's 
remarkable  talent.  It  said  that  the  overture  obtained  "unanimous 
applause";  it  added,  "We  hope  to  hear  it  very  soon";  but  it  did  not 
give  the  title  of  the  overture. 

Glasenapp  says  in  his  Life  of  Wagner  that  this  overture  was  not 
"Faust,"  but  the  "Columbus"*  overture,  which  was  written  for  Apel's 
play  in  1835,  and  performed  that  year  at  Magdeburg,  when  Wagner 
was  conductor  at  the  Magdeburg  Theatre.  It  was  performed  in  Paris, 
February  4,  184 1,  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Gazette  Musicale  to  its  sub- 
scribers. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Faust"  overture  was  at  a  charity 
concert  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Grosser  Garten,  Dresden,  July  22,  1844. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  overture  to  Goethe's  "Faust"  (Part 
I.),  Wagner;  "The  First  Walpurgis  Night"  ballad  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  poem  by  Goethe,  music  by  Mendelssohn;  "Pastoral"  Sym- 
phony, Beethoven.  Wagner  conducted  it.  The  work*  was  called 
"  Berliozian  programme  music  " :  and  acute  critics  discovered  in  it  taunts 
of  Mephistopheles  and  the  atoning  apparition  of  Gretchen,  whereas,  as 

*  Laube  had  said  that  this  overture  showed  the  composer  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Beethoven  or  Bellini,  and  that  the  piece  therefore  made  an  impression  somewhat  like  a  Hegelian 
essay  written  in  the  style  of  Heine.  H.  Bianchard  wrote  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  after  the  performance:  "This 
piece  has  the  character  and  the  form  of  a  prelude:  does  it  deserve  the  name  overture,  which  the  composer  has 
well  defined  lately  in  this  journal?  Has  he  wished  to  paint  the  infinity  of  mid-ocean,  the  horizon  which  seemed 
endless  to  the  companions  of  the  famous  and  daring  navigator,  by  a  high  tremolo  of  the  violins?  It  is  allowed 
us  so  to  suppose;  but  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  not  sufficiently  developed  and  worked  out;  the  brass  enter 
too  uniformly,  and  with  too  great  obstinacy,  and  their  discords  which  shocked  trained  and  delicate  ears  did 
not  permit  just  valuation  of  M.  Wagner's  work,  which,  in  spite  of  this  mishap,  seemed  to  us  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  has  broad  and  well-arranged  ideas,  and  knows  well  the  resources  of  modern  orchestration." 

Specht  wrote  in  the  A rtiste  concerning  the  "Columbus"  overture:  "The  composer  of  the  overture,  'Chris- 
topher Columbus,'  Herr  Richard  Wagner,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  contributors  to  the  Gazette  Musicale. 
After  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  had  expounded  his  theories  on  the  overture  in  that  journal,  we  were  curious 
to  see  how  he  would  apply  them  in  practice.  The  '  Columbus'  overture  may  be  divided  into  two  main  sections; 
the  first  depicts  the  doubts  and  discouragement  of  the  hero,  whose  dogged  adherence  to  his  plan  is  dictated  by 
a  voice  from  above.  Unfortunately,  the  leading  theme,  intended  to  express  this  idea,  was  entrusted  to  the 
trumpets,  and  they  consistently  played  wrong;  the  real  meaning  of  a  cleverly  worked  out  composition  was, 
therefore,  lost  on  all  but  a  mere  handful  of  serious  listeners.  The  ideas  in  the  work  show  dignity  and  artistic 
finish,  and  the  extremely  brief  closing  Allegro  gives  exalted  expression  to  Columbus's  triumph." 

Three  unfamiliar  overtures  by  Wagner,  the  "Polonia"  (1836),  the  "  Columbus,"  and  the  "Rule  Britannia" 
(1835-37),  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  January  2,  1905,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Wood  conductor.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  the  " Columbus"  overture:  "The  subject  naturally 
attracted  him  who  was  at  the  time  girding  on  the  armor  with  which  he  was  destined  to  storm  the  future.  A 
great  deal  of  the  'Columbus'  is  very  strong,  very  noisy,  and  very  theatrical;  but  there  is  one  passage  of 
extremely  great  beauty,  in  which  a  peculiar  sense  of  a  very  softly  moving  sea  is  realized,  the  kind  of  thing, 
for  example,  which  Mr.  Kipling  attempted  to  sing  in  words  like  this, — 

'Where  the  sea  egg  flames  on  the  coral,  and  the  long-backed  breakers  croon 
Their  ancient  ocean  legends  to  the  lazy  locked  lagoon,' — 
with  a  true  sense  of  the  endless  seas  in  the  South."    The  "Polonia"  overture,  edited  by  Felix  Mottl  was 
played  at  Chicago  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  February  21,  22,  1008.    The  "  Christopher  Columbus  " 
overture,  edited  by  Mottl,  was  played  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia,  February  14,  15,  1908. 
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we  shall  see,  the  composer  had  thought  only  of  Faust,  the  student  and 
philosopher.  The  overture  was  repeated  with  no  better  success 
August  19,  1844.  A  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Figaro  advised  Wagner 
to  follow  it  up  with  an  opera  "which  should  be  based  neither  on  Goethe's 
nor  on  Klingemann's  'Faust,'  but  on  the  sombre  old  Gothic  folk-saga, 
with  all  its  excrescences,  in  the  manner  of  '  Der  Freischiitz.' " 


"A  Siegfried  Idyi/' Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  I^eipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Biilow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich' Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;   you  will,  I 
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trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  " Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne,  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  H6tel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood-wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  emprty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."     The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
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in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  187 1,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama  "Sieg- 
fried" was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf ',  mein  Kind,  schlaf ' 
em";  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

Wagner  wrote  a  dedication  to  his  wife : — 

Es  war  Dein  opfermutig  hehrer  Wille 

Der  meinem  Werk  die  Werdestatte  fand, 

Von  Dir  geweiht  zu  weltentriickter  Stille, 

Wo  nun  es  wuchs  und  kraftig  uns  entstand, 

Die  Heldenwelt  uns  zaubernd  zum  Idylle, 

Uraltes  Fern  zu  trautem  Heimatland. 

Erscholl  ein  Ruf  da  froh  in  meine  Weisen: 

"Ein  Sohn  ist  da!"     Der  musste  Siegfried  heissen. 

Fur  ihn  und  Dich  durft '  ich  in  Tonen  danken, — 
Wie  gab'  es  Liebesthaten  hold'ren  Lohn? 
Sie  hegten  wir  in  uns'res  Heimes  Schranken, 
Die  stille  Freude,  die  hier  ward  zum  Ton 
Die  sich  uns  treu  erwiesen  ohne  Wanken, 
So  Siegfried  hold,  wie  freundlich  uns'rem  Sohn, 
Mit  Deiner  Huld  sei  ihnen  jetzt  erschlossen, 
Was  sonst  als  tonend  Gluck  wir  still  genossen. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Bison  has  Englished  this  poem  freely  in  verse: — 

Thy  sacrifices  have  shed  blessings  o'er  me, 

And  to  my  work  have  given  noble  aim, 
And  in  the  hour  of  conflict  they  upbore  me, 

Until  my  labor  reached  a  sturdy  frame, 
Oft  in  the  land  of  legends  we  were  dreaming, 

Those  legends  which  contain  the  Teuton's  fame, 
Until  a  son  upon  our  lives  was  beaming, 

Siegfried  must  be  our  youthful  hero's  name. 
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For  him  and  thee  in  tones  I  now  am  praising; 

What  thanks  for  deeds  of  love  could  better  be? 
Within  our  souls  the  grateful  song  upraising 

Which  in  this  music  I  have  now  set  free? 
And  in  the  cadence  I  have  held,  united, 

Siegfried,  our  dearly  cherished  son,  and  thee; 
And  all  the  harmonies  I  now  am  bringing 
But  speak  the  thought  which  in  my  heart  is  ringing. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  "  Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


LuDwiG  van  Beethoven 


(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play— overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
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to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  The  Netherlander  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country -people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-nat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave,  should  go  to  his  own  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.     There  are  the  voices 
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of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


* 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins ; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood- wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Beethoven     .         .       Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Schumann Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


Richard  Strauss     .        Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.Lenau),  Op.  20 


Weber 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "Der  Freischutz" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Minister,  1840): 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference- to  the 
year  1823 :  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's 
memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.'" 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed";  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form   and  the   contents  of  the  symphony ;    that  the     composer 
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may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
'  nadotte  had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man !  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn 
out  a  tyrant!'" 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  remarkable  Life  of  Beethoven  argues  against 
Schindler's  theory  that  Beethoven  wished  to  celebrate  the  French 
Revolution  en  bloc.  "C'etait  Vhomme  de  Brumaire"  that  Beethoven 
honored  by  his  dedication  (pp.  79-82). 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:  "Written  on  Bonaparte." 
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Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro- 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  a  private  concert  at 
Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief, 
so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  was  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto. 
If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce 
on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 
attain." 


*  * 


This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical -Fund  Society,  G.  J.  Webb  conductor,  December, 
13,  1851.  At  this  concert  Berlioz's  overture  to  "Waverley"  was  also 
performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time.  The  soloists  were  Mme.  Goria 
Botho,  who  sang  airs  from  "Robert  le  Diable"  and  "Charles  VI.": 
Thomas  Ryan,  who  played  a  clarinet  fantasia  by  Reissiger;    and  Wulf 


"Her  music  is  MADE  IN  AMERICA.    It  is  a  native  product, 
yet  not  limited  by  any  narrow  view  of  nationality." 

Pianist:  Francis  Moore 

Mgr:  H.  Godfrey  Turner,  1400  Broadway,  New  York 
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Fries,  who  played  a  fantasia  by  Kummer  for  the  violoncello.  The 
overture  to  "II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia"  ended  the  concert. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood-wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood- wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-fiat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe, 
accompanied  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  the  strings  give 
the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.     The  second  theme  is  in  C  major;     Phrases  are^given  out  by 
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various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

M.  d'Indy,  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Beethoven  as  shown  in  his 
music,  calls  attention  to  the  li  militarisme"  the  adaptation  of  a  war- 
like rhythm  to  melody,  that  characterizes  this  march. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations.  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 


You  might  go  to  Paris,  or  any  of  the  great  musical  centers  of 
Europe,  to  hear  and  study  the  great  operas,  but  you  won't  find  any- 
where more  practical  actual  voice  demonstrations  or  a  better  opportunity 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
the  greatest  living  artists,  than  is  afforded  you  by  the 
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The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


At  the  second  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
February  18,  1843,  the  following  comments  were  printed  on  the  pro- 
gramme: "This  great  work  was  commenced  when  Napoleon  was  first 
Consul,  and  was  intended  to  portray  the  workings  of  that  extraordinary 
man's  mind.  In  the  first  movement,  the  simple  subject,  keeping  its 
uninterrupted  way  through  harmonies  that  at  times  seem  in  almost 
chaotic  confusion,  is  a  grand  idea  of  Napoleon's  determination  of 
character.  The  second  movement  is  descriptive  of  the  funeral  honors 
paid  to  one  of  his  favorite  generals,  and  is  entitled  '  Funeral  March  on 
the  Death  of  a  Hero.'  The  winding  up  of  this  movement  represents 
the  faltering  steps  of  the  last  gazers  into  the  grave,  and  the  listener 
hears  the  tears  fall  on  the  coffin  ere  the  funeral  volley  is  fired,  and 
repeated  faintly  by  an  echo.  The  third  movement  (Minuet  and  Trio) 
describes  the  homeward  march  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  Finale  is  a 
combination  of  French  Revolutionary  airs  put  together  in  a  manner 
that  no  one  save  a  Beethoven  could  have  imagined."  And  this  note, 
Mr.  Krehbiel  tells  us,  was  inserted  in  the  programme  for  several,  even 
twenty-five,  years  after. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  .   .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
February  25,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund. 
Schumann  conducted.  His  concert  piece  for  four  horns,  Op.  86,  was 
also  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  melodrama-music  and 
the  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "(Edipus"  were  also  heard  for  the  first 
time. 

Other  early  concert  performances  were  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1850, 
from  manuscript,  Schumann  conductor;  at  Diisseldorf,  September  7, 
1850,  at  a  "reception  concert"*  to  the  Schumanns,  Julius  Tausch  con- 
ductor; at  Cologne,  October  22,  1850,  Ferdinand  Hiller  conductor. 

The  overture  was  sketched  April  1-5,  1847,  at  Dresden.  The  in- 
strumentation was  completed  Christmas  night  of  that  year.  The 
overture  was  published  in  June,  1850. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866.  It  was  performed 
in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor,  March  16,  1861. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving 
figure  in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Intro- 
duction ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 

•The  programme  of  this  concert  included,  besides  the  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  songs, — "Widmung" 
(sung  by  Miss  Hartmann),  "Die  Lotosblume"  (sung  by  Miss  Altgelt),  "Wanderlied"  (sung  by  Mr.  Nielo) — 
and  the  second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  There  was  a  supper  with  toasts,  songs,  and  a  chorus,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  a  ball. 


WORLD  FAMOUS  VIOLINIST 

Has  been  obliged,  on  account  of  the  war,  to  transfer  his  activities 
from  PARIS  to  NEW  YORK. 


essons 


For  engagements  11 

address  Mn  ARTHUR  HARTMANN 

M.  H.  HANSON  "The  Lincoln" 

437  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  130  Claremont  Ave.,  N.Y. 
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includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  K-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the 
passage-work  of  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C 
major. 


"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicoi^aus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar,  1889-94).  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 
Thuille  died  in  1907. 


SUMMER  SESSION,  July  1  to  August  12th 


Established  1857 


BALTIMORE  ::  MD. 
HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 
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J.  C.  van  Hulsteyn  Max  Landow  Gustav  Strube 

George  F.  Boyle  Pietro  Minetti  Emmanuel  Wad 

Adelin  Fermin  Arthur  Newstead  Bart  Wirtz 

Theodor  Hemberger  Harold  D.  Phillips 
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Catalogues  mailed. 


Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bliiht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 
Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 
Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Fruhlingsduft, 
Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluft. 
Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 
Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 
Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  vauen. 
Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 
Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 
Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen ! 


*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mien  getrieben, 
Kr  hat  vertobt,  mid  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wiinschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wust,  umnachtet; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson* : — 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother). 

0  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal ! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss ! 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 

And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 

1  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue ! 

Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek ! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 

*  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  i8g7,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of 
that  composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 


The  Young  American  Tenor  of  "Bel  Canto" 

CONCERTS.  RECITALS.  MUSICALES 
(Selected  Programs  in  English,  Italian,  French,  German) 

Some  Critiques  of  Mr.  Spooner's  recent 
appearance  given  below: 

His  program  was  well  adapted  to  his  splendid  voice.  The  Play 
House  was  completely  filled  and  Mr.  Spooner  achieved  a  triumph. 

— New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Spooner,  the  young  tenor,  possesses  a  voice  of  unusually 
beautiful  quality,  wide  range  and  sufficient  power.  He  has  a 
manly  and  ingratiating  presence,  obvious  musical  feeling,  and 
the  necessary  mechanical  equipment  of  a  singer. — Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  a  delightful  and  rare  tenor,  and  charmed  the 
audience  with  his  artistic  program. — Washington  Herald. 
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Don  Juan  {to  Mar  cello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me : 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 


Overture,  "Der  Freisghutz"     ....    Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Kutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  182 1. 
The  cast  was  as  follows :  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler ;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein ;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer ;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  18 17.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic\  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary :  "  Overture  of  '  Die  Jagersbraut '  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 


Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 
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of  the  most  attractive  and  home-like  hotels  in  the  world. 
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Third  Season,   1915-1916 
Five  Concerts  in  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Pittsburgh 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  19,  at  8.15 


Assisted  by 

ADA  SASSOLI  and  Others 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  16,  at  8.15 
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And  Concert  Company 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  4,  at  8.15 
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Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Telephone,  Grant  2750. 

C.  A.  ELLIS. 
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The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist.  The  performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable 
review  published  in  the  leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture 
was  therein  described  as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays 
the  fantasy  and  genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von 
Weber  tells  us  that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but 
no  glory;  for  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work, 
and  the  virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although 
he  blew  in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the 
overture  were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration 
disconcerted  the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  his  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 


Stye  Ammran  &ituj* r  of 
JRuaaian  £>an$B 

Address,  MABEL  HAMMOND 
400  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING.  BOSTON 
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Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  ''Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 


* 

*  * 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
Allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK.  33  West  67th  Street 

Saturdays  and  Mondays 
Representing  Miss  Clara  E.  Munger 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BOSTON,  514  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
Copley  Square,  BOSTON 


CONCERT  ORGANIST 

(Fellow  of  The  American  Guild  of  Organists) 


RECITALS  a  SPECIALTY     . 
Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address,  140  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road,  Brookline 

Telephone,  2717-M  Brookline 


Studio,  70  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone,  308  Back  Bay 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Millea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 

Angela  McCarthy  and  many  other 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


WILLIAM 


TENOR 


SOLOIST 

WORCESTER  FESTIVAL,  SYRACUSE  FESTIVAL 

NEW  YORK  ORATORIO  SOCIETY,  BOSTON  CECILIA  SOCIETY 

CHICAGO  APOLLO  CLUB 

Management:  Foster  &  Foster,  25  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


INSTRUCTION  IN  PIANO 
ORGAN,  HARMONY,  INTERPRETATION 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universalist 
Church,  Boston. 

307  Huntington  Chambers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Studio 


BEL  CANTO 

-    -    1425  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson. 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellii 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


President  of  Nat.  Ass'n  of  Teachers  of  Singing 

Member  of  Examining  Committee  of  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers'  Ass'n..  1914;  President,  1913;  Chair- 
man of  Program  Committee,  1912 


THE  ART   OF   SINGING 


BARITONE       LECTURES  and  RECITALS 


114  West  72nd  Street 


New  York  City 


Studios:  (The  Severn),  170  West  73rd  Street, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Tel.  Col.  2922) 


Refers  by  Permission  to 

Enrico  Caruso,  Antonio  Scotti  and 

Giorgio  Polacco 

of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 


Piano  Instruction 

Rafael  Joseffy  Method 


o.   j-        (  Carnegie  Hall 

otudios:  <  c.  •    °     it  n 

(  oteinway  Hall 


Assistant  to  Rafael  Joseffy 


Mail  Address: 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


^— .^ - 


TENOR 

Studio:  21  W.  38th  STREET,  NEW'YORK 
Tel.  Murray  Hill  3701 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 


STUDIO,  703  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Residence,  64  EAST  58th  STREET 
Telephone,  Plaza  558 


SOPRANO  AND  TEACHER 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Singing 

The  natural  method  of  Tone  Production  and  Voice  Building  as  formulated 
by  the  late  Emilio  Belari. 
STUDIOS,  828-9  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone,  Columbus  2822 


VOICE 


92-93  CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


"  A   SIGH."   A  Song  of  Exquisite  Sentiment         -  Special  price,  25  cents 

"LOVE'S  ETERNITY."     An  In  Memoriam  for  male  voices         ....   15  cents 

These  are  approved  works.    At  your  dealers,  or,  for  the  foregoing  prices,  of  the  composer 


VOICE  AND  HARMONY 

Boston  and  Worcester  Editor  and  Critic  of  Music  News 

STEINERT  HALL,  BOSTON  Massachusetts  DAY  BUILDING,  WORCESTER 


BELGIAN   VIOLINIST 

VIRTUOSO  SCHOOL 

51  WEST  76TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Dormitories  —  Chaperonage 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


SONGS  BY 


Sung  with  great  success  by  Alda,  Amato,  Gluck, 
Nielson,  and  Sembrich 


LONGING  —  LOVE'S  SYMPATHY 

TO  A  MESSENGER 

RETREAT 

I  CAME  WITH  A  SONG 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


CARNEGIE  HALL 

MANHATTAN      —NEW  YORK 


POUCH  MANSION 
BROOKLYN 


NORMAL  TRAINING  INTERPRETATION  LECTURE-RECITALS 
for  Piano  Teachers 
DEMONSTRATION  CLASSES  RECITAL  TRAINING 

Illustrating  practical  methods  of  teaching  In  both  solo  and  ensemble  playing 

Regular  courses  in  HARMONY.  HISTORY,  ANALYSIS,  and  all  related  subjects 
THE  FAELTEN  SYSTEM 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLETS  of  Fundamental  Instruction 


Teacher  of  FLORENCE  MACBETH,  Prima 

Donna  Coloratura;  and  many  other 

Artists  and  Teachers 

318  W.  82nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Schuyler  8537 


•HEARD  THE  WORLD 
AROUND" 

Office,  1  W.  34th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


PIANISTE 


205  WEST  86th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


SINGING 

Diction  and  Interpretation  in  Italian,  English,  German 

and  French  Song.      Opera  and  Oratorio 

Especially  adapted  Studies  for  young  voices 

Boston  Studio,  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 

Worcester  Studio,  Levana  Club  Rooms 

393  Main  Street     (Wednesdays) 


PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Private  Studio,  31   Steinert  Hall,  Boston 


CHICAGO  TEACHERS    AND    SOLOISTS 


CONCERT  PIANIST 

Address  %  Illinois  College  of  Music 
2831  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


CONCERT  SOPRANO 

Studio,  721  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 
Personal  Address,  Rockford,  111. 


PIANIST 

Studios,  4715  LAKE  PARK  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


SOPRANO  and  VOCAL  TEACHER 

509  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


SOPRANO 

CONCERTS       ORATORIO       RECITALS 
PLAZA  HOTEL,  CHICAGO 

Tel.,  Superior  2680 
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Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
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A  voice  that  quickens  the  musical  ear  of 
childhood,  a  voice  that  stirs  the  musician 
to  his  most  inspired  moments,  and  yet  a 
voice  that  is  as  human  and  intimate  as  the 
voice  of  a  life-long  friend — this  is  the  voice 
of  the  Chickering. 

Chickering  &  Sons,  Boston,    Mass. 

Division  of  American  Piano  Co. 
For  Sale  by 
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COURT  THEATRE 


WHEELING 


Ninth  University  Club  Concert 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  28 
AT  8.30 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven     .  -      . 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto.  • 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Symphony  No.  8,  F  major,  Op.  93 


Wagner 
Wagner 


A  Faust  Overture 


' A  Siegfried  Idyl" 


Sibelius 


a.  "  The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  legend  from  the  Fin- 

nish Folk-epic  "  Kalevala" 

b.  "  Finlandia, "  symphonic  poem  for  Orchestra, 

Op.  26,  No.  7 


There  will  be  an  intermission  "of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93   .    .Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  18 12.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 18 1 2."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5 :  "We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-for  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The 
same  periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and 
tone-artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling 
our  passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  18 12,  and  Stauden- 
heim,  his  physician,  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to 
Toplitz  by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's 
horn  found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony ; 
to  Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz;  and  lastly  to  his  brother 
Johann's*  home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  18 13.  Beethoven  in  the 
same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 
success.  The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,  18 13,  at  a 
concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 

* 

*  * 

The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  "Redoutensaal"  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  1814. 

*  * 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert  on 
December  14,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York  on  November  16,  1844;  and  at  this 
same  concert,  led  by  George  Loder,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "The 
Hebrides,"  was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 

* 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte;  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 

*  Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gulsbesiizer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's 
pet  aversion 


A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 

theme  in  D  major.     The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 

and  it  is  repeated.     The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 

part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).     The  theme  is  now  treated 

more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  "ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.  There  is  a  more  striking  second 
theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
persistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
rupted by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  finale  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
on  two  themes.  The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 
F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.  Sudden 
changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
symphony  in  18 14. 

The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 
shorter  by  thirty-four  measures. 


Bnii 


BUFFALO, 

N.Y. 


Absolutely  Fire  Proof 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

$2.00  per  day  and  upwards 


WOOLLEY  &  GERRANO 
Proprietors 


* 
*   * 


At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
lick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony 
was  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not 
exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  S,  for  the 
former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late 
as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  sym- 
phony, and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  11,  18 18. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  18 17. 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Soci^te"  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.  Fdtis, 
hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony 
was  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for 
the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  which  alone  could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having 
composed  some  of  his  great  works,  especially  the  'Eroica,'  left  this 
broad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of  thought  to  put  bounda- 
ries to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  Fetis  found  admi- 
rable things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their  proportions." 
But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete,  grace,  gentle  joy, 
even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them.  .  .  .  This  sym- 
phony, then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto 
them."     Wagner's  admiration  for  the  Eighth  is  well  known. 

Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.  Lenz 
saw  in  the  "Eroica,"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and  the  Eighth  a  "mili- 
tary trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and  char- 
acterized the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of  drum-rolls." 
Ulibischeff  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a  satire  or  a  musical 


"Her  music  is  MADE  IN  AMERICA.    It  is  a  native  product, 
yet  not  limited  by  any  narrow  view  of  nationality." 

v     Pianist:  Francis  Moore 
Mgr:  H.  Godfrey  Turner,  1400  Broadway,  New  York 
STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


parody  on  Rossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion  when  Beethoven 
wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for  Ulibischeff's  hypothe- 
sis, Rossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna  until  after  1812. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  27,  1846;  at  Moscow,  April  7,  1861. 


A  Faust  Overture Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

While  Wagner,  conductor  at  Riga,  was  writing  "Rienzi,"  he  kept 
thinking  of  Paris  as  the  one  place  for  the  production  of  his  opera.  He 
arrived  in  Paris,  after  a  stormy  voyage  from  Pillau  to  London,  in 
September,  1839.  He  and  his  wife  and  a  big  Newfoundland  dog 
found  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie.  This  street  was  laid  out 
in  1202,  and  named  on  account  of  the  merchants  in  casks  and  hogsheads 
who  there  established  themselves.  The  street  began  at  the  Rue  Saint 
Honor£,  Nos.  34  and  36,  and  ended  in  the  Rue  Pirouette;  it  was  known 
for  a  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  Rue  des  Toilieres.  Before 
the  street  was  formed,  it  was  a  road  with  a  few  miserable  houses  occu- 
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150  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


WILMOT  LEMONT 

PRICE,  $1.25  POSTPAID 

A  collection  of  piano  pieces  which  fascinate  by  their  spontaneity  and 
fresh  flavor.  Mr.  Lemont  offers  an  abundance  of  melody  and  a 
pleasingly  euphonious  harmonic  scheme,  which  always  shows  refine- 
ment and  sprightly  fancy.  To  those  who  play  for  pleasure,  to  whom 
music  brings  joy  and  relaxation,  these  facile  and  effective  composi- 
tions will  be  more  than  welcome. 

The  cover  is  a  marvel  of  the  printing  art,  in  four  colors,  tied  with  silk 
cord,  making  the  collection  a  most  attractive  gift  to  a  musical  friend. 

"Destined  to  be  the  most  successful  suite  since  WATER  SCENES." 

— Musical  Courier 
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pied  by  Jews.  Wagner's  lodging  was  in  No.  23,*  the  house  in  which 
Moliere  is  said  to  have  been  born.  A  tablet  in  commemoration  of  this 
birth  was  put  into  the  wall  in  the  Year  VIII.,  and  replaced  when  the 
house  was  rebuilt,  in  1830.  This  street  disappeared  when  Baron 
Hausmann  improved  Paris,  and  the  Moliere  tablet  is  now  on  No.  31 
Rue  du  Pont-Neuf . 

In  spite  of  Meyerbeer's  fair  words  and  his  own  efforts,  Wagner  was 
unable  to  place  his  opera;  he  was  obliged  to  do  all  manner  of  drudg- 
ery to  support  himself.  He  wrote  songs,  read  proofs,  arranged  light 
music  for  various  instruments,  wrote  articles  for  music  journals. 

He  himself  tells  us:  "In  order  to  gain  the  graces  of  the  Parisian 
salon-world  through  its  favorite  singers,  I  composed  several  French 
romances,  which,  after  all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  were  considered 
too  out-of-the-way  and  difficult  to  be  actually  sung.  Out  of  the  depth 
of  my  inner  discontent,  I  armed  myself  against  the  crushing  reaction 
of  this  outward  art-activity  by  the  hasty  sketches  and  as  hasty  com- 
position of  an  orchestral  piece  which  I  called  an  '  overture  to  Goethe's 
"Faust,"'  but  which  was  in  reality  intended  for  the  first  section  of  a 
grand  'Faust'  symphony." 

He  wrote  it,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  in  "a  cold,  draughty 
garret,  shared  with  his  wife  and  dog,  and  while  he  had  a  raging  tooth- 
ache." On  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  which  bears  the  earliest 
sketch  is  a  fragment  of  a  French  chansonette. 

Before  this,  as  early  as  1832,  Wagner  had  written  incidental  music 
to  Goethe's  drama  and  numbered  the  set  Op.  5.  These  pieces  were: 
Soldiers'  Chorus,  Rustics  under  the  Linden,  Brander's  Song,  two  songs 
of  Mephistopheles,  Gretchen's  song,  "Meine  Ruh'  ist  hin,"  and  melo- 
drama for  Gretchen.     This  music  was  intended  for  performance  at 

*  Felix  and  Louis  Lazare,  in  their  " Dictionnaire  des  Rues  de  Paris"  (Paris,  1844),  give  5  as  the  number 
of  Moliere's  birth-house. 


You  might  go  to  Paris,  or  any  of  the  great  musical  centers  of 
Europe,  to  hear  and  study  the  great  operas,  but  you  won't  find  any- 
where more  practical  actual  voice  demonstrations  or  a  better  opportunity 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
the  greatest  living  artists,  than  is  afforded  you  by  the 
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Leipsic,  where  Wagner's  sister,  Johanna  Rosalie  (1803-37),  the  play- 
actress,  as  Gretchen,  was  greatly  admired.* 

It  has  been  stated  by  several  biographers  that  the  overture  to  "Faust " 
was  played  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Conservatory  orchestra,  and  that  the 
players  held  up  hands  in  horror.  Georges  Servieres,  in  his  "Richard 
Wagner  juge*  en  France,"  gives  this  version  of  the  story.  "The  pub- 
lisher Schlesinger  busied  himself  to  obtain  for  his  young  compatriot 
a  hearing  at  the  Soci^te"  des  Concerts.  Wagner  presented  to  the  society 
the  overture  to  'Faust'  which  he  had  just  sketched  and  which  should 
form  a  part  of  a  symphony  founded  on  Goethe's  drama.  The  Gazette 
Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  announced  that  an  overture  for  'Faust'  by 
M.  R.  Wagner  had  just  been  rehearsed.  After  this  rehearsal  the  players 
looked  at  each  other  in  stupefaction  and  asked  themselves  what  the  com- 
poser had  tried  to  do.     There  was  no  more  thought  of  a  performance." 

Now  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  spoke  of  Wagner's 
remarkable  talent.  It  said  that  the  overture  obtained  "unanimous 
applause";  it  added,  "We  hope  to  hear  it  very  soon";  but  it  did  not 
give  the  title  of  the  overture. 

*  Some  preferred  her  in  this  part  to  Schroeder-Devrient.  Thus  Laube  wrote  that  he  had  never  seen 
Gretchen  played  with  such  feeling:  "For  the  first  time  the  expression  of  her  madness  thrilled  me  to  the 
marrow,  and  I  soon  discovered  the  reason.  Most  actresses  exaggerate  the  madness  into  unnatural  pathos. 
They  declaim  in  a  hollow,  ghostly  voice.  Demoiselle  Wagner  used  the  same  voice  with  which  she  had 
shortly  before  uttered  her  thoughts  of  love.  This  grewsome  contrast  produced  the  greatest  effect."  Rosalie 
married  the  writer,  Dr.  G.  O.  Marbach,  in  1836. 


Glasenapp  says  in  his  Life  of  Wagner  that  this  overture  was  not 
"Faust,"  but  the  "Columbus"*  overture,  which  was  written  for  Apel's 
play  in  1835,  and  performed  that  year  at  Magdeburg,  when  Wagner 
was  conductor  at  the  Magdeburg  Theatre.  It  was  performed  in  Paris, 
February  4,  1841,  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Gazette  Musicale  to  its  sub- 
scribers. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Faust"  overture  was  at  a  charity 
concert  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Grosser  Garten,  Dresden,  July  22,  1844. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  overture  to  Goethe's  "Faust"  (Part 
I.),  Wagner;  "The  First  Walpurgis  Night"  ballad  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  poem  by  Goethe,  music  by  Mendelssohn;  "Pastoral"  Sym- 
phony, Beethoven.  Wagner  conducted  it.  The  work  was  called 
"  Berliozian  programme  music  " :  and  acute  critics  discovered  in  it  taunts 
of  Mephistopheles  and  the  atoning  apparition  of  Gretchen,  whereas,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  composer  had  thought  only  of  Faust,  the  student  and 
philosopher.  The  overture  was  repeated  with  no  better  success 
August  19,  1844.  A  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Figaro  advised  Wagner 
to  follow  it  up  with  an  opera  "which  should  be  based  neither  on  Goethe's 
nor  on  Klingemann's  'Faust,'  but  on  the  sombre  old  Gothic  folk-saga, 
with  all  its  excrescences,  in  the  manner  of  '  Der  Freischiitz.' " 

*  Laube  had  said  that  this  overture  showed  the  composer  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Beethoven  or  Bellini,  and  that  the  piece  therefore  made  an  impression  somewhat  like  a  Hegelian 
essay  written  in  the  style  of  Heine.  H.  Blanchard  wrote  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  after  the  performance:  "This 
piece  has  the  character  and  the  form  of  a  prelude:  does  it  deserve  the  name  overture,  which  the  composer  has 
well  defined  lately  in  this  journal?  Has  he  wished  to  paint  the  infinity  of  mid-ocean,  the  horizon  which  seemed 
endless  to  the  companions  of  the  famous  and  daring  navigator,  by  a  high  tremolo  of  the  violins?  It  is  allowed 
us  so  to  suppose;  but  the  theme  of  the  allegro  is  not  sufficiently  developed  and  worked  out;  the  brass  enter 
too  uniformly,  and  with  too  great  obstinacy,  and  their  discords  which  shocked  trained  and  delicate  ears  did 
not  permit  just  valuation  of  M.  Wagner's  work,  which,  in  spite  of  this  mishap,  seemed  to  us  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  has  broad  and  well-arranged  ideas,  and  knows  well  the  resources  of  modern  orchestration." 

Specht  wrote  in  the  Artiste  concerning  the  "  Columbus  "  overture:  "The  composer  of  the  overture, '  Chris- 
topher Columbus,'  Herr  Richard  Wagner,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  contributors  to  the  Gazette  Musicale. 
After  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  had  expounded  his  theories  on  the  overture  in  that  journal,  we  were  curious 
to  see  how  he  would  apply  them  in  practice.  The  '  Columbus '  overture  may  be  divided  into  two  main  sections; 
the  first  depicts  the  doubts  and  discouragement  of  the  hero,  whose  dogged  adherence  to  his  plan  is  dictated  by 
a  voice  from  above.  Unfortunately,  the  leading  theme,  intended  to  express  this  idea,  was  entrusted  to  the 
trumpets,  and  they  consistently  played  wrong;  the  real  meaning  of  a  cleverly  worked  out  composition  was, 
therefore,  lost  on  all  but  a  mere  handful  of  serious  listeners.  The  ideas  in  the  work  show  dignity  and  artistic 
finish,  and  the  extremely  brief  closing  Allegro  gives  exalted  expression  to  Columbus's  triumph." 

Three  unfamiliar  overtures  by  Wagner,  the  "  Polonia  "  (1836),  the  "  Columbus,"  and  the  "  Rule  Britannia  " 
(1835-37),  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  January  2,  1905,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Wood  conductor.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  the  " Columbus"  overture:  "The  subject  naturally 
attracted  him  who  was  at  the  time  girding  on  the  armor  with  which  he  was  destined  to  storm  the  future.  A 
great  deal  of  the  'Columbus'  is  very  strong,  very  noisy,  and  very  theatrical;  but  there  is  one  passage  of 
extremely  great  beauty,  in  which  a  peculiar  sense  of  a  very  softly  moving  sea  is  realized,  the  kind  of  thing, 
for  example,  which  Mr.  Kipling  attempted  to  sing  in  words  like  this, — 

'Where  the  sea  egg  flames  on  the  coral,  and  the  long- backed  breakers  croon 
Their  ancient  ocean  legends  to  the  lazy  locked  lagoon,' — 

with  a  true  sense  of  the  endless  seas  in  the  South."  The  "Polonia"  overture,  edited  by  Felix  Mottl  was 
played  at  Chicago  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  February  21,  22,  1008.  The  "  Christopher  Columbus  " 
overture,  edited  by  Mottl,  was  played  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia,  February  14,  15,  1908. 
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"A  Siegfried  Idyi/'   . Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Bulow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Bulow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I 
trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
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It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar,  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne,  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  H6tel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood-wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:   two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 

violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.     The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."     The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
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in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  187 1,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama  "Sieg- 
fried" was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
em";  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

Wagner  wrote  a  dedication  to  his  wife : — 

Ks  war  Dein  opfermutig  hehrer  Wille 

Der  meinem  Werk  die  Werdestatte  fand, 

Von  Dir  geweiht  zu  weltentriickter  Stille, 

Wo  nun  es  wuchs  und  kraftig  uns  entstand, 

Die  Heldenwelt  uns  zaubernd  zum  Idylle, 

Uraltes  Fern  zu  trautem  Heimatland. 

Erscholl  ein  Ruf  da  froh  in  meine  Weisen: 

"Ein  Sohn  ist  da!"     Der  musste  Siegfried  heissen. 

Fur  ihn  und  Dich  durft'  ich  in  Tonen  danken, — 
Wie  gab'  es  Liebesthaten  hold'ren  Lohn? 
Sie  hegten  wir  in  uns'res  Heimes  Schranken, 
Die  stille  Freude,  die  hier  ward  zum  Ton 
Die  sich  uns  treu  erwiesen  ohne  Wanken, 
So  Siegfried  hold,  wie  freundlich  uns'rem  Sohn, 
Mit  Deiner  Huld  sei  ihnen  jetzt  erschlossen, 
Was  sonst  als  tonend  Gluck  wir  still  genossen. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson  has  Englished  this  poem  freely  in  verse: — 

Thy  sacrifices  have  shed  blessings  o'er  me, 

And  to  my  work  have  given  noble  aim, 
And  in  the  hour  of  conflict  they  upbore  me, 

Until  my  labor  reached  a  sturdy  frame, 
Oft  in  the  land  of  legends  we  were  dreaming, 

Those  legends  which  contain  the  Teuton's  fame, 
Until  a  son  upon  our  lives  was  beaming, 

Siegfried  must  be  our  youthful  hero's  name. 
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For  him  and  thee  in  tones  I  now  am  praising; 

What  thanks  for  deeds  of  love  could  better  be? 
Within  our  souls  the  grateful  song  upraising 

Which  in  this  music  I  have  now  set  free? 
And  in  the  cadence  I  have  held,  united, 

Siegfried,  our  dearly  cherished  son,  and  thee; 
And  all  the  harmonies  I  now  am  bringing 
But  speak  the  thought  which  in  my  heart  is  ringing. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  " Triebschener  Idyll,'* 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 


"The  Swan  of  Tuonela":    Legend  from  the  Finnish  Folk-epic 
"Kalevala" Jean  Sibeuus 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  ("Tuonelan  Joutsen")  is  the  third  section 
of  a  symphonic  poem,  "Ivemminkainen,"  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (1. 
" Lemminkainen  and  the  Maidens";  2.  "His  Stay  in  Tuonela";  3. 
1 '  The  Swan  of  Tuonela  " ;  4.  ' '  Lemminkainen's  Homef aring  ") .  * 

Lemminkainen  is  one  of  the  four  principal  heroes  of  the  "Kalevala." 
Mr.  Kirby  describes  him  as  a  "jovial,  reckless  personage,  always  getting 
into  serious  scrapes,  from  which  he  escapes  either  by  his  own  skill  in 
magic,  or  by  his  mother's.  His  love  for  his  mother  is  the  redeeming 
feature  in  his  character.  One  of  his  names  is  Kaukomieli,  and  he  is, 
in  part,  the  original  of  Longfellow's  'Pau-Puk-Keewis.'" 

Tuonela  is  the  Finnish  Hades.  There  is  this  prefatory  note  on  a 
title-page  of  Sibelius'  score :  "Tuonela,  the  kingdom  of  death,  the  Hades 
of  Finnish  mythology,  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  river  of  black  water 

•Max  Miiller  said  of  tbis  epic:  "A  Finn  is  not  a  Greek,  and  a  Wainamoinen  was" not  a  Homer.  But 
if  the  poet  may  take  his  colors  from  that  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  if  he  may  depict  the  men  with 
whom  he  lives,  'Kalevala'  possesses  merits  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  'Iliad,'  and  will  claim  its  place 
as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  '  Mahabharata,'  the  'Shah- 
nameh,'  and  the  'Nibelunge.'  It  may  be  remembered  that  Longfellow  was  accused  in  1855  of  having  borrowed 
'the  entire  form,  spirit,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  incidents'  of  'Hiawatha'  from  the  ' Kalevala. \  The 
accusation,  made  originally  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  D.C.,  led  to  a  long  discussion  _  in  this 
country  and  England.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  published  a  summary  of  the  arguments  in  support  and  in  refu- 
tation of  the  charge  in  the  Athenceum  (London),  December  20,  1855,  in  which  he  decided  that  'Hiawatha'  was 
written  in  'a  modified  Finnish  metre,  modified  by  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  American  poet,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  language  and  to  the  wants  of  modern  taste';  but  Freiligrath,  familiar  with  Finnish 
runes,  saw  no  imitation  of  plot  or  incidents  by  Longfellow."  The  "Kalevala,"  translated  from  the  original 
Finnish  by  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  corresponding  member  of  the  Finnish  Literary  Society,  was  included 
in  1908  in  Everyman's  Library,  and  is  therefore  within  the  reach  of  all. 

In  1835  Elias  Lonnrot  published  a  selection  of  old  ballads  which  he  had  arranged  as  a  connected  poem, 
and  gave  the  name  "Kalevala"  to  it.  The  word  means  the  land  of  Kaleva,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
heroes,  and  does  not  appear  in  person  in  this  poem.  The  first  edition  was  in  two  small  volumes,  containing 
twenty-five  Runos,  or  cantos.  He  afterwards  rearranged  the  poem,  and  expanded  it  to  fifty  Runos.  It 
was  published  in  this  form  in  1849. 


GUmatatttt  purbg 
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Address,  MABEL  HAMMOND 
400  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City 
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and  swift  current,  on  which  the  Swan  of  Tuonela  moves  in  majestic 
course  and  sings." 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Runos  it  is  told  how  I,emminkainen 
asks  the  old  woman  of  Pohja  for  her  daughter  Pohjola.  She  demands 
that  he  should  first  accomplish  certain  tasks:  to  capture  the  elk  of 
Hiisi  on  snow-shoes;  to  bridle  fire-breathing  steeds.  Succeeding  in 
these  adventures,  he  is  asked  to  shoot  a  swan  on  the  river  of  Tuonela. 

"I  will  only  give  my  daughter, 
Give  the  youthful  bride  you  seek  for, 
If  the  river-swan  you  shoot  me, 
Shoot  the  great  bird  on  the  river, 
There  on  Tuoni's  murky  river 
In  the  sacred  river's  whirlpool, 
Only  at  a  single  trial, 
Using  but  a  single  arrow." 

Lemminkainen  comes  to  the  river,  but  a  cowherd  Markahattu, 
old  and  sightless,  who  had  long  waited  for  him,  slew  him  there  by- 
sending  a  serpent  "like  a  reed  from  out  the  billows"  through  the  hero's 
heart,  and  cast  the  body  into  the  stream.  Lemminkainen  floated  on 
to  Tuonela's  dread  dwelling,  and  the  son  of  Tuoni  cut  the  body  into 
pieces,  but  the  hero's  mother,  learning  of  his  fate,  raked  the  water 
under  the  cataract  till  she  found  all  the  fragments.  She  joined  them 
together,  and  restored  her  son  to  life  by  charms  and  magic  salves,  so 
that  he  could  return  home  with  her. 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela  "is  scored  for  English  horn,  oboe,  bass  clari- 
net, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  composition  begins  Andante  molto 
sostenuto,  9-4,  and  is  in  A  minor.  The  violins  are  divided  into  eight 
parts ;  the  violas  and  violoncellos,  into  two  each. 

The  following  somewhat  fanciful  description  in  Mrs.  Rosa  New- 
march's  "Jean  Sibelius:  A  Finnish  Composer"  may  be  here  quoted: — 

"The  majestic,  but  intensely  sad,  swan-melody  is  heard  as  a  solo 
for  cor  anglais,  accompanied  at  first  by  muted  strings  and  the  soft 
roll  of  drums.*  Now  and  then  this  melody  is  answered  by  a  phrase 
given  to  first  'cello  or  viola,  which  might  be  interpreted  as  the  farewell 
sigh  of  some  soul  passing  to  Tuonela.  For  many  bars  the  brass  is 
silent,  until  suddenly  the  first  horn  (muted)  echoes  a  few  notes  of  the 
swan-melody  with  the  most  poignant  effect.  Gradually  the  music 
works  up  to  a  great  climax,  indicated  con  gran  suono,  followed  by  a 

*  A  roll  on  the  bass  drum. — P.  H. 


Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 
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A  high-class  hotel  with  moderate  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  home-like  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  S.  M.  Costello.  Manager 


treble  pianissimo,  the  strings  playing  with  the  back  of  the  bow.  To 
this  accompaniment,  which  suggests  the  faint  flapping  of  pinions,  the 
swan's  final  phrases  are  siing.  The  strings  return  to  the  natural  bow- 
ing and  the  work  ends  in  one  of  the  characteristic,  sighing  phrases  for 
'cello." 

The  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  to  a  slow  but  rhythmed 
accompaniment  of  wood- wind,  brass,  and  drums. 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Helsing- 
fors,  and  afterwards  in  many  German  cities,  as  at  a  music  festival  at 
Heidelberg  where  the  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Cincinnati  as  early  as  February  7,  1903,  and  in  Chicago  as  early  as 
April  1,  1905.  The  first  performances  in  Boston  were  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  March  3,  4,  191 1. 


"Finland,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius 
(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performances  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  were  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  20,  21, 
1908.     It  was  played  again  at  these  concerts,  October  21,  22,  1910. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

177  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  CENTURY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 
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"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood- wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by'  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of.  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per- 
sistent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood- wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 
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Instruction  in  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Piano 

Address.  140  Boy Iston  Street,  Boston,  or 
92  Corey  Road,  Brookline 

Telephone.  27I7-M  Brookline 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  "GARCIA"  METHOD 

SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS 
Bettina  Freeman  Margaret  Millea  Henry 

Virginia  Pierce  Christiana  Caya 

Howard  White  Lena  Reynolds 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


WILLIAM 


TENOR 


SOLOIST 

WORCESTER  FESTIVAL,  SYRACUSE  FESTIVAL 

NEW  YORK  ORATORIO  SOCIETY,  BOSTON  CECILIA  SOCIETY 

CHICAGO  APOLLO  CLUB 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  PIANO 
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i 

Organist  and  Choirmaster  Second  Universal ist 
Church,  Boston. 
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BEL  CANTO 

-    -     1425  Broadway.  NEW  YORK 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson, 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  of  SINGING 


STUDIO,  703  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Residence,  64  EAST  58th  STREET 
Telephone,  Plaza  558 


SOPRANO  AND  TEACHER 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Singing 
The  natural  method  of  Tone  Production  and  Voice  Building  as  formulated 
by  the  late  Emilio  Belari. 

STUDIOS,  828-9  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone,  Columbus  2822 


VOICE 


92-93  CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


"A  SIGH,"    A  Song  of  Exquisite  Sentiment         -  -         -         Special  price,  25  cents 

"LOVE'S  ETERNITY."     An  In  Memoriam  for  male  voices         -  15  cents 

These  are  approved  works.    At  your  dealers,  or,  for  the  foregoing  prices,  of  the  composer 


VOICE  AND  HARMONY 

Boston  and  Worcester  Editor  and  Critic  of  Music  News 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

AEOLIAN  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


SONGS  BY 

FRANK  Lai 

Sung  with  great  success  by  Alda,  Amato,  Gluck, 
Nielson,  and  Sembrich 


LONGING  —  LOVE'S  SYMPATHY 

TO  A  MESSENGER 

RETREAT 

I  CAME  WITH  A  SONG 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


CARNEGIE  HALL  POUCH  MANSION 

MANHATTAN      —NEW  YORK—        BROOKLYN 

NORMAL  TRAINING  INTERPRETATION  LECTURE-RECITALS 

for  Piano  Teachers 
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SINGING 
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Boston  Studio,  543  Boylston  Street,  The  Cluny 
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PIANOFORTE 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
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CHICAGO  TEACHERS    AND    SOLOISTS 


CONCERT  PIANIST 
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A  voice  that  quickens  the  musical  ear  of 
childhood,  a  voice  that  stirs  the  musician 
to  his  most  inspired  moments,  and  yet  a 
voice  that  is  as  human  and  intimate  as  the 
voice  of  a  life-long  friend — this  is  the  voice 
of  the  Chickering. 

Chickering  &  Sons,   Boston,    Mass. 

Division  of  American  Piano  Co. 
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GRAYS'  ARMORY 


CLEVELAND 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  29 


AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart     .     Symphony  in  C  major,  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Weber 
Brahms 

Richard  Strauss 
Beethoven     . 


.     Overture  to  "Euryanthe' 


.  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a 


Tone-poem,  "Don  Juan"  (after  N.  Lenau),  Op.  20 


Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  C  major  with  Fugue  Finale,   "Jupiter"   (K.  551). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
B-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons 
and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "Acis  and 
Galatea,"  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for 
orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with 
the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again -we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve 
minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "  Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the 
feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I 
have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in 
two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here, 
were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I  must  drive 
them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and 
cheaply."  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter 
with  Puchberg's  memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited 
by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 
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The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15;  he  preferred  water,  but  he  would 
drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting  chocolate  drops 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth;  he  gave  gold  coins  to  the 
poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had  remarkably  fine 
teeth;  he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the  English  who 
introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us  many  things, 
says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most  excellent  and  accu- 
rate judge  of  it."    But  we  know  that  he  did  not  like  the  music  of  Mozart. 

Joseph  commanded  from  his  composer  Mozart  no  opera,  cantata, 
symphony,  or  piece  of  chamber  music,  although  he  was  paying  him 
eight  hundred  florins  a  year.  He  did  order  dances,  the  dances  named 
above.  For  the  dwellers  in  Vienna  were  dancing-mad.  Let  us  listen 
to  Kelly,  who  knew  Mozart  an'd  sang  in  the  first  performance  of  "Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro"  in  1786:  "The  ridotto  rooms,  where  the  masquerades 
took  place,  were  in  the  palace;  and,  spacious  and  commodious  as  they 
were,  they  were  actually  crammed  with  masqueraders.  I  never  saw 
or  indeed  heard  of  any  suite  of  rooms  where  elegance  and  convenience 
were  more  considered,  for  the  propensity  of  the  Vienna  ladies  for  danc- 
ing and  going  to  carnival  masquerades  was  so  determined  that  nothing 
was  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of  their  favorite 
amusement.  .  .  .  The  ladies  of  Vienna  are  particularly  celebrated  for 
their  grace  and  movements  in  waltzing,  of  which  they  never  tire.  For 
my  own  part,  I  thought  waltzing  from  ten  at  night  until  seven  in  the 
morning  a  continual  whirligig,  most  tiresome  to  the  eye  and  ear,  to 
say  nothing  of  any  worse  consequences."  For  these  dances  Mozart 
wrote,  as  did  Haydn,  Hummel,  Beethoven. 
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Thus  was  Mozart  without  loyal  protection.  He  wrote  Puchberg 
that  he  hoped  to  find  more  patrons  abroad  than  in  Vienna.  In  the 
spring  of  1789  he  left  his  beloved  Constance,  and  made  a  concert  tour 
in  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes. 

Mozart  was  never  fully  appreciated  in  Vienna  during  his  last  wretched 
yet  glorious  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  the  loneliness 
of  his  last  days,  the  indifference  of  court  and  city,  the  insignificant 
burial.  This  lack  of  appreciation  was  wondered  at  in  other  towns. 
See,  for  instance,  Studien  fiir  Tonkiinstler  und  Musikfreunde,  a  musical 
journal  published  at  Berlin  in  1792.  The  Prague  correspondent  wrote 
on  December  12,  1791:  "Because  his  body  swelled  after  death,  the 
story  arose  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  .  .  .  Now  that  he  is  dead  the 
Viennese  will  indeed  find  out  what  they  have  lost.  While  he  was  alive 
he  always  had  much  to  do  with  the  cabal,  which  he  occasionally  irri- 
tated through  his  sans  souci  ways.  Neither  his  ■  Figaro '  nor  his  '  Don 
Giovanni '  met  with  any  luck  at  Vienna,  yet  the  more  in  Prague.  Peace 
be  with  his  ashes ! " 

Mozart  in  1788  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few,  among  whom  was 
Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  he 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  go  into 
foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the  Mozart  of  1788 
and  1789. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a 
rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony 
at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at  the  same  speed, 
and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew 
into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began 
the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated, 
played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  afterward  said  to  some  who  wondered 
at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on  other  occasions  protested  against 
undue  speed :  "It  was  not  caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority 
of  the  players  were  well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged 
everything  beyond  endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made 
them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in 
the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto: 


"Her  music  is  MADE  IN  AMERICA.     It  is  a  native  product, 
yet  not  limited  by  any  narrow  view  of  nationality." 

Pianist:  Francis  Moore 

Mgr:  H.  Godfrey  Turner,  1400  Broadway,  New  York 
STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


"The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert,  by 
the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present  had 
received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such  matters. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  performed  at  the 
concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Leipsic.  The  two  symphonies  then  played 
were  not  published.  The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  com- 
posed in  1783  and  1786.  The  latter  one  in  D  major  was  performed  at 
Prague  with  extraordinary  success.  The  publishers  were  not  slow  in 
publishing  Mozart's  compositions,  even  if  they  were  as  conspicuous  nig- 
gards as  Joseph  II.  himself.  The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were 
probably  of  the  three  composed  in  1788,  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Nor  do  we  know  who  gave  the  title  "Jupiter"  to  this  symphony. 
Some  say  it  was  applied  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  to  express  his  admiration  for 
the  loftiness  of  ideas  and  nobility  of  treatment.  Some  maintain  that 
the  triplets  in  the  first  measure  suggest  the  thunder-bolts  of  Jove. 
Some  think  that  the  "calm,  godlike  beauty"  of  the  music  compelled 
the  title.  Others  are  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the  title  was  given 
to  the  symphony  as  it  might  be  to  any  masterpiece  or  any  impressively 
beautiful  or  strong  or  big  thing.  To  them  "Jupiter"  expresses  the 
power  and  brilliance  of  the  work. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  Finale  of  the  "Jupiter."  The  opening 
theme  of  four  measures  is  an  old  church  tone  that  has  been  used 
by  many,- — Bach  and  no  doubt  many  before  him,  Purcell,  Michael 
Haydn,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Croft,  Schubert,  Goss,  Mendelssohn, 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  others.     It  was  a  favorite  theme  of  Mozart.     It 
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appears  in  the  Credo  of  the  Missa  Brevis  in  F  (1774),  in  the  Sanctus  of 
the  Mass  in  C  (1776),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
symphony  in  B-flat  (1779),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  sonata  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  violin  (1785).    • 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl,  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutiri,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helimina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Oruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 

Weber  began   to  compose  the  overture  on  September   1,    1823,  and 

completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.     He  scored  the 

overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1823. 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 

though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 

After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 

theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony,  and  it  is 

derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:    "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 

anth' "  (act  i.,  No.  4).     The  original  tonality  is  preserved.     This  theme 

is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 

orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for   'cellos 

leads  to  the  second  theme .  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.     Sung  by  the 

first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 


You  might  go  to  Paris,  or  any  of  the  great  musical  centers  of 
Europe,  to  hear  and  study  the  great  operas,  but  you  won't  find  any- 
where more  practical  actual  voice  demonstrations  or  a  better  opportunity 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
the  greatest  living  artists,  than  is  afforded  you  by  the 
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is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Liif te  Ruh'"  (actii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ -point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring ;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act.  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 


In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchamber  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  -mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Kuryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  vShe  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe' s 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,,  not  a  ring.  The  first  sce- 
nario was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."'  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 
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Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pian- 
issimo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 


Variations  on  a  Theme)  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-fxat  major,  Op.  5 6a. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Josef  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at 
Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  collection  of  divertimenti 
for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn,  and  in  the  original  score  it  is  entitled 
"Chorale  St.  Antoni."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs 
is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  was  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three 
bassoons,  and  a  serpent.  Brahms,  looking  over  Haydn's  manuscripts 
collected  by  C.  F.  Pohl  for  the  biography  which  the  latter  left  unfinished, 
was  struck  by  an  Andante  from  a  Symphony  in  B-flat  major  for  oboes 
and  strings  and  by  this  "Chorale,"  and  he  copied  the  two  pieces. 

Variation  I.  Poco  piu  andante.  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure 
is  accompanied  by  one  in  triplet  in  the  violas  and  'cellos.  These  figures 
alternately  change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1006, 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  varia- 
tion of  the  theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is 
given  to  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There 
is  an  independent  accompaniment  for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repe- 
tition the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part  which  the  wind  instruments 
had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have  arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it 
is  strengthened  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly 
after  the  'cellos  accompany  in  scale  passages.  The  parts  change  place 
in  the  repetition. 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is 
given  to  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In 
the  repetition  the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the 
first  four  measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in 
harmony,  afterwards  in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages- 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clari- 
nets descend  through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas 
ha^  a  fresh  melody. 

VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted. 
The  mood  is  pianissimo  throughout.  The  piccolo  enters  with  an  in- 
version of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase, 
an  obvious  modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  first 
as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass  passage  constantly  repeated  and  accom- 
panied each  successive  time  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony." 
This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterward  used  in  combination  with  other 
figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood- wind  instruments  accompany  in 
scale  passages,  and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is 
now  used  to  the  end.  Later  the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass 
instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running  accompaniment. 


*  * 


Mr.  Max  Kalbeck,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms   ("Johannes  Brahms," 
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Berlin,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  pp.  465-474),  has  much  to  say  about 
these  variations.  He  discusses  the  question  whether  Brahms  was 
moved  to  write  them  by  the  remembrance  of  Anselm  Feuerbach's 
picture,  "The  Tempation  of  Saint  Anthony";  he  alludes  to  the  other 
Anthony,  the  Saint  of  Padua ;  and  he  tries  to  find  in  each  variation 
something  illustrative  of  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 
Mr.  Kalbeck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  in  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 
"La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine"  and  that  of  the  variations  in  the 
same  year  an  instance  of  "telepathic  communication  between  two 
productive  intellects."  But  Flaubert  had  meditated  and  also  written 
an  earlier  version  of  his  extraordinary  book  years  before. 


"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar,  1889-94).  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 
Thuille  died  in  1907. 
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Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Freund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bluht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fiir  Augenblicke,  siegen. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 
Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 
Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mien  des  Schonen, 
Die  Binzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fiir  die  Gattung 
Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft, 
Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluf  t. 
Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 
Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 
1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 
Nicht  aus  Rumen  will  ich  Tempel  vauen. 
Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 
Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 
Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 
Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 
Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 
So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 
Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 
So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen ! 

Don  Juan  (zu  Marcello). 
Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Kr  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wiinschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wust,  umnachtet ; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson f: — 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother). 

O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 
Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal! 
Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 
Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss ! 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "  Don  Juan  "  his  strongest  work. 

t  John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  1,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  tor  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of 
that  composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 

(Hamtwcut  Paring 

Wty?  Ammratt  ^tnn? r  of 
Stesaian  ^rntga 
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Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 
Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 
And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 

I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 

Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 

Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 

Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek ! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 

Don  Juan  (to  Mar  cello,  his  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  ...    .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
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of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Barrows  had 
been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  es- 
pecially illustrates."  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse,  inflated, 
over-loud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang  Clarchen's 
solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  10,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  12, 
1885,  when  the  poem  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz 's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  any- 
where to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures :  The  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country -people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.     It  was  admirable  that  his  'tragical 
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acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave,  should  go  to  his  own  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


*  * 


The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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PROGRAMME 


Schumann 


Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81 


Ropartz 


Symphony  No.  4,  C  major  (played  without  pause) 

First  time  in  Detroit 


Brahms 


.  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a 


Bruch      ....        Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  1,  G  minor,  Op.  26 

I.     Vorspiel.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Finale:  Allegro  energico. 

Weber  ....      Overture  to  the  Opera,  "Der  Freischutz" 


SOLOIST 
ANTON  WITEK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Genoveva,"  Op.  81  .    .  Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

"Genoveva,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  Robert  Reinick  (after  the 
tragedies  by  Hebbel  and  Tieck),  music  by  Robert  Schumann,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  June  25,  1850.  The  chief  singers 
were  Miss  Mayer,  Genoveva;  Mrs.  Gunther-Bachmann,  Margaretha; 
Brassin,  Siegfried;  Widemann,  Golo. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic, 
February  25,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra  Pension  Fund. 
Schumann  conducted.  His  concert  piece  for  four  horns,  Op.  86,  was 
also  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  melodrama-music  and 
the  choruses  of  Mendelssohn's  "CEdipus"  were  also  heard  for  the  first 
time. 

Other  early  concert  performances  were  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1850, 
from  manuscript,  Schumann  conductor;  at  Diisseldorf,  September  7, 
1850,  at  a  "reception  concert"*  to  the  Schumanns,  Julius  Tausch  con- 
ductor; at  Cologne,  October  22,  1850,  Ferdinand  Hiller  conductor. 

The  overture  was  sketched  April  1-5,  1847,  at  Dresden.  The  in- 
strumentation was  completed  Christmas  night  of  that  year.  The 
overture  was  published  in  June,  1850. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  March  1,  1866.  It  was  performed 
in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor,  March  16,  1861. 

*  * 

As  early  as  1841  Schumann  endeavored  to  obtain  a  libretto  from 
Griepenkerl.     He  wrote  in  1842:    "Do  you  know  what  is  my  morning 

•The  programme  of  this  concert  included,  besides  the  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  songs, — "Widmung" 
(sung  by  Miss  Hartmann),  "Die  Lotosblume"  (sung  by  Miss  Altgelt),  "Wanderlied"  (sung  by  Mr.  Nielo)  — 
and  the  second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  There  was  a  supper  with  toasts,  songs,  and  a  chorus,  and  at 
the  end  there  was  a  ball. 
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and  evening  prayer  as  an  artist?  German  opera.  There  is  a  field  for 
work."  He  thought  of  an  opera  to  be  founded  on  Byron's  "  Corsair," 
and  composed  a  chorus  and  aria.  He  sought  anxiously  for  a  subject 
that  might  inspire  him. 

At  last  in  1847  ne  chose  the  legend  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant. 
Reinick's  text  did  not  fully  satisfy  him;  nor  was  Hebbel  pleased, 
although  he  refused  to  help  out  the  composer.  Schumann  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  revision.  Then  there  was  delay  in  securing  a 
performance,  and  at  one  time  Schumann  thought  of  suing  the  manager 
of  the  Leipsic  opera-house.  When  the  opera  was  produced,  it  was  the 
time,  as  Schumann  wrote  to  a  friend,  when  one  preferred  to  go  into 
the  woods  rather  than  the  theatre.  There  were  three  performances, 
and  the  opera  was  put  aside.  It  is  occasionally  revived  in  Germany, 
but  it  never  had  an  abiding-place  in  a  repertory. 

The  legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant  was  in  detail  told,  so  far  as 
literature  is  concerned,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  in  the  Chronicle  (1472) 
of  Matthias  Emmich,  doctor  of  theology,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery 
at  Boppard,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Cerisier;  but  there  were  Complaints* 
founded  on  the  legend  before  that.  In  the  old  story  Genevieve,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  in  731  wife  of  Sifroy,  Count  of 
the  Palatinate,  was  slandered  foully  by  Golo,  steward  of  the  household, 
because  she  had  not  listened  to  his  amorous  protestations.  She  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  this  mercy  was  shown  her:  she  was  left  to  her 
fate  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.     There  she  gave  birth  to  a  child.     They 

*  A  "complainte":  a  folk-song  on  some  tragic  event  or  legend  of  devotion.     It  is,  first  of  all,  a  tale.    It 
is  the  type  of  a  serious  or  sad  narration  in  song.    Yet  it  is  not  an  elegy  a  "  deploration." 
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lived  on  roots  and  herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind.  Six  years  afterward 
Sifroy,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  found  out  that  Genevieve  was  inno- 
cent, came  upon  her  by  accident  when  he  was  hunting.  Later  writers 
turn  Golo,  the  monster,  into  a  handsome  young  man,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Heine,  who  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old  chap-books, 
with  their  abominable  woodcuts,  which  were  dear  to  his  childhood. 

In  Schumann's  opera  Siegfried  is  ordered  by  Charles  Martel  to  join 
him  in  war  against  the  infidels.  Siegfried  puts  his  wife  and  all  he  pos- 
sesses under  the  care  of  his  friend  Golo,  farewells  his  wife,  who  falls  into 
a  swoon ;  and  Golo,  already  in  love  with  her,  kisses  her.  An  old  woman, 
Margaretha,  is  Golo's  mother,  but  he  takes  her  to  be  his  nurse.  Am- 
bitious for  him,  she  plots  against  Genoveva,  who  mourns  her  husband 
and  hears  with  dismay  and  anger  the  wild  songs  of  the  carousing  ser- 
vants. Golo  brings  news  of  a  great  victory.  She  bids  him  sing, 
and  she  accompanies  him  until  he  makes  love  to  her;  nor  will  he  leave 
her,  till  she  taunts  him  with  his  birth.  Drago,  the  steward,  tells  him 
that  the  servants  are  insulting  the  good  name  of  their  mistress.  Golo 
says  they  speak  the  truth,  and  when  Drago  does  not  believe  him  he 
tells  him  to  hide  in  Genoveva's  room.  Margaretha,  listening  at  the 
door,  hears  the  talk.  She  informs  Golo  that  Siegfried,  wounded,  is 
at  Strasbourg;  that  she  has  intercepted  his  letter  to  the  Countess, 
and  is  going  to  Strasbourg  to  nurse  him,  and,  as  nurse,  to  poison  him. 
Then  Golo  summons  the  servants,  and  they  make  their  way  into 
Genoveva's  room,  where  Drago  is  found  behind  the  curtains.  Golo 
puts  a  dagger  into  his  heart,  to  quiet  his  tongue.  Genoveva  is  led  to 
prison. 

Siegfried's  strength  resists  the  poison  of  Margaretha.  Golo  tells 
him  of  Genoveva's  infidelity,  and  the  tortured  Count  determines  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  but  Margaretha  hands  him  a  magic  looking-glass, 
in  which  he  sees  Genoveva  and  Drago.  Siegfried  commands  Golo  to 
avenge  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  glass  flies  in  pieces  and  Drago 's 
ghost  enters  and  bids  Margaretha  to  tell  the  truth. 

Genoveva  is  taken  into  the  wilderness  by  men  hired  to  murder  her. 
Golo,  after  showing  her  Siegfried's  ring  and  sword,  offers  her  life  on 
a  hard,  disgraceful  condition.  She  turns  from  him.  He  orders  the 
ruffians  to  do  the  deed.  She  clings  to  the  cross  and  prays.  Siegfried 
comes  up  with  the  penitent  Margaretha,  and  Golo  rushes  off  and  falls 
from  a  rocky  height. 


* 

*  * 


"Her  music  is  MADE  IN  AMERICA.     It  is  a  native  product, 
yet  not  limited  by  any  narrow  view  of  nationality." 

Pianist:  Francis  Moore 

Mgr:  H.  Godfrey  Turner,  1400  Broadway,  New  York 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings. 

It  begins  with  an  Introduction,  Langsam  (slow),  C  minor,  4-4,  which 
opens  with  sombre  chords  of  wood-wind  and  horns  over  a  bass  in  the 
strings  and  a  second  pair  of  horns.  The  first  violins  have  a  waving 
'  figure  in  sixteenth  notes,  which  is  developed  emotionally.  The  Intro- 
duction ends  with  a  recitative-like  phrase  for  the  first  violins. 

The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  Leidenschaftlich  bewegt  (Allegro 
appassionato),  C  minor,  2-2,  begins  with  a  passionate  first  theme,  which 
includes  the  lamenting  figure  of  the  preceding  recitative.  The  second 
theme,  E-flat,  is  a  lively  hunting-call  for  three  horns,  with  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  trumpets  in  the  last  measure  but  one.  The  second  portion  of 
this  theme  is  a  melodious  phrase  for  the  wood- wind.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  length.  A  figure  borrowed  from  the  slow  introduction  is 
used  in  a  succeeding  episode,  and  with  the  second  theme  is  used  for  the 
building  material  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  orchestration  of  the  third 
part  of  the  movement  is  much  strengthened.  The  coda  is  built  for  a 
long  time  on  the  second  theme.  Trombones  enter  in  the  apotheosis 
with  a  figure  which  in  its  original  shape  appeared  already  in  the 
passage-work  of  the  free  fantasia.  There  is  a  triumphant  end  in  C 
major. 
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Symphony  No.  4  in  C  major 


Joseph  Guy  Marie  Ropartz 


(Born   at  Guingamp   (Cotes   du   Nord),   France,   June   15,    1864;  now  living  at 

Nancy,  France.) 

This  symphony,  a  cyclic  composition  in  one  movement,  was  played 
for  the  first  time,  and  from  manuscript,  at  a  Lamoureux  Concert  in 
Paris,  October  15,  191 1.     Camille  Chevillard  conducted. 

Composed  in  19 10,  it  is  dedicated  to  Gaston  Carraud,  published  by 
the  Boston  Music  Company,  and  scored  for  these  instruments:  two 
flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  tenor 
trombones,  contrabass  trombone,  chromatic  kettledrums,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings. 

Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  4-4.  The  generative  kernel  is  announced 
by  the  first  violins  after  two  measures.  A  broad  theme,  C  major,  is 
played  by  violins  with  this  kernel  in  opposition.  After  another  melodic 
section,  fortissimo,  is  an  episode  poco  meno  allegro,  gentle  and  sus- 
tained. There  is  a  return  to  the  first  tempo  with  reappearance  of  the- 
matic material  metamorphosed  and  developed,  with  a  long  and  vig- 
orous conclusion.  Adagio,  E  minor,  4-4.  An  expressive  melody  is 
sung  by  the  English  horn.  After  an  Allegretto  Intermezzo,  B  major, 
3-4,  the  Adagio  is  resumed  (solo  horn  and  solo  clarinet).  A  fugued 
Allegretto  is  followed  by  an  Adagio.  The  concluding  section,  Allegro 
molto,  beginning  in  C  minor,  3-4,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Scherzo.  The 
pace  at  last  slackens  to  Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4,  and  the  final 
pages,  Molto  lento,  bring  a  pianissimo  ending. 

This  symphony,  which  is  played  without  pause,  clearly  shows  the 
composer  as  a  pupil  of  C£sar  Franck.  The  melodic  form  and  the  har- 
monic scheme  are  those  of  Franck,  and  certain  mannerisms  of  the 
master,  as  the  use  of  ascending  and  questioning  phrases,  are  faithfully 
reproduced  by  the  disciple.  Here  and  there  are  suggestions  of  other 
influences,  which  will  be  readily  noticed  by  the  hearer. 

Although  Ropartz  purposed  at  an  early  age  to  be  a  musician,  he 
studied  at  Rennes  at  the  College  of  St.  Vincent,  then  at  Vannes  at  the 
School  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.     He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
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the  greatest  living  artists,  than  is  afforded  you  by  the 
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Catholique  at  Angers,  and  from  the  law  school  at  Rennes,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Having  so  far  followed  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  law,  and,  going  to  Paris,  entered  the  Con- 
servatory and  joined  the  classes  of  Dubois  and  Massenet.  He  soon 
left  the  Conservatory,  where  he  obtained  a  second  accessit  for  harmony 
in  1887,  to  become  a  pupil  of  C6sar  Franck. 

After  Franck  was  dead  and  recognized  as  a  great  master,  many 
claimed  him  as  their  teacher.  As  teacher  of  the  organ  he  naturally 
exerted  an  influence  on  certain  pupils,  as  Rousseau,  Pierne\  Chapuis, 
Dallier,  Dutacq,  Marty,  Vidal,  Tournemire,  and  others;  as  on  his 
associates  in  the  Societe"  Nationale,  Chabrier,  Dukas,  Faur£,  Guilmant, 
and  virtuosos,  as  Ysaye  and  Parent.  But  there  were  the  private 
pupils,  who  received  instruction  at  Franck's  home  in  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Michel,  who  aided  in  establishing  and  preserving  the  lofty  tra- 
ditions of  his  instruction,  and  proved  its  excellence,  to  quote  Vincent 
d'Indy,  by  their  works. 

"This  title  'pupil  of  Franck,'"  says  M.  d'Indy,  "which  we  claim  as 
an  honor,  was  not  always  considered  a  glorious  title.  I  remember  the 
time  when  a  certain  young  composer,  who  had  risked  himself  in 
the  Boulevard  Saint-Michel  and  asked,  '  only  to  see, '  the  advice  of  the 
master,  would  have  veiled  his  face  if  he  had  been  questioned  about  his 
relationship  with  the  organist  of  Sainte-Clotilde,  and  gladly  replied,  as 
Saint  Peter  in  the  high  priest's  house,  '  I  know  him  not.'  And,  lo,  now, 
since  the  master  has  entered  into  immortality,  his  pupils  suddenly 
become  legion,  and  the  majority  of  composers  who  lived  in  his  time 
pretend  that  they  drank  the  cup  of  his  wise  and  fruitful  instruction." 


M.  d'Indy  then  names  the  true  pupils  of  Franck.  Before  the  war 
of  1870,  Arthur  Coquard,  Albert  Cahen,  Henri  Duparc,  Alexis  de  Cas- 
tillon.  After  1872,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Camille  Benoit,  Augusta  Homes, 
Ernest  Chausson,  Paul  de  Wailly,  Henri  Kunkelmann,  Pierre  de  Bri- 
ville,  Louis  de  Serres,  Guy  Ropartz,  "a  born  symphonic  writer,  who 
has  remained  indissolubly  attached  to  Franck's  principles  in  spite  of 
his  official  position  of  director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Nancy/'  Gaston 
Vallin,  Charles  Bordes,  Guillaume  Lekeu.  "They  and  they  alone 
have  intimately  known  the  master  and  absorbed  his  inmost  thoughts 
and  quickening  counsels." 

In  1894,  Ropartz  was  nominated  director  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Nancy,  a  position  that  he  still  holds.  Ten  Conservatory 
concerts  are  given  yearly  under  his  direction.  The  programmes  of 
these  concerts  are  distinguished  for  their  catholicity  and  fine  taste. 
Composer,  instructor,  dramatist,  poet,  he  belongs  to  leading  societies 
of  Art  and  Science. 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-fi,at  major,  Op.  56A. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Josef  Haydn,  born  at  \Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Jonannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at 
Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  collection  of  divertimenti 
for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn,  and  in  the  original  score  it  is  entitled 
"Chorale  St.  Antoni."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs 
is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  was  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three 
bassoons,  and  a  serpent.  Brahms,  looking  over  Haydn's  manuscripts 
collected  by  C.  F.  Pohl  for  the  biography  which  the  latter  left  unfinished, 
was  struck  by  an  Andante  from  a  Symphony  in  B-flat  major  for  oboes 
and  strings  and  by  this  "  Chorale,"  and  he  copied  the  two  pieces. 

Variation  I.     Poco  piu  andante.     The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure 
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is  accompanied  by  one  in  triplet  in  the  violas  and  'cellos.     These  figures 
alternately  change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  varia- 
tion of  the  theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is 
given  to  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There 
is  an  independent  accompaniment  for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repe- 
tition the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part  which  the  wind  instruments 
had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have  arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it 
is  strengthened  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly 
after  the  'cellos  accompany  in  scale  passages.  The  parts  change  place 
in  the  repetition. 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is 
given  to  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In 
the  repetition  the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the 
first  four  measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in 
harmony,  afterwards  in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clari- 
nets descend  through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas 
has  a  fresh  melody. 

VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted. 
The  mood  is  pianissimo  throughout.  The  piccolo  enters  with  an  in- 
version of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase, 
an  obvious  modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  first 
as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass  passage  constantly  repeated  and  accom- 
panied each  successive  time  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony." 
This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterward  used  in  combination  with  other 
figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood- wind  instruments  accompany  in 
scale  passages,  and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is 
now  used  to  the  end.  Later  the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass 
instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running  accompaniment. 


* 

*  * 


Mr.   Max  Kalbeck,   in  his  Life  of  Brahms   ("Johannes  Brahms," 
Berlin,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  pp.  465-474),  has  much  to  say  about 
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these  variations.  He  discusses  the  question  whether  Brahms  was 
moved  to  write  them  by  the  remembrance  of  Anselm  Feuerbach's 
picture,  "The  Tempation  of  Saint  Anthony";  he  alludes  to  the  other 
Anthony,  the  Saint  of  Padua;  and  he  tries  to  find  in  each  variation 
something  illustrative  of  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 
Mr.  Kalbeck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  in  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 
"La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine"  and  that  of  the  variations  in  the 
same  year  an  instance  of  "telepathic  communication  between  two 
productive  intellects."  But  Flaubert  had  meditated  and  also  written 
an  earlier  version  of  his  extraordinary  book  years  before. 


Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  i,  in  G  minor,  Op.  26  .    .    .  Max  Bruch 

(Born  at  Cologne,  January  6,  1838;  now  living  at  Friedenau,  Berlin.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  concerto  were  made  in  Cologne  in  1857. 
The  concerto  was  completed  in  1866  at  Coblenz,  and  the  first  perfor- 
mance was  set  for  April  10,  1866,  with  Naret-Koning,  of  Mannheim,  as 
the  solo  violinist,  but  he  fell  sick.  The  first  performance  then  took 
place  at  Coblenz,  in  the  hall  of  the  City  Gymnasium,  April  24,  1866, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Musik  Institut,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Evangelical 
Women's  Society.  The  violinist  was  Otto  von  Konigslow.  Bruch 
conducted  from  manuscript. 

After  this  performance  Bruch  thoroughly  revised  the  concerto,  and 
sent  the  manuscript  to  Joachim  in  the  summer  of  1866.  Joachim  had 
something  to  do  with  the  formal  arrangement  of  the  work  as  it  now 
stands.  There  was  a  private  rehearsal  of  the  revised  concerto  in  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre  at  Hanover,  with  Joachim  violinist  and  Bruch 
conductor,  in  October,  1867.  Joachim  played  the  new  version  at 
Bremen,  January  7,  1868,  at  a  concert  conducted  by  Rheinthaler. 
The  score  and  parts  were  published  at  Bremen  in  April,  1868.    . 

The  movements  were  thus  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Cob- 
lenz:    "Introduzione,    quasi    Fantasia.     Adagio    sostenuto.     Finale: 
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Allegro  con  brio."     On  the  programme  of  the  Lower  Rhenish  Music 
Festival  of  1868  the  titles  were:  "Vorspiel,  Andante  and  Finale." 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  "Joseph  Joachim,  in  friendship,"  and 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  solo  violin,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I.  Vorspiel,  Allegro  moderato,  G  minor,  4-4.  The  Vorspiel,  or 
Prelude,  .has  no  thematic  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  movement. 
It  consists  of  phrases  for  wind  instruments  and  full  orchestra,  interrupted 
by  short  recitative-like  cadenzas  for  the  solo  violin. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  with  a  tremolo  for  second 
violins  and  violas  (basses  pizzicati,  kettledrums),  against  which  the 
solo  instrument  sketches  the  heroic  first  motive.  After  a  short  orches- 
tral passage,  D  minor,  the  violin  has  the  second  theme,  which  goes  into 
B-fiat  major  and  is  developed  at  length  by  the  solo  instrument,  which 
then  brings  back  the  first  theme  in  G  minor.  There  is  extended  devel- 
opment with  a  use  of  the  second  theme  in  the  accompaniment.  After 
a  long  orchestral  tutti  there  is  a  return  of  the  Prelude.  The  movement 
is  connected  with  the  next  by  a  transition  passage  for  orchestra. 

II.  Adagio,  E-flat  major,  3-8.  The  movement  is  a  free  application 
of  the  sonata  form,  and  is  based  on  three  principal  motives,  given  out 
in  uninterrupted  succession  by  the  solo  violin.  The  first  is  in  E-flat 
major.  The  second,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  passage- work,  begins  in 
G-flat  major,  but  in  the  course  of  development  shows  a  tendency  to 
return  to  the  tonic.  The  third  begins  in  G  major  and  ends  in  B-flat 
major. 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  energico,  G  major,  2-2.  There  is  a  little 
orchestral  preluding  in  E-flat  major.  This  leads  to  G  with  the  march- 
like first  theme  given  out  by  the  solo  violin.  The  full  orchestra  inter- 
rupts the  development,  and  there  is  a  repetition  of  this  theme  by  the 
violin  and  afterward  by  full  orchestra.  The  second  and  more  cantabile 
theme,  D  major,  is  announced  by  full  orchestra,  and  then  developed 
and  embroidered  by  the  violin.  The  first" theme  returns  (full  orchestra). 
Passage-work  for  the  violin  leads  to  the  coda. 
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Overture,  "Der  Freischutz"     ....    Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Kutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  cast  was  as  follows :  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler ;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gem;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  18 17.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic\  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary :  "  Overture  of  '  Die  Jagersbraut '  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist.  The  performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable 
review  published  in  the  leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture 
was  therein  described  as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays 
the  fantasy  and  genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von 
Weber  tells  us  that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but 
no  glory;  for  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work, 
and  the  virtuoso  was  applauded  as  ,by  absent-minded  hearers,  although 
he  blew  in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the 
overture  were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration 
disconcerted  the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
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plause  at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.  And  here  it  may  be  stated 
that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  his  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L-  Bohner  (1787-1860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffman  for  his  por- 
trait of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say, 
in  measures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.     There  are  arrangements 
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for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;    for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;   for 
flute  and  guitar;  for  violin  and  guitar;  for  two  clarinets;  for  cornet. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
reading.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known.  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me  in- 
comparably more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody, 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song, 
which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.  In  this 
instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky 
height;  he  sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  a  little  in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase 
is  different  both  in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks 
of  Berlioz  in  the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion." The  clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing 
"distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more 
admirable  example  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
shadowings  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a 
tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  'Freischutz'  ?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm? 
O  Weber!!" 


The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there*  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.     There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
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Allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


* 
*  * 


Mr.  Ap thorp  wrote  in  his  notes  to  a  Programme  Book  (January  7, 
1899):  "I  believe  there  is  no  other  word  in  any  other  language  that 
corresponds  accurately  to  the  German  Freischutz.  The  literal  English 
translation  '  Free  Marksman'  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  'Franco  arciero' — under  which 
misleading  title  the  opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden — and  the  French 
'Franc  archer.'  Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last 
title  at  the  production  under  Berlioz  in  Paris;  but  Berlioz  himself 
says  nothing  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he 
gives  in  his  Memoir es,  and  Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then 
given  as  'Le  Freischutz. '* 

"The  word  Freischutz  (literally  'free  marksman')  means  a  Schiitz 
or  marksman  who  uses  Freikugeln — that  is  'free  bullets,'  or  charmed 
bullets  which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves  without  depending  upon 
the  marksman's  aim,  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  'free.' " 

*This  production,  with  music  for  the  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  was  at  the  Theatre  de  l'Opera,  Paris,  June  7, 
1841,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Le  Freyschutz"  (see  De  Lajarte's  "  Bibliotheque  Musicale  du  Theatre 
de  l'Opera,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  Paris,  1878).  The  absurd  version  of  Castil-Blaze  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at 
the  Odeon,  December  7,  1824,  and  the  opera  was  then  entitled  "Robin  des  Bois."  The  error  in  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary, to  which  Mr.  Apthorp  refers,  is  retained,  with  many  other  errors,  in  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
edited  by  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland  —  Ed. 
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